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Paris’’ U a boulc lo read, and tl crowns a uojIw finely pUnned/ 

Manchkstbu Guardian. 

* Recent events have flashed lurid lights on the knowledge and even prescience 
with which the book was written. ... It will he read with all the zest which 
attaches to stirring incidents fresh in men's minds. ... It is a scathing satire 
professedly founded on facts, many of which are undeniable.’— Times. 

* The book is encyclopedic in its pictures of Parisian Hfe from gutter to mansion. « 
. . . The w'riting of it, one can see now, was a straight path leading its author 
directly and inevitably to his action in the now famous trial, and from this point of 

it is remarkably interesting. . . . It is a grim and notable book, and, quaint as 
it may sound to some to say this, it impresses one more than in any other aspect as 
the work of a rigid moralist.’— Daily Graphic. 

‘The scene in which Guillaume, to whom ISIarle was betrothed, resigns his 
claim to her iu favour of Pierre, and the subsequent one in which Pierre saves his 
brother from the commission of a terrible crime, are in M. Zola’s best manner, and 
deserving of unqualified praise • while as fer tlie characterisation, it goes without saying 
that it is excellent. . . . Paris ” will bring M. Zola new admirers and new friends, 
for it shows him to be not only a great v ritcr, but a man of noble aspirations and 
splendid courage.*—P all M.\.ll G.vzette. 

‘ No less than a confession and a gospel . . . wrluen with splendid force and 
absolute simplicity.*—D aily Cmi:oniclb. 

* A gigantic panorama of the life of the most interesting city in the world.' 

Mor.ning Leader. 

' The story', one of noticeable talent, breadth of view, and strength of grasp, and 
on every laage closely characteristic of its author, pictures the life of present Paris, 
as it were, in a literary ponor.ama. . . . Thus the one picture is made up of many, 
each not only painted with that vividness of colour v/hich is necessary to strike the 
popular imagination, but also strikingly accurate in detail. . . . The translator’s 
version is so well done as to bespeak an unusual knowledge of the subject and an 
unusual attention to the meaning of his original.’— Scotsman. 

* An able study of the development of a .soul * a brillantly realistic account of 
all plxases of Parisian life; an honest and indignant onslaught on the corruption 
which runs through all French official life and much of French social life at the 
present moment. . • • A fine and nobly conceived book.'— Glasgow Herald. 

* A work of undoubted power. The writer’s hand has lost none of its cunning. 
He paints with relentless realism the darkest shades of life in the great city. He 
shows us Paris corrupt in its politics, venal in its journalism, vicious tn its higher 
ranks, savage and suffering in its lower strata.'—L iverpool Mercury. 

‘Thebook is strong in conception, and strong in execution. It is informed with 
an immense pity for the woes of humanity, with a virile sincerity and a rugged and 
appealing eloquence.*—D aily News. 

* The b:ok is a distinct achievement, and deserves general rcadipg.* 

. Daily Mail. 
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PREFACE 


With the present ■work M. Zola completes tho ' Trilogy of 
the Three Cities,’ which ho began with ‘ Lourdes ’ and con¬ 
tinued with ‘Eomo’; and thus tho adventures and experiences 
of Abb6 Pierre Froment, the doubting Catholic priest who 
failed to find faith at the miraculous grotto of the Pyrenees, 
and hope amidst the crumbling theocracy of the Vatican, are 
hero brought to what, from M. Zola’s point of view, is their 
logical conclusion. From the first pages of ‘ Lourdes ’ many 
readers will have divined that Abbe Froment was bound to 
finish as he does; for, frankly, no other finisli was possible 
from a ■writer of M. Zola’s opinions. 

Taking the Trilogy as a whole, one will find that it is 
essentially symbolical. Abbe Froment is Man, and his 
struggles are the struggles between Religion, as personified 
by the Roman Catholic Church, on the one hand, and Reason 
and Life on the other. In the Abba’s ease the victory ulti¬ 
mately rests with the latter, and we may take it as being 
M. Zola’s opinion that the same will eventually happen with 
the great bulk of mankind. English writers are often accused 
of treating subjects from an insular point of view, and certainly 
there may be good ground for such a charge. But they are 
not tho only writers guilty of the practice. Tho purview of 
French authors is often quite as limited; they regard French 
opinion as tho only good opinion, and judge the rest of the 
world by their own standard. In the present case, if wo leave 
tho world and mankind generally on one side, and apply 
M. Zola’s facts and theories to France alone, it will be foun^, 
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I think, that he has made out a remarkably good case for him¬ 
self. For it is certain that Catholicism—I may say Chris¬ 
tianity—is crumbling in France. There may bo revivals 
in certain limited circles—efforts of the greatest energy to 
prop up the tottering edifice by a ‘ rallying ’ of believers to 
the democratic cause, and by a kindling of the most bitter 
anti-Semitic warfare, but all these revivals and efforts, 
although they are extremely well advertised and create no 
little stir, produce very little impression on the bulk of the 
population. So far as France is concerned, the policy of 
Leo XIII. seems to have come too late. The French masses 
regard Catholicism or Christianity, 'whichever one pleases, as 
a religion of death, a religion which, taking its stand on the 
text, ‘Ye have the poor always with you,’ condemns them 
to toil and moil in poverty and distress tlicir whole life long, 
with no other consolation than the promise of happiness in 
Heaven. And, on the other hand, they see the ministers of the 
Deity ‘ whoso kingdom is not of this world ’ supporting the 
W'ealthy and po'werful, and striving to secure wealth and 
power for themselves. Charity exists, of course, but the 
masses declare that it is no remedy; they do not ask for 
doles, they ask for justice. It is largely by reason of all this 
that Socialism and Anarchism have made such great strides 
in France of recent years. Robespierre, as will be remem¬ 
bered, once tried to suppress Christianity altogether, and for 
a time there was a virtually general cessation of religious 
observances in France. Rut no such Reign of Terror 
prevails there to-day; men are perfectfy free to believe if 
they are inclined to do so; and yet, never were there fewer 
religious marriages, fewer baptisms, or smaller congregations 
in the French churches. I refer not merely to Raria and 
other large cities, but to-the smaller towns, and even the 
little hamlets of many parts. Old village priests—men 
practising what they teach, and possessed of the most loving, 
benevolent hearts—have told me with tears in their eyes of 
the growing infidelity of their parishioners. 

1 have been studying this matter for some years, and I 
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write without prejudice, merely setting down what I believe 
to be the truth. Of course, w’e are all aware that the most 
strenuous efforts are being made by the Catbolio clergy and 
by believers generally to bring about a revival of the faith, 
and certainly in some circles there has been a slight measure 
of success. But the re-conversion of a nation is the most 
formidable of tasks, ani^ in my own opinion, as in M. Zola’s, 
France as a whole is lost to llie Christian religion. On this 
proposition, combined with a second one—namely, that even 
as France as a nation will bo the first to discard Christianity, 
so she will be the first to promulgate a new faith based on 
reason, science, and the teachings of life—is founded the whole 
argument of M. Zola’s Trilogy. 

Having thus dealt with the Trilogy’s religious aspects, I 
would now speak of ‘ Paris,’ its concluding volume. This is 
very different from ‘ Lourdes ’ and ‘ Koine.’ Whilst recounting 
the struggles and fate of Abbd Froment and his brother 
Guillaume, and entering in no small degree into the problem 
of Capital and Labour, wliich problem has done so much to 
turn the masses away from Christianity, it contains many an 
interesting and valuable picture of the Parisian W'orld at the 
close of the nineteenth century. It is no guide-book to Paris, 
but it paints the city’s social life, its rich and poor, its scandals 
and crimes, its work and its pleasures. Among the households 
to which the reader is introduced are those of a banker, an 
aged Countess of the old noblesse, a cosmopolitan Princess 
of a kind that Paris knows only too well, a scientist, a manu¬ 
facturer, a worlcing mechanician, a priest, an Anarchist, a 
petty clerk, and an actress of a class that so often dishonours 
the French stage. Science and art and learning and religion 
all have their representatives. Then, too, the political world 
is well to the front; there are honest and unscrupulous 
ministers of State, upright and venal deputies, enthusiastic 
and cautious candidates for power, together with social 
theorioians of various schools. And the blasi, weak-minded 
man_ of fashion is here, as well as the young * symbolist’ of 
perverted, degraded mind. The women are of all types, fconj 
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the most loathsome to the most lovable. Then, too, the 
journalists are portrayed in such life-like fashion that I might 
give each of them his real name. And journalism, Parisian 
journalism, is flagellated, shown as it really is—if just a few 
well-conducted organs be excepted—that is, venal and impu¬ 
dent, mendacious and even filthy. 

The actual scenes depicted are quite as kaleidoscopic as 
are the characters in their variety. We enter the banker’s 
gilded saloon and the hovel of the pauper, tlie busy factory, 
the priest’s retired home, and the laboratory of the scientiri. 
We wait in the lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies, and after¬ 
wards witness ‘ a great debate ’; we penetrate into the private 
sanctum of a Minister of the Interior; we attend a fashionable 
wedding at the Madeleine, and a first performance at the 
Comedie Fran 9 aise; we dine at the Cafe Anglais, and listen 
to a notorious vocalist in a low music-hall at Montmartre ; 
we pursue an Anarchist through tho Bois de Boulogne; wo 
slip into the Assize Court and see that Anarchist tried there; 
we afterwards gaze upon his execution by the guillotine ; wo 
are also on tho boulevard when the lamps are lighted for a 
long night of revelry, and we stroll along tho quiet streets in 
the small hours of the morning, when crime and homeless 
want are prowling round. 

And ever the scene changes: the whole world of Paris 
passes before one. Yet the book, to my thinking, is far 
less descriptive than analytical. The souls of tho principal 
characters are probed to their lowest depths. Many of tho 
scenes, too, are intensely dramatic, admirably adapted for the 
stage, as, for instance, Baroness Duvillard’s interview with 
her daughter Camille in tho chapter which I have called ‘ The 
Eivals.’ Apd side by side with baseness there is heroism, 
while beauty of the flesh finds its counterpart in beauty of tho 
mind. M. Zola has often been reproached for showing us 
the vileness of human nature, and no doubt such vileness may 
be found in ‘ Paris,’ but there are contrasting pictures. If 
some of M. Zola’s characters horrify the reader, there are 
others that the latter can but admire. Life is compounded 
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of good and evil, and unfortunately it is usually the evil that 
makes the most noise and attracts the most attention. More¬ 
over, in M. Zola’s case, it has always been his purpose to expose 
the evils from which society suffers, in the hope of directing 
attention to them, and thereby hastening a remedy; and thus, 
in the course of his works, he could not do otherwise than 
drag the whole frightful mass of human villainy and degra¬ 
dation into the full light of day. But if there are again black 
pages in ‘ Paris,’ others, bright and comforting, will bo found 
near them. And the book ends in no pessimist strain. 
Whatever may be thought of the writer’s views on religion, 
most readers will, I imagine, agree with his opinion that, 
despite much social injustice, much crime, vice, cupidity, and 
baseness, we are ever marching on to better things. 

In the making of the coming, though still far away,' era 
of truth and justice, Paris, he thinks, will play the leading 
part, for whatever the stains upon her, they are but surface- 
deep ; her heart remains good and sound; she has genius 
and courage, and energy and wit and fancy. She may at 
times be prejudiced, but she can bo generous when she 
chooses; and more than once her ideas have irradiated the 
world. Thus M. Zola hopes much from her, and who will 
gainsay him ? Not I, who can apply to her the words which 
Byron addressed to the home of my own and M. Zola’s fore¬ 
fathers : 

I loved her from my boyhood; she to me 

Was as a fairy city of the heart. 

And thus I can but hope that Paris, where I learnt the 
little I know, where I struggled and found love and happiness, 
whose every woe and disaster and triumph I have shared for 
over thirty years, may, however dark the clouds that'fetill pass 
over her, some day fully justify M. Zola’s confidence, and 
bring to pass his splendid dream of perfect truth and perfect 
justice. 


Filniary, 1898. 


E. A. Y. 




‘Is tBo Twentieth Century there will bo an extraordinary nation. 
This nation will bo groat, but its greatness will not prevent it from 
being free. It will be illustrious, wealthy, thoughtful, paoifio, cordial to 
the rest of mankind. . . . The capital of this nation will be Paris, but 
its country will not be known as France. In the Twentieth Century its 
country will be called Europe, and in after centuries, as it still and 
ever develops, it will be called Mankind. . . . Before possessing its 
nation, Europe possesses its city. The nation does not yet cxistr, but its 
capital is already here. This may seem a prodigy, yet it is a law. 
Embryonic development, whether nation or creature be in question, 
always begins with the head. . . . Throughout historical times the 
world has ever had a city which has been The City. The brain is a 
necessity. Nothing can be accomplished without the organ whence come 
both initiative and will. Acephalous civilisation is beyond conception. 
It is from three cities, Jerusalem, Athens, Borne, that the modern world 
has been evolved. They did their work. Of Jerusalem there now re¬ 
mains but a gibbet. Calvary; of Athens, a ruin, the Parthenon; of Home, 
a phantom, its empire. Are these cities dead, then ? No. A broken 
eggshell does not necessarily imply that the egg has been destroyed; it 
rather signifies that the bird has come forth from it, and lives. From 
out of those shells lying yonder—Borne, Athens, and Jerusalem—the 
human ideal has sprung and soared. From Borne has come power; 
from Athens, Art; from Jerusalem, freedom: the great, the beautiful, 
the true. . . . And they live anew in Paris, which in one way has 
resuscitated Borne, in another Athens, and in another Jerusalem; for 
from the cry of Golgotha came the principle of the Bights of Man. 
And Paris also has its crucified; one that has been crucified for eighteen 
hundred years—the People. . . . But the function of Paris is to spread 
ideas. Its never-ending duty is to scatter truths over the world, a duty it 
incessantly discharges. Paris is a sower, sowing the darkness with 
sparks of light. It is Paris which, without a pause, stirs up the fire of 
progress. It casts superstition and fanaticism, and hatred and folly and 
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prejudice on to this fire, and from all such darkness comes a blase ol 
light. . . . Moreover, Paris is like the centre of our nervous system; 
each of its quivers is felt throughout the world. . . . And, farther, it is 
like a ship sailing on through storms and whirlpools to unknown 
Atlantides, and ever towing the fleet of mankind in its wake. There 
can be no greater ecstasy than that which conics from perception of the 
universal advance, when one hears the echoes of the receding tempests, 
the creaking of the rigging and the panting of the toiling crew, when 
one feels the straining of the timbers, and realises the speed with which, 
in spite of Ml, one happily travels onward. tJearch the whole world 
through; it is ever ujion the deck of Paris that one may best hoar the 
flapping and quivering of the full-spread, invisible sails of human 
Progress.' 

VicTOB Hugo. 
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PARIS 


BOOK I 

I 

THE PEIEST ASD THE BOOB 

That morning, one towards the end of Janiiai'y, Abb4 Pierre 
Froment, who had a mass to say at the Sacred Heart at 
Montmartre, was oo the height, in front of the basilica, 
akeady at eight o’clock. And before going in ho gazed for 
a moment upon the immensity of Paris spread out below 
him. 

After two months of bitter cold, ice and snow, the city 
was steeped in a mournful, quivering thaw. From the far- 
spreading, leaden-hued heavens a thick mist fell like a 
mourning shroud. All the eastern portion of the city, the 
abodes of misery and toil, seemed submerged beneath ruddy 
steam, amid which the panting of workshops and factorie.s 
could be detected ; while westwards, towards the districts of 
wealth and enjoyment, the fog broke and lightened, be¬ 
coming but a fine and motionless veil of vapour. The curved 
lino of the horizon could scarcely be divined; the expanse 
of houses, which nothing bounded, appeared like a chaos of. 
stone, studded with stagnant pools, which filled the hollows 
with pale steam; whilst against them the summits of the 
edifices, the house-t< p.is of the loftier streets, showed black 
like soot. It was a Paris of mystery, shrouded by clouds, 
buried as it were beneath the ashes of some disaster, already 
half-sunken in the suffering and the shame of that which its 
immensity concealed. 


B 


a PARTS 

Thin and sombre in his-flimsy cassocic, Picrro was looking 
on, when Abb6 Eose, who socmcd to have sheltered himself 
behind a pillar of the porch on purpose to watch for him, 
came forward: ‘ Ah 1 it’s you at last, my dear child,’ said he; 
‘ I have something to ask you.’ 

Ho seemed embarrassed and anxious, and glanced round 
distrustfully to make sure that nobody was near. Then, as if 
the solitude thereabouts did not suffice to reassure him, ho led 
Pierre some distance away, through the icy, biting wind, 
which ho himself did not seem to feel. ‘ This is the matter,’ 
he resumed ; ‘ I have been told that a poor fellow, a former 
house-painter, an old man of seventy, who naturally can 
work no more, is dying of hunger in a hovel in the Euo dcs 
Saules, So, my dear child, I thought of you, I thought you 
would consent to take him these three francs from mo, 
so that he may at lec-st have some broad to eat for a few 
days.’ 

‘But why don’t you take him your alms yourself? ’ 

At this Abb6 Eose again grew anxious, and cast vague, 
frightened glances about him. ‘ Oh, no, oh, no!' ho said, 
‘I can no longer do that after all the worries that have 
befallen me. You know that I am watched, and should get 
another scolding if I were caught giving alms like this, 
scarcely knowing to whom I give them. It is true that I 
had to sell something to get those three francs. But, my 
dear child, render mo this service, I pray you.’ 

Pierre, with heart oppressed, stood contemplating the old 
priest, whoso locks were quite white, whose full lips spoke of 
infinite kindliness, and whose eyes shone clear and child-like 
in his round and smiling face. And he bitterly recalled the 
story of that lover of the poor, tljp semi-disgrace into which 
ho had fallen through the sublimo candour of his charitable 
goodness. His little ground-floor of the Eue da Charonne, 
which he had turned into a refuge wdiero he olTercd shelter to 
nil the wretchedness of the streets, had ended by giving cause 
for scandal. His iiaHveti and innocence had been abused; 
and abominable things had gone on under his roof without 
his knowledge. Vice had turned the asylum into a meeting- 
place ; and at last, one night, the police had descended upon 
it to arrest a young girl accused of infanticide. Greatly con¬ 
cerned by this scandal, the diocesan authorities had forced 
Abb6 Eose to close his shelter, and had removed him from 
tha church of Ste, Marguerite to that of 6t. iPierra of 
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Montmartre, where he now again acted as curate. Truth 
to tell, it was not a disgrace but a removal to another spot. 
However, ho had been scolded and was watched, as he said; 
and he was much ashamed of it, and very unhappy at being 
only able to give alms by stealth, much like some hare-brained 
prodigal who blushes for his faults. 

Pierre took the three francs. ‘ I promise to execute your 
commission, my friend, oh 1 with all my heart,’ he said. 

‘ You will go after your mass, won’t you ? His name is 
Laveuve; he lives in the Eue des Saules in a house with a 
courtyard, just before reaching the Eue Marcadet, You are 
sure to find it. And if yon want to bo very kind you will tell 
me of your visit this evening at five o’clock, at the Madeleine, 
where I am going to hear Monseigneur Martha’s address. He 
has boon so good to mo ! Won’t you also come to hear him ?' 

Pierre made an evasive gesture. Monseigneur Martha, 
Bishop of Persepolis and all powerful at the archiepiscopal 
palace, since, like the genial propagandist he was, he had been 
devoting himself to increasing the subscriptions for the 
basilica of the Sacred Heart, had indeed supported Abb6 Eose ; 
in fact, it was by his influence th.at the A.bb6 had been kept 
in Paris, and placed once more at St. Pierre de Montmartre. 

‘ I don’t know if I shall bo able to hear the address,’ said 
Pierre, ‘ but in any case I will go there to meet you.’ 

The north wind was blowing, and the gloomy cold 
penetrated both of them on that deserted summit amidst the 
fog which changed the vast city into a misty ocean. How¬ 
ever, some footsteps were heard, and Abb6 Rose, again 
mistrustful, saw a man go by, a tall and sturdy man, who 
wore clogs and was bareheaded, showing his thick and closely 
cut white hair. ‘ Is not that your brother ? ’ asked the old 
priest. 

Pierre had not stirred. ‘ Yes, it is my brother Guillaume,’ 
he quietly responded. ‘ I have found him again since I have 
been coming occasionally to the Sacred Heart. He owns a 
house close by, whore he has been living for more than twenty 
years, I think. When we meet we shake hands, but 1 have 
never even been to his house. Oh! all is quite dead between 
us; we have nothing mOre in common, we are parted by 
worlds.’ 

Abb6 Rose’s tender smile again appeared, and he waved 
his hand as if to say that one must never despair of love. 
■Gmllauae Froment,» of lofty iatelligocoo, a chemist 
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who lived apart from others, like one who rebelled against 
tlio social system, was now a parishioner of the Abba’s, and 
when the latter passed the house where Guillaume lived with 
his throe sons—a house all alive with work—he must often 
have dreamt of leading him back to God. 

‘ But, my dear child,’ ho resumed, ‘ I am keeping you hero 
in this dark cold, and you are not warm. Go and say your 
mass. Till this evening, at the Madeleine.’ Then, in 
entreating fashion, after again making sure that none could 
hear them, he added, still with the air of a child at fault: 

‘ And not a word to anybody about my little commission—it 
would again bo said that I don’t know how to conduct 
myself.’ 

Pierre watched the old priest as he went off towards the 
Rue Cartot, where he lived on a damp groimd-lloor, enlivened 
by a strip of garden. The veil of disaster, which was sub¬ 
merging Paris, now seemed to grow thicker under the gusts 
of the icy north wind. And at last Pierre entered the 
basilica, his heart upset, overflowing with the bitterness 
stirred up by the recollection of Abb6 Pioso’s story—that 
bankruptcy of charity, the frightful irony of a holy man 
punished for bestowing alms, and hiding himself that he 
might still continue to bestow them. Nothing could calm 
the smart of the wound reopened in Pierre’s heart—neither 
the warm peacefulness into which ho entered, nor the silent 
solemnity of the broad, deep fabric, whoso new stonework was 
quite bare, w'ithout a single painting or any kind of decoration; 
the nave being still half-barred by the scafibldings which 
blocked up the unfinished dome. At that early hour the 
masses of entreaty had already been said at several altars, 
under the grey light falling from the high and narrow 
windows, and the tapers of entreaty were burning in the 
depths of the apse. So Pierre made haste to go to the 
sacristy, there to assume his vestments in order that he might 
say his mass in the chapel of St. Vincent do Paul. 

But the floodgates of memory had been opened, and his 
only thoughts were for his distress whilst in mechanical 
fashion he performed the rites and made the customary 
gestures. Since his return from Rome three years previously 
he had been living in the very worst anguish that can fall on 
man. At the outset, in order to recover his lost faith, ho had 
essayed a first experiment: ho had gone to Lourdes, there to 
seek the innocent belief of the child who kneels end praySf- 
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the primitive fAth of yotmg nations bending beneath the 
terror bom of ri^orance; but he had rebelled yet more than 
ever in presence of what he had witnessed at Lourdes: that 
glorification of the absurd, that collapse of common-sense; 
and was convinced that salvation, the peace of men and 
nations nowadays, could not lie in such puerile relinquishment 
of reason. And afterwards, again yielding to the need of 
loving whilst yet allowing reason, so hard to satisfy, her share 
in his intellect, he had staked his final peace on a second 
experiment, and had gone to Eome to see if Catholicism could 
there be renewed, could revert to the spirit of primitive 
Christianity and become the religion of the democracy, the 
faith which the modern world, upheaving and in danger of 
death, was awaiting in order to calm down and live. And ha 
had found there naught but ruins, the rotted trunk of a tree 
that could never put forth another springtide; and he had 
heard there naught but the supreme rending of tl^e old 
social edifice, near to its fall. Then it was that, relapsing 
into boundless doubt, total negation, ho had been recalled 
to Paris by Abb6 Eose in the name of their poor, and had 
returned thither that he might forgot and immolate liimself 
and believe in them—the poor—since they and their frightful 
sufferings alone remained certain. And then it was, too, that 
for three’years he had come in contact with that collapse, that 
very banliruptcy of goodness itsoE: charity a derision, charity 
useless and fiouted. 

Those three years had been lived by Pierre amidst ever¬ 
growing torments, in w’hich his whole being had ended by 
sinking. His faith was for ever dead; dead, too, even his 
hope of utilising the faith of the multitudes for the general 
salvation. He denied everything, he anticipated nothing but 
the final, inevitable catastrophe: revolt, massacre and con¬ 
flagration, which would sweep away a guilty and condemned 
world. Unbelieving priest that ho was, yet wtAeliing over 
the faith of others, honestly, chastely di.scharging his duties, 
full of haughty sadness at the thought that he had been 
unable to renounce his mind as he had renounced his flesh 
and Ms dream of being a saviour of the. nations, he withal 
remained erect, full of tierce yet solitary grandeur. And this 
despairing, denying priest, who.had dived to the bottom of 
nothingness, retained such a lofty and grave demeanour, 
perfumed by such pure kindness, that in his parish of Neuilly 
he had acquired the reputation of being a yoimg saint, one 
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belovod by Providence, whose prayers wrought miracles. 
He was but a personification of the rules of the Church; of 
the ■ priest ho retained only the gestures; he was like an 
empty sepulchre in which not even the ashes of hope 
remained; yet grief-stricken, weeping women worshipped him 
and kissed his cassock; and it was a tortured mother whose 
infant was in danger of death, who had implored him to come 
and ask that infant’s cure of Jesus, certain as she felt that 
Jesus would grant her the boon in that sanctuary of Mont¬ 
martre, where blazed the prodigy of His heart, all bmning 
with love. 

Clad in his vestments, Pierre had reached the Chapel of 
St. Vincent do Paul. lie there ascended the altar-step and 
began the mass; and when he turned round with hands 
spread out to bless the worshippers ho showed his hollow 
cheeks, his gentle mouth contracted by bitterness, his loving 
eyes darkened by suflering. He was no longer the young 
priest whose countenance had glowed with tender fever on the 
road to Lourdes, whoso face had been illumined by apostolic 
fervour when he started for Rome. The two hereditary 
influences which were over at strife within him—that of his 
father to whom ho owed his impregnable, towering brow, that 
of his mother who had given him his love-thirsting lips—were 
still waging war, the whole human battle of sentiment and 
reason, in that now ravaged face of his, whither in moments 
of forgetfulness ascended all the chaos of internal sufi'ering. 
The lips still confessed that unquenched thirst for love, self¬ 
bestowal and life, which he well thought he could never more 
content, whilst the solid brow, the citadel which made him 
Buffer, obstinately refused to capitulate, whatever might bo the 
assaults of error. But ho stiffened himself, hid the horror of 
the void in which ho struggled, and showed himself superb, 
making each gesture, repeating *each word in sovereign 
fashion. And gazing at him through her tears, the mother who 
was there among the few kneeling women, the mother who 
awaited a supreme intercession from him, who thought him in 
communion with Jesus for the salvation of her child, beheld 
him radiant with angelic beauty like some messenger of the 
Divine grace. 

When, after the offertory, Pierre uncovered the chalice he 
felt contempt for himself. The shook had been too great, 
and he thought of those things in spite of all. What 
puerility there had been in his two experiments at Lourdes 
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and Eome, tLe ncCiveti of a poor distracted being, consumed by 
a desire to love and believe. To have imagined that present- 
day science would in his person accommodate itself to the 
faith of the year One Thousand, and in particular to have 
foolishly believed that he, petty priest that he was, would be 
able to indoctrinate the Pope and prevail on him to become 
a saint and change the face of the world 1 It all filled him 
with shame; how people must have laughed at him 1 Then, 
too, his idea of a schism made him blush, lie again beheld 
himself at Rome,”5reaming of writing a booh by which ho 
would violently sever himself from Catholicism to preach tho 
new religion of the democracies, tho purified, human and 
living Gospel. But what ridiculous folly 1 A schism ? He 
had known in Paris an abbo of great heart and mind who 
had attempted to bring about that famous, predicted, awaited 
schism. Ah 1 the poor man, the sad, tho ludicrous labour in 
tho midst of universal incredulity, tho icy indifference of 
some, tho mockery and tho reviling of others! If Ldthor 
were to come to France in our days ho would end, forgotten 
and dying of hunger, on a Batignolles fifth-floor. A schism 
cannot succeed among a people that no longer believes, that 
has ceased to take all interest in the Church, and set its hope 
elsewhere. And it was all Catholicism, in fact all Christianity, 
that would bo swept away, for, apart from certain moral 
maxims, tho Gospel no longer supplied a possible code for 
society. And this conviction increased Pierre’s torment on 
the days when his cassock weighed more heavily on his 
shoulders, when ho ended by feeling contempt for himself'at 
thus celebrating the Divine mystery of the mass, which for 
him had become but the formula of a dead religion. 

Having half-filled the chalice with wine from the vase, 
Pierre washed his hands, and again perceived tho mother with 
her face of ardent entreaty. Then he thought it was for her 
that, with tho charitable leanings of a vow-bound man, he 
had remained a priest, a priest without belief, feeding the 
belief of others with tho bread of ilhision. But this heroio 
conduct, tho haughty spirit of duty in which he imprisoned 
himself, was not practised by him v/ithout growing anguish.- 
Did not elementary probity require that ho should cast aside 
the cassock and return into tho midst of men ? At certain 
times tho falsity of his position filled him with disgust for his 
useless heroism; and he asked himself if it were not 
cowardly and dangerous to leave tho masses in superstition. 
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Certainly the theory of a just and vigilant Providence, of a 
future paradise where all the sufferings of the w'orld would 
receive compensation, had long seemed necessary to the 
wretchedness of mankind ; but what a trap lay in it, what a 
pretext for the tyrannical grinding down of nations ; and how 
far more virile it would be to undeceive the nations, however 
brutally, and give them courage to live the real life, even if it 
were in tears. If they were already turning aside from 
Christianity, was not this because they needed a more human 
ideal, a religion of health and joy which should not bo a 
religion of death? On the day when the idea of charity 
should crumble, Christianity would crumble also, for it was 
built upon the idea of Divine charity correcting the injustice 
of fate, and olToring future rewards to those who might suffer 
in this life. And it was crumbling; for the poor no longer 
believed in it, but grow angry at the thought of that deceptive 
paradise, with the promise of which their patience had been 
beguiled so long, and demanded that their share of happiness 
should not always be put off until the morrow of death. A 
cry for justice arose from every lip, for justice upon this 
earth, justice for those who hunger and thirst, whom alms are 
weary of relieving after eighteen hundred years of Gospel 
teaching, and who still and ever lack bread to eat. 

When Pierre, with his elbows on the altar, had emptied 
the chalice after breaking the sacred w'afer, ho felt himself 
sinking into yet greater distress. And so a third experiment 
was beginning for him, the supreme battle of justice against 
charity, in Which his heart and his mind would struggle 
together in that great Paris, so full of terrible, unknown 
things. The need for the divine still battled within him 
against domineering intelligence. How among the masses 
would one ever be able to content the thirst for the 
mysterious? Leaving the ilite on one side, would science 
suffice to pacify desire, lull suffering, and satisfy the dream ? 
And what would become of himself in the bankruptcy of 
that same charity, wdiich for throe years had alone kept him 
erect by occupying his eve^ hour, and giving him the 
illusion of self-devotion, of being useful to others ? It seemed, 
all at once, as if the ground sank beneath him, and he heard 
nothing save the cry of the masses, silent so long, but now 
demanding justice, growling an^ threatening to take their 
share, which was withheld fr(&';them by force and ruse. 
Nothing more, it seemed, could d«ay the inevitable catastrophe, 
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tlie fratricidal class warfare that would sweep away the olden 
world, which was condemned to disappear beneath the moun¬ 
tain of its crimes. Every hour with frightful sadness he 
expected the collapse, Paris steeped in blood, Paris in flames. 
And his horror of all violence froze him ; he knew not where 
to seek the new belief, which might dissipate the peril. 
Fully conscious though ha was that the social and religious 
problems are but one, and are alone in question in the 
dreadful daily labour of Paris, he was too deeply troubled 
himself, too far removed from ordinary things by his position 
as a priest, and too sorely rent by doubt and powerlessness, 
to toll as yet whei'o might be truth, and health, and life. Ah! 
to be healthy and to live, to content at last both heart and 
reason in peace, in the certain, simply honest labour which 
man has come to accomplish upon this earth I 

The mass was finished, and Pierre descended from the 
altar, when the weeping mother, near whom he passed, 
caught hold of a corner of the chasuble with her tremoling 
hands, and kissed it with wild fervour, as one may kiss some 
relic of a saint from whom one expects salvation. She 
thanked- him for the miracle which he must have accom¬ 
plished, certain as she felt that she would find her child 
cured. And he was deeply stirred by that love, that ardent 
faith of hers, in spite of the sudden and yet keener distress 
which he felt at being in no wise the sovereign minister that 
she thought him, the minister able to obtain a respite from 
Death. But he dismissed her consoled and strengthened, 
and it was with an ardent prayer that he entreated the 
unknown but conscious Power to succour the poor creature. 
Then, when ho had divested himself in the sacristy, and 
found himself again out of doors before the basilica, lashed 
by the keen wintry wind, a mortal shiver came upon him, 
and froze him, while through the mist he looked to see if a 
whirlwind of anger and justice had not swept Paris away: 
that catastrophe which must some day destroy it, leaving 
only the pestilential quagmire of its ruins under the leaden 
heavens. 

Pierre wished to fulfil Abbd Eose's commission immediately. 
He followed the Rue des Norvins, on the crest of Montmartre; 
and, reaching the Eue des Saules, descended by its steep 
slope, between mossy walls, to the other side of Paris. The 
three francs which he was holding in his cassock pocket 
.filled him at once with gentle emotion and covert anger 
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against the futility of charity. But as he gradually descended 
by the sharp declivities and interminable storeys of steps, 
the mournful nooks of misery which he espied took possession 
of him, and infinite pity wrung his heart. A whole new 
district was hero being built alongside the broad thoroughfares 
opened since the great works of the Sacred Heart had begun. 
Lofty middle-class houses were already rising among ripped-up 
gardens and plots of vacant land, still edged with palings. 
And these houses with their substantial frontages, all new 
and white, lent a yet more sombre and leprous aspect to such 
of the old shaky buildings as remained, the low pothouses 
with blood-coloured walls, the citis of workmen’s dwellings, 
those abodes of suffering with black, soiled buildings, in which 
human cattle were piled. Under the low-hanging sky that 
day the pavement, dented by heavily laden carts, was covered 
with mud; the thaw soaked the walls with an icy dampness, 
whilst all the filth and destitution brought terrible sadness to 
the heart. 

After going as far as the Rue Marcadet Pierre retraced his 
steps; and in the Bue des Saules, certain that he was not 
mistaken, he entered the courtyard of a kind of barracks or 
hospital, encompassed by three irregular buildings. This 
court was a quagmire, where filth must have accumulated 
daring the two months of terrible frost; and now all was melting, 
and an abominable stench arose. The buildings were half 
falling, the gaping vestibules looked like cellar holes, strips 
of paper streaked the cracked and filthy window-panes, and 
vile rags hung about like flags of death. Inside a shanty 
which served as the doorkeeper’s abode Pierre only saw an 
infirm man rolled up in a tattered strip of what had once 
been a horse-cloth. 

‘ Yon have an old workman mmed Laveuve hero,’ said 
the priest. ‘ Which staircase is it, which floor ? ’ 

The man did not answer, but opened his anxious eyes, 
like a scared idiot. The doorkeeper, no doubt, was in the 
neighbourhood. For a moment the priest waited; then, 
seeing a little girl on the other side of the courtyard, he 
risked himself, crossed the quagmire on tiptoe, and asked: 
‘ Do you knoAV an old workman named Laveuve in the house, 
my child ? ’ 

The little girl, who only had a ragged gown of pink cotton 
stuff about her meagre figure, stood there shivering, her 
hands covered w'ith chilblains. She raised her delicate face, 
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w'hich looked pretty though nipped by the cold: ‘ Laveuve,’ said 
she, ‘ no, don’t know, don’t know.’ And with the unconscious 
gesture of a beggar child she put out one of her poor, numbed 
and disfigured hands. Then, when the priest had given her 
a little bit of silver, she began to prance through the mud 
like a joyful goat, singing the while in a shrill voice: ‘ Don’t 
know, don’t know.’ 

Pierre decided to follow her. She vanished into one of 
the gaping vestibules, and, in her rear, ho climbed a dark and 
fetid staircase, whose steps were half-broken and so slippery, 
on account of the vegetable parings strewn over them, that 
he had to avail himself of the greasy rope by which the 
inmates hoisted themselves upwards. But every door w'as 
closed; ho vainly knocked at several of them, and only 
elicited, at the last, a stifled growl, as though some despairmg 
animal were confined within. Returning to the yard ho hesi¬ 
tated, then made his way to another staircase, whore ho was 
deafened by piercing cries, as of a child who is being 
butchered. He climbed on hearing this noise, and at last 
found himself in front of an open room where an infant, who 
had been left alone, tied in his little chair, in order that he 
might not fall, was howling without drawing breath. Then 
Pierre w'cnt down again, upset, frozen by the sight of so much 
destitution and abandonment. 

But a woman was coming in, carrying throe potatoes in 
her apron, and on being questioned by him she gazed distrust¬ 
fully at his cassock. ‘Laveuve, Laveuve, I can’t say,’ she 
rephed. ‘ If the doorkeeper v,'c-ro there she might bo able to 
teU you. There are five staircases, you see, and wo don’t all 
know each other. Besides, there are so many changes. Still, 
tiy over there; at the far end.’ 

The staircase at the back of the yard was yet more 
abominable than the others, its steps warped, its walls slimy, 
as if soaked with the sweat of anguish. At each successive 
floor the drain-sinks exhaled a pestilential stench, whilst from 
every lodging came moans, or a noise of quarrelling, or some 
frightful sign of misery. A door swung open, and a man 
appeared dragging a woman by the hair, whilst three youngsters 
sobbed aloud. On the next floor, Pierre caught a glimpse of 
a room where a young girl in her teens, racked by coughing, 
■was hastily carrying an infant to and fro to quiet it, in despair 
that all the milk of her breast should be exhausted. Thou, in 
an adjoining lodging, came the poignant spectacle of three 
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beings, half clad in sbreds, apparently sexless and ageless, 
who, amidst the dire bareness of their room, were gluttonously 
eating from the same earthen pan some pottage which even 
dogs would have refused. They barely raised their heads to 
growl, and did not answer Pierre’s questions. 

He was about to go down again, when right atop of the 
stairs, at the entry of a passage, it occurred to him to make a 
last try by knocking at a door. It was opened by a woman 
whose uncombed hair was already getting grey, though she 
could not be more than forty; while her pale lips, and dim 
eyes sot in a yellow countenance, expressed utter lassitude, the 
slirinking, the constant dread of one whom wretchedness has 
pitilessly assailed. The sight of Pierre’s cassock disturbed her, 
and she stammered anxiously: ‘ Come in, come in, Monsieur 
l’Abb6.* 

However, a man whom Pierre had not at first seen—a 
workman also of some forty years, tall, thin, and bald, with 
scanty moustache and beard of a washed-out, reddish hue— 
made an angry gesture, a threat as it were, to turn the 
priest out of doors. But he calmed himself, sat down near a 
rickety table, and pretended to turn his back. And as there 
was also a child present—a fair-haired girl, eleven or twelve 
years old, with a long and gentle face and that intelligent and 
somewhat aged expression which great misery imparts to 
children—he called her to him and held her between his 
knees, doubtless to keep her away from the man in the 
cassock. 

Pierre—whose heart was oppressed by his reception, and 
who realised the utter destitution of this family by the sight 
of the bare, fireless room and the distressed mournfulness of 
its three inmates—decided all the same to repeat his ques¬ 
tion: ‘Madame, do you kno'vl* an old workman named 
Laveuve in the house ? ’ 

The woman—who now trembled at having admitted him, 
since it seemed to displease her man—timidly tried to arrange 
matters. ‘ Laveuve, Laveuve; no, I don’t. But Salvat, you 
hear ? Do you know a Laveuve here ? ’ 

Salvat merely shrugged his shoulders; but the little girl 
could not keep her tongue still: ‘ I say, mamma Theodore, it’s 
p’r’aps the Philosopher.’ 

‘ A former house-painter,’ continued Pierre, ' an old man 
who is ill and past work.’ 

Madame Theodore was at once enlightened. 'In that 
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case it’s him, it’s him. We call him the Philosopher, a nick¬ 
name folks have given him in the neighbourhood. But there’s 
nothing to prevent his real name from being Laveuve.’ 

With one of his fists raised towards the ceiling, Salvat 
seemed to be protesting against the abomination of a world 
and a Providence that allowed old toilers to die of hunger 
just like-broken-down beasts. However, he did not speak, 
but relapsed into the savage, heavy silence, the bitter medita¬ 
tion in which he had been plunged when the priest arrived. 
He was a journeyman engineer, and gazed obstinately at the 
table where lay his little leather tool-bag, bulging with some¬ 
thing it contained—something, perhaps, which he had to 
take back to a workshop. He might have been thinking of a 
long, enforced spell of idleness, of a vain search for any kind 
of work during the tv/o previous months of that terrible 
winter. Or perhaps it was the coming bloody reprisals of 
the starvelings that occupied the fiery reverie which set his 
large, strange, vague blue eyes aglow. All at once he noticed 
that his daughter had takea up the tool-bag and was trying 
to open it to see what it might contain. At this he quivered 
and at last spoke, his voice kindly, yet bitter with sudden 
emotion, which made him turn pale. ‘C61ine, you must 
leave that alone. I forbade you to touch my tools,’ said he; 
then, taking the bag, he deposited it with great precaution 
against the wall behind him. 

‘ And so, madame,’ asked Pierre, ‘ this man Laveuve lives 
on this floor ? ’ 

kiadame Thdodore directed a timid, questioning glance at 
Salvat. She was not in favour of hustling priests when they 
took the trouble to call, for at times there was a little money 
to be got from them. And when she realised that Salvat, who 
had once more relapsed into his black reverie, left her free to 
act as she pleased, she at once tendered her services. ‘If 
Monsieur l’Abb6 is agreeable, I will conduct him. It’s just at 
the end of the passage. But one must know the way, for there 
are still some steps to climb.’ 

C611ne, finding a pastime in this visit, escaped from her 
father’s knees and Ukewiso accompanied the priest. And 
Salvat remained alone in that den of poverty and sufler ng, 
injustice and anger, without a fire, without bread, haunted by 
his burning dream, his eyes again fixed upon his bag, us if 
there, among his tools, he possessed the wherewithal to heal 
••the ailing world. 
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It indeed proved necessary to climb a few more steps; and 
then following Madame Theodore and C61ine, Pierre found 
himself in a mnd of narrow garret under the roof, a loft a 
few yards square, where one could not stand erect. There 
was no window, only a skylight, and as the snow still covered 
it one had to leave the door wide open in order that one might 
see. And the thaw was entering the place, the melting snow 
was falling drop by drop, and coursing over the tiled floor. 
After long weeks of intense cold, dark dampness poured 
quivering over all. And there, lacking even a cliair, even a 
plank, Laveuve lay in a comer on a little pile of filthy rags 
spread upon the bare tiles; he looked like some animal dying 
on a dung-lieap. 

‘ There! ’ said Cdline in her sing-song voice, ‘ there he is, 
that’s the Philosopher!' 

Madame Th6odore had bent down to ascertain if ho still 
lived. ‘ Yes, he breathes ; he’s sleeping, I think. Oh I if he 
only had something to eat everyday he would bo w'cll enough. 
But what would you have? lie has nobody left him, and 
W'hen one gets to seventy the host is to throw oneself into 
the river. In the house-painting line it often happens that 
a man has to give up working on ladders and scailbldings at 
fifty. Ho at first found some work to do on the ground level. 
Then ho was lucky enough to get a job as night watchman. 
But that’s over; he’s been turned away from everywhere, and, 
for two months now he’s been lying in this nook waiting 
to die. The landlord hasn’t dared to fling him into the street 
as yet, though not for want of any inclination that way. We 
others sometimes bring him a little wine and a crust of course; 
but when one has nothing oneself how can one give to others ? ’ 

Pierre, terrified, gazed at that frightful remnant of 
humanity, that remnant into which fifty years of toil, misery 
and social injustice had turned a man. And he ended by 
distinguishing Laveuve’s w'hite, worn, sunken, deformed head. 
Here, on a human face, appeared all the ruin following upon 
hopeless labour. Laveuvo’s unkempt board straggled over 
his features, suggesting an old horse that is no longer cropped; 
his toothless jaws were quite askew, his eyes were vitreous, 
and his nose seemed to plunge" mto his mouth. But above 
all else one noticed his resemblance to some beast of burden, 

• deform^ by hard toil, lamed, worn to death, and now only 
good for the knackers, 

poor fellow,' muttered the Bhuddering priest." 
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AVicl he is left to die of hunger, all alone, without any 
succour ? And not a hospital, not an asylum has given him 
shelter ? ’ 

‘TVell,’ resumed Madame Th6odor6 in her sad yet resigned 
voice, ‘ the hospitals are built for the sick, and ha isn't sick, 
he’s simply finishing off, with his strength at an end. Besides, 
he isn’t always easy to deal with. People came again only 
lately to put him in an asjdam, but he won’t be shut up. 
And he speaks coarsely to those who question him, not to 
mention that he has the reputation of hking drink and 
talJcing badly about the gentlefolks. But, thank Heaven, he 
will now soon be delivered.’ 

Pierre had leant forward on seeing Laveuve’s eyes open, 
and ho spoke to him tenderly, telling him that ho had come 
from a friend with a little money to enable him to bnjr what 
ho might most pressingly require. At first, on seeing Pierre’s 
cassock, the old man growled some coarse words ; but, despite 
his extreme feebleness, ho still retained the pert chaffing 
spirit of the Parisian artisan: ‘ Well, then. I’ll willingly 
drink a drop,’ he said distinctly, ‘ and have a bit of bread 
with it, if there’s the needful; for I’ve lost taste of both for 
a couple of days past.' 

Celine offered her services, and Madame Theodore sent 
her to fetch a loaf and a quart of wine with Abbd Bose’s 
money. And in the interval she told Pierre how Lavenvo 
was at one moment to have entered the Asylum of the 
Invalids of Labour, a charitable enterprise whose lady 
patronesses were presided over by Baroness Duvillard. 
■ However, the usual regulation inquiries had doubtless led 
to such an unfavourable report that matters had gone no 
further. 

‘ Baroness Duvillard I But I know her, and will go to see 
her to-day! ’ exclaimed Pierre, whoso heart was bleeding. 
‘ It is impossible for a man to be left in such circumstances 
any longer.' 

Then, as C61ine came back with the loaf and the wine, 
the three of them tried to make Lavenve more comfortable, 
raised him on his heap of rags, gave him to eat and to drink, 
and afterwards left the remainder of the wine and the loaf —a 
large four-pound loaf—near him, recommending him to wait 
Ewhije before he finished the bread, as otherwise he might 
stifle. 

•• ‘ Monsieur l'Abb4 ought to give me his address in case X 
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Bhould have any nows to send him,' said Madame Thdodbre 
when she again found herself at her door. 

Pierre had no card with him, and so all three went into 
the room. But Salvat was no longer alone there. He stood 
talking in a low voice very quicldy, and almost mouth to 
mouth, with a young fellow of twenty. The latter, who wts 
slim and dark, with a sprouting beard and hair cut in brush 
fashion, had bright eyes, a straight nose, and thin lips set in 
a pale and slightly freckled face, betokening great intelligence. 
\Vith stem and stubborn brow, he stood shivering in his well- 
worn jacket. 

‘ Monsieur I’Abbd wants to leave mo his address for the 
Philosopher’s affair,’ gently explained Madame Theodore, 
annoyed to find another there with Salvat. 

The two men had glanced at the priest and then looked at 
each other, each with terrible mien. And they suddenly 
ceased speaking in the bitter cold which fell from the ceiling. 
Then, again with infinite precaution, Salvat went to take his 
tool-bag from alongside the wall. 

‘ So you are going do^vn, you are again going to look for 
work ? ’ asked Madame Thdodore. 

He did not answer, but merely made an angry gesture, as 
if to say that he would no longer have anything to do with 
work, since work for so long a time had not cared to have 
anything to do with him. 

‘ All the same,’ resumed the woman, ‘ try to bring some¬ 
thing back with you, for you know there’s nothing. At what 
time will you bo back ? ’ 

With another gesture he seemed to answer that he would 
come back when ho could, perhaps never. And tears rising, 
despite all his efforts, to his vague, blue, glowing eyes, ha 
caught hold of his daughter C6Iine, kissed her violently, 
distractedly, and then wont off, with his bag under his arm, 
followed by his young companion. 

‘ Celine,’ resumed Madame Theodore, * give Monsieur 
I’Abbd your pencil; and, see. Monsieur, seat yourself here, it 
will bo better for writing.’ 

When Pierre had installed himself at the table, on the 
chair previously occupied by Salvat, she went on talking, 
seeking to excuse her man for his scanty politeness: ‘ lie 
hasn’t a bad heart, but he’s had so many worries in life that 
he has become a bit cracked. It’s like that young man whom 
you just saw here. Monsieur Victor Mathis. There's another. 
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fol yon who isn’t happy, a young man who was well brought 
u^who has a lot of learning, and whose mother, a widow, 
has only just got the wherewithal to buy bread. So one can 
understand it, can’t one ? It all upsets their hoods, and they 
talk of blowing up everybody. For my part, those are not 
my notions, but I forgive them, oh t willingly enough.’ 

Perturbed, yet interested by all the vague mystery and 
horror which he could divine around him, Pierre made no 
haste to write his address, but lingered listening, as if in¬ 
viting confidence. 

‘If you only know, Monsieur I’Abbd, that poor Salvat 
was a forsaken child, w'ithout father or mother, and had to 
scour the roads and try every trade at first to got a li^dng. 
Then afterwards he became a mechanician, and a very good 
workman, I assure you, very skilful and very painstaking. 
But ho already had those ideas of his, and quarrelled with 
people, and tried to bring his mates over to his views; and 
so he was unable to stay anywhere. At last, when he “was 
thirty, ho was stupid enough to go to America with an in¬ 
ventor, who traded on him to such a point that after six 
years of it he came back ill and penniless. I must tell you 
that ho had married my younger sister, Loonie, and that she 
died before he went to America, leaving him little Celine, who 
was only a year old. I myself was then living with my 
husband, Theodore Labitto, a mason; and it’s not to brag 
that I say it, but however much I wore out my eyes with 
needlework he used to beat me till ho left me half-dead on the 
floor. But ho ended by deserting me and going off with’a 
young woman of twenty, which, after all, caused mo more 
Xfieasure than grief. And naturally when Salvat came back 
he sought me out, and found me alone with his little Celine, 
whom he had left in my charge when he went away, and who 
called me mamma. And we’ve all three been Uving together 
since then- 

She became somewhat embarrassed, and then, as if to show 
that she did not altogether lack some respectable family con¬ 
nections, she went on to say: ‘ For my part I've had no luck; 
but I’ve another sister, Hefrtense, who's married to a clerk, 
Monsieur Ghr4tiennot, and lives in a pretty lodging on the 
Boulevard Bochechouart, There were three of us bom of my 
father’s second marriage, Hortense, who’s the youngest, 
L6onie, who’s dead, and myself, Paulino, the eldest. And of 
my father’s first marriage I’ve still a brother, Eugene 

0 
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ToMsaint, wlio is ten years older thar^ me and is an engin ser 
like Salvat, and has been working ever since the war in Abe 
same establishment, the Grandidier factory, only a hundred 
steps away in the Eue Marcadet. The misfortune is that ha 
had a stroke lately. As for me, my eyes are done for; I 
ruined them by workmg ton hours a day at fine needlework. 
And now I can no longer even try to mend anything without 
my eyes filling with water till I can’t see at all. I’ve tried to 
find charwoman’s work, but I can’t get any; bad luck always 
follows us. And so W'e are in need of everything; we’ve 
nothing but black misery, tw'o or three days sometimes going 
by without a bite, so that it’s like the chance life of a dog 
that feeds on W'hat it can find. And with these last two 
months of bitter cold to freeze us, it’s sometimes made us 
think that one morning we should never wake up again. 
But what would you have ? I’ve never been happy. 1 was 
beaten to begin with, and now I’m done for, left in a corner, 
living on, I really don’t Icnow why.’ 

Her voice had begun to tremble, her red eyes moistened, 
and Pierre could realise that she tlius wept through life, a 
good enough woman, but one who had no will, and was already 
blotted out, so to say, from existence. 

‘ Oh ! I don’t complain of Balvat,’ she went on. ‘ He’s a 
good fellow: he only dreams of everybody’s happiness, and ho 
doesn’t drink, and he W'orks when he can. Only it’s certain 
that he’d work more if ho didn’t busy himself with politics. 
One can’t discuss things with comrades, and go to publio 
meetings, and be at the workshop at the same time. In that 
he’s at fault, that’s evident. But all the same he has good 
reason to complain, for one can’t imagine such misfortunes 
ns have pursued him. Everything has fallen on him, every¬ 
thing has beaten him down. Why, a saint even would have 
gone mad, so that one can understand that a poor beggar vrho 
has never had any luck should get quite wild. For the last 
two months he has only met one good heart, a learned gentle¬ 
man who lives up yonder on the height. Monsieur Guillaume 
Froment, who has given him a little work, jnst something to 
enable us to hav‘9 soma soup noy? and then.’ 

Much Btirprised by this mantioa of his brother, Pierre 
wished to ask certain questions; but a singular feeling of 
uneasiness, in wdiich fear and discretion mingled, checked 
his tongue. He looked at Celine, who stood before him, 
listening in silence with her grave, delicate air; and Madame 
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TIioodore, seeing him smile at the child, indulged in a final 
remark; ‘It’s just the thought of that child,’ said she, ‘ that 
throws Salvat out of his wits. Ho adores her, and he’d kill 
everybody, if he could, when ho sees her go supperless to bed. 
She’s such a good girl; she was learning so nicely at the 
Communal School I But now she hasn’t oven a shift to go 
there in.’ 

Pierre, who had at last written his address, slipped a 
five-franc piece into the little girl’s hand, and, desirous as ho 
was of curtailing any thanks, ho hastily said: ‘You will 
know now where to find mo if you need me for Laveuve. 
But I’m going to busy myself about him this very afternoon, 
and I really hope that ho will be fetched away this evening.’ 

Madame Theodore did not listen, but poured forth all 
possible blessings; whilst Celine, thunderstruck at seeing five 
francs in her hand, murmured: ‘ Oh! that poor papa, who 
has gone to hunt for money 1 Shall I run after him to toll 
him that we’ve got enough for to-day ? ’ , 

Then the priest, who was already in the passage, beard 
the woman answer: ‘ Oh 1 he’s far away if he’s still walking, 
lie’ll p’r’aps come back right enough.’ 

However, as Pierre, with buzzing head and grief-stricken 
heart, hastily escaped out of that frightful house of suffering, 
ho perceived to his astonishment Salvat and Victor Mathis 
standing together in a corner of the filthy courtyard, where 
the stench was so pestilential. They had come downstairs, 
there to continue their interrupted colloquy. And again 
they were talking in very low tones, and very quickly, mouth 
to mouth, absorbed in tho violent thoughts which mado 
their eyes flare. But they heard the priest’s footsteps, 
recognised him, and suddenly becoming cold and oahn, 
exchanged an energetic hand-snake without uttering another 
word. Victor went up towards Montmartre, whilst Salvat 
hesitated like a man who is consulting destiny. Then, as if 
trusting himself to stem chance, drawing up his thin figure, 
the figure of a weary, hungry toiler, he turned into the Eue 
Marcadet, and walk^ towards Paris, his tool-bag still ondei 
his arm. 

For an instant Pierre Mt a desire to run and call to him 
that his little girl wished him to go back again. But the 
same feeling of uneasiness as before came over the priest— a 
commingling of discretion and fear, a covert conviction that 
nothing ooum stby dfetffinY. Anfi he htmsiflS was ho hmgti 

oa 
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calm, no longer experienced the icy, despairing distress of ftlia 
early morning. On finding himself again in the street, amWst 
the quivering fog, he felt the fever, the glow of charity which 
the eight of such frightful wretchedness had ignited, once 
more within him. No, no 1 such suffering was too much; he 
wished to struggle still, to save Laveuve and restore a little 
joy to all those poor folk. The new experiment presented 
itself with that city of Paris which he had seen shrouded as 
with ashes, so mysterious and so perturbing beneath the 
threat of inevitable justice. And he dreamt of a huge sun 
bringing health and fruitfulness, that would make of the 
huge city the fertile field where would sprout the better world 
of to-morrow* 
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WEALTH AKD W'OELDLINESS 

That same morning, as was the case nearly every day, some 
intimates were expected to dejeuner at the Duvillards’, a few 
friends who more or less invited themselves. And on that 
chilly day, all thaw and fog, the regal mansion in the Rue 
Godot-de-Mauroy, near the Boulevard do la Madeleine, bloomed 
with the rarest flowers, for flowers W'ero the greatest passion 
of the Baroness, who transformed the lofty, sumptuous rooms, 
littered with marvels, into warm and odoriferous conservatories, 
whither the gloomy, livid light of Paris penetrated caressingly 
with infinite softness. 

The great reception rooms were on the ground floor, 
looking on to the spacious courtyard, and preceded by a little 
winter garden, which served as a vestibule where two footmen 
in liveries of dark green and gold were invariably on duty. 
A famous gallery of paintings, vallied at millions of francs, 
occupied the whole of the northern side of the house. And 
the grand staircase, of a sumptuousness which also was 
famous, conducted to the apartments usually occupied by the 
family—a large red dra^ving-room, a small blue and silver 
drawing-rooip, a study whose walla were hung with old 
stamped ieath«, and a dining-room in pale green with English 
furniture, not to mention the various bedchambers and 
dressing-rooms. Built in the time of Louis XIV., the mansion 
reined an aspect of noble grandeur, subordinated to the 
epicurean tastes of the triumphant bourgeoisie, which for a 
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ocUftury now had reigned by virtue of the omnipotence of 
money. 

Noon had not yet strueb, and Baron Duvillard, contrary 
to custom, found himself the first in the little blue and silver 
salon, lie was a man of sixty, tall and sturdy, with a large 
nose, full checks, broad, fleshy lips, and wolfish teeth, which 
had remained very fine. He had, however, become bald 
at an early age, and dyed the little hair that was left him. 
Moreover, since his beard had turned white he had kept his 
face clean-shaven. His grey eyes bespoke his audacity, and 
in his laugh there was a ring of conquest, while the whole of 
his face expressed the fact that this conquest was his own, that 
ho wielded the sovereignty of an unscrupulous master, who used 
and abused the power stolen and retained by his caste. 

He took a few steps, and then halted in front of a basket 
of wonderful orchids near the window. On the mantelpiece 
and table tufts of violets sent forth their perfume, and in the 
warm, deep silence which seemed to fall from the hangings, 
the Baron sat down and stretched himself in one of the largo 
armchairs, upholstered in blue satin striped with silver. He 
had taken a newspaper from his pocket, and began to re-peruso 
an article it contained, whilst all around him the entire 
mansion proclaimed his immense fortune, his sovereign power, 
the whole history of the century which had made him the master. 
Ilis grandfather, J6romo Duvillard, son of a petty advocate 
of Poitou, had come to Paris as a notary’s clerk in 1788, 
when he was eighteen; and very keen, intelligent and 
hungry, he had gained the family’s first three millions—at 
first in trafficking with the dmigr&s' estates when they were 
confiscated and sold as national property, and later, in con¬ 
tracting for supplies to the imperial army. His father, 
Gr4goire Duvillard, born in 1805, and the real great man of the 
family-—he who had first reigned in the Hue Godot-de-Mauroy, 
after King Louis Philippe had granted him the title of Baron— 
remained one of the recognised heroes of modern finance by 
reason of the scandalous profits which ho had made in every 
famous thieving speculation of the July Monarchy and the 
Second Empire, such as mines, railroads, and the Suez Canal. 
And he, the present Baron, Henri by name, and bom in 1836, 
had only seriously gone into business on Baron Gr^goire’s death 
soon alter the Franco-German War. However, he had done 
so with such a ragoful appetite, that in a quarter of a century • 
he had again doubled the family fortune. He rotted and 
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devoured everything that he touched; and at the same tijjaa 
ho was the tempter personified—the man who bought all 
consciences that were for sale — having fully understood 
the new era and its tendencies in presence of the demo¬ 
cracy, which in its turn had become hungry and iny 
patient. Inferior though he v^as both to his father and his 
grandfather, being a man of enjoyment, caring less for the 
work of conquest than the division of the spoil, he nevertheless 
remained a terrible fellow, a sleek triumpher, whoso operations 
were all certainties, who amassed millions at each stroke, and 
treated with governments on a footing of equality, able as ho 
was to place, if not France, at least a ministry, in his pocket. 
In one century and three generations royalty had become 
embodied in him ; a royalty already threatened, already 
shaken by the tempest close ahead. And at times his figure 
grew and expanded till it became, as it were, an incarnation 
of the whole bourgeoisie —that bourgeoisie which at the 
division of the spoils in 1789 appropriated everything, and has 
since fattened on everything at the expense of the masses, 
and refuses to restore anything whatever. 

The article which the Baron was re-perusing in a half¬ 
penny newspaper interested him. ‘LaVoix du rcuido’ was 
tt noisy sheet v/hich, under the pretence of defending outraged 
justice and morality, sot a fresh scandal circulating every 
morning in the hope of thereby increasing its sales. And 
that day, in big type on its front page, this sub-title was 
displayed : ‘ The Aliair of the African Railways. Five Millions 
.s])('nt in Bribes: Two Ministers Bought, Thirty Deputies and 
b:‘U!it.ors Com])romiscd.' Then in an article of odious violence 
He paper’s editor, the famous Bagnier, announced that he 
p.,.' jiiid intended to publish the list of the thirty-two 

members of Parliament, whoso support Baron Duvillard had 
purchased at the time when the Chambers had voted the bill 
for the African Railway Lines. Quite a romantic story was 
mingled with all this—the adventures of a certain Hunter, 
whom the Baron had employed as his go-between, and who 
had now fled. The Baron, however, re-perused each sentence 
and weighed each word of the article very calmly; and 
although he was alone he shrugged his shoulders and spoke 
alc»ud with the tranquil assurance of a man whose responsi¬ 
bility is covered and who is, moreover, too powerful to be 
molested. 

• The idiot 1 ’ he said; ‘ he knows even less than he pretends.’ 
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Just then, however, a first guest arrived, a man of barely 
four-and-thirty, elegantly dressed, dark and good looking, 
with a delicately shaped nose, and curly hair and board. As 
a rule, too, ho had laughing eyes, and something giddy, 
flighty, bird-liko in his demeanour; but that morning he 
seemed nervous, anxious oven, and smiled in a scared vray. 

‘ Ah 1 it’s you, Duthil,’ said the Baron, rising. ‘ Have you 
read this ? ’ And he showed the new comer the Voix du 
Peuple,’ which he was folding up to replace it in his 
pocket. 

‘ Why, yes, I’ve read it. It’s amazing. How can Sagnier 
have got hold of the list of names ? Has there been some 
traitor ? ’ 

The Baron looked at his companion quietly, amused by 
his secret anguish. Duthil, the son of a notary of Angoulome, 
almost poor and very honest, had been sent to Baris as 
deputy for that town whilst yet very young, thanks to the 
high reputation of his father; and ho there led a life of 
pleasure and idleness, even as ho had formerly done when a 
student. However, his pleasant bachelor’s quarters in the 
Euo de Suresnes, and his success as a handsome man in the 
whirl of women among whom ha lived, cost him no little 
money; and gaily enough, devoid as he was of any moral 
sense, he had already glided into all sorts of compromising 
and lowering actions, like a light-headed, superior man, a 
charming, thoughtless fellov;, who attached no importance 
whatever to such trifles. 

‘ Bah ! ’ said the Baron at last. ‘ Has Sagnier even got a 
list? I doubt it, for tlicre was none; Hunter wasn't so 
foolish as to draw one up. And besides, it was merely an 
ordinary affair; nothing more was done than is always done 
in such matters of business.’ 

Duthil, who for the first time in his life had felt anxious, 
listened like one that needs to bo reassured. ‘ Quite so ; eh ? ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ That’s what I thought. There isn’t a cat 
to be whipped in the whole affair.’ 

He tried to laugh as usual, and no longer exactly know 
how it was that he had received some ten thousand francs in 
connection with the matter—w'hcther it wore in the shape of 
a vague loan, or else under some pretext of publicity, puffery, 
or advertising, for Hunter had noted with extreme adroitness, 
BO as to give no offence to the susceptibilitieB of even the 
.least virginal consciences. 
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* No, there’s not a cat to be whipped' repeated Duvillard, 
who decidedly seemed amused by the face which Duthil was 
pulling, ‘ And besides, my dear follow, it’s well known that 
eats always fall on their feet. But ha%’o you scon Silviano ? ’ 

‘ I have just left her. I found her in a great rage with yon. 
She learnt this morning that her affair of the Com6die is off.’ 

A rush of anger suddenly reddened the Baron’s face. Ho, 
who could scoff so calmly at the throat of fho African Bail- 
ways scandal, lost his balance and felt his blood boiling 
directly there w'as any question of Silviane, the last, imperious 
passion of his sixtieth year. ‘ What 1 off ? ’ said ho. ‘ But 
at the Fine Arts OffSee they gave me almost a positive 
promise only the day before yesterday.’ 

He referred to a stubborn caprice of Silviane d’Aulnay, 
who, although she had hitherto only reaped a success of 
beauty on the stage, obstinately sought to enter the Comedio 
Fran^aise and make her dSut there in the part of ‘ Pauline ’ 
in Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte,’ wliich part she had been studying 
desperately for several months past. Her idea seemed an 
insane one, and all Paris laughed at it; but the young woman, 
with superb assurance, kept herself well to the front, and 
imperiously demanded the rdle, feeling sure that she would 
conquer. 

‘ It was the minister! who wouldn’t have it,’ explained 
Duthil. 

The Baron was choking * The minister! the minister I 
Ah! well, I will soon have that minister sent to the right¬ 
about.' 

However he had to cease speaking, for at that moment 
Baroness Duvillard came into the little drawing-room. At 
forty-six years of age she was still very beautiful. Very fair 
and tall, having hitherto put oi^but little superfluous fat, 
and retaining perfect arms and shoulders, with speckless silky 
skin, it was only her face that was spoiling—colouring slightly 
with reddish blotches. And these blemishes were her torment, 
her hourly thought and worry. Her Jewish origin was re¬ 
vealed by her somewhat long and strangely charming face, 
with blue and softly voluptuous eyes. As indolent as an 
Oriental slave, disliking to have to move, walk, or even speak, 
she seemed intended for a harem life, especially as she was 
for ever tending her person. That day she was all in white, 
gowned in a white silk toilette of delicious and lustrous 
simplicity. 
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Duth complimented her, and kissed her hand with an 
enraptured air. ‘ Ah I madame, you set a little springtide in 
my heart. Paris is so black and muddy this morning.’ 

However, a second guest entered the room, a tall and 
handsome man of five or six and thirty; and the Baron, still 
disturbed by his passion, profited by this opportunity to make 
his escape. Ho carried Dutliil away into his study, saying, 
‘ Come hero an instant, my dear fellow. I have a few more 
words to say to you about the affair in question. Monsieur da 
Quinsac will keep my wife company for a moment.’ 

The Baroness, as soon as she was alone with the now 
comer, who, like Bulbil, had most respectfully kissed her hand, 
gave him a long, silent look, while her soft eyes filled with 
tears. Deep silence, tinged with some slight embarrassment, 
had fallen, but she ended by s.aying in a very low voice : ‘ How 
happy I am, Gerard, to find myself alone w’ith you for a 
moment. For a month past I have not had that happiness.’ 

The circumstances in which Henri Duvillard had married 
the younger daughter of Justus Stcinbergor, the groat Jew 
banker, fonned quite a story, which was often recalled. The 
Bteinbergers—after the fashion of the Eothschilds—were 
originally four brothers—Justus, residing in Paris, and the 
three others at Berlin, Vienna, and London, a circumstance 
which gave their secret association most formidable 
power in the financial markets of Europe. Justus, however, 
was the least wealthy of the four, and in Baron Gr^goire 
Duvillard he had a redoubtable adversary, against whom ha 
was compelled to struggle each time that any largo prey was 
in question. And it was alter a terrible encounter between 
the pair, after the eager sharing of the spoils, that the crafty idea 
had come to Justus of giving his younger daughter. Eve, in 
marriage, by way of douceur, to the Baron’s son, Henri. So 
far the latter had only been known as an amiable follow, fond 
of horses and club life; and no doubt Justus’s idea was 
that, at the death of the redoubtable Baron, who was already 
condemned by his physicians, he would bo able to lay his 
hands on the rival banking-house, particularly if he only 
had in front of him a son-in-law whom it was easy to conquer. 
As it happened, Henri had been mastered by a violent paasion 
for Eve’s blonde beauty, which was then dazzling. He 
wished to marry her, and his father, who knew him, 
consented, in reality greatly amused to think that Justus 
was making an execrably bad stroke of business. The 
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enterprise became indeed disastrous for Justus when ^enri 
succeeded his father, and the man of prey appeared from 
beneath the man of pleasure and carved himself his own 
huge share in exploiting the unbridled appetites of the 
middle-class democracy, which had at last secured possession 
of power. Not only did Eve fail to devour Henri, who in 
his turn had become Baron Duvillard, the all-powerful 
banker, more and more master of the market; but it was 
the Baron who devoured Eve, and this in less than four 
years’ time. After she had borne him a daughter and a son 
in turn, ho suddenly drew away from her, neglected her, as 
if she were a mere toy that ho no longer cared for. She 
was at first both surprised and distressed by the change, 
especially on learning that ho was resuming his bachelor’s 
habits, and had set his fickle if ardent aficetions elsewhere. 
Then, however, without any kind of recrimination, any 
display of anger, or even any particular effort to regain her 
ascendency over him, she, on her side, imitated his example. 
She could not live without love, and assuredly she had only 
been born to bo beautiful, to fascinate, and reap adoration. 
To the lover whom she chose when she was fivc-and-twenty 
she remained faithful for more than fifteen years, as faithful 
as she might have been to a husband ; and when he died her 
grief w'as intense—it w'as like real widowhood. Six months 
later, however, having met Count Gdrard de Quinsao, she had 
again been unable to resist her imperative need of adoration, 
and an intrigue bad followed. 

‘Have you been ill, my dear Gdrard?’ she inquired, 
noticing the young man’s embarrassment. ‘ Are you hiding 
some worry from mo ? ’ 

She was ten years older than ho was; and she clung 
desperately to this last passion ,pf hers, revolting at the 
thought of growing old, and resolved upon every effort to 
keep the young man beside her. 

‘ No, I am hiding nothing, I assure you,' replied the Count. 
• But my mother has had much need of mo recently.’ 

She continued looking at him, how'ever, with anxious 
passion, finding him so taU and aristocratic of mien, with his 
regular features and dark hair, and moustaches which were 
alw^s most carefully tended . He belonged to one of the 
oldest families of Franco, and resided on a ground floor 
in the Eue St. Dominique with his widowed mother, 
Vho had been ruined by her adventurously inclined husband, 
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and ^ad at most an income of some fifteen thousand francs* 
to live upon. Gerard, for his part, had never done anything. 
Contenting himself with his one year of obligatory military 
service, he had ronoimccd the profession of arms in the same 
way as ho had renounced that of diplomacy, the only one that 
offered him an opening of any dignity. ' He spent his days in 
that busy idleness common to all yoimg men who lead ‘ Paris 
life.’ And his mother, haughtily severe though she was, 
seemed to excuse this, as if in her opinion a man of his birth 
was bound by way of protest to keep apart from official life 
under a Republic. However, she no doubt had more intimate, 
more disturbing reasons for indulgence. She had nearly 
lost him when he was only seven, through an attack of brain 
fever. At eighteen ho had complained of his heart, and the 
doctors had recommended that ho should bo treated gently in 
all respects. She knew, therefore, what a lie lurked behind his 
proud demeanour, within his lofty figure, that haughty facade 
of his race. Ho was but dust, ever threatened with illness 
and collapse. In the depths of his seeming virility there was 
merely girlish abandon ; and he was simply a weak, good- 
natured fellow, liable to every stumble. It was on the 
occasion of a visit which ho had paid with his mother to the 
Asylum of tho Invalids of Labour that he had first seen Eve, 
whom he continued to meet; his mother, closing her eyes to 
this culpable connection in a sphere of society which she 
treated with contempt, in the same way as she had closed 
them to so many other acts of folly, which she had forgiven 
because she regarded them as tho mere lapses of an ailing 
child. Moreover, Eve had made a conquest of Madame de 
Quinsac, who was very pious, by an action which had recently 
amazed society. It had been suddenly learnt that she had 
allowed Monseigneur Martha to convert her to the Roman 
Catholic faith. This thing, which she had refused to do when 
solicited by her lawful husband, she had since done in the hope 
of ensuring herself a lover’s eternal affection. And all Pans 
was still stirred by the magnificence exhibited at the 
Madeleine, on the occasion of tlie baptism of that Jewess of 
five-and-forty, whose beauty and whose tears had upset every 
heart. 

Gdrard, on his side,, was still flattered by the deepiand 
tenderness shown to him; but weariness was coming, 
and he had already sought to break off the connection by 
“ * £600. 
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avoiding any further assignations. He well understood Eve’s 
glances and her tears, and though he was moved at sight of 
them, he tried to excuse himself. ‘ I assure you,’ said he, 
' my mother has kept mo so busy that I could not get away.’ 
But she, without a word, still turned her tearful glance on 
him, and weak, like herself, in despair that he should have 
been left alone with her in this fashion, he yielded, unable to 
continue refusing. ‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘ this afternoon at 
four o’clock, Eue Matignon, if you are free.’ . 

Ho had lowered his voice in speaking, but a slight rustle 
made him turn his head and start like one in fault. It was 
the Baroness’s daughter Camille entering the room. She had 
heard nothing; but by the smile which the others had ex¬ 
changed, by the very quiver of the air, she understood 
everything—an assignation for that very day and at the very 
spot which she suspected. Some slight embarrassment fol¬ 
lowed, an exchange of anxious and evil glances. 

Camille, at three-and-twenty, was a very dark young 
woman, short of stature and somewhat defoimcd, with her 
left shoulder higher than the right. There seemed to be 
nothing of her father or mother in her. Her case was one 
of those unforeseen accidents in family heredity which make 
people wonder whence they can arise. Her only pride lay in 
her beautiful black eyes and superb black hair, which, short 
as she was, would, said she, have sufficed to clothe her. But 
her nose was long, her face deviated to the left, and her chin 
was pointed. Hei thin, witty and malicious lips bespoke all 
the rancour and perverse anger stored in the heart of this 
uncomely creature, whom the thought of her uncomeliness 
enraged. However, the one whom she most hated in the 
whole world was her own mother—that amorosa who was so 
little fitted to be a mother, who had never loved her, never 
paid attention to her, but had tibandoned her to the care of 
servants from her very infancy. In this wise real hatred had 
grown up between the two women, mute and frigid on the 
one side, and active and passionate on the other. The 
daughter hated her mother because she found her beautiful, 
because she had not been created in the same image: beauti¬ 
ful with the beauty with which her mother crushed her. Day 
by day she suffered at being sought by none, at realising that 
the adoration of one and all still went-to her mother. As she 
was amusing in her maliciousness, people listened to her and 
laughed; however, the glances of all the men—even, and 
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fnaecd especially, the younger ones—soon reverted to her 
triumphant mother, who seemingly defied old ago. In part 
for this reason Camille, with ferocious determination, had 
decided that she would dispossess her mother of her last lover, 
G6rard, and marry him herself, conscious that such a loss 
would doubtless kill the Baroness. Thanks to her promised 
dowry of five millions of francs, the young woman did not 
lack suitors; but, little flattered by their advances, she was 
accustomed tp say, with her malicious laugh: ‘Oh! of 
course; wily, for five millions they would take a wife from a 
madhouse.’ However, she herself had re.ally begun to love 
G6rard, who, good-natured as he was, evinced much kindness 
towards this sufiTering young woman whom nature had treated 
so harshly. It worried him to see her forsaken by everyone, 
and little by little he yielded to the grateful tenderness which 
she displayed towards him, happy, handsome man that ho 
was, at being regarded as a demi-god and having such a 
slave. Indeed, in his attempt to quit the mother there W'as 
certainly a thought of allowing the daughter to marry hiln, 
which would be an agreeable ending to it all; though he did 
not as yet acknowledge this, ashamed as he felt and em¬ 
barrassed by his illustrious name and all the complications 
and tears which ho foresaw. 

The silence continued. Camille with her piercing glance, 
as sharp as any knife, had told her mother that she knew the 
truth; and then with another and pain-fraught glance she 
had complained to G6rard. He, in order to re-establish 
equilibrium, could only think of a compliment: ‘ Good 
morning, Camilla. Ah! that havana-brown gown of yours 
looks nice I It’s astonishing how well rather sombre colours 
suit you.’ 

Camille glanced at her mother’s white robe, and then at 
her own dark gown, which scarcely allowed her neck and 
wrists to be seen. ‘ Yes,’ she replied, laughing, ‘ I only look 
passable Avhen I don’t dress as a young girl.’ 

Eve, ill at ease, worried by the growth of a rivalry, in 
wliich she did not as yet wish to believe, changed the 
conversation. ‘ Isn't your brother there ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Why, yes, we came down together.’ 

Hyacinthe, who came in at that moment, shook hands 
With Gerard in a weary way. He was twenty, and had 
inherited his mother’s pale blond hair, and her long face 
full^ of Oriental languor; while from his father ho had 
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derived his grey eyes and thick lips, expressive of unscrupu- 
lons appetites. A wretched scholar, regarding every profession 
with the same contempt, he had decided to do nothing. 
Spoilt by bis father, he took some little interest in poetry and 
music, and lived in an extraordina:^^ circle of artists, low 
W'omen, madmen and bandits; boasting himself of all sorts 
of crimes and vices, professing the very worst philosophical 
and social ideas, invariably going to extremes—becoming 
in tmai a Collectivist, an Individualist, an Anarchist, a 
Pessimist, a Symbolist, and what not besides; without, 
however, ceasing to be a Catholic, as this conjunction of 
Catholicity with something else seemed to him the supreme 
bon ton. In reality he was simply e'lppty and rather a fool. 
In four generations the vigorous hungry blood of the Duvillards, 
after producing three magnificent beasts of prey, had, as if 
exliausted by the contentment of every passion, ended in this 
sorry, emasculated creature, who was incapable alike of great 
knavery or great debauchery. 

Camille, who was too intelligent not to realise her brother’s 
nothingness, was fond of teasing him; and looking at him as 
ho stood there, tightly buttoned in his long frock-coat with 
pleated skirt—a resurrection of the romantic period, which 
he carried to exaggeration—she resumed: ‘ Mamma has been 
asking for you, Hyacintho. Come and show her your gown. 
You are the one w'ho would look nice dressed as a young 
girl.' 

However, he eluded her without replying. He was 
covertly afraid of her, though they lived together in great 
intimacy, frankly exchanging confidences respecting their 
perverse views of life. And he directed a glance of disdain 
at the wonderful basket of orchids, which seemed to him past 
the fashion, far too common now’adays. For his part he had 
left the lilies of life behind him, ansi reached the ranunculus, 
the flower of blood. 

The two last guests who were expected now arrived 
almost together. The first was the investigating magistrate 
Amadieu, a little man of five-and-forty, who was an in¬ 
timate of the household had been brought into notoriety 
by a recent Anarchist affair. Betwen a pair of fair, bushy 
whiskers he displayed a flat, regular, judicial face, to which he 
tried to impart an expression of keenness by w'earing a single 
eyeglass, behind which his glance roarkled. Vew worldly, 
mOrtOTet, to belonged fo the newi^cial sehool, beTng a 
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flistinguished psychologist and having written a book in reply 
to the abuses of criminalist physiology. And he was also a 
Tnnn of great, tenacious ambition, fond of notoriety, and ever 
on the look-out for those resounding legal affairs which bring 
glory. Behind him at last appeared General de Bozonnct, 
Gerard’s uncle on the maternal side, a tall, lean old man 
with a nose like an eagle’s beak. Chronic rheumatism had 
recently compelled him to retire from the service. Eaised 
to a colonelcy after the Franco-German war in reward for his 
gallant conduct at St. Privat, ho had, in spite of his extremely 
monarchical connections, kept his sworn faith to Napoleon 
III. And ho was excused in his own sphere of society for 
this species of military Bonapartism, on account of the 
bitterness with which he accused the Republic of having 
ruined the army. Worthy fellow that he was, extremely 
fond of his sister, Madame de Quinsac, it seemed as though 
he acted in accordance with some secret desire of hers in 
accepting the invitations of Baroness Duvillard, by way of 
rendering Gdrard’s constant presence in her house more natural 
and excusable. 

However, the Baron and Duthil now returned from the 
study, laughing loudly in an exaggerated way, doubtless to 
make the others believe that they were quite easy in mind. 
And one and all passed into the large dining-room, where a 
big wood fire was burning, its gay flames lighting like a 
ray of springtidt? the fine mahogany furniture of English 
make laden with silver and crystal. The room, of a soft 
mossy green, had an unassuming charm in the pale light; 
and the table, which in the centre displayed the richness of 
its covers and the im macu late whiteness of its linen adorned 
with Venetian point, seemed to have flowered miraculously 
with a wealth of largo tea roses, most admirable blooms for 
the season, and of delicious perfume. 

The Baroness seated the General on her right and Amadiea 
on her left. The Baron on his right placed Duthil, and on 
his left Gerard. Then the young people installed themselves 
at either end, Camille between Gerard and the General, and 
Hyacinthe between Duthil and Amadieu. And forthwith, 
from the moment of starting on the scrambled eggs and truffles, 
conversation began—the usual conversation of Parisian 
dejeuners, when every event, great or little, of the morning 
or the day before is passed in review: the truths and the 
falsehnods current in every sdcM sphere, the fihiaibtal ebcChdal 
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and tie political adventure of the boar, the novel that has 
just appeared, the play that has just been produced, the stories 
which should only be retailed in whispers, but which are 
repeated aloud. And beneath all the light wit which circulates, 
beneath all the laughter, which often has a false ring, each 
retains his or her particular worry or distress of mind, at times 
60 acute that it becomes perfect agony. 

With Lis quiet and wonted impudence, the Baron, bravely 
enough, was the hrst to speak of the article in the ‘ Voix du 
Pcuple.’ ‘ I say, have yon read Sagnier’s article this morning ? 
It’s a good one; ho has verve, you know, but what a dangerous 
lunatic he is 1 ’ 

This set everybody at ease, for the article would certainly 
have weighed upon the ddjeuner had no one mentioned it. 

‘It’s the “Panama” dodge over again 1’ cried Duthil. 

‘ But no, no, we’ve had quite enough of it! ’ 

‘Why,’ resumed the Baron, ‘the affair of the African 
Eailw’ay Linos is as clear as spring water 1 All those whom 
Sagnier threatens may sleep in peace. The truth is that it’s 
a scheme to upset Barroux’s ministry. Leave to mtorpellate 
will certainly be asked for this afternoon. You’ll see what a 
fine uproar there’ll be in the Chamber.’ 

‘That libellous, scandal-seeking press,’ said Amadicu 
gravely, ‘ is a dissolving agent which will bring Franco to 
ruin. We ought to have laws against it.’ 

The General made an angry gesture: ‘ Laws! What’s the 
use of them, since nobody has the courage to enforce them ? ’ 

Silence fell. With a light, discreet step the house-steward 
presented some grilled mullet. So noiseless was the service 
amid the cheerful perfumed w'armth that not even the faintest 
clatter of crockery was heard. Without anyone knowing how 
it had come about, however, the conversation had suddenly 
changed; and somebody inqtired, ‘So the revival of the 
piece is postponed ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gerard, ‘ I heard this morning that “ Polyeucte ” 
wouldn’t get its turn till April at the earliest.’ 

At this Camille, w-ho hitherto had remained silent, 
watching the young Count and seeking to win him back, 
turned her glittering eyes npon her father and mother. It 
was a question of that revival in which Silviane was so 
stubbornly determined to make her dibut. However, the 
Baron and the Baroness evinced perfect serenity, having long 
been acquainted with all that concerned each other. More- 
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over, Eve was too much occupied with her own passion to 
think of anything else, and the Baron too busy with the fresh 
application which he intended to make in tempestuous fashion 
at the Ministry of Fine Arts, so as to wrest Hilviane’s engage¬ 
ment from those in office. He contented himself witli 
saying: ‘ How would you have them revive pieces at the 
Com^die ? They have no actresses left there.’ 

‘ Oh, by the way,’ the Baroness on her side simply re¬ 
marked, ‘ yesterday, in that play at the Vaudeville, Delphine 
Vignot wore such an exquisite gown. She’s the only one too 
who knows how to arrange her hair.’ 

Thereupon Duthil, in somewhat veiled language, began to 
relate a story about Delphine and a well-known senator. And 
then came another scandal, the sudden and almost suspicious 
death of a lady friend of the Duvillards’; whereupon the 
General, without any transition, broke in to relievo his bitter 
feelings by denouncing the idiotic manner in which the anny 
was now-a-days organised. Meantime the old Bordeaux 
glittered like ruby blood in the delicate crystal glasses.' A 
truffled fillet of venison had just east its somewhat sharp scent 
amidst the dying perfume of the roses, when some asparagus 
made its appearance, a primeur which once had been so rare, 
but which no longer caused any astonishment. 

‘ Now-a-days we get it all through the winter,’ said the 
Baron with a gesture of disenchantment. 

‘And so,’ asked Gerard at the same moment, ‘the Princess 
do Ham’s matinie is for this afternoon?’ 

Camille quickly intervened. ‘ Yes, this afternoon. Shall 
you go ? ’ 

‘ No, I don’t think so, I sha’n’t be able,’ replied the young 
man in embarrassment. 

‘Ah! that little Princess, she’s really deranged, you know,’ 
exclaimed Duthil. ‘ You are aware that she calls herself a 
widow ? But the truth, it seems, is that her husband, a real 
Prince, connected with a royal house and very handsome, is 
travelling about the u'orld in the company of a singer. She, with 
her vicious, urchin-like face, preferred to come and reign in Paris, 
in that mansion of the Avenue HoChe, which is certamly th* 
most extraordinary Noah’s ark imaginable, with its swarming 
of cosmopolitan society indulging in every extravagance!’ 

‘ Be quiet, you mMicious fellow,’ the Baroness gently in¬ 
terrupted. ‘ We, here, are very fond of Bosemonde, who is a 
charming woman.’ 


s 
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‘Oh] certainly,’ Camille ag-ain resumed. ‘SLeinvited 
ns; and we are going to her place by-and-by, are we-not, 
mamma?’ 

To avoid replying, the Baroness pretended that she did 
not hear; whilst Duthil, who seemed to bo well-informed 
concerning the Princess, continued to make merry over her 
intended matinie, at which she meant to produce some 
Spanish dancing-girls whose performance w'as so very in¬ 
decorous that all Paris, forewarned of tire circumstance, 
would certainly swarm to her house. And ho added: ‘ You’ve 
heard that she has given up painting ? Y^cs, she busies her- 
seli with chemistiy ? Her salon is full of Anarchists now— 
and, by the way, it seemed to me that she had cast her eyes 
on you, my dear Hyacinthe.’ 

Hyacintho had hitherto hold his tongue, as if he took no 
interest in anything. ‘ 0)i 1 she bores me to death,’ ho now 
condescended to reply. ‘ If I’an going to her maiinde, it’s 
simply in the hope of meeting my friend young Lord George 
Eldrett, who wrote to me from London to give me an appoint¬ 
ment at the Princess’s. And I admit that -hers is the only 
salon where I find somebody to talk to.’ 

‘ And so,’ asked Amadiou in an ironical W'ay, ‘ you have 
now gone o'ver to Anarchism ? ’ 

With his air of lofty elegance Hyacinthe impertixrbably 
confessed his creed: ‘ But it seems to mo, monsieur, that in 
these times of universal baseness and ignominy, no man of 
any distinction can bo other than an Anarchist.’ 

A laugh ran round the table. Hyacinthe was very much 
spoilt, and considered very entertaining. His father in par¬ 
ticular was immensely amused by the notion that he of all 
men should have an Anarchist for a son. However, the 
General, in his rancorous moments, talked anarchically 
enough of blowing up a society «which was so stupid as to let 
itself be led by half a dozen disreputable characters. And, 
indeed, the investigating magistrate, who was gradually 
making a specialty of Anarchist affairs, proved the only one 
who opposed the young man, defending threatened civilisation 
and giving terrifying paartioulars concerning what he called 
the army of devastation and massacre. The others, while 
partaking of some delicious duck’s-liver pdti, which the house- 
steward handed them, continued smiling. There was so 
much misery, said they; one must take everything into 
account; things would surely end by righting thomselveg. 
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And the Baron himself declared, in a conciliatory manner; 
‘It’s'certain that one might do something, though nobody 
knows exactly what. As for all sensible and moderate claims, 
oh I I agree to them in advance. For, instance, the lot of 
the working classes may be ameliorated, charitable enterprises 
may be undertaken, such, for instance, as our Asylum for the 
Invalids of Labour, which we have reason to be proud of. 
But wo must not be asked for impossibilities.’ 

With the dessert came a sudden spell of silence; it was 
as if, amidst the restless fluttering of the conversation, and the 
dizziness bom of the copious meal, each one’s worry or 
distress was again wringing the heart and setting an ex¬ 
pression of perturbation on the countenance. The nervous 
absent-mindedness of Duthil, threatened with denunciation, 
was seen to revive ; so, too, the anxious anger of the Baron, 
who W'as meditating how ho might possibly manage to content 
Bilviane. That woman was this sturdy, powerful man’s 
taint, the secret sore which wmnld perhaps end by eating him 
away and destroying him. But it was the frightful drama in 
which the Baroness, Camille and Gerard were concerned that 
flitted by most visi))ly across the faces of all three of them: 
that hateful rivalry of mother and daughter, contending for 
the man they loved. And, meantime, the silver-gilt blades 
of the dessert-knives were delicately peeling choice fruit. 
And there were bunches of golden grapes looldng beautifully 
fresh, and a procession of sweetmeats and little cakes—an 
infinity of dainties, over which the most satiated appetites 
lingered complacently. 

Then, just as the finger-glasses were being served, a foot¬ 
man came and bent over the Baroness, who answered in an 
undertone, ‘ Well, show him into the salon ; I will join him 
there.’ And aloud to the otiicrs she added: ‘ It’s Monsieur 
I'Abbd Fromont, who has called and asks most particularly 
to see me. lie won’t be in our way; I thmk that almost all 
of you know him. Oh 1 he’s a genuine saint, and I have 
much sympathy for him.’ 

For a few minutes longer they loitered round the table, and 
then at last quitted the dining-room, which was full of the 
odours of viands, wines, fruits, and roses; quite warm, too, with 
the heat thrown out by the big logs of firewood, which were 
falling into embers amidst the somewhat jumbled brightness 
of all the crystal and silver, and the pale, delicate light which 
feU.upon the disorderly table. 

Dl 
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Pierre had remained standing in the centre of the little 
bine and silver saloti. Seeing a tray on which the coffee ahd the 
liqueurs were in readiness, he regretted that he had insisted 
upon being received. And his embarrassment increased when 
the company came in rather noisily, with bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks. However, his charitable fervour had revived so 
ardently within him that he overcame this embarrassment, 
and all that remained to him of it was a slight feeling of 
discomfort at bringing the whole frightful morning which he 
had just spent amid such scenes of wretchedness, such 
darkness and cold, such filth and hunger, into this bright, 
warm, perfumed affluence, where the useless and the super¬ 
fluous overflowed around those folk who seemed so gay at 
having made a delightful meal. 

However, the Baroness at once came forward with G6rard ; 
for it was through the latter, whose mother ho knew, that the 
priest had been presented to the Duvillards at the time of the 
famous conversion. And as he apologised for having called 
at such an inconvenient hour, the Baroness responded: ‘ But 
you are always welcome. Monsieur I’Abbd. You w'ill allow 
me just to attend to my guests, won’t you ? I will be with 
you in an instant.’ 

She thereupon returned to the table on which the tray 
had been placed, in order to servo the cofifeo and the liqueurs, 
with her daughter’s assistance. Gerard, however, remained 
with Pierre; and, so it chanced, began to speak to him of 
the Asylum for the Invalids of Labour, whore they had mot 
one another at the recent laying of the foundation-stone of a 
new pavilion which was being erected, thanks to a handsome 
donation of 100,000 franca made by Baron Duvillard. So 
far, the enterprise only comprised four pavilions out of the 
fourteen which it was proposed to erect on the vast site given 
by the City of Paris on the peifinsula of Gennevilliersand 
BO the subscription fund remained open. And, indeed, no little 
noise was made over this charitable enterprise, which was 
regarded as a complete and peremptory reply to the accusa¬ 
tions of those evilly disposed j^ersons who charged the satiated 
bourgeoisie with doing nothing for the workers. But the 
truth was that a magnificent chapel, erected in the centre of 
the site, had absorbed two-thirds of the funds hitherto 
collected. Humerous lady patronesses, chosen from all the 

'This Bo-oalled peninsula lies to the north-west ol Paris, and ii 
leroed by the windings el the Seine.—2Va»i, 
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' worlds ’ of Paris—the Baroness Duvillard, the Countess de 
Quinsac, the Princess Eosemonde de Harn, and a score of 
others—were entrusted with the task of keeping the enterprise 
alive by dint of collections and fancy bazaars. But success 
bad been chiefly obtained thanks to the happy idea of ridding 
the ladies of all the weighty cares of organisation by choosing 
as managing director a certain Fonsegue, who, besides being a 
deputy and editor of the ‘ Globe ’ newspaper, was a prodigious 
promoter of all sorts of enterprises. And the ‘ Globe ’ never 
paused in its propaganda, but answered the attacks of the 
revolutionaries by extolling the inexhaustible charity of the 
governing classes in siich wise that at the last elections the 
enterprise had ser\'cd as a victorious electoral weapon. 

However, Camille was walking about with a steaming cup 
of coffee in her hand. ‘ Will you take some coffee, Monsieur 
I’xibbe ? ’ she inquired. 

‘No, thank yon, madomolsello.’ 

‘ A glass of Chartreuse then ? ’ 

‘ No, thank you.’ 

Then, everybody being served, the Baroness came back and 
said amiably: ‘ Well, Monsieur I’Abbd, what do you desire _ 
of me ? ’ 

Pierre began to speak almost in an undertone, his throat 
contracting and his heart beating with emotion. ‘I have 
come, madame, to appeal to your great kindness of heart. 
This morning, in a frightful house in the Eue des Saules, 
behind Montmartre, I beheld a sight which utterly upset me. 
You can have no idea what an abode of misery and suffering 
it was ; its inmates without fire or broad, the men reduced to 
idleness because there is no work, the mothers having no 
more milk for their babes, the children barely clad, coughing 
and shivering. And among all these horrors I saw the worst, 
the most abominable of all—an old workman, laid on his back 
by age, dying of hunger, huddled on a heap of rags, in a nook 
which a dog would not even accept as a kennel.’ 

He tried to recount things as discreetly as possible, 
frightened by the very words he spoke, the horrors he had to 
relate in that sphere of superlative luxury and enjoyment, 
before those happy ones who possessed all the gifts of this 
world; for—to use a slang expression—he fully realised that 
he sang out of tune, and in most uncourteous fashion. What 
a strange idea of his to have called at the hour when one has 
just-finished ddjemer, when the aroma of hot coffee flatters 
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happy digestion I Nevertheless he went on, and even ended 
by raising his voice, yielding to the feeling of revolt which 
gradually stirred him; going to the end of his terrible narra¬ 
tive, naming liavonvo, insisliiig on the unjust abandonment 
in which the old man was left, and ashing for succour in the 
name of human compassion. And the whole company 
approached to listen to him; he could see the Baron and 
the General, and Dulhil and Amadicu in front of him, sipping 
their coffee, in silence, without a gesture. 

‘ Well, madamo,' ho concluded, ‘ it scorned to nae that 
one could not leave that old man an hour longer in such a 
frightful position, and that this very evening you would have 
the extreme goodness to have him admitted into the Asylum 
of the Livalids of Labour, which is, 1 think, the propermnd 
only place for him.’ 

Tears had moistened Eve’s beautiful eyes. She was in 
consternation at so sad a story coming to her to spoil her 
afternoon, when she was looldng forward to her assignation 
with G6rard. Weak and indolent as she w'as, lacking all 
initiative, too much occupied moreover with her owm person, 
she had only accepted the presidency of the committee on 
the condition that all administrative worries were to fall on 
Fonsigue. ‘Ah I Monsieur rAbb6,’ she murmured, ‘ you rend 
my heart. But I can do nothing, nothing at all, I assure 
you. Moreover, I believe that W'e have already inquired into 
the affair of that man Laveuve. With us, you know, there 
must be the most serious guarantees w’ith regard to every 
admission. A reporter is chosen who has to give us full infor¬ 
mation. Wasn’t it you, Monsieur Duthil, who were charged 
W'ith this man Laveuvo’s affair ? ’ 

The deputy was finishing a glass of Chartreuse. ‘ Yes, it 
was I. That fine follow played you a comedy, Monsieur 
I’Abbd. Ho isn’t at all ill, and ifyou left him any money you 
may be sure he went down to drink it as soon as you were 
gone. For ho is always drunk; and, besides that, ho has the 
most hateful disposition imaginable, crying out from morning 
till evening against the bourgeois, and saying that if he had 
any strength left in his arms he would undertake to blow up 
the whole show. And, moreover, he won’t go into the asylum; 
he says that it’s a reel prison, where one’s guarded by Beguins 
who force one to hoar mass, a dirty convent where the gates 
are shut at nine in the evening I And there are so many of 
them like that, who rather &an bo succoured prefer their 
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lioerty, with cold and hunger and death. Well, then, lot the 
Laveuvcs die in the street, since they refuse to be with us, 
and be warm, and cat in our asylums!’ 

The General and Amadieu nodded their heads approvingly. 
But Davillard showed himself more generous. ‘ No, no, in¬ 
deed ! A man’s a man after all, and should bo succoured in 
spite of himself.’ 

Eve, however, in despair at the idea, that she would be 
robbed of her afternoon, struggled and sought for reasons.^ ‘I 
assure you that my hands are altogether t^. Monsieur 
I’AbM does not doubt my heart or my zeal. But how can I 
possibly assemble the committee without a few days’ delay ? 
And I have particular reasons for coming to no decision, 
especially in an affair which has already been inquired into 
and pronounced upon, without the committee’s sanction.’ 
Then, all at once she found a solution; ‘ What I advise you to 
do. Monsieur I’Abbi, is to go at once to see Monsieur Fons 6 gue, 
our managing director. Ho alone can act in an urgent case, 
for ho knows that the ladies have imlimited confidence in him 
and approve everything ho does.’ 

‘ You will find Fons^guo at the Chamber,’ added Duthil 
smiling; ‘ only the sitting will be a warm one, and I doubt 
whether you will bo able to have a comfortable chat with him.’ 

Pierre, whose heart had contracted yet more painfully, 
insisted on the subject no further, but at once made tip his 
mind to see Fonsfigue, and in any event obtain from him a 
promise that the wretched Laveuvo should be admitted to the 
Asylum that very evening. Then ho lingered in the salon 
for a few minutes listening to G 6 rard, who obligingly pointed 
out to him how he might best convince the deputy, which 
was by alleging how bad an effect such a story might have 
should it be brought to light by the revolutionary newspapers. 
However, the guests were beginning to take their leave. 
The General, as he went off, came to ask his nephew if ha 
should see him that afternoon at his mother’s, Madame de 
Quinsao, whose ■’ day ’ it w'as; a question which the young 
man answered with an evasive gesture when he noticed that 
both Eve and Camille were looking at him. Then came the 
turn of Ainadieu, who hurried off saying that a serious affair 
required his presence at the Palace of Justice. And Duthil 
soon followed him in order to repair to the Chamber. 

‘I’ll see you between four and five at Silviane’s, eh?’ 
said the Baron as he conducted him to the door. ‘ Come and 
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toll me wliat occurs at the Chamber in consequence of that 
odious article of Sagnier’s. I must at all events know. * For 
my part I shall go to the Fine Arts Office, to settle that 
a&ir of the Com^die; and besides, I’ve some calls to make, 
some contractors to see, and a big launching and advertise¬ 
ment affair to settle.’ 

‘It’s understood then, between four and five, at Silviane’s,* 
said the deputy, who went off again mastered by his vague 
uneasiness, his anxiety as to what turn that nasty affair of 
the African Eailway Lines might take. 

And all of them had forgotten Laveuve, the miserable 
wretch who lay at death’s door; and all of them were 
hastening away to their business or their passions, caught in 
the toils, sinking under the grindstone and whisked away by 
that rush of all Paris, whose fever bore them along, throwing 
one against another in an ardent scramble, in which the 
sole question was who should pass over the others and crush 
them. 

‘And so, mamma,’ said Camille, who continued to 
scrutinise her mother and Gerard, ‘ you are going to take us 
to the Princess’s matin&e.’ 

‘By-and-by, yes. Only I sha’n’t be able to stay there 
with you. I received a telegram from Salmon about my 
corsage this morning, and I must absolutely go to try it on 
at four o’clock.’ 

By the slight trembling of her mother’s voice the girl 
felt certain that she was telling a falsehood, * Oh 1 ’ said 
she, ‘ I thought you were only going to try it on to-morrow. 
In that case I suppose we are to go and call for you at 
Salmon’s with the carriage on leaving the matinie ?' 

‘ Oh no, my dear 1 One never knows when one will be 
free; and besides, if I have a moment, I shall call at the 
tnodiste’s.’ 

Camille’s secret rage brought almost a murderous glare 
to her dark eyes. The truth was evident. But however 
passionately she might desire to set some obstacle across 
her mother’s path, she could not, dared not carry matters 
any further. In vain had she attempted to implore G6rard 
with her eyes. He was waiting to take his leave, and 
averted his gaze. Pierre, who had become acquainted 
with many things since ho had frequented the house, noticed 
how all three of them quivered, and divined thereby the 
mute and terrible drama. 
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At tbia moment, however, Hyacinthe, stretched in an arm¬ 
chair, and munching an ether capsule, the only liqueur in 
which he indulged, raised his voice: ‘ For my part, you know, 
I’m going to the Exposition du Lis. All Paris is swarming 
there. There’s one painting in particular, “ The Eape of a 
Soul,” which it’s absolutely necessary for one to have seen.’ 

‘ Well, but I don’t refuse to drive you there,’ resumed the 
Baroness. ‘ Before going to the Princess’s we can look in at 
that exhibition.’ 

‘That’s it, that’s it,’ hastily exclaimed Camille, who, 
though she harshly derided the symbolist painters as a rule, 
now doubtless desired to delay her mother. Then, forcing 
herself to smile, she asked: ‘ Won’t you risk a look-in at the 
Exposition du Lis with us. Monsieur G4rard ? ’ 

‘ Well, no,’ replied the Count, ‘ I want to walk. I shall 
go with Monsieur I’Abbd Froment as far as the Chamber.’ 

Thereupon he took leave of mother and daughter, kissing 
the hand of each in turn. It had just occurred to him fhat 
to while away his time he also might call for a moment at 
Bilviane’s, where, like the others, he had his mlr&tz. On 
reaching the cold and solemn courtyard he said to the priest, 
‘Ahl it does one good to breathe a little cool air. They 
keep their rooms too hot, and all those flowers, too, give one 
the headache.’ 

Pierre for his part was going off with his brain in a whirl, 
his hands feverish, his senses oppressed by all the luxury 
which he left behind him, like the dream of some glowing, 
perfumed paradise where only the elect have their abode. At 
the same time his reviving thirst for charity had become 
keener than ever, and without listening to the Count, who 
was speaking very affectionately of his mother, he reflected 
as to how he might obtain Laveuve’s admission to the Asylum 
from Fons^gue. However, when the door of the mansion 
had closed behind them and they had taken a few steps along 
the street, it occurred to Pierre that a moment previously a 
sudden vision had met his gaze. Had he not seen a workman 
carrying a tool-bag, standing and waiting on the foot pave¬ 
ment across the road, gazing at that monumental door, 
closed upon so much fabulous wealth—a workman in whom 
he fancied he had recognised Salvat, that hungry fellow who 
had gone off that morning in search of work ? At this 
thought Pierre hastily turned round. Such wretchedness in 
face of so much affluence and enjoyment made him feel 
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anxious. But tha workman, disturbed in bis contemplation, 
and possibly fearing that he had been recognised, was going 
off with dragging step. And now, getting only a back view 
of him, Pierre hesitated, and ended by thinking that he must 
hare been mistaken. 


Ill 

EANTERS AND EULERS 

When Abb6 Froment was about to enter the Palais-Bourbon 
he remembered he had no admission card, and he was making 
up his mind that he would simply ask for Fons6gue, though 
ho was not known to him, when, on reaching the vestibule, he 
perceived Mfsge, the Collectivist deputy, with whom he had 
become acquainted in his days of mutant charity in the 
poverty-stricken Oharonne district. 

‘ What! you hero ? You surely have not come to evangelise 
us ? ’ said M^ge. 

* No, I’ve come to see Monsieur FonsSgue on an urgent 
matter, about a poor fellow who cannot wait.’ 

‘Fons6gue? I don’t know if ho has arrived. Wait a 
moment.’ And stopping a short, dark young fellow with a 
sharp, sly air, M^go said to him : ‘ Massot, hero’s Monsieur 
I’AbW Froment, who wants to speak to your governor 
at once.’ 

‘The governor? But ho isn’t here. I loft him at the 
ofiQce of the paper, where he’ll bo detained for another quarter 
of an hour. However, if Monsieur I’Abbd likes to wait ho 
will surely see him here.’ 

Thereupon M^ge ushered Pierre into the large waiting- 
hall, the SaUe dos Pas Perdus, wffich in other moments looked 
so vast and cold with its bronze Minerva and Laocoon, and 
its bare walls on which the pale mournful winter light fell 
from the glass doors communicating with the garden. Just 
then, however, it was crowded, and warmed, so to say, by 
the feverish agitation of the many groups of men tliat had 
gathered here and there, and the constant coming and going 
of those who hastened through the throng. Most of those 
were c^uties, but there were also numerous journalists and 
inquiative visitors. And a growing uproar prevailed : 
colloquies now in undertones, now in loud voices, exolama» 
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tions and bursts of laughter, amidst no little passionate 
gesticulation. M^e’s return into the tumult seemed to fan 
it. Ho was tall, apostolically thin, and somewhat neglectful 
of his person, looking already old and worn for his age, which 
was but five and forty, though his eyes still glowed with 
youth behind the glasses which never left his beak-like nose. 
And he had a warm but grating voice, and had always boon 
known to cough, living on solely because he was bitterly intent 
on doing so in order to realise the dream of social reorganisation 
which haunted him. The son of a poorly circumstanced 
medical man of a northern town, ho had come to Paris when 
very young, living there during the Empire on potty news¬ 
paper and other unknown work, and first making a reputation 
as an orator at the public meetings of the time. Then, after 
the war, having become the chief of the Collectivist party, 
thanks to his ardent faith and the extraordinary activity of 
his fighting nature, he had at last managed to enter the 
Chamber, where, brimful of information, ho fought for 
his ideas with fierce determination and obstinacy, like a 
doctrinaire who has decided in his own mind what the world 
ought to bo, and w’ho regulates in advance, and bit by bit, the 
whole dogma of Collectivism, However, since he had taken 
pay as a deputy the outside Socialists had looked upon him 
as a mere rlietorieian, an aspiring dictator who only tried to 
cast society in a new mould for the purpose of subordinating 
it to his personal views and ruling it. 

‘You know what is going on?’ ho said to Pierre. * This 
is another nice affair, is it not? But what would you havei? 
We are in mud to our very ears,’ 

He had formerly conceived genuine sympathy for the 
priest, whom he had found so gentle with all who suffered, 
and so desirous of social regeneration. And the priest himself 
had ended by taking an interest in this authoritarian dreamer, 
who was resolved to make men happy in spite even of them¬ 
selves. He knew that he was poor, and led a rethod life with 
his wife and four children, to whom ho was devoted. 

‘ You can well understand that I am no ally of Sagnier’s,’ 
M^ge resumed. ‘ But as he chose to speak out this morning and 
thmaten to publish the names of aU those who have taken 
bribes, we can’t allow ourselves to pass as accomplices any 
further. _ It has long been said that there was some nasty 
jobbery in that suspicious affair of the African Eailways. And 
the worst is that two members of the present Cabinet are in 
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question; for three years ago, when the Chambers dealt with 
Dnyillard’s scheme, Barroux was at the Home Department, 
and Monferrand at that of Public Works. Now that they 
have come back again, Monferrand at the Home Department, 
and Barroux at that of Finance, with the Presidency of the 
Council, it isn’t possible, is it ? for us to do otherwise than 
compel them to enlighten ns, in their own interest even, about 
their former goings-on. No, no, they can no longer keep 
silence, and I’ve announced that I intend to interpellate them 
this very day.’ 

It was the announcement of Mego’s interpellation, fol¬ 
lowing the terrible article of the ‘ Voix du Pcuple,’ which thus 
set the lobbies in an uproar. And Pierre remained rather 
scared at this big pohtical affair falling into the midst of his 
scheme to save a wretched pauper from hunger and death. 
Thus he listened without fully understanding the explana¬ 
tions which the Socialist deputy w'as passionately giving him, 
while all around them the uproar increased, and bursts of 
laughter rang out, testifying to the astonishment which the 
others felt at seeing Mcge in conversation with a priest. 

‘How stupid they arel ’ said Mego disdainfully. ‘ Do they 
think, then, that I oat a cassock for dejeuner every morning ? 
But I bog your pardon, my dear Monsieur Froment. Come, 
take a place on that seat and wait for FonsSguo.’ 

Then he himself plunged into all the turmoil, and Pierre 
realised that his best course was to sit down and wait quietly. 
His surroundings began to influence and interest him, and he 
gradually forgot Laveuve for the passion of the Parliamentary 
crisis amidst which he found himself cast. The frightful Panama 
adventure was scarcely over; he had followed the progress of 
that tragedy with the anguish of a man who every night 
expects to hear the tocsin sound the last hour of olden, agonising 
society. And now a little Panama was beginning, a fresh 
cracking of the social edifice, an affair such as had been 
frequent in all parliaments in connection with big financial 
questions, but one which acquired mortal gravity from the 
circumstances in which it came to the front. That story of 
the African Railway Lines, that little patch of mud, stirred 
up and exhaling a perturbing odour, and suddenly fomenting 
so much emotion, fear, and anger in the Chamber, was after 
all but an opportunity for political strife, a field on which the 
voracious appetites of the various ‘ groups ’ would take exercise 
and sharpen; and, at bottom, the sole question was that of 
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overthrowing the ministij and replacing it by another. Only, 
behind ail that lust of power, that continuous onslaught of 
ambition, what a distressful prey was stirring—the whole 
people with all its poverty and its sufferings 1 

Pierre noticed that Massot—‘little Massot,’ as he was gene¬ 
rally called —had just seated himself on the bench beside him. 
With his lively eye and ready ear listening to everything and 
noting it, gliding everywhere with his ferret-like air, Massot 
was not there in the capacity of a gallery man, but had simply 
scented a stormy debate, and come to see if he could not pick 
up material for some occasional ‘ copy.’ And this priest lost 
in tho midst of tho throng doubtless interested him. 

* Have a little paticnco. Monsieur I’Abb^,’ said ho, with tho 
amiable gaiety of a young gentleman who makes fun of every¬ 
thing. ‘ The governor will certainly come, for he knows well 
enough that they are going to heat tho oven here. You are 
not one of his constituents from La CorrSze, are you ? ’ 

‘No, nol I belong to Paris; I’ve comoon account of a 
poor fellow whom I wish to get admitted into the Asylum of 
tho Invalids of Labour.’ 

‘ Oh 1 all right. Well, I’m a child of Paris, too.’ 

Then Massot laughed. And indeed he w'as a child of 
Paris, son of a chemist of the St. Denis district, and an ex¬ 
dunce of the Lycbe Charlemagne, whore he had not even 
finished his studies. He had failed entirely, and at eighteen 
years of age had found himaolf cast into journalism with 
barely sufliciont knowledge of orthography for that calling. 
And for twelve years now, as ho often said, he had beep a 
rolling stone, wandering through all spheres of society, con¬ 
fessing some and guessing at others. He had seen everything, 
and become disgusted with everything, no longer believing in 
the existence of great men, or of truth, but living peacefully 
enough on universal malice and folly. He naturally had no 
literary ambition—in fact he professed a deliberate contempt 
for literature. Withal, he was not a fool, but wrote in 
accordance with no matter what views in no matter what 
newspaper, having neither conviction nor belief, but quietly 
claiming the right to say whatever he pleased to the ^blic, 
on condition that he either amused or impassioned it. 

‘ And so,’ said he, ‘ you know M6ge, Monsieur I’Abbd ? 
What a study in character, eh? A big child, a dreamer of 
dreams in the skin of a terrible sectarian I Oh ! I have had 
» deal of intercourse with him; I know him thoroughly. You 
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are no doubt aware that he lives on with the everlasting con¬ 
viction that he will attain to power in six months’ time, and 
that between evening and morning ha vail have established 
that famous Collectivist community which is to succeed 
capitalist society, just as day follov/s night. And, by the way, 
as regards his interpellation to-day, he is convinced that in 
overthrowing the Barroux ministry he’ll bo hastening his 
own turn. His system is to use up his adversaries. How 
many times haven’t I heard him making his calculations: 
there’s such an one to be used up, then such an one, and then 
such an one, so that he himself may at last reign. And it’s 
always to come off in six months at the latest. The misfprlune 
is, however, that others are always springing up, and so his 
turn never comes at all.’ 

Little Massot openly made merry over it. Then, slightly 
lowering his voice, he asked: ‘ And Sagnier, do you know 
him ? No ? Do you seo that red-haired man with the bull’s 
nook—the one who looks like a butcher ? That one yonder, 
who is talking in a little group of frayed frock-coats.’ 

Pierre at last perceived the man in question. He had 
broad red cars, a hanging under-lip, a large nose, and big, 
projecting dull eyes. 

‘ I know that one thoroughly as well,’ continued Massot; 
' I was on the “ Voix du Pouple ” under him before I went on 
the “ Globe.” The one thing that nobody is exactly aware of 
is whence Sagnier first came. He long dragged out his life 
in the lower depths of journalism, doing nothing at all 
brilliant, but wild with ambition and appetite. Perhaps you 
remember the first hubbub he made—that rather dirty affair 
of a new Louis XVII. which ho tried to launch, and which 
made him the extraordinary Boyalist that he still is. Then 
it occurred to him to espouse the cause of the masses, and 
he made a display of vengeful Oatliolic socialism, attacking 
the Eepublio and all the abominations of the times in the 
name of justice and morality, under the pretext of curing 
them. He began with a series of sketches of financiers, a 
mass of dirty, uncontrolled, unproved tittle-tattle, which 
ought to have led him to prison, but which met, as you 
know, with such wonderful success when gathered together in 
it volume. And he goes on in the same style in the “ Voix du 
People,” which he himself made a success at the time of the 
Panama affair by dint of denunciation and scandal, and 
which to-dav is liae a sewer-pipe pouring forth aB the filth 
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of the times. And whenever the stream slackens, why, he 
invents things just to satisfy his craving for that hubbub on 
which both his pride and his pocket subsist.’ 

Little Massot spoke without bitterness; indeed, he had 
even begun to laugh again. Beneath his thoughtless ferocity 
he really felt some respect for Sagnier. ‘ Oh 1 he’s a bandit,’ 
he continued, ‘ but a clever fellow all the same. You can’t 
imagine how full of vanity he is. Lately it occurred to him 
to get himself acclaimed by the populace, for he pretends to 
bo a kind of King of the Markets, you know. Perhaps ho 
has ended by taking his fine judge-like airs in earnest, and 
really believes that he is saving the people' and helping the 
cause of virtue. What astonishes me is his fertility in the 
arts of denunciation and scandalmongering. Never a morning 
comes but ho discovers some fresh horror, and delivers 
fresh culprits over to the hatred of tho masses. Nol the 
stream of mud never ceases; tlicre is an incessant, unexpected 
spurt of infamy, an increase of monstrous fancies each tipio 
that tho disgusted public shows any sign of weariness. And, 
do you know, there’s genius in that, Monsieur I’Abbo; for 
ho is well aware that his circulation goes up as soon as he 
threatens to speak out and publish a list of traitors and bribe¬ 
takers. His sales arc certain now for some days to como.’ 

Listening to Massot’s gay, bantering voice, Pierre began 
to understand certain things tho exact meaning of which 
had hitherto escaped him. lie ended by questioning tho 
young journalist, surprised as ho was that so many deputies 
should be in tho lobbies when the sitting was in progress. 
Oh! tho sitting, indeed. The gravest matters, some bill of 
national interest, might bo under discussion, yet every 
member fled from it at tho sudden threat of an interpellation 
which might overturn the ministry. And the passion stirring 
there was tho restrained anger, the growing anxiety of the 
present ministry’s clients, who feared that they might have to 
give place to others; and it was also the sudden hope, the 
eager hunger of all who were waiting—the clients of tho 
various possible ministries of the morrow. 

Massot pointed to Barroux, the head of the Cabinet, who, 
though he was out of his element in the Department of 
Finance, had taken it simply because his generally recognised 
integrity was calculated to reassure public opinion after the 
Ptmama crisis. Barroux was chatting in a comer with the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Senator Taboureau, an old 
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university man with a shrinking, mournful air, who wa 9 
extremely honest, but totally ignorant of Paris, coming as he 
did from some far-away provincial faculty. Barroux for hia 
part was of decorative aspect, tall, and with a handsome, 
clean-shaven face, which would have looked quite noble had 
not his nose been rather too small. Although he was sixty, 
he still had a profusion of curly snow-white hair to complete 
the somewhat theatrical majesty of his appearance, which 
he was wont to turn to account when in the tribune. Coming 
of an old Parisian family, well-to-do, an advocate by pro* 
fession, then a Eepublican journalist under the Empire, he 
had reached office with Gambetta, showing himself at once 
honest and romantic, loud of speech, and somewhat stupid, 
but at the same time very brave and very upright, and 
still clinging with ardent faith to the principles of the great 
Eevolution. However, his Jacobinism was getting out of 
fashion—he was becoming an ‘ ancestor,’ as it were, one of the 
last props of the middle-class Eepubhc, and the new comers, 
the young pohticians with long teeth, were beginning to 
smile at him. Moreover, beneath the ostentation of his 
demeanour and the pomp of his eloquence there was a man 
of hesitating, sentimental nature, a good fellow who shed 
tears when re-perusing the verses of Lamartine. 

However, Monferrand, the minister for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, passed by and drew Barronx aside to whisper a few 
words in his ear. He, Monferrand, was fifty, short and fat, 
with a smiling, fatherly air; nevertheless a look of keen 
intelligence appeared at times on his round and somewhat 
common face, fringed by a beard which was still dark. In 
him one divined a man of government, with hands which 
were fitted for difiicult tasks, and which never released a 
prey. Formerly mayor of the town of Tulle, he came from 
La Corr^ze, where ho owned a* largo estate. Ha was 
certainly a force in motion, one whose constant rise was 
anxiously watched by keen observers. He spoke simjjly 
and quietly, but with extraordinary power of conviction. 
Having apparently no ambition, affecting indeed the greatest 
disinterestedness, he nevertheless harboured the most 
ferocious appetites. Sagnier had written that he was a 
thief and a murderer, having strangled two of his aunts in 
order to inherit their property. But even if be were a 
murderer, he was certainly not a vulgar one. 

Then, too. came another personage of the drama which 
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'Was about to be performed—deputy Vignon, whose arrival 
excited the various groups. The two ministers looked at 
him, whilst he, at once surroimded by his friends, smiled at 
them from a distance. He was not yet thirty-six. Slim, and 
of average height, very fair, with a fine blonde beard, of which 
he took great care, a Parisian by birth, having rapidly made 
his way in the government service, at one time Prefect at 
Bordeaux, he now represented youth and the future in the 
Chamber. He had realised that new men were needed in the 
direction of affairs in order to accomplish the more urgent, 
indispensable reforms; and very ambitious and intelligent as 
he was, knowing many things, he already had a programme, 
the application of which he was quite capable of attempting, 
in part at any rate. However, ho evinced no haste, but was full 
of prudence and shrewdness, convinced that his day would 
dawn, strong in the fact that he was as yet compromised in 
nothing, but had all space before him. At bottom he was 
merely a first-class administrator, clear and precise in speech, 
and his programme only differed from Barroux’s by the 
more up-to-date phraseology of its formulas, although the ad¬ 
vent of a Vignon ministry in place of a Barroux one appeared 
an event of importance. And it was of Vignon that Sagnier 
had written that he aimed at the Presidency of the Republic, 
even should he have to march through blood to reach the 
Elys6e Palace. 

* Mon Dim I' Massot was explaining, ‘it’s quite possible 
that Sagnier isn’t lying this time, and that he has really 
found a list of names in some pocket-book of Hunter’s that 
has fallen into his hands. I myself have long known that 
Hunter was Duvillard’s vote-recruiter in the affair of the 
African Railways. But to understand matters one must first 
realise what bis mode of proceeding was—the skill and the 
kind of amiable delicacy that he showed, which were far 
from the brutal corruption and dirty trafficking that people 
imagine. One must be such a man as Sagnier to picture a 
parliament as an open market, where every conscience is for 
sale and is impudently knocked down to the highest bidder. 
Oh I things happened in a very different way indeed; and 
they are explainable, and at times even excusable. Thus 
the article is levelled in particular against Barroux and 
Monforrand, who are designated in the clearest possible 
manner although they are not named. You are no doubt 
aware that at the time of the vote Barroux was at the Homs 
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Department and Monferrand at that of Public Works, and 
BO now they are accused of having betrayed their trusts, the 
blackest of all social crimes. I don’t know into what political 
combinations Barroux may have entered, but I am ready to 
swear that he put nothing in his pocket, for he is the most 
honest of men. As for Monferrand, that’s another matter; 
he’s a man to carve himself his share, only I should be much 
surprised if ho had put himself in a bad position. He’s 
incapable of a blunder, particularly a stupid one like that of 
taking money and leaving a receipt for it lying about.’ 

Massot paused, and with a jerk of his head called Pierre’s 
attention to Duthil, who, feverish, but nevertheless smiling, 
stood in a group which had just collected around the two 
ministers. ‘ There 1 do you see that young man yonder, that 
dark handsome fellow whose beard looks so triumphant ? ’ 

‘ I know him,’ said Pierre. 

* Oh! you know Duthil. Well, he’s one who most certainly 
took money. But he’s a mere bird. He came to ns from 
Angoul^me to lead the pleasantest of lives here, and he has 
no more conscience, no more scruples, than the pretty finches 
of his native part, who are ever love-making. Ah 1 for 
Duthil, Hunter’s money was like manna due to him, and ho 
never even paused to think that he was dirtying his fingers. 
You may be quite sure ho feels astonished that people should 
attach the slightest importance to the matter.’ 

Then Massot designated another deputy in the same 
group, a man of fifty or thereabouts, of slovenly aspect and 
lachrymose mien, lanky, too, like a maypole, and somewhat 
bent by the weight of his head, which was long and sugges¬ 
tive of a horse’s. His scanty, straight, yellowish hair, his 
drooping moustaches, in fact the whole of his countenance, 
expressed everlasting distress. 

‘ And Chaigneux, do you know him ? ’ continued Massot, 
referring to the deputy in question. ‘ No ? Well, look at him, 
and ask yourself if it isn’t quite as natural that he, too, 
should have taken money. He came from Arras. He was a 
solicitor there. When his division elected him he let pohtics 
intoxicate him, and sold his practice to make his fortune in 
Paris, whore he installed himself with his wife and his three 
daughters. And you can picture his bewilderment amidst 
those four women—terrible women, ever busy with finery, 
receiving and paying visits, and running after marriageable 
tarn who fiee away. It’e ill-luck with a vengeance, the daily 
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defeat of a poor devil of mediocre attainments, who imagined 
that his position as a deputy would facilitate money-making, 
and who is drowning himself in it all. And so, how can 
Chaigneux have done otherwise than take money, ho who is 
always hard up for a five-hundred-frano note ? I admit that 
originally he wasn’t a dishonest man. But he’s become one.’ 

Massot was now fairly launched, and went on with his 
portraits, the series which ho had, at one moment, dreamt of 
writing under the title of ‘ Deputies for Sale.’ There were 
the simpletons who fell into the furnace, the men whom 
ambition goaded to exasperation, tho low minds that yielded 
to tho temptation of an open drawer, tho company-promotors 
who grew intoxicated and lost ground by dint of dcalmg with 
big figures. At tho same time, however, Massot admitted 
that these men were relatively few in number, and that black 
sheep wore to be found in every parliament of the world. 
Then Sagnier’s name cropped up again, and Massot remarked 
that only Bagnier could regard the French Chambers as mere 
dens of thieves. ' 

Pierre, meantime, felt most interested in the tempest 
which the threat of a ministerial crisis W'as stirring up before 
him. Not only the men like Duthil and Chaigneux, pale at 
feeling the ground tremble beneath them, and W'ondci'ing 
whether they would not sleep at the Mazas prison that night, 
were gathered round Barroux and Monferrand; all the 
latter’s clients were there, all who enjoyed influenco or oflioo 
through them, and -who would collapse and disappear should 
they happen to fall. And it was something to see tho anxious 
glances and the pale dread amidst all tho whispered chatter, 
the bits of information and tittle-tattle which were carried 
hither and thither. Then, in a neighbouring group formed 
round Vignon, who looked very calm and smiled, were the 
other clients, those who awaited tho moment to climb to tho 
assault of power, in order that they, in their turn, might at 
last possess influence or office. Eyes glittered with covetous¬ 
ness, hopeful delight could bo road in them, pleasant surprise 
at the sudden opportunity now offered. Vignon avoided 
replying to tho over-direct questions of his friends, and 
Krnply announced that he did not intend to intervene. 
Evidently enough his plan was to let Mege interpellate and 
overthrow the ministry, for he did not fear him, and in his 
own estimation would afterward simply have to stoop to pick 
up the fallen portfolios, 

Bi 
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•All J Ifonfemncl now,’ little Mnssof was saying, 'there’s 
ft rascal who trims his sails I I know him as an anti-clerical, 
a dovourcr of priests. Monsieur I’Abbd, if you will allow me 
BO to express myself; however, I don’t say this to bo agreeable 
to you, but I thiult I may tell you for certain that he has 
become reconciled to religion. At least, I have been told that 
Monseigneur Martha, who is a great converter, now seldom 
leaves liim. This is calculated to please one in these new 
times, when science has become bankrupt, and religion blooms 
afresh with delicious mysticism on all sides, whether in art, 
literature, or society itself.’ 

Massot was jesting, according to liis wont; but he spoke 
BO amiably that the priest could not do otherwise than bow. 
However, a great stir had set in before them; it was announced 
that M^ge was about to ascend the tribune, and thereupon all 
the deputies hastened into the assembly hall, Iciivingonly the 
inquisitive visitors and a few journalists in the Salle dcs Pas 
Perdus. 

‘It’s astonishing that Fons6guo hasn’t yet arrived,’ re¬ 
sumed Massot; ‘ he’s interested in what’s going on. However 
he’s so cunning, that when he doesn’t behave as others do, 
one may be sure ho has his reasons for it. Do you 
know him ? ’ And as Pierre gave a negative answer, Massot 
went on : ‘ Oh! he’s a man of brains and real power— I 
speak with all freedom, you know, for I don’t possess the 
bump of veneration; and as for my editors, well, they’re the 
very puppets that I k)iow the best and pick to pieces with 
the most enjoyment. Fonsfiguc, also, is clearly designated 
in Sagnier’s article. Moreover, he’s one of Duvillard’s usual 
clients. There can be no doubt that ho took money, for lie 
takes money in everything. Only ho always protects himself, 
and takes it for reasons w’hich may he acknowledged—as 
payment or commission on aceoiuat of advertising, and so 
forth. And if I left him just now looking, as it seemed to 
mo, rather disturbed, and if he delays liis arrival here to 
establish, as it were, a moral alibi, the truth must be that 
he has committed the first imprudent action in his life.’ 

Then Massot rattled on, telling all there was to tell about 
Fons^gue. He, tco, came from the department of La Corrfizo, 
and had quarrelled for life with Monferrand after soma 
unknown underhand affairs. Formerly an advocate at Tulle, 
hia ambition had been to conquer Paris; and he had really 
conquered it, thanks to his big morning hcAvspapcr, ‘Le Globe,’ 
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of tvliich lie was both founder and director. He now resided 
in a luxurious mansion in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
and no enterprise was launched but he carved himself a 
princely share in it. He had a genius for ‘business,’ and 
employed his newspaper as a Aveapon to enable him to reign 
over the marhot. But how very carefully ho had behaved, 
what long and skilful patience he had shown before attaining 
to the reputation of a really serious man, who guided authori¬ 
tatively the most virtuous and respected of the organs of the 
press 1 Though in reality he believed neither in God nor in 
DeA'il, he had made this newspaper the supporter of order, 
property, and family tics; and though he had become a 
Conservative Ecpublican, since it was to his interest to bo 
such, he had remained outwardly religious, affecting a 
Spiritualism which reassured the bourgeoisie. And amidst 
all his accepted power, to which others bowed, he nevertheless 
had one hand deep in every available money-bag. 

‘Ah! Monsieur I’Abbd,’ said Massot, ‘see to what 
journalism may lead a man I There you have Sagnier and 
Fonsegue: just compare them a bit. In reality they are 
birds of the same feather; each has a quill and uses it. But 
how different the systems and the results. Sagnier’s print 
is really a sower which rolls him alou„ and carries him to 
the cesspool; while the other’s paper is certainly an example 
of the best journalism one can have, most carefully written, 
with a real literary flavour, a treat for readers of delicate 
minds, and an honour to tho man Avho directs it. But at tho 
bottom, good heavens I in both cases the farce is precisely 
tho same! ’ 

Massot burst out laughing, well pleased with this final 
thrust. Then all at once: ‘Ah 1 here’s Fonsegue at last I ’ 
said ho. ^ 

Quite at his case, and still laughing, bo forthwith in¬ 
troduced the priest. ‘ This is Monsieur I’Abbd Froment, my 
dear patron, who has been waiting more than twenty minutes 
for you, I’m just going to see what is happening inside. 
You know that Mfige is interpellating the government,’ 

The new comer started slightly: ‘ An interpellation I ’ 
said he. ‘ All right, all right. I’ll go to it.’ 

Pierre was gazing at him. He was about fifty years of 
a^, short of stature, thin and active, and still young-looking, 
without a grey hair in his black beard. Ho had sparkling 
eyes, too, but bis mouth, said to be a terrible one, was hidden 
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by liis mousfaelies. And withal IiQ looted a pleasant com¬ 
panion, full of wit to the tip of his little pointed nose, the 
nose of a sporting dog that is ever scenting game. ‘ What 
can I do for j'ou, Monsieur I’Abbe ? ’ ho inquired. 

Then Piorro briefly presented his request, recounting his 
visit to Laveuve that morning, giving every heartrending 
particular, and asking for the poor wretch’s immediate admit¬ 
tance to tbo Asylmn. 

'Laveuve/’ said the other; 'but hasn’t his aflairbeen 
examined ? Why, DuthiJ drew up a report on it, and things 
appeared to ns of such a nature that wo could not vote for 
the man’s admittance,’ 

But the priest insisted: 'I assure you, monsieur, that 
your heart would have burst with compassion had you been 
w’ith me this morning. It is revolting that an old man should 
bo loft in such frightful abandonment oven for another hour. 
Ho must sleep at the Asylum to night.’ 

Fonsegue began to protest. ‘ To-night! But it’s im¬ 
possible, altogether impossible! There are all sorts of in¬ 
dispensable formalities to bo observed. And besides, I alone 
cannot take such responsibility. I haven’t the pow’er. I am 
only the manager; all that I do is to execute the orders of 
the committee of lady patronesses.’ 

‘ But it was precisely Baroness Duvillard who sent me to 
you, monsieur, telling mo that you alone had the necessary 
authority to grant immediate admittance in an exceptional 
case.’ 

‘ Oh! it was the Baroness W'ho sent you. Ah 1 that is 
just like her, incapable of coming to any decision herself, and 
far too desirous of her own quietude to accept any rosponsi- 
1)ilitj’. Why is it that she W'ants me to have the worries ? 
No, no. Monsieur TAbbo, I certainW won’t go against all our 
regulations; I won’t give an oracr which would perhaps 
embroil mo with all those ladies. You don’t know them, but 
they become positively terrible directly they attend our 
meetings.’ 

He was growing lively, defending himself with a jocular 
air, whilst in secret ho was fully determined to do nothing. 
However, just then Dulhil abruptly reappeared, hastening, 
bareheaded, from lobby to lobby in order to recruit absent 
members, particularly those who were interested in the grave 
debate at that moment beginning. ' What, Fonsegue 1’ he 
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cried; ‘ are you still here ? Go, go to your seat at once; it's 
serious 1 ’ And tlieroupon he disappeared. 

His colleague evinced no haste, however. It was as if 
the suspicious affair which was impassioning the Chamber 
had no concern for him. And he still smiled, although a 
slight feverish quiver made him blink. ‘ Excuse me. Monsieur 
rAbl)6,’ he said at last. ‘ You see that my friends have need 
of me. I repeat to you that I can do absolutely nothing for 
your protdgd.’ 

But Pierre would not accept this reply as a final one. 
* No, DO, monsieur,’ be rejoined; 'go to your affairs, I will 
wait for you here. Don’t come to a decision without full 
rc/lcclion. You are wanted, and I feel that your mind is not 
sufficiently at liberty for you to listen to mo properly, By- 
and-by, wiien you come back and give mo your full attention, 
I am sure that you will grant mo what I ask.’ 

And although Fons^gue, as he went off, repeated that he 
could not alter his decision, the priest stubbornly resolve^ to 
make him do so, and sat down on the bench again, prepared, 
if needful, to stay there till the evening. The Salle des Pas 
Perdus was now almost quite empty, and looked yet more 
frigid and mournful with its Laocoon and its Minerva, and 
its bare commonplace walls like those of a railway-station 
waiting-room, between which all the scramble of the century 
passed, though apparently without even warming the lofty 
coiling. Never had paler and more callous light entered by 
the largo glazed doors, behind which one espied the little, 
slumberous garden with its meagre, wintry lawns. And not 
an echo of the tempest of the sitting near at hand reached 
the spot; from the whole heavy pile there fell but death-liko 
silence, and a covert quiver of distress that had come from far 
aw.ay, perhaps from the entire country. 

It was that which now haunted Pierre’s reverie. The 
whole ancient, envenomed sore spread out before his mind’s 
eye, with it's poison and vfrulence. Parliamentary rottenness 
had slowly increased till it had begun to attack society itself. 
Above aU the low intrigues and the rush of personal ambition 
there certainly remained the loftier struggle of the contending 
principles, with history on the march, clearing the past away 
and seeking to^ bring more truth, justice, and happiness in the 
future. But in practice, if one only considered the horrid 
daily cuisine of the sphere, W'hat an unbridling of egotistical 
appetite one beheld, what on absorbing passion to strangle 
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one’s neighbour and triumph oneself alone 1 Among the 
various groups one found but an incessant battle for power 
and the satisfactions that it pvea. 'Left/ ‘Eight,* 
'Catholics/ ‘Eepublicans/ ‘Socialists,’ the names given to 
the parties of twenty different shades, were simply labels 
classifying forms of the one burning thirst to rule and 
dominate. All questions could be reduced to a single one, 
that of knowing whether this man, that man, or that other 
man should hold France in his grasp, to enjoy it, and dis¬ 
tribute its favours among his creatures. And the worst was 
that the outcome of the great parliamentary battles, the days 
and the weeks lost in setting this man in the place of that 
man, and that other man in the place of this man, was simply 
stagnation, for not one of the three men was better than his 
fellows, and there were but vague points of difference between 
them; in such wise that the new master bungled the very 
same work as the previous one had bungled, forgetful, per¬ 
force, of programmes and promises as soon as ever he began 
to reign. 

However, Pierre’s thoughts invincibly reverted to Laveuve, 
whom he bad momentarily forgotten, but who now seized 
hold of him again with a quiver as of anger and death. Ah I 
what could it matter to that poor old wretch, dying of 
hunger on his bed of rags, whether Mcge should overthrow 
Darroux’s ministry, and whether a Vignon ministry should 
ascend to power or not ? At that rate a century, two 
centuries, would be needed before there would be broad in 
the garrets where groan the lamed sons of labour, the old, 
broken-down beasts of burden. And behind Laveuve there 
appeared the whole anny of misery, the whole multitude of 
the disinherited and the poor, who agonised and asked for 
justice whilst the Chamber, sitting in all pomp, grew 
furiously impassioned over the question as to whom the 
nation should belong to, as to who should devour it. Mire 
was flowing on in a broad stream, the hideous, bleeding, 
devouring sore displayed itself in all impudence, like some 
cancer which preys upon an organ and spreads to the 
heart. And what disgust, what nausea must such a 
spectacle inspire; and what a longing for the vengeful 
knife that would bring health and joy! 

Pierre could not have told for how long he had been 
plunged in this reverie, when uproar again filled the hall. 
People were coming back, gesticulating and gathering in 
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groups. And suddenly he heard little Massot exclaim ufinr 
him : ‘ Well, if it isn’t down it’s not much better ofif. I 
wouldn’t give four sous for its chance of surviving,’ 

lie referred to tbo ministry, and began to recount the 
sitting to a fellow-journalist who had just arrived. M&ge 
had spoken vcij eloquently, with extraordinary fury of 
indignation against the rotten bourgeoisie, which rotted 
everything it touched ; but, as usual, he had gone much too 
far, alarming the Chamber by his very violence. And so, 
when Barroiix had ascended the tribune to ask for a month’s 
adjournment of tho interpellation, he had merely had 
occasion to wax indignant, in all sincerity be it said, full of 
lofty anger that such infamous campaigns should bo carried 
on by a certain portion of the press. . Were the shameful 
Panama scandals about to be renewed ? Were the national 
representatives going to let themselves bo intimidated by 
fresh threats of denunciation ? It was the Eepublio itself 
which its adversaries w’ero seeking to submerge beneath,a 
flood of abominations. No, no, tho hour had come for one 
to collect one’s thoughts, and work in quietude without 
allowing those who hungered for scandal to disturb the 
public peace. And the Chamber, impressed by these words, 
fearing, too, lest the electorate should at last grow utterly 
weary of the continuous overflow of filth, had adjourned 
the interpellation to that day month. However, jil though 
Vignon had not personally intervened in tho delate, tho 
whole of his group had voted against the ministry, with the 
result that the latter had merely secured a majority of two- 
votes—^a mockery, 

‘ But in that case they will resign,’ said somebody to 
alassot. 

‘ Yes, so it’s rumoured. But Barroux is very tenacious. 
At all events, if they show any obstinacy they will be down 
before a week is over, particularly as Bagnier, who is quite 
furious, declares that he will publish the list of names to¬ 
morrow,’ 

Ji^t then, indeed, Barroux and Monferrand were seen to 
pass, hastening along with thoughtful, busy mien, and followed 
by their anxious clients. It was said that the whole Cabinet 
was about to assemble to consider the position and come to a 
decision. And then Vignon, in his turn, reappeared amidst a 
stream of friends. He, for his part, was radiant, with a joy 
Which he sought to conceal, calming his friends in his desire 
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not to C 17 -victoiy too soon. However, the eyes of the band 
glittered, like those of a pack of hounds when the moment 
draws near for the offal of the quarry to bo distributed. And 
even kttge also looked triumphant. He had all but over¬ 
thrown the ministry. That made another one that was worn 
out, and by-and-by he would wear out Vignon's, and at last 
govern in his turn. 

‘ The devil 1 ’ muttered little Mnssot, * Cbaignoax and 
Duthil look like whipped dogs. And see, there’s nobody who 
is worth the governor. Just look at him, how superb he is, 
that Fons^gne I But goed-byo; I must now bo off 1 ’ 

Then he shook hands with his brothcr-joiu-nalist, unwilling 
as he was to remain any longer, although the sitting still 
continued, some bill of public importance again being debated 
before rows of empty scats. 

Chaigneux, with his desolate mien, had gone to loan 
against the pedestal of the high figure of Minerva; and never 
before had he been more bowed down by his needy distress, 
the everlasting anguish of bis ill-luck. On the other hand, 
Duthil, in spite of everything, was perorating in the centre 
of a group with an affectation of scoffing unconcern; never¬ 
theless nervous twitches made his nose pucker and distorted 
his month, w'hilo the whole of his handsome face was becoming 
moist with fear. And even as Massot had said, there really 
was only Fonsegue who showed composure and bravery, ever 
the same with his restless little figure, and his eyes beaming 
with wit, though at times they wore just faintly clouded by a 
shadow of uneasiness. 

Pierre had risen to renew his request; but FonsSgno fore¬ 
stalled him, vivaciously exclaiming; ‘ No, no. Monsieur rAbb6, 

I repeat that I cannot take on myself such an infraction of 
our rules. There was an inquiry, and a decision was arrived 
at. How would you have mo ovorruTe it?’ 

‘Monsieur,’ said the priest, in a tone of deep grief, ‘ it is 
a question of an old man vdio is hungry and cold, and in 
danger of death if bo be not succoured,’ 

With a despairing gesture, the director of ‘ Le Globe’ seemed 
to take the very walls as witnesses of his powerlessness. No 
doubt he feared some nasty affair for his newspaper, in which 
ho had employed the Invalids of Labour enterprise ns an 
electoral weapon. Perhaps, too, the secret terror into which 
the sitting of the Chamber had just thrown him w’as hardening 
bis heart. ‘ I can do nothing,’ he repeated. ‘ But naturally 
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I don’t Esk better than to have my hands forced by the 
ladies of tho committee. You already have the support of 
IlaronooS Duvillard; secure that of some others.’ 

Pien’e, who was determined to fight on to tho very end, 
saw in this suggestion a supreme chance. ‘I know the 
Countess de Quinsac,' he said; ‘I can go to see her at once.' 

‘ Quite so I An excellent idea, the Countess de Quinsac I 
Take a cab and go to see tho Princess de Harn as well. She 
bestirs herself a great deal, and is becoming very influential. 
Secure tho approval of those ladies, go back to the Baroness’s 
at seven, got a letter from her to cover mo, and then call on 
rno at tho office of my paper. That done, your man shall sleep 
at the Asylum at nine o’clock! ’ 

lie evinced in speaking a kind of joyous good nature, as 
though he no longer doubted of success now that ho ran no risk 
of compromising himself. And great hope again came back 
to the priest: ‘ Ah 1 thank you, monsieur,’ he said; ‘ it is a 
work of salvation that you will accomplish.’ , 

‘ But you surely know that I ask nothing bettor. Ah 1 
it wo could only euro misery, prevent hunger and thirst 
by a more word. However, make haste, you have not a 
minute to lose.’ 

They shook hands, and Pierre at once tried to got out of 
tho throng. This, however, was no easy task, for tho various 
groups had grown larger as all tho anger and anguish, roused 
by tho recent debate, ebbed back there amid a confused tumult. 
It was as when a stone, cast into a pool, stirs the ooze below, 
and causes hidden, rotting things to rise once more to tho • 
surface. And Pierre had to bring his elbows into play and 
force a passage athwart the throng, betwixt the shivering 
cowardice of some, tho insolent audacity of others, and the 
smirchings which sullied tho greater number, given the 
contagion which inevitably prevailed. However, he carried 
away a fresh hope, and it seemed to him that if ho should 
save a life, make but one man happy that day, it would bo 
like a first instalment of redemption, a sign that a little for¬ 
giveness would be extended to the many follies and errors of 
that egotistical and all-devouring political world. 

On reaching the vestibule a final incident detained him 
for a moment longer. Some commotion prevailed there, 
following upon a quarrel between a man and an usher, the 
latter of whom had prevented the former from entering on 
finding that the admission ticket which he tendered was an 
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old one, mth its original date scratclied out. The man, teij 
rough at the outset, had then refrained from insisting—as if 
indeed sudden timidity had come upon him. And in this 
ill-dressed fellow Pierre was astonished to recognise Salvat, 
the journeyman engineer, whom he had seen going off in 
search of work that same morning. This time it was certainly 
he, tall, thin and ravaged, with dreamy yet flaming eyes, 
which set his pale starveling’s face aglow. He no longer 
carried Lis tool-bag; his ragged jacket was buttoned up and 
distended on the left side by something that he carried in a 

E ocket, doubtless some hunk of bread. And on being repulsed 
y the ushers he walked away, taking the Concorde Bridge, 
slowly, as if chancewise, like a man who knows not whither 
he is going. 


IV 

socun BIDKLlGETa 

In her old faded drawing-room—a Louis Seize salon with 
grey woodwork—the Countess de Quinsao sat near the 
chimney-piece in her accustomed place. She was singularly 
like her son, with a long and noble face, her chin somewhat 
stern, but her eyes still beautiful beneath her fine snowy hair, 
which was arranged in the antiquated style of her j'outh. 
And whatever her haughty coldness, she knew how to be 
amiable, with perfect, kindly graciousness. 

Slightly waving her hand after a long silence, she resumed, 
addressing herself to the Marquis de Morigny, who sat on the 
other side of the chimney, where for long years he had always 
taken the same armchair: ‘ Ah! you are right, my friend. 
Providence has left us here forgo|ton, in a most abominable 
epoch.’ 

‘ Yes, we passed by the side of happiness and missed it,’ 
the Marquis slowly replied, ‘ and it was your fault, and doubt¬ 
less mine as well.’ 

Smiling sadly, she stopped him with another wave of her 
hand. And the silence fell once more; not a sound from the 
streets reached that gloomy ground floor at the rear of the 
courtyard of an old mansion in the £ue St. Dominique, 
almost at the comer of the Bue de Bourgogne. 

The Marquis was an old man of seventy-five, nine years 
older than the Countess. Short and thin though he was, 
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ho none the less had a distingiiished air, with his clean-shaven 
face, furrowed by deep, aristocratic wrinkles. He belonged 
to one of the most ancient families of France, and remained 
one of the last hopeless Legitimists, of very pure and lofty 
views, zealously keeping his faith to the dead monarchy 
amidst the downfall of everything. His fortune, still estimated 
at several millions of francs, remained, as it wore, in a state 
of stagnation through his refusal to invest it in any 
enterprise of the century. It was known that in all discretion 
he had loved the Countess, even when M. de Quinsac was alive, 
and had, moreover, offered marriage after the latter’s death, 
at the time when the widow had sought a refuge on that damp 
ground floor with merely an income of some 15,000 francs, 
saved with great difficulty from the wreck of the family 
fortune. But she, who adored her son G6rard, then in bis 
ti'nth year, and of delicate health, had sacrificed everything 
to the boy from a kind of maternal chastoness and a super¬ 
stitions fear that she might lose him should she sot anothey 
affoction and another duty in her life. And the Marquis, 
while bowing to her decision, had continued to worship her 
with his . whole soul, ever paying his court as on the first 
evening when ho had seen her, still gallant and faithful after 
a quarter of a century had passed. There had never been 
anything between them, not oven the exchange of a kiss. 

Seeing how sad she looked, ho feared that he might have 
displeased her, and so ho asked: ‘ I should have liked to render 
you happy, but I didn’t know’ how, and the fault can certainly 
only rest with me. Is Gerard giving you any cause for 
anxiety ? ’ 

She shook her head, and then replied: ‘ As long as things 
remain as they are we cannot complain of them, my friend, 
since we accepted them.’ 

She referred to her son’s culpable connection with Baroness 
Buvillard. She had ever show'n much weakness with regard to 
that son whom she had had so much trouble to rear, for she 
alone know what exhaustion, what racial collapse was hidden 
behind his proud bearing. She tolerated his idleness, the apathe. 
tie disgust which, man of pleasure that he was, had turned him 
from the profession of diplomacy as from that of arms. How 
many times had she not repaired his acts of folly and paid his 
petty debts, kesping silent concerning them, and refusing all 
pecuniaiy help from the Marquis, who no longer dared offer 
his millions, so stubbornly intent she was on Irving upon the 
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remnants of her own fortune. And thus she had ended by 
closing her eyes to her son’s scandalous love intrigue, divining 
in some measure how things had happened, through self- 
abandonment and lack of conscience—the man weak, unable 
to resume possession of himself, and the woman holding and 
retaining him. The Marquis, however, strangely enough, had 
only forgiven the intrigue on the day when Eve had allowed 
herself to be converted. 

‘ You know, my friend, how good-natured G 6 rard is,’ tlie 
Countess resumed. ‘In that lie both his strength and 
weakness. How would you have me scold him when ha 
weeps over it all with mo ? Ho will tiro of that woman.' 

M. do Morigny wagged his head. ‘ She is still very 
beautiful,’ said he. ‘ And then there’s the daughter. It would 
bo graver still it ho were to marry her- 

‘ But the daughter’s infirm ? ’ 

‘ Yos, and you know what would be said: A Quinsao 
marrying a monster for the sake of her millions.’ 

This was their mutual terror. They knew everything that 
went on at the Duvillards’—tho affectionate friendship of tho 
uncomely Camille and tho handsome G(5rard, the seeming 
idyll beneath which lurked the most aw’ful of dramas. And 
they protested with all their indignation; ‘ Oh! that—-no, no, 
never I ’ the Countess declared. ‘ My son in that family ?—no, 
I will never consent to it.’ 

Just at that moment General do Bozonnet entered. He 
was much attached to his sister and came to keep her company 
on tho days when sho received, for tho old circle had gradually 
dwindled down till now only a few faithful ones ventured into 
that grey, gloomy salon, where one might have kneied oneself 
thousands of leagues from present-day Paris. And forth¬ 
with, in order to enliven tho room, he related that he had been 
to dejeuner at the Duvillards’, and tiamed the guests, Girard 
among them. Ho knew that he pleased his sister by going 
to the banker’s house, whence he brought her news—a house, 
too, which he cleansed in some degree by conferring on it the 
great honour of his presence. And he himself in nowise felt 
bored there, for he had long been gained over to the century 
and showed himself of a very accommodating disposition in 
everything that did not pertain to military art. 

‘ That poor little Camilla worships G 6 rard,’ said he; ‘ she 
▼as devouring him with her eyes at table.’ 

Sttt M. de Morigny gravely inleryeped: * There Ilea tb« 
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dangor; a marriage would be absolutely monstrous from every 
point of view.’ 

The General seemed astonished: ‘Why, pray? She 
isn’t beautiful, but it’s not only the beauties who marry t 
And there are her millions. However, our dear child would 
only have to put them to a good use. True, there is also the 
mother; but, mon Dieu / such things are so common now-a- 
days in Paris society ? ’ 

This revolted the Marquis, who made a gesture of utter 
disgust. What was the use of discussion when all collapsed? 
IIow could one answer a Bozonnet, the last surviving 
representative of such an illustrious family, when he reached 
such a point as to excuse the infamous morals that prevailed 
under the Republic; after denying his king, too, and serving 
the Empire, faithfully and passionately attaching himself to 
the fortunes and memoiy of, Ctesar ? However, the Countess 
also became indignant: ‘ Oh 1 what are you sajing, brother ? 
I will never authorise such a scandal; I swore so only just 
now.' 

‘ Don’t swear, sister,’ exclaimed the General; ‘ for my 
part, I should like to see our G6rard happy. That’s all. And 
one must admit that he’s not good for much. I can under¬ 
stand that he didn’t go into the army, for that profession is 
done for. But I do not so well understand why ho did not 
enter the diplomatic profession, or accept, some other occu¬ 
pation. It is very fine, no doubt, to run down the present 
times and declare that a man of our sphere cannot possibly 
do any clean work in them. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
only idle fellows who still say that. And Gdrard has but one 
excuse, his lack of aptitude, will, and strength.’ 

Tears had risen to the mother’s eyes. Bho ever trembled, 
well knowing how deceitful wore appearances : a mere chill 
might carry her son off, however tall and strong he might 
look. And was he not indeed a symbol of that old-time 
aristocracy, still so lofty and proud in appearance, though at 
bottom it is but dust ? 

‘ Well,’ continued the General, ‘he’s thirty-six now; he's 
constantly hanging on your hands, and he must make an end 
of It all.’ 

However, the Countess silenced him and turned to the 
Morqms: ‘ Let us put our confidence in God, my friend,’ said 
“!?• He cannot but come to my help, for t have neve* 
Willingly offended Him,’ 
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' Never!' replied the Marquis, who in that one word set 
an expression of all his grief, all his affection and worship for 
that woman whom he had adored for so many years. 

But another faithful friend came in and the conversation 
changed. M. de Larombidre, Vice-President of the Appeal 
Court, was an old man of seventy-five, thin, bald, and clean¬ 
shaven but for a pair of little white whiskers. And his grey 
eyes, compressed mouth, and square and obstinate chin lent 
an expression of great austerity to his long face. The grief 
of his life was that, being afflicted with a somewhat childish 
lisp, he had never been able to make his full merits known 
when a public prosecutor, for he esteemed himself to be a 
great orator. And this secret worry rendered him morose. 
In him appeared an incarnation of that old royalist Franca 
which sulked and only served the Piepublic against its heart, 
that old stern magistracy which closed itself to all evolution, 
to all new views of things and beings. Of petty ‘ gown ’ 
nobility, originally a Legitimist, but now supporting Orleanism, 
he believed himself to be the one man of wisdom and logio 
in that salon, where he was very proud to meet the Marquis. 

They talked of the last events; but with them political 
conversation was soon exhausted, amounting as it did to a 
mere bitter condemnation of men and occurrences, for all 
three were of one mind as to the abominations of the 
Eepublican rigime. They themselves, however, were only 
ruins, the remnants of the old parties now all but utterly 
powerless. The Marquis for his part soared on high, yielding 
m nothing, ever faithful to the dead past; he was one of the 
last representatives of that lofty, obstinate noblesse which dies 
where it finds itself without an effort to escape its fate. The 
judge, who at least had a pretender living, robed on a miracle, 
and demonstrated the necessity of on^ if France were not to 
sink into the depths of misfortune ana completely disappear. 
And as for the General, all that he regretted of the two 
Empires was their great wars; he left the faint hope of a 
Bonapartist restoration on one side to declare that by not 
contenting itself with the Imperial military system, and by 
substituting therefor obligatory service, the nation in arms, 
the Eepublio had killed both warfare and the country. 

When the Countess’s one man-servant came to ask her if 
she Would consent to receive Abbd Froment, she seemed 
somewhat surprised. ‘ What cau he want of me ? Show hun 
iOj she said. 
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She was very pious, aud having met Pierre in connection 
with various charitable enterprises, she had been touched by 
his zeal as well as by the saintly reputation which he owed to 
his Neuilly parishioners. 

He, absorbed by his fever, felt intimidated directly ho 
crossed the threshold. Ho could at first distinguish nothing, 
but fancied he was entering some place of mourning, a 
shadowy spot where human forms melted away and voices 
were never raised above a whisper. Then, on perceiving 
the persons who were present, he felt yet more out of his 
element, for they seemed so sad, so far removed from the 
world whence ho had just come, and whither ho was about to 
return. And when the Countess had made him sit down 
beside her in front of the chimney-piece, it was in a low voice 
that he told her the lamentable story of Laveuve, and asked 
her support to secure the man’s admittance to the Asylum for 
the Invalids of Labour. 

‘Ah! yes,’ said slie, ‘that enterprise which my son wished 
me to belong to. But, Monsieur I’AbbA I have never once 
attended the committee meetings. So how could I intervene, 
having assuredly no influence whatever?’ 

Again had the figures of Eve and G6rard arisen before 
her, for it was at this asylum that the pair had first met. 
And influenced by her sorrowful maternal love she was already 
weakening, although it was regretfully that she had lent 
her name to one of those noisy charitable enterprises, which 
people abused to further their selfish interests in a manner 
she condemned. 

‘ But, madame,’ Pierre insisted, ‘ it is a question of a poor 
starving old man. I implore yon to be compassionate.’ 

Although the priest had spoken in a low voice, the General 
drew near, ‘ It’s for your old revolutionary that you are 
running about, is it not ? ’ said he. ‘ Didn’t you succeed with 
the manager, then ? The fact is that it’s difficult to feel any 
pity for fellows who, if they were the masters, would, as they 
themselves say, sweep ns all away.’ 

M. de Larombiere jerked his chin approvingly. For some 
time past he had been haunted by the Anarchist peril. But 
Pierre, distressed and quivering, again began to plead his 
cause. He spoke of all the frightful misery, the homes where 
there was no food, the women and children shivering with 
cold, and the fathers scouring muddy, wintry Paris in search 
of a bit of bread. All that ho asked for was a line on a 
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visiting card, a kindly word from the Countess, which he 
would at once carry to Baroness Duvillard to prevail on her 
to set the regulations aside. And in that mournful salon 
his words, tremulous with stifled tears, fell one by one, like 
sounds from afar, dying away in a dead world where there was 
no echo left. 

Madame de Quinsao turned towards M. de Morigny, but he 
seemed to take no interest in it at all. He was gazing fixedly 
at the fire, with the haughty air of a stranger who was in¬ 
different to the things and beings in W'hoso midst an error of 
time compelled him to live. But feeling that the glance of 
the woman ho worshipped was fixed upon him, he raised his 
head ; and then their eyes met for a moment with an expres¬ 
sion of infinite gentleness, the mournful gentleness of their 
heroic love. 

* llm Dicu I ’ said she,' I know your merits. Monsieur 
rAbb6, and I won’t refuse my help to one of your good 
works.’ 

Then slie withdrew for a moment, and returned with a 
card on which she had written that she supported with all 
her heart Monsieur I’Abb^ Froment in the steps he was 
taking. And ho thanked her and w'ent off delighted, as if 
be carried yet a fresh hope of salvation from that drawing¬ 
room, where, as he retired, gloom and silence once more 
seemed to fall on that old lady and her last faithful friends 
gathered around the fire, last relics of a world that was soon 
to disappear. 

Once outside, Pierre j jyfully climbed into his cab again, 
alter giving the Princess de Ham’s address in the Avenue 
Ivleber. If ho could also obtain her approval ho would no 
longer doubt of success. However, there was such a crush 
on the Concorde Bridge that th# driver had to walk his 
horse. And, on the foot-pavement, Pierre again saw Duthil, 
who, witli a cigar between his lips, was smiling at the crowd, 
with his amiable bird-like heeiilessness, happy as ho felt at 
finding the pavement dry and the sky blue on leaving that 
worrying sitting of the Cliambcr. Seeing how gay and 
triumphant he looked, a sudden inspiration came to the 
priest, who said to himself that he ought to win over this 
young man, whose report had had such a disastrous effect. 
As it happened, the cab having been compelled to stop 
altogether, the deputy had just recognised him and was 
■ailing at him. 
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‘ Whore are yon going, Monsieur Duthil ? ’ Pierre asked. 

‘ Close by, in the Chainps-Elys&a.’ 

‘ I’m going that way, and, as I should much like to speak 
to you for a moment, it would be very kind of you to take a 
seat beside mo. I will set you down wherever you like.’ 

‘ Willingly, Monsieur I’Abb^. It won’t inconvenience you 
if I finish my cigar ? ’ 

‘ Oh I not at all.’ 

The cab found its way out of the crush, crossed the Place 
de la Concorde, and began to ascend the Champs Elysdes. 
And Pierre, reflecting that he had very few minutes before 
him, at once attacked Duthil, quite ready for any effort to 
convince him. He remembered w’hat a sortie the young 
deputy had made against Laveuve at the Baron’s; and thus 
he was astonished to hear him interrupt _ and say quite 
pleasantly, enlivened as he seemed by the bright sun, which 
was again beginning to shine: ‘ Ah, yes I your old drunkard I 
So you didn’t settle his business with Fonsigue ? And what 
is it you want ? To have him admitted to-day ? Well, you 
know I don’t oppose it ? ’ 

‘ But there’s your report.’ 

‘My report?—oh, my report! But questions change 
according to the way one looks at them. And if you are so 
anxious about your Laveuve I won’t refuse to help you.’ 

Pierre gazed at him in astonishment, at bottom extremely 
well pleas^. And there was no further necessity even for 
him to speak. 

‘ You didn’t take the matter in hand properly,’ continued 
Duthil, leaning forward with a confidential air. ‘It’s the 
Baron who’s the master at home, for reasons which you may 
divine, which you may very likely know. The Baroness does 
all that ho asks without even discussing the point; and this 
morning, instead of startmg on a lot of useless visits, you 
only had to gain his support, particularly as he scorned to be 
very well disposed. And she would then have given way 
immoiliately.’ Duthil began to laugh. ‘ And so,’ he con¬ 
tinued, ‘ do you know what I’ll do ? Well, I’ll gain the Baron 
over to your cause. Yes, I am t’nis moment going to a house 
where he is, where one is certain to find him every day at this 
time.’ Then ho laughed more loudly. ‘ And perhaps you 
are not ignorant of it. Monsieur I’Abb^. When he is there 
you may be certain he never gives a refusal. I promise you 
I’U m’ake hhn swear that he wiU compel his wife to grant 
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your man admission this very evening. Only it tvill, perhaps, 
be rather late. ’ 

Then all at once, as if struck by a fresh idea, Dnthil 
went on: ‘ But why shouldn’t you come with me ? You 
secure a line from the Baron, and thereupon, without losing a 
minute, you go in search of the Baroness. Ah I tho character 
of the house worries you a little? I understand it. Well, 
would you like to see only tho Baron there ? You can 
wait for him in a little salon downstairs; I will bring him to 
you. ’ 

_ This proposal made Duthil altogether merry; but Pierre, 
quite scared, hesitated at the idea of thus going to Silviane 
d’Aulnay’s. It was hardly a place for him. However, to 
achieve his purpose he would have descended into the very 
dwelling of the fiend, and had already done so sometimes 
with Abbd Rose, when there was hope of assuaging wretched¬ 
ness. Bo he turned to Duthil and consented to accompany 
him. 

Silviane d’Aulnay’s little mansion, a very luxurious one, 
displaying, so to say, the luxury of a temple, refined but sug¬ 
gestive of gallantry, stood in the Avenue d’Antin, near the 
Ohamp3-Elys6es. The inmate of this sanctuary, where the 
orfrays of old dalmaticas glittered in the mauve reflections 
from the windows "of stained glass, had just completed her 
twenty-fifth year. Short and slim she was, of an adorable, 
dpk beauty, and all Paris was acquainted with her delicious, 
virginal countenance of a gentle oval, her delicate nose, her 
little month, her candid cheeks and artless chin, above all 
which she wore her black hair in thick, heavy bands, which 
hid her low brow. Her notoriety was due precisely to her 
pretty air of astonishment, the infinite purity of her blue 
eyes, the whole expression of chaste innocence which she 
assumed when it so pleased her—an expression which con¬ 
trasted powerfully with her true nature, shameless creature 
that she really was, of the most monstrous, confessed, and 
openly-displayed perversity; such as, in fact, often spring up 
from the rotting soil of great cities. Extraordinary things 
were related about Bilviane’s tastes and fancies. Some said 
that she was a doorkeeper’s, others a doctor’s, daughter. In 
any cose she had managed to acquire instruction and manners, 
for when occasion required she lacked neither wit, nor style, 
nor deportment. Bhe had been rolling through the theatres 
for ten years or so, applauded for her beauty’s sake, and she 
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bad even ended by obtaining some pretty little successes in 
such parts as those of very pure young maidens or loving and 
persecuted young wives. Since there had been a question, 
however, of her entering the Comddie Fran9aise to play the 
rdle of Pauline in ‘ Polyeucte,’ some people had waxed in¬ 
dignant and others had roared with laughter, so ridiculous 
did the idea appear, so outrageous for the majesty of classic 
tragedy. She, however, quiet and stubborn, wished this thing 
to be, was resolved that it should bo, certain as she was that 
she would secure it, and insolent like a creature to whom men 
had never yet been able to refuse anything. 

That day, at three o’clock, Gerard do Quinsao, not know¬ 
ing how to kill the time pending the appointment he had 
given Eve in the Bue Matignon, had thought of calling at 
bilviane’s, which was in the neighbourhood. She was an old 
caprice of his, and even nowadays he would sometimes 
linger at the little mansion if its pretty mistress felt bored. 
However, he had this time found her in a fury; and, reclining 
in one of the deep armchairs of the salon where ‘ old gold' 
formed the predominant colour, he was listening to her com¬ 
plaints. She, standing before him in a white gown, white 
indeed from head to foot, like Eve herself at the dijeumr, 
w'as speaking passionately, and fast convincing him. Won 
over indeed by so much youth and beauty, he unconsciously 
compared her to his other flame, already regretting his coming 
assignation, and so mastered by supineness, both mortd 
and physical, that he would have preferred to remain all dkiy 
in the depths of that armchair. 

‘ You bear me, G6rard I ’ she at last exclaimed; ‘ I’ll have 
nothing whatever to do with him unless he brings me my 
nomination.’ 

Just then Baron Duvillard came in, and forthwith she 
changed to ice and received him like some sorely offended young 
queen who awaits an explanation; whilst he, who foresaw 
the storm and brought moreover disastrous tidings, forced a 
smile though very ill at ease. She was the stain, the blemish 
attaching to that man who was yet so sturdy and so powerful 
amidst the general decline of nis race. And she was also 
the beginning of jusluoo and punishment, taking all his 

E iled-up gold from him by the handful, and avenging by 
er cruelty those who shivered and who starved. And it was 
pitiful to see that feared and flattered man, beneath whom 
states hnd governments trembled, here turn p^e with anxiety. 
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bend low in all humility, and relapse into senile, stammering 
infancy under the spur of acute passion. 

‘ Ah 1 my dear friend,’ said he, ‘ if you only knew how 
I have been rushing about. I had a lot of worrying business, 
some contractors to see, a big advertisement affair to settle, 
and I feared that I should never be able to come and kiss 
your hand.’ 

He kissed it, but she let her arm fall, coldly, indifferently, 
contenting herself with looking at him, waiting for what he 
might have to say to her, and embarrassing him to such a 
point that he began to perspire and stammer, unable to 
express himself. ‘ Of course,’ he began, ‘ I also thought of 
you, and went to the Fine Arts Office, where I had received 
a positive promise. Oh! they are still very much in your 
favour at the Fine Arts Office I Only, just fancy, it’s that 
idiot of a minister, that Tabourcau,* an old professor from 
the provinces who knows nothing about our Paris, that has 
expressly opposed your nomination, saying that as long as 
he is in office you shall not appear at the Com^die.’ 

Erect and rigid, she spoke but two words: ‘ And then? ’ 

‘ And then—well, my dear, what would you have me 
do ? One can’t, after all, overthrow a ministry to enable you 
to play the part of Paulino.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

Ho pretended to laugh, but his blood rushed to his face, and 
the whole of his sturdy figure quivered with anguish. ‘ Come, 
my little Silvione,’ said he, ‘ don’t be obstinate. You can be 
BO nice when you choose. Give up the idea of that d&but. 
You, yourself, would risk a great deal in it, for what would 
be your worries if you were to fail ? You would weep all the 
tears in your body. And besides, you con ask me for so many 
other things which I should be so happy to give you. Come 
now, at once make a wish, and I will gratify it immediately.’ 

In a frolicsome w'ay he sought to take her hand again. 
But she drew back with an air of much dignity. ‘ No, you 
hear me, my dear follow, I will have nothing whatever to do 
with you—nothing, so long as I don’t play Pauline.’ 

' Tabourean is previously described as Minister of Public Instruction. 
It should be pointed out, however, that although under ffio present 
Bepublic the Ministries of Public Instruction and Fine Arts have 
occasionally been distinct departments, at other times they have been 

united—one minister, as in Taboureau’s case, having charge of both_ 

Tram. 
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Ho understood her fully, and ho knew her well enough to 
realise how rigorously she would treat him. Only a kind of 
grunt came from his contracted throat, though he still tried 
to treat the matter in a jesting way. ‘ Isn’t she bad-tempered 
to-day 1 ’ ho resumed at last, turning towards Gerard. 
‘ What have you done to her that I find her in such a state ? ’ 

However, the young man, who kept very quiet for fear 
lest ho himself might bo bespattered in the course of the dis¬ 
pute, continued to stretch himself out in a languid way and 
gave no answer. 

I'mt Silviano’s anger burst forth. ‘ ^Vhat has ho done to 
mo ? He has pitied me for being at iho mercy of such a man 
as you—so egotistical, so insensiblo to the insults heaped 
upon me. Ought you not to bo the first to bound with in¬ 
dignation ? Ought you not to have exacted my admittance 
to the Comedie as a reparation for the insult ? For, after all, 
it is a defeat for you; if I’m considered unworthy, you are 
struck at the same time os I am. And so I’m a drab, dh ? 
Say at once that I’m a creature to bo driven away from all 
respectable houses.’ 

She went on in this st;j'le, coming at last to vile words, the 
abominable words which, in moments of anger, always ended 
by returning to her innocent-looking lips. The Baron, who 
well knew that a syllable from him would only increase the 
foulness of the overflow, vainly turned an imploring glance 
on the Count to solicit his intervention. G6rard, with his keen 
desire for peace and quietness, often brought about a recon¬ 
ciliation, but this time he did not stir, feeling too lazy and 
sleepy to interfere. And Silviano all at once came to a finish, 
repeating her trenchant, severing words: ‘ Well, manage as 
you can—secure my dihut, or I’ll have nothing more to do 
with you, nothing! ’ 

‘ AU right 1 all right! ’ Duvillard at last murmured, 
sneering, but in despair; ‘ wo’ll arrange it all.’ 

However, at that moment a servant came in to say that 
M. Duthil was downstairs and wished to speak to the Baron 
in the smoking-room. Duvillard was astonished at this, for 
Duthil usually came up as though the house were his own. 
Then he reflected that the deputy had doubtless brought him 
some seiious news from the Chamber which ho wished to 
impart to him confidentially. So he followed the servant, 
leaving G 4 rard and Silviane together. 

In the smoking-room, an apartment communicating with 



the hall by a wide bay, the curtain of which was drawn up 
Herre stood with his companion, waiting and ghnoing curi¬ 
ously around him. What partienhrly atruok him was tbs 
almost religious solemnness of the entrance, the heavy hang¬ 
ings, the mystic gleams of the stained glass, the old furniture 
steeped in chapel-like gloom amidst scattered perfumes of 
myrrh and incense. DuthiJ, who was still very gay, tapped a 
low divan with his cane and said: ‘ She has a nicely furnished 
house, eh? Ohl she knows how to look after her interests.’ 

Then the Baron came in, still quite upset and anxious. 
And without even perceiving the priest, desirous as he was of 
tidings, he began: ‘ Well, w'hat did they do ? Is there some 
very bad news then?’ 

‘ M6go interpellated and applied for a declaration of urgency 
so as to overthrow Barroux. You can imagine what his speech 
was.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, against the bourgeois, against me, against you. 
It’s always the same thing- And then?’ 

‘Then—well, urgency wasn’t voted, but, in spite of a 
very fine defence, Barroux only secured a majority of two 
votes.’ 

‘ Two votes—the devil I Then he’s down, and we shall 
have a Vignon ministry next week.’ 

‘ That’s what everybody said in the lobbies.’ 

The Baron frowned, as if he were estimating what good 
or evil might result to the world from such a change. Then, 
with a gesture of displeasure, he said: ‘ A Vignon ministry 1 
The devil I That would hardly be any better. Those young 
democrats pretend to be virtuous, and a Vignon ministry 
wouldn’t admit Silviane to the Com^die.’ 

This, at first, Avas his only thought in presence of the 
crisis which made the political world Jtremble. And so the 
deputy could not refrain from referring to his own anxiety. 

‘ Well, and we others—what is our position in it all ?’ 

This brought Duvillard back to the situation. With a 
fresh gesture, this time a superbly proud one, he expressed 
his full and impudent confidence. ‘ We others ?—why, we 
remain as we are; we’ve never been in peril I imagine. Oh! 

1 am quite at ease; Sagnier can publish his famous list if it 
amuses him to do so. If we haven’t long since bought Sagnier 
and bis list, it’s because Barroux is a thoroughly honest man, 
and for my part I don’t care to throw money out of window. 

I repeat to you that we fear nothing.’ 
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Then, as he at last recognised Abb6 Froment, who had 
remained in the shade, Duthil explained what service the 

f iriest desired of him. And Duvillard in his state of emotion, 
lie heart still rent by Silviane’s sternness, must have felt a 
secret hope that a good action might bring him luck; so he 
at once consented to inten'ene in favour of Laveuve’s admis¬ 
sion, Taking a card and a pencil from his pocket-book ho 
di’ew near to tiie window. ‘ Oh 1 whatever you desire, 
Monsieur TAbbc,’ he said, ‘I sliall be very happy to partici¬ 
pate in this good work. Here, this is what I have w’ritten: 
“My dear, please do what M. I’Abbo Froment solicits in 
favour of this uiifortunato man, since our friend Fonsegue 
only awaits a word from you to take proper steps.”’ 

At this moment through tlio open bay Pierre caught 
sight of Gerard, W’honi Silviane, calm once more, and inquisi- 
ti\ c no doubt to know why Duthil had called, was escorting 
into the hall. And the sight of the young woman filled him 
v.ith astonishment, so simple and gentle did she seem to him, 
full of the immaculate candour of a virgin. Never had ho 
dreamt of a lily of more modest yet delicious bloom in 
the whole garden of innocence. 

‘Now,’ continued Duvillard, ‘ if you wish to hand this card 
to my wife at once, you must go to the Princess do Ham’s, 

where there is a maUnde -’ 

‘ I was going there. Monsieur le Baron.’ 

‘ Very good. You will certainly find my wife there ; she 
is to take the children there.’ Then he paused, for he too 
had just seen Gerard; and he called him: ‘I say, G6rard, 
my wife said that she was going to that matinde, didn’t she ? 
You feel sure—don’t you?—that Monsieur i’Abb 4 will find 
her there ? ’ 

Although the young man was then going to tho Eue 
Matignon, there to wait for Eve, it was in the most natural 
manner possible that he replied: ‘ If Monsieur l’Abb6 makes 
haste, I think he will find her there, for she was certainly 
going there before trying on a corsage at Salmon’s.’ 

Then he kissed Silviane’s hand, and went off wdth the 
air of a handsome, indolent man, who knows no malice, and 
is even weary of pleasure. 

Pierre, feeling rather embarrassed, was obliged to let 
Duvillard introduce him to the mistress of the house. He 
bowed in silence, whilst she, likewise silent, returned his 
bow with modest reserve, the tact appropriate to the occasion, 
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such as no ingenue, even at the Oom 4 die, was then capable 
of. And while the Baron accompanied the priest to the 
door, she returned to the salon with Duthil, who was 
scarcely screened by the door-curtain before he passed his 
arm round her waist. 

When Pierre, who at last felt confident of success, found 
himself, still in his cab, in front of the Princess de Haru’s 
mansion in the Avenue Klcbcr, ho suddenly relapsed into 
great embarrassment. The avenue was crowded with 
carriages brought thither by the musical matinie, and such 
a throng of arriving guests pressed round the entrance, 
decorated with a kind of tent with scallopings of red velvet, 
that he deemed the house unapproachable. How could he 
manage to get in ? And how in his cassock could ho reach 
the Princess, and ask for a minute’s conversation with 
Baroness DuviHard? Amidst all his feverishness he had 
not ‘thought of tlioso difficulties. However, he was 
approaching the door on foot, asking himself how he might 
glide unperceived through the throng, when the sound of a 
merry voice made him turn: ‘ What, Monsieur I’Abbe I Is it 
possible 1 So now I find you hero 1 ’ 

It was little Massot v.'ho spoko. He went everywhere, 
witnessed ten sights a day—a parliamentary sitting, a funeral, 
a wedding, any festive or mourning scene—when he wanted 
a good subject for an article. ‘ What 1 Monsieur I’Abb^,’ he 
resumed, ‘ and so you have come to our amiable Princess’s 
to see the Mauritanians dance 1 ' 

He was jesting, for the so-called Mauritanians were simply 
six Spanish dancing-girls, who by the sensuality of their 
performance were then making all Paris rush to the Folies- 
Bergfire. For drawing-room entertainments these girls 
reserved yet more indecorous dances—dances of such a 
character indeed that they would certainly not have been 
allowed in a theatre. And the heav, morne rushed to see 
thorn at the houses of the bolder lady-entertainers, the 
eccentric and foreign ones like the Princess, who in order to 
draw society recoiled from no ‘ attraction.’ 

However, when Pierre had explained to little Massot that 
he was still running about on the same business, the 
journalist obligingly offered to pilot him. Ho knew the 
house, obtained admittance by a back door, and brought 
Pierre along a passage into a comer of the hall, near the 
very entrance of the grand drawing-room. Lofty green 
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plants decorated this hall, and in the spot Bolectod Pierre 
•was virtually hidden. ‘Don’t stir, my dear Abb6,’ said 
Massot, ‘ I will try to ferret out the Princess for you. And 
you shall know if Baroness Duvillard has already arrived.’ 

What surprised Pierre was that every window-shutter of 
the mansion was closed, every chink stopped up so that day¬ 
light might not enter, and that every room flared w'ilh electric 
lamps, an illumination of supernatural intensity. The heat 
W’as already very great, the atmosphere heavy with a violent 
perfume of flowers and odorc di femina. And to Pierre, who 
felt both blinded and stifled, it seemed as if ho were entering 
one of those luxurious, unearthly Dens of the Flesh such as 
the pleasure-world of Paris conjures from dreamland. By 
rising on tiptoes, as the drawing-room entrance was wide 
open, he could distinguish the backs of the W'omcn who were 
already seated, rows of necks crowned w’ith fair or dark hair. 
The Mauritanians were doubtless executing their first dance. 
He did not soo them, but ho could divine the lascivious 
passion of the dance from the quiver of all those women’s 
necks, which swayed as beneath a great gust of w'ind. Then 
laughter arose and a tempest of bravos, quite a tumult of 
enjoyment. 

‘ I can’t put my hand on the Princess; you must w'ait a 
little,’ Massot returned to say. ‘ However, I met Janzon, and 
he promised to bring her to me. Don’t you know Janzen ? ’ 

Then, in part because his profession willed it, and in part 
for pleasure’s sake, he began to gossip. The Princess was a 
good friend of his. He had described her first soirde during the 
previous year, when she had made her d&hut at that mansion 
on her arrival in Paris. He Imew the real truth about her, so 
far as it could be known. Eich ? yes, perhaps she was, for she 
spent enormous sums. Married she must have been, and to a 
real prince, too ; no doubt she was still married to him, in spite 
of her story of widowhood. Indeed, it seemed certain that her 
husband, who was as handsome as an archangel, was travel¬ 
ling about with a vocalist. As for having a bee in her bonnet, 
that was beyond discussion, as clear as noon day. Whilst 
showing much intelligence, she constantly and suddenly 
shifted. Incapable of any prolonged effort, she went from one 
thing that had awakened her curiosity to another, never 
attaching herself anywhere. After ardently busying herself 
with painting, she had lately become impassioned for 
chemistry, and was now letting poetry master her. 
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‘ And so you don’t know Janzen,’ continued Massot. ‘ It 
was ho who threw her into chemistry, into the study of 
explosives especially, for, as you may imagine, the only 
interest in chemistry for her is its connection with Annrohian^ , 
She, I think, is really an Austrian, though one must always 
doubt anything she herself says. As for Janzen, he calls 
himself a Eussian, but he’s probably German. Oh I he’s the 
most unobtrusive, enigmatical man in the world, without a 
Jiome, perhaps without a name—a terrible fellow with an 
unknown past. I myself hold proofs which mate me think 
tJiat he took part in that frightful crime at Barcelona. At 
all events, for nearly a year now I’ve been meeting him in 
I’aris, w’here the police are no doubt watching him. And 
nothing can rid me of the idea that he merely consented to 
become our lunatic Princess’s lover in order to throw the 
detectives off the scent. He pretends to live a mere life of 
pleasure, but he has introduced to the house some extraordi- 
i.ary people, Anarchists of all nationalities and shades—for 
instance, one Eaphanel, that fat, jovial little man yonder, a 
Frenchman he is, and his companions would do well to mis¬ 
trust him. Then there’s a Bergaz, a Spaniard, I think, an 
obscure jobber at the Bourse, whose sensual, blobber-lipped 
mouth is so disquieting. And there are others and others, 
adventurers and bandits from the four comers of the earth I 
... Ah 1 the foreign colonies of our Parisian pleasure-world I 
There are a few spotless fine names, a few real great fortunes 
among them but, as for the rest, ah 1 what a herd I ’ 

Rosemonde’s own drawing-room was summed up in those 
words : resounding titles, real millionaires, then, down below, 
the most extravagant medley of international imposture and 
turpitude. And Pierre thought of that internationalism, that 
cosmopolitanism, that flight of foreigaers which, ever denser 
and denser, swooped down upon Paris. Most certainly it 
came thither to enjoy it, as to a city of adventure and delight, 
and it helped to rot it a little more. Was it then a necessary 
thing, that decomposition of the great cities which have 
governed the W'orld, that affluxion of every passion, every 
desire, every gratification, that gathering together of reeking 
soil from all parts of the world, there where, in beauty and 
intelligence, blooms the flower of civilisation ? 

However, Janzen appeared, a tall, thin fellow of about 
thirty, very fair, with grey, pale, harsh eyes, and a pointed 
beard and flowing curly hair wlucb elongated bis livid, cloudy 
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face. lie spolce indifferent French in a low voice and without 
a gesture. And he declared that the Princess could not bo 
found; he had looked for her everywhere. Possibly, if some¬ 
body had displeased her, she had shut herself up in her room 
and gone to bed, leaving her guests to amuse themselves in 
all freedom in whatever way they might choose. 

‘ Why, but here she is! ’ suddenly said Mnssot. 

Rosemoiide was indeed there, in the vestibule, watching 
the door as if she expected Bomebody. Short, slight, and 
strange rather than pretty, with her delicate face, her sea- 
green eyes, her small quivering nose, her rather large and 
over-ruddy mouth, which was parted so that one could see 
her superb teeth, sbo that day wore a sky-blue gown spangled 
with silver; and she had silver bracelets on her arms and a 
silver circlet in her pale brown hair, which rained down in 
curls and frizzy, straggling locks as though waving in a 
perpetual breeze. , 

‘ Oh I whatever you desire. Monsieur I’Abbd,’ she said 
to Pierre as soon as she knew his business. ‘ If they don’t 
take your old man in at our asylum, send him to me ; I’ll take 
him, I will; I will sleep him somewhere here.’ 

However, she remained fidgety, and continually glanced 
towards the door. And on the priest asking if Baroness 
Diivillard had yet arrived: ‘ Why, no 1 ’ she cried, ‘and I am 
much surprised at it. She is to bring her son and daughter. 
Yesterday, Hyacinlhe positively promised me that he would 
come.’ 

He was her new caprice. If her passion for chemistry 
was giving way to a budding taste for decadent, symbolical 
verse, it was because one evening, whilst discussing Occult¬ 
ism with Hyacinthe, she had discovered an extraordinary 
beauty in him: the astral beauty of Nero’s wandering soul 1 
At least, said she, the signs of ■' were certain. 

And all at once slie quitted Pierre: ‘Ah, at last!’ she 
cried, feeling relieved end happy. Then she darted forward : 
Hyacinthe was at that moment coming in with his sister 
Camille. 

On the very threshold, however, he had just mot the 
friend on whose account he was there, young Lord Georgo 
Eldrett, a pale and languid stripling with the hair of a girl; 
and he scarcely condescended to notice the tender greeting of 
llosemonde, for he professed to regard woman as an impure 
and ‘degrading creature. Distressed by such coldness, she 
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followed tlio two young men, returning in tlieir rear into the 
reeking, blinding furnace of the drawing-room. 

Massot, however, had boon obliging enough to stop 
Camille and bring her to Pierre, who at the first words they 
exchanged relapsed into despair. ‘ What, mademoiselle I has 
not madame your mother accompanied you here ? ’ 

The girl, clad according to her wont in a dark gown, this 
time of peacock-blue, was nervous, with wicked eyes and 
sibilant voice. And as she ragefully drew up her little figure, 
her deformity, the unequal height of her two shoulders, 
became more apparent than ever. ‘ No,’ she rejoined, ‘ she 
was unable. Bhe had something to try on at her dress¬ 
maker’s. We stopped too long at the Exposition du Lis, and 
she requested us to sot her down at Salmon’s door on our 
way here.’ 

It was Camille herself who had skilfully prolonged the 
visit to the art show, still hoping to prevent her mother from 
meeting Gerard. And her rage arose from the ease with 
which her mother had got rid of her, thanks to that falsehood 
of having something to try on. 

‘ But,’ ingenuously said Pierre, ‘ if I went at once to this 
person, Salmon, I might perhaps be able to send up my card.’ 

Camille gave a shrill laugh, so funny did the idea appear 
to her. Then she retorted; ‘Oh! who knows if you would 
still find her there? She had another pressing appointment, 
and is no doubt already keeping itl’ 

‘ Well, then, I will wait for her here. She will surely 
come to fetch you, will she not?’ 

‘Fetch us? Oh no! since I tell you that she has other 
important affairs to attend to. The carriage will take us home 
alone, my brother and L’ 

The girl’s pain-fraught irony wgs becoming yet more 
bitter. Didn’t that priest understand her, then, that he 
asked such naive questions which were like dagger-thrusts in 
her heart? Yet he must know, since eveiybody loiew the 
truth. 

‘Ah! how worried I am,’ Pierre resumed, so grieved indeed 
that tears almost came to his eyes. ‘ It’s still on account of 
that poor man about whom I have been busying myself since 
this morning. I have a line from your father, and Monsieur 
Gdrard told me-’ But at this point he paused in confu¬ 

sion, and amidst ail his thoughtlessness of the world, absorbed 
as be was in the one passion of charity, he suddenly divined 
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the truth. ‘ Yes,’ ho added mechanically, ‘ I just now saw 
your father again with Monsieur do Quinsao.’ 

‘ I know, I know,’ replied Camille, with the suffering yet 
scoffing air of a girl who is ignorant of nothing. ‘ Well, 
Monsieur I’Abbe, if you have a line from papa for mamma, 
you must wait till mamma has finished her business. You 
might come to the house about six o’clock, but I doubt if 
you’ll find her there, as she may well be detained.' 

While Camille thus spoke her murderous eyes glistened, 
and each word she uttered, simple as it seemed, became 
instinct with ferocity, as if it were a knife, which she would 
have liked to plunge into her mother’s breast. In all 
certainty she had never before hated her mother to such a 
point as this in her envy of her beauty and her happiness in 
being loved. And the irony which poured from the girl's 
virgin lips, before that simple priest, was like a flood of mire 
with which she sought to submerge her rival. 

Just then, however, Rosemonde came baglr again, fevefish 
and flurried as usual. And she led Camille away; ‘ Ah, my 
dear, make haste. They are extraordinary, delightful, 
intoxicating! ’ 

Janzen and little Massot also followed the Princess. All 
the men hastened from the adjoining rooms, scrambled and 
plunged into the salon at the news that the Mauritanians 
had again begun to dance. That time it must have been the 
frantic, lascivious gallop that Paris whispered about, for 
Pierre saw the rows of necks and heads, now fair, now dark, 
W’uve and quiver as beneath a violent wind. With every 
window-shutter closed, the conflagration of the electric lamps 
turned the place into a perfect brazier, reeking with human 
effluvia. And there came a spell of rapture, fresh laughter 
and bravos, all the delight of an overflowing orgie. 

When PioiTo again found himself on the footwalk, he 
remained for a moment bewildered, blinking, astonished to bo 
in broad daylight once more. Half-past four would soon 
strike, but he had nearly two hours to wait before calling at 
the house in the Rue Godot-de-Mauroy. What should ho do ? 
He paid his driver; preferring to descend the Champs Elysdes 
on foot, since he had some time to loss. A walk, moreover, 
might calm the fever which was burning his hands, in the 
passion of charity which ever since the morning had been 
mastering him more and more, in proportion as he encountered 
fresh’ and fresh obstacles. He now had but one pressing 
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desire: to complete Lis good work, since success henceforth 
seemed certain. And he tried to restrain his steps and walk 
leisurely down the magnificent avenue, which had now been 
dried by the bright sun, and was enlivened by a concourse of 
people, while overhead the sky was again blue, lightly blue, 
as in springtime. 

Nearly two hours to lose while, yonder, the wretched 
Laveuve lay w'ith life ebbing from him on his bed of rags, in 
his icy den 1 Sudden feelings of revolt, of well-nigh irresistible 
impatience ascended from Pierre’s heart, making him quiver 
with desire to run off and at once find Baroness Duvillard, so 
as to obtain from her the all-saving order. lie felt sure that 
she was somewhere near, in one of those quiet neighbouring 
streets, and great was his perturbation, his dolorous anger 
at having to wait in this wise to save a human life until she 
should Lave attended to those affairs of hers, of which her 
daughter spoke with such murderous glances! He seemed to 
hear a formidable cracking: the family life of the hourgeohie 
was collapshig: the father was at a hussy’s house, the mother 
with a lover; the son and daughter know everything, the 
former gliding to idiotic perversity, the latter enraged, and 
dreaming of stealing her mother’s lover to make an husband 
of him. And meantime the splendid equipages descended the 
tiiumphal avenue, and the crowd with its luxury flowed 
along the side-walks, one and all joyous and superb, seemingly 
with no idea that somewhere at the far end there was a 
gaping abyss wherein every one of them would fall and be 
annihilated I 

When Pierre got as far as the Summer Circus he was 
much surprised at again seeing Ealvat, the journeyman 
engineer, on one of the avenue scats. He must have sunk 
down there, overcome by weariness and hunger, after many a 
vain search. However, his jacket was still distended by 
something he carried in or under it, some bit of bread, no 
doubt, which he meant to take home with him. And leaning 
back, with his arms hanging listlessly, he was watching with 
dreamy eyes the play of some very little children, who, with 
the help of their wooden spades, were laboriously raising 
mounds of sand, and then destroying them by dint of kicks. 
As be looked at them his red eyelids moistened, and a very 
gentle smile appeared on his poor discoloured lips. This. 
time Pierre, feeling really anxious, wished to approach 
and question him. But Ealvat distrustfully rose and‘ went 
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off in the direction of the Ciroug, where a concert was then 
finishing. And he prowled around the entrance of that 
festive edifice, where two thousand happy people, piled up 
together, were listening to music. 


V 

FHOM EELIGIOJI TO AS.4.r.CBY 

As Pierre was reaching the Place do la Concorde he suddenly 
remembered the appointment which Abb6 Hose had given 
him for five o’clock at the Madeleine, and which lie was for¬ 
getting in the feverishness born of his repeated steps to save 
Laveuve. And at thought of it he hastened on, well pleased 
at having something to occupy and keep him patient. 

When he entered the church he was surprised to find it so 
dark. There were only a few candles burning, huge shadows 
were flooding the nave, and amidst the semi-obscurity a very 
loud, clear voice spoke on with a ceaseless streaming of words. 
All that one could at first distinguish of the numerous con¬ 
gregation was a pale, vague mass of heads, motionless with 
extreme attention. In the pulpit stood Monseigneur Martha, 
finishing his third address on the Now Spirit. The two 
former ones had re-echoed far and wide, and so what is called- 
‘all Paris’ was there—women of society, politicians, and 
writers, who were captivated by the speaker’s artistic oratory, 
his warm, skilful language, and his broad, easy gestures, 
worthy of a gi-eat actor. 

Pierre did not wish to disturb the solemn attention, the 
quivering silence, above which the prelate’s voice alone rang 
out. Accordingly he resolved to wait before seeking Abbe 
Rose, and remained standing near a pillar. A parting gleam 
of daylight fell obliquely on Monseigneur Martha, who looked 
tall and sturdy in his w'hite surplice, and scarcely showed a 
grey hair, although he was more than fifty. He had hand¬ 
some features : black, keen eyes, a commanding nose, a mouth 
and chin of the greatest firmness of contour. What more 
particularly struck one, however, what gained the heart of 
eveiy listener, was the expression of extreme amiability and 
anxious sympathy which softened the imperious haughtiness 
of the prelate’s face. 

Pierre had formerly known him as Curd, or parish priest, 

Q 
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of Ste CIotiMe. He was doubtless of Italian origin, bat he had 
been born in Paris, and had quitted the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice with the best possible record. Very intelligent' and very 
ambitious, he had, evinced an activity which even made his 
superiors anxious. Then, on being appointed Bishop of 
Persepolis, ho had disappeared, gone to Home, where he had 
spent five years engaged in work of which very little was 
known. However, since his return ho had boon astonishing 
Paris by his brilliant propaganda, busying himself with the 
most varied affairs, and becoming much appreciated and very 
powerful at the archiepiscopal residence. He devoted himself 
in particular, and with wonderful results, to the task of in¬ 
creasing the subscriptions for the completion of the basilica 
of the Sacred Heart. He recoiled from nothing, neither from 
journeys, nor lectures, nor collections, nor applications to 
Government, nor even endeavours among Israelites and Free¬ 
masons. And at last, again enlarging his sphere of action, ho 
had undertaken to reconcile Science with Catholicism, and to 
bring all Christian France to the Eepublic, by on all sides ex¬ 
pounding the policy of Pope Leo XIII., in order that the 
Church might finally triumph. 

However, in spite of the advances of this mfluential and 
amiable man, Pierre scarcely liked him. He only felt grate¬ 
ful to him for one thing, the appointment of good Abb6 Rose 
as curate at St. Pierre do Montmartre, which appointment he 
had secured for him no doubt in order to prevent such a 
scandal as the punishment of an old piicst for showing him¬ 
self too charitable. On thus finding and hearing the prelate 
in that renowned pulpit of the Madeleine, still and ever 
pursuing his work of conquest, Pierse remembered how he 
had seen him at the Duvillards’ during the previous spring, 
when, with his usual maestria, he had achieved his greatest 
triumph—the conversion of Eve to Catholicism. That 
church, too, had witnessed her baptism, a wonderfully 
pompous ceremony, a perfect gala offered to the public which 
figures in all the great events of Parisian life. G6rard had 
knelt down, moved to tears, whilst the Baron triumphed like 
a good-natured husband who was happy to find religion 
establishing perfect harmony in his household. It was 
related among the spectators that Eve’s family, and par¬ 
ticularly old Justus Steinberger, her father, was hot in 
reality much displeased by the affair. The old man sneer- 
ingly remarked, indeed, that he knew his daughter well 
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enough to wish her to belong to his worst enemy. In the 
banking business there is a class of security which one is 
pleased to see discounted by one’s rivals. With the stubborn 
hope of triumph peculiar to his race, Justus, consoling himself 
for the failure of his first scheme, doubtless considered that 
Eve would prove a powerful dissolving agent in the Christian 
family which she had entered, and thus help to make all 
wealth and power fall into the hands of the Jews. 

However, Pierre’s vision faded. Monscigneur Martha’s 
voice was ri.sing with increase of volume, celebrating, amidst 
the quivering of the congregation, the benefits that would 
accrue from the New Spirit, vi’liieh was at last about to pacify 
Franco and restore her to her duo rank and power. W^ere 
there not certain signs of this resurrection on every hand ? 
I’he New Spirit was the revival of the Ideal, the protest of 
the soul against degrading materialism, the triumph of 
spirituality over filthy literature; and it was also Science 
accepted, but set in its proper place, reconciled with Faifh, 
since it no longer pretended to encroach on tho latter’s sacred 
domain; and it was further tho Democracy welcomed in 
fatherly fashion, tho Popublic legitimated, recognised in her 
turn ns Eldest Daughter of tho Church. A breath of poetry 
passed by. Tlie Church opened her heart to all her children, 
there would henceforth bo but concord and delight if tho 
masses, obedient to tho New Spirit, would give thcmsolves to 
the Master of love as they had given themselves to their 
kings, recognising that tho Divinity was tho one unique, 
power, absolute sovereign of both body and soul. 

Pierre was now listening attentively, wondering where it 
was that he had previously heard almost identical words. 
And suddenly he remembered; and could fancy that he was 
again at Borne, hstening to the last words of Monsignor 
Nani, tho Assessor of the Holy Office. Here, again he found 
the dream of a democratic Pope, ceasing to support the 
compromised monarchies, and seeking to subdue the masses. 
Since Cffisar was down, or nearly so, might not the Pope 
realise the ancient ambition of his forerunners and become 
both emperor and pontiff, the sovereign, universal divinity on 
earth ? This, too, was the dream in which Pierre himself, 
with apostolic naivete, had indulged when writing his book, 

‘ New Borne ’: a dream from wmioh the sight of the real 
Rome had so roughly roused him. At bottom it was merely 
a policy of hypocritical falsehood, the priestly policy which 
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reUes on time, and is ever tenacious, carrying on the vrork of 
conquest with extraordinary suppleness, resolved to profit by 
everything. And what an evolution it was, the Church of 
Borne making advances to Science, to the Democracy, to 
the Bepublican regimes, convinced that it would be able to 
devour them if only it were allowed the time I Ah I yes. 
the New Spirit was simply the Old Spirit of Domination, 
incessantly reviving and hungering to conquer and possess 
the world. 

Pierre thought that he recognised among the congregation 
certain deputies whom ho had seen at the Chamber, Wasn’t 
that tall gentleman with the fair beard, who listened so 
devoutly, one of Monferrand’s creatures ? It was said that 
Monferrand, once a devonrer of priests, was now smilingly 
coquetting with the clergy. Quite an underhand evolution 
was beginning in the sacristies, orders from Rome flitted 
hither and thither; it was a question of accepting the new 
form of government, and absorbing it by dint of invasion. 
Franco was still the Eldest Daughter of the Church, the only 
great nation that had sufficient health and strength to place 
the Pope in possession of his temporal power once more. So 
France must be won; it was well worth one’s while to 
espouse her, even if she were Republican. In the eager 
struggle of ambition the bishop made use of the minister, who 
thought it to his interest to lean upon the bishop. But 
which of the two would end by devouring the other ? And to 
what a rdle had religion sunk; it was either an electoral 
weapon, an element in a parliamentary majority, or a secret 
reason for obtaining or retaining a ministerial portfolio I Of 
divine charity, the basis of religion, there was no thought, and 
Pierre’s heart filled with bitterness as he remembered the 
recent death of Cardinal Bergerot, the* last of the great saints 
and pure minds of the French episcopacy, which now seemed 
to be merely a set of intriguers and fools. 

However, the address was drawing to a close. In a glow* 
ing jperoiation, which evoked the basUica of the Sacred Heart 
dominating Paris with the saving symbol of the Cross from 
the sacred Mount of the Martyrs,'Monseignenr Martha showed 
the great city Christian once more and master of the 
world, thanks to the moral omnipotence conferred upon it by 
the divine breath of the New Spirit. Unable to applaud, the 
congregation gave utterance to a murmur of approving rap* 

‘ Montmaitxe. 
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tiUre, delighted as it was with this miraculous finish which 
reassured both pocket and conscience. Then Monscigueur 
Martha quitted the pulpit with a noble step, whilst a loud 
noise of chairs broke upon the dark peacefulness of the 
church, where the few lighted candles glittered like the first 
stars in the evening sky, A long stream of men, vague, 
whispering shadows, glided away. The women alone re¬ 
mained, praying on their knees, 

Pierre, still in the same spot, was rising on tip-toes, look¬ 
ing for Abbd Bose, when a hand touched him. It was that of 
the old priest, who had seen him from a distance. ‘ I was 
yonder near the pulpit,’ said he, ‘ and I saw you plainly, my 
dear child. Only I preferred to wait so as to disturb nobody. 
What a beautiful address dear Monseigneur delivered 1 ’ 

He seemed, indeed, much moved. But there was deep 
sadness about his kindly mouth and clear childhke eyes, whose 
smile as a rule illumined his good, round white face. ‘ I was 
afraid you might go off without seeing me,’ he resumed, ‘for 
I have something to tell you. You know that poor old man 
to whom I sent you this morning and in whom I asked you 
to interest yourself? Well, on getting homo I found a lady 
there, who sometimes brings me a little money for my poor. 
Then I thought to myself that the three francs I gave you 
were really too small a sum, and this worried me like a kind 
of remorse, so that 1 couldn’t resist the impulse, but went this 
afternoon to the Hue dcs Saules myself,’ 

He lowered his voice from a feeling of respect, in order not 
to disturb the deep, sepulchral silence of the church. Covert 
shame, moreover, impeded his utterance, shame at having 
again relapsed into the sin of blind, imprudent charity, as his 
pperiors reproachfully said. And, quivering, he concluded 
in a very low voice indeed: ‘And so, my child, picture my 
grief. 1 had five francs more to give the poor old man, and I 
found him dead.’ 

Pierre suddenly shuddered. But he was unwilling to un¬ 
derstand : ‘ What, dead 1 ’ ho cried. ‘ That old man dead I 
Laveuve dead ? ’ 

* Yes, I found him dead—ah! amidst what frightful 
wretchedness, like an old animal that has laid itself down for 
the finish on a heap of rags in the depths of a hole. No 
neighbours had assisted him in his last moments; he had 
simply turned himself towards the wall. And ah I how bare 
and cold and deserted it was I And what a pang for a poor 
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creature to go off like that without a won!, a caress. Ah i 
my heart bounded within me and it is still Weeding I’ 

Pierre in his utter amazement at Gist made but a gesture 
of revolt against imbecile social cruelty. Had the bread left 
near the unfortunate wretch, and devoured too eagerly, 
perhaps, after long days of abstinence, been the cause of his 
death ? Or was not this rather the fatal ddnmement oi an ended 
life, worn away by labour and privation ? However, what 
did the cause signify ? Death had come and delivered the 
poor man. ‘ It isn’t he that I pity,’ Pierre muttered at last; 

‘ it is we~we who witness aU that, we who are guilty of these 
abominations.’ 

But good Abb6 Rose was already becoming resigned, and 
would only think of forgiveness and hope. ‘ No, no, my child, 
rebellion is evil. If we are all guilty we can only implore 
Providence to forget our faults. I had given you an appoint¬ 
ment here hoping for good news; and it’s I who come to 
tell you of that frightful thing. Let us be penitent and 
pray.’ 

Then ho knelt upon the flagstones near the pillar, in the 
rear of the praying women, Avho looked black and vague in 
the gloom. And he inclined his white head, and for a long 
time remained in a posture of humility. 

But Pierre was unable to pray, so powerfully did revolt 
stir him. He did not even bend his knees, he remained 
erect and quivering. His heart seemed to have been crushed; 
not a tear came to his ardent eyes. So Laveuvo had died 
yonder, stretched on his litter of rags, his hands clenched in 
his obstinate desire to cling to his life of torture, whilst ho, 
Pierre, again glowing with the flame of charity, consumed 
by apostolic zeal, had been scouring Paris to find him for the 
evening a clean bed on which he jnight be saved. Ah 1 
the atrocious irony of it alll He must have been at the 
Duvillards’ in the warm salon, all blue and silver, whilst the 
old man was expiring; and it was for a wretched corpse that 
he had then hastened to the Chamber of Deputies, to the 
Countess de Quinsac’s, to that creature Silviane’s, and to that 
creature Eosemonde’s. And it was for that corpse, freed 
from life, escaped from misery as from prison, that be had 
worried people, broken in upon their egotism, disturbed the 
peace of some, threatened the pleasures of others 1 What 
was the use of hastening from the parliamentary den to the 
cold salon where the dust of the past was congealing; of 
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going from the sphere of middle-class debauchery to that of 
cosmopolitan extravagance, since one always arrived too late, 
and saved people when they were already dead? How 
ridiculous to have allowed himself to be fired once more by 
that blaze of charity, that final conflagration, only the ashes 
of which he now felt within him ? This time ho thought he 
W'as dead himself; he was nought but an empty sepulchre. 

And all the frightful void and chaos which ho Imd felt 
that morning at the basilica of the Sacred Heart after his 
mass became yet deeper, henceforth unfathomable. If 
charity were illusory and useless the Gospel crumbled, the 
end of the Book was nigh. After centuries of stubborn 
efforts, Eedomption through Christianity failed, and another 
means of salvation was needed by the world in presence of 
the exasperated thirst for justice which came from the duped 
and wretched nations. They would have no more of that 
deceptive paradise, the promise of which had so long served 
to prop up social iniquity ; they demanded that the question 
of happiness should be decided upon this earth. But how ? 
By means of what new religion, what combination between 
the sentiment of the Divine and the necessity for honouring life 
in its sovereignty and its fruitfulness ? Therein lay the grievous, 
torturing problem, into the midst of which Pierre w’as sinking; 
he, a priest, severed by vow'S of chastity and superstition from 
the rest of mankind. 

He had ceased to believe in the efficacy of alms; it was 
not sufficient that one should be charitable, henceforth one 
must be just. Given justice, indeed, horrid want would 
disappear, and no such thing as charity would be needed. 
Most certainly there was no lack of compassionate hearts in 
that grievous city of Paris; charitable foundations sprouted 
forth there like green leaves at the first warmth of springtide. 
There were some for every age, every peril, every misfortune. 
Through the concern shown for mothers children were 
succoured even before they were born; then came infant 
and orphan asylums lavishly provided for all sorts of classes; 
and, afterwards, man was followed through his life, help was 
tendered on all sides, particularly as he grew old, by a 
multiplicity of asylums, almshouses, and refuges. And there 
were all the hands stretched out to the forsaken ones, the 
disinherited ones, even the criminals, all sorts of associations 
to protect the weak, societies for the prevention of crime, 
homes that offered hospitality to those who repented. 
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Whether as regards the propagation of good deeds, the 
support of the young, the saving of life, the bestowal of 
pecuniary help, or the promotion of guilds, pages and pages 
would have been needed merely to particularise the extra¬ 
ordinary vegetation of charity that sprouted between the 
paving-stones of Paris with so fine a vigour, in which 
goodness of soul was mingled with social vanity. Still that 
could not matter, since charity redeemed and purified all. 
But how terrible the proposition that this charity was a 
useless mockery I What I after so many centuries of Christian 
charity not a sore had healed 1 Misery had only grown and 
spread, irritated even to rage. Incessantly aggravated, the 
evil was reaching the point when it would be impossible to 
tolerate it for another day, since social injustice was neither 
arrested nor even diminished thereby. And besides, if only 
one single old man died of cold and hunger, did not the 
social edifice, raised on the tlieory of charity, collapse ? But 
one victim, and society was condemned, thought Pierre. 

He now felt such bitterness of heart that he could remain 
no longer in that church where the shadows ever slowly fell, 
blurring the sanctuaries and the large pale images of Christ 
nailed upon the Cross. All was about to sink into darkness, 
and he could hear nothing beyond an expiring murmur of 
prayers, a plaint from the women who were praying on their 
knees, in the depths of the shrouding gloom. 

At the same time he hardly liked to go off without saying 
a word to Abbd Bose, who in his entreaties bom of simple 
faith left the happiness and peace of mankind to the good plea¬ 
sure of the Invisible. However, fearing that he might disturb 
him, Pierre was making up his mind to retire, when the old priest 
of his own accord raised his head. ‘ Ah, my child,’ said he, 
‘how difficult it is to be good in,a reasonable manner. 
Monseigneur Martha has scolded me again, and but for the 
forgiveness of God I should fear for my salvation.’ 

For a moment Pierre paused under the portions of the 
Madeleine, on the summit of the great flight of steps which, 
rising above the railings, dominates the Place. Before him 
was the Bue Boyale dipping down to the expanse of the Place 
de la Concorde, where rose the obelisk and the pair of plashing 
fountains. And, farther yet, the paling colonnade of the 
Chamber of Deputies bounded the horizon. It was a vista of 
sovereign gtandeur under that pale sky over which twilight 
was slowly stealing. The thoroughfares seemed to expand, 
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the edifices receded, and assumed a quivering, soaring aspect 
like that of the palaces of dreamland. No other capital 
in the world could boast a scene of such airy pomp, such 
graniose magnificence, at that hour of vagueness, when 
falling night imparts to cities a dreamy semblance, the infinite 
of human immensity. 

Motionless and hesitating in presence of the opening 
expanse, Pierre distressfully pondered as to whither he shouhl 
go now that all which he had so passionately sought to 
achieve since the morning had suddenly crumbled away. 
Was he still bound for the Duvillard mansion in the Rue 
Godot-de-Mauroy ? Ho no longer knew. Then the exas¬ 
perating remembrance, with its cruel irony, returned to him. 
Since Laveuve was dead, of what use was it for him to kill 
time and perambulate the pavements pending the arrival of 
six o’clock ? The idea that he had a home, and that the 
most simple course would be to return to it, did not even 
occur to him. Ho felt as if there were something of impor¬ 
tance left for him to do, though he could not possibly tell 
what it might be. It seemed to him to be everywhere and 
yet very far away, to be so vague and difficult of accomplish¬ 
ment that he would certainly never bo in time or have 
sufficient power to do it. However, with heavy feet, and 
tumultuous brain he descended the steps and, yielding to 
some obstinate impulse, began to walk through the flower- 
market, a late winter market where the first azaleas were 
opening with a little shiver. Some women were purchasing 
Nice roses and violets; and Pierre looked at them as if he' 
were interested in all that soft, delicate, perfumed luxury. 
But suddenly ho felt a horror of it and went off, starting 
along the Boulevards. 

Ho walked straight before him without knowing why or 
whither. The falling darkness surprised him as if it were an 
unexpected phenomenon. Raising his eyes to the sky he felt 
astonished at seeing its azure gently pale between the slen¬ 
der black stress of the chimneys. And the huge golden 
letters by which names or trades were advertised on every 
balcony also seemed to him singular in the last gleams of the 
^ylight. Never before had he paid attention to the motley 
tos seen on the house-fronts, the painted mirrors, the blinds, 
the coats of arms, the posters of violent hues, the magnificent 
shops, like drawing-rooms and boudoirs open to the full light. 
And then, both in the roadway and along the foot-pavements 
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lietween the blue, red or yellow columns and kiosks, what 
mighty tralTic there was, what an extraordinary crowd 1 The 
vehicles rolled along in a thundeiing stream : upon all sides 
billows of cabs were parted by the ponderous tacking of 
huge omnibuses, which suggested lofty, bright-hued battle¬ 
ships. And on either hand, and farther and &rther, and even 
among the wheels, the flood of passengers rushed on in¬ 
cessantly, with the conquering haste of ants in a state of 
revolution. Whence came all those people, and whither 
were all those vehicles going ? How stupefying and torturing 
it all was. 

Pierre was still walking straight ahead, mechanically, 
carried on by his gloomy reverie. Night was approaching, the 
first gas-burners were being lighted; it W'as the dusk of 
Paris, the hour when real darkness has not yet come, when 
the electric lights flame in the dying day. Lamps shone 
forth upon all sides, the shop-fronts were fast being 
illumined. Soon, moreover, right along the Boulevards the 
vehicles would carry their vivid starry lights, like a milky way 
on the march betwixt the foot pavements all glowing with 
lanterns and cordons and girandoles, a dazzling profusion of 
radiance akin to sunlight. And the shouts of the drivers 
and the jostling of the foot passengers re-echoed the parting 
haste of the Paris which is all business or passion, which is 
absorbed in the merciless struggle for love and for money. 
The hard day wa s over, and now the Paris of Pleasure was light¬ 
ing up, for its night of f&ta. The cafes, the wine shops, the 
restaurants flared and displayed their bright metal bars, and 
their little white tables behind their clear and lofty windows, 
whilst near their doors, by way of temptation, were oysters and 
choice fruits. And the Paris which was thus awaking with 
the first flashes of the gas was already full of the gaiety of 
enjoyment, already yielding to • an unbridled appetite for 
whatsoever may be purchased. 

However, Pien-e had a narrow escape of being knocked 
down. A flock of newspaper hawkers caqje out of a side 
street, and darted through the crowd shouting the titles of 
the evening journals. A fresh edition of the • Voix du 
Pouple ’ gave rise, in particular, to a deafening clamour, 
which ascended above all the rumbling of wheels. At regu¬ 
lar interyals hoarse voices raised and repeated the cry: 
‘Ask for the “Voix du Peuple”—the new scandal of the 
African Railway Lines, the repulse of the ministi^, the 
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thirty-two bribe-takers of the Chamber and the Senate!' 
And these announcements, set in huge typo, could bo read 
on the copies of the paper, which the hawkers flourished 
like banners. Accustomed as it was to such filth, saturated 
with infamy, the crowd continued on its way without paying 
much attention. Still a few men paused and bought the 
paper, while painted women, who had como down to tho 
Boulevards in search of a dinner, trailed their skirts and 
waited for some chance lover, glancing interrogatively at tho 
outside customers of the cafes. And meantime the dis¬ 
honouring shout of the newspaper hawkers, that cry in 
which there was both smirch and buffet, seemed like the 
last knell of the day, ringing the nation’s funeral at tho 
outset of the night of pleasure which was beginning. 

Then Pierre once more remembered his morning and that 
frightful house in the Rue des Saules, where so much want 
and suffering were heaped up. He again saw tho yard filthy 
like a quagmire, the evil-smelling staircases, the sordid, bare, 
icy rooms, the families fighting for messes which even stray 
dogs would not have eaten; tho mothers, with exhausted 
breasts, carrying screaming children to and fro ; the old men 
who fell in corners like brute boasts, and died of hunger amidst 
filth. And then came his other hours with tho magnificence 
or the quietude or the gaiety of the salons through which he 
had passed, tho whole insolent display of financial Paris, and 
political Paris, and society Paris. And at last he came to 
the dusk, and to that Paris-Sodom and Paris-Gomorrah before 
him, which was lighting itself up for the night, for tho 
abominations of that accomplice night which, hke fine dust, 
was little by little submerging the expanse of roofs. And tho 
hateful monstrosity of it all howled aloud under tho pale sky 
where the first pure, twinkling stars were gleaming. 

A great shudder swept through Pierre as he thought of all 
that mass of iniquity and suffering, of all that went on below 
amid want and crime, and all that went on above amid wealth 
and vice. The bourgeoisie, wielding power, would relinquish 
nought of tho sovereignty which it had conquered, wholly 
stolen, while the people, the eternal dupe, silent so long, 
clenched its fists and growled, claiming its legitimate share. 
And it was that frightM injustice which filled the growing 
gloom with anger. From what dark-breasted cloud would 
the thunderbolt fall ? For years he had been waiting for that 
thunderbolt which low rumbles announced on all points of 
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the horizon. And if he had written a book full of candour 
and hope, if he had gone in all innocence to Eome, it was to 
avert that thunderbolt and its frightful consequences. But 
all hope of the kind was dead within him; he felt that the 
thunderbolt was inevitable, that nothing henceforth could 
stay the catastrophe. And never before had it seemed to be 
BO near, amidst the smiling impudence of some, and the 
exasperated distress of others. Aye, it was gathering, and it 
would surely fall over that Paris, all lust and bravado, which, 
when evening came, thus stirred up its furnace. 

Tired out and distracted, Pierre raised his eyes as he 
reached the Place de rOp6ra. Whore was he then ? The 
heart of the great city seemed to beat on that spot, in that vast 
expanse where met so many thoroughfares, as if from every 
point the blood of distant districts flowed thither along 
triumphal avenues. Eight away to the horizon stretched the 
great gaps of the Avenue de I’Opora, the Eue du Quatre- 
Septcmbro, and the Eue de la Paix, still showing clearly in a 
final glimpse of daylight, but already starred with swarming 
sparks. The torrent of the Boulevard traffic poured across 
the Place where clashed, too, all that from the neighbouring 
streets, with a constant turning and eddying which made the 
spot the most dangerous of whirlpools. In vain did the police 
seek to impose some little prudence, the stream of pedestrians 
still rushed on, wheels became entangled and horses reared 
amidst all the uproar of the human tide, which was as loud, 
as incessant as the tempest voice of an ocean. Then there 
was the detached mass of the opera-house, slowly steeped in 
gloom and rising huge and mysterious like a symbol, its lyre¬ 
bearing figure of Apollo, right aloft, showing a last reflection 
of daylight amidst the livid sky. And all the windows of the 
house-fronts began to shine, gaiety*sprang from those thou¬ 
sands of lamps which coruscated one by one, a rmiversal 
longing for ease and free gi’atification of each desire spread 
with the growing dusk ; whilst, at long intervals, the 
large globes of the electric lights shone as brightly as the 
moons of the city’s cloudless nights. 

But why was he, Pierre, there, he asked himself, irritated 
and wondering. Since Lavouve Avas dead he had but to go 
home, bury himself in his nook, and close up door and win¬ 
dows, bke one who was henceforth useless, who had neither 
belief nor hope, and awaited nought save annihilation.' It 
was a long journey from the Place de I’Op^ra to Ms little 
bouse at Neuilly. Still, however great his weariness, be 
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would not take a cab, but retraced his steps, turning towards 
the Madeleine again, and plunging into the scramble of the 
pavements, amidst the deafening uproar from tho roadway, 
with a bitter desire to aggravate his wound and saturate him¬ 
self with revolt and anger. Was it not yonder at the comer 
of that street, at the end of that Boulevard, that he would 
find the expected abyss into which that rotten world, whose 
old society he could hear rending at each step, must soon 
assuredly topple ? 

However, when Pierre wished to cross tho Rue Scribe a 
block in the trafiic made him halt. In front of a luxurious 
caf6 two tall, shabbily-clad and very dirty fellows were alter¬ 
nately offering tho ‘ Voix du Peuple ’ with its account of the 
scandals and the bribe-takers of the Chamber and the Senate, 
in voices so suggestive of cracked brass that passers-by 
clustered around them. And here, in a hesitating, wandering 
man, who after listening drew near to the largo cafe and peered 
through its windows, Pierre was once again amazed to recognise 
Salvat. This time the meeting struck him forcibly, filled 
him with suspicion to such a point that he also stopped and 
resolved to watch the journeyman engineer. Ho did not 
expect that one of such wretched aspect, with what seemed to bo 
a hunk of bread distending his old ragged jacket, would enter and 
seat himself at one of tho cafe’s little tables amidst the warm 
gaiety of the lamps. However, he waited for a moment, and then 
saw him wander away with slow and broken steps as if the 
cafe, which was nearly empty, did not suit him. What could 
he have been seeking, whither had he been going since the' 
morning, ever on a wild, solitary chase through tho Paris of 
wealth and enjoyment while hunger dogged his steps ? It was 
only with difficvdty that he now dragged himself along, his 
will and energy seemed to be exhausted. As if quite over¬ 
come, he drew near to a kiosk, and for a moment leant against 
it. Then, however, he drew himself up again, and walked on 
further, still as it were in search of something. 

And now came an incident which brought Pierre's emotion 
to a chmax. A tall sturdy man on turning out of the Rue 
Caumartin caught sight of Salvat, and approached him. And 
just as the new-comer without false pride was shaking the 
workman’s hand, Pierre recognised him as his brother 
Guillaume. Yes, it was indeed he, with his thick bushy hair 
Mready white like snow, though he was but seven-and-forty. 
However, his heavy moustaches had remained quite dark 
without a silver thread, thus lending an expression of 
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vigorous life to his full face with its lofty towering brow. It 
was from his father that he had inherited that brow of impreg¬ 
nable logic and reason, similar to that which Pierre himself 
possessed. But the lower part of the elder brother’s coun¬ 
tenance was fuller than that of his junior; his nose was 
larger, his chin was square, and his mouth broad and firm of 
contour. A pale soar, the mark of an old wound, streaked his 
left temple. And his physiognomy, though it might at first 
scorn very grave, rough, and unexpan sive, beamed with 
inasoulino kindliness whenever a smile revealed his teeth, 
which had remained extremely white. 

Wliilo looking at his brother, Pierre remembered what 
Madame Th6odoro had told him that morning. Guillaume, 
touched by Sal vat’s dire want, had arranged to give him a few 
days’ employment. And this explained the air of interest 
with which he now seemed to be questioning him, while the 
engineer, whom the mooting disturbed, stamped about as 
if eager to resume his mournful ramble. For a moment 
Guillaume appeared to notice the other’s perturbation, by the 
embarrassed answers which ho obtained from him. Still they 
at last parted as if each were going,his way. Then, however, 
almost immediately, Guillaume turned round again and 
watched the other, as with harassed stubborn mien he went 
off through the crowd. And the thoughts wd)ieh had come to 
Guillaume must have been very serious and very pressing, 
for he all at once began to retrace his steps and follow the 
workman from a distance, as if to ascertain for certain what 
direction he would take. 

Pierre had watched the scene with growing disquietude. 
His nervous apprehension of some great unknown calamity, 
the suspicions born of his frequent and inexplicable meetings 
with Salvat, his surprise at now seeing his brother mingled 
vrith the affair, all helped to fill him with a pressing desire to 
know, witness, and perhaps prevent. So he did not hesitate, 
but followed the others in a prudent way. 

Fresh perturbation came upon him when first Salvat and 
then Guillaume suddenly turned in to the Eue Godot-de-Mauroy. 
What destiny was thus bringing him back to that street 
whither a little time previously he had wished to return in 
feverish haste, and whence only the death of Lt^veuve had 
kept him ? And his consternation increased yet fu^her when 
after losing sight of Salvat for a moment, he saw him stand¬ 
ing ia front of the Duvillard mansion, on the game spot whore 
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ho had fancied he recognised him that morning. As it 
happened the carriage entrance of the mansion was wide 
open. Some repairs had been made to the paving of the porch, 
and although the workmen had now gone off, the doorway 
remained gaping, full of the falling night. The narrow street, 
running from the glittering Boulevard, was steeped in bluish 
gloom, starred at long inter\'a.ls by a gas-lamp. Soma 
women Avent by compelling Salvat to step off the foot pavement. 
But he returned to it again, lighted the stump of a cigar, some 
remnant which he had found under a table outside a cafe, 
and then resumed his watch, patient and motionless, in front 
of the mansion. 

Disturbed by his dim conjectures, Pierre gradually grew 
frightened, and asked himself if he ought not to approach 
that man. The chief thing that detained him was the 
presence of his brother whom ho had seen disappear into a 
neighbouring doorway, Avlieneo ho also was observing the 
engineer, ready to intervene. And so Pierro contented himself 
with not losing sight of Balvat, who Avas still waiting and 
watching, merely taking his eyes from the mansion in order to 
glance toAvards the Boulevard as though he expected someone 
or something from that direction. And at last, indeed, the 
Duvillards’ landau appeared, Avith coachman and footman in 
livery of green and gold—a closed landau to which a pair of 
tall horses of superb build Avas harnessed in stylish fashion. 

Contrary to custom, however, the carriage, which at that 
hour usually brought the father and mother home, was only 
occupied that evening by the son and daughter, Hyacinthe 
and Camille. Returning from the Princess de Ilarn’s 
iiiatinue, they were chatting freely, with that calm immodesty 
by which they sought to astonish one another. Hyacinthe, 
yielding to his perverted ideas, was attacking Avomen, 
whilst Camille openly counselled him to respond to the 
Princess’s advances. However, she was visibly irritated and 
feverish that CA'ening, and, suddenly changing the subject, she 
began to speak of their mother and Gerard de Quinsac. 

‘But Avhat can it matter to you?’ quietly retorted Hya¬ 
cinthe ; and, seeing that she almost bounded from the seat 
at the remaik, he continued: * Are you still in love with him 
then? Do you still Avant to many him?’ 

‘ Yfes, I do, and I will! ’ she cried with all the jealous rage 
of an uncomely girl, Avho suffered so acutely at seeing herself 
spumed whilst her yet beautiful mother stole from her the 
man she wanted. 
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‘ You will, you will I ’ resumed Hyaointhe, well pleased to 
have an opportunity of teasing his sister whom ha somewhat 

feared. ‘But you won’t unless hi is willing- And he 

doesn’t care for you.’ 

‘ He does! ’ retorted Camille in a fury. ‘ He’s kind and 
pleasant with me, and that’s enough.’ 

Her brother felt afraid as he noticed the blackness of her 
glance, and the clenching of her weak little hands whose 
lingers bent like claws. And after a pause he asked: ‘And 
papa, what does he say about it?’ 

‘ Oh, papa! All that he cares about is the other one.’ 

Then Hyaointhe began to laugh. 

But the landau, with its tall horses trotting on sonorously, 
had turned into the street and was approaching the house, 
when a slim fair-haired girl of sixteen or seventeen, a modiste’s 
errand girl with a large bandbox on her arm, hastily crossed 
the road in order to enter the arched doorway before the 
carriage. She was bringing a now bat for the Baroness, and 
had come all along the Boulevard musing, with her soft blue 
eyes, her pinky nose, and her mouth which ever laughed in 
the most adorable little face that one could see. And it was 
at this same moment that Salvat, after another glance at the 
landau, sprang forward and entered the doorway. An in¬ 
stant afteru’ards he reappeared, flung his lighted cigar stump 
into the gutter; and without undue haste went off, slinking 
into the depths of the vague gloom. 

And then what happened ? Pierre, later on, remembered 
that a dray of the Western Railway Company in coming up 
stopped and delayed the landau for a moment, whilst the 
yeung errand girl entered tlie doorwa^^. And with a heart- 
pang beyond description he saw his brother Guillaume in his 
turn spring forward and rush into the mansion as though 
impelled to do so by some revelation, some sudden certainty. 
He, Pierre, though he understood nothing clearly, could 
divine the approach of some frightful horror. But when he 
would have run, when he would have sliouted, he found 
himself as if nailed to tlie pavement, and felt his throat 
clutched as by a hand of lead. Then suddenly tame a 
thunderous roar, a formidable explosion, as if the earth was 
opening, and the lightning-struck mansion was being anni¬ 
hilated. Every window-pane of the neighbouring houses was 
shivered, the glass raining down with the loud clatter of hail. 
For a moment a hellish name fired the street, and the dust 
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and the smoke were such that the few passers-by were blinded 
and howled with affright, aghast at toppling, as they thought, 
into that fiery furnace. 

And that dazzling flare brought Pierre enlightenment. 
He once more saw the bomb distending the tool-bag which 
Lack of work had emptied and rendered useless. Ue once 
more saw it under the ragged jacket, a protuberance caused, 
be had fancied, by some hunk of bread, picked up in a corner 
and treasured that it might be carried home to wife and 
child. After wandering and threatening all happy Paiis, it 
was tliere that it had flared, there that it had burst with a 
tliunder-claj), there on the threshold of the sovereign bour- 
(icoisio to whom all wealth belonged. He, however, at that 
moment thought only of his brother Guillatune, and flung him¬ 
self into that porch where a volcanic ci’ater seemed to have 
opened. And at first ho distinguished nothing, the acrid 
smoke streamed over all. Then he perceived the walls split, the 
upper floor rent open, the paving broken up, stretvn with' 
fragments. Outside, the landau which had been on the 
point of entering, had escaped all injury; neither of the 
horses had been touched, nor was there even a scratch on 
any panel of the vehicle. But the young girl, the pretty, 
slim, fair-haired errand girl, lay there on her back, her 
stomach ripped open, whilst her delicate face remained intact, 
her eyes clear, her smile full of astonishment, so swiftly and 
lightning-like had come the catastrophe. And near her, 
from the fallen band-box, whose lid had merely come un¬ 
fastened, had rolled the new hat, a very fragile pink hat, 
which still looked charming in its flowery freshness. 

By a prodigy Guillaume was alive and already on his legs 
again. His left hand alone streamed with blood, a projectile 
seemed to have broken his wrist. His moustaches moreover had 
been burnt, and the explosion by throwing him to the ground 
had so shak^ and bruised him, that he shivered from head 
to feet as with intense cold. Nevertheless, he recognised his 
pother without even feeling astonished to see him there, as 
indeed often happens after great disasters, when the unex¬ 
plained becomes providential. That brotiier, of whom he 
had so long lost sight, was there, naturally enough, because 
it was necesBS^ that be should be there. And Guillaume, 
ainidst the wild quivers by which he was shaken, at once 
cried to him: ‘Take me^wayt take me away! To your 
houee ftt Neuilly, oh I take me away I * 
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Then, for sole explanation, and referring to Salvat, he 
etammered: ‘ I suspected that he had stolen a cartridge from 
me; only one most fortunately, for otherwise the whole district 
would nave been blown to pieces. Ah I the wretched 
fellow! I wasn’t in time to set my foot upon the match.| 

With perfect lucidity of mind, such as danger sometimes 
imparts, Pierre, neither speaking nor losing a moment, 
remembered that the mansion had a back entrance fronting 
the Ene Vignon. lie had just realised in W'hat serious peril 
his brother would be if he were found mixed up in that 
affair. And with all speed, when ho had led him into the 
gloom of the Rue Vignon, he tied his handkerchief round his 
wrist, which ho bade him press to his chest, under his coat, 
which would conceal it. 

But Guillaume, still shivering and haunted by the 
horror he had witnessed, repeated: ‘ Take mo away—to your 
place at Neuilly—not to my home.’ 

‘ Of course, of course, be easy. Como, wait here a second, 
I will stop a cab.’ 

In his eagerness to procure a conveyance, Pierre had 
brought his brother down to the Boulevard again. But tlie 
terrible thiinder-elap of the explosion had upset the whole 
neighbourhood, horses were still rearing, and people were 
running demented, hither and thither. And numerous police¬ 
men had hastened up, and a rushing crowd was already 
blocking the lower part of the Rue Godot-de-Mauroy, which 
was now as black as a pit, every light in it having been ex¬ 
tinguished ; whilst on the Boulevard a hawker of the ‘ Voix 
du People ’ still stubbornly vociferated: * The new scandal of 
the African Railway Lines I The thirty-two bribe-takers of 
the Chamber and the Senate! The approaching &11 of the 
Ministry! ’ 

Pierre was at last managing to stop a cab when he heard 
a person who ran by say to another, * The Ministry ? Ah, 
well! that bomb will mend it right enough! ’ 

Then the brothers seated themselves in the cab, which 
carried them away. And now, over the whole of rambling 
Paris black night had gathered, an unforgiving night, in 
which the stars foundered amidst the mist of crime and anger 
that had risen from the house-roofs. The great ory of justice 
swept by amidst the same terrifying flapping of wings which 
Sodom “and Gomorrah once heard bearing down upon 
from all the black clouds of the beviaon. • - - . . ^ ... v 
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BOOK II 

1 

Ekvolutionists 

In that out of the way street at Neuilly, along which nobody 
passed after dusk, Pierre's little house was now steeped in 
deep slumber under the black sky; each of its shutters closed, 
and not a ray of light stealing forth from within. And one 
could divine, too, the profound quietude of the little gardep in 
the rear, a garden empty and lifeless, benumbed by the 
winter cold. 

Pierre had several times feared that his brother would 
faint away in the cab in which they were journeying. Leaning 
back, and often sinking down, Guillaume spoke not a word. 
And terrible was the silence between them—a silence fraught 
with all the questions and answers which they felt it would bo 
useless and painful to exchange at such a time. However, 
the priest was anxious about the wound, and wondered to what 
surgeon he might apply, desirous as he was of admitting only 
a sure, staunch man into the secret, for he had noticed with 
how keen a desire to disappear his brother had sought to hide 
himself. 

Until they reached the Arc de Triomphe the silence 
remained unbroken. It was only there that Guillaume 
seemed to emerge from the prostration of his reverie. ‘ Mind 
Pierre,’ said he, ‘no doctor. We will attend to this 
together.’ 

Pierre was on the point of protesting, but he realised that 
it would be useless to discuss me subject at such a moment, 
and so he merely waved his hand to signify that he should act 
in spite of the prohibition were it necessary. In point of 
<act, his anxiety had increased, and when the cab at last drew 
up before the house it was with real relief that he saw his 
bi^her>«li$ht without .evincing any marked fe^Mhness. Ha 
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himself quickly paid the driver, well-pleased, too, at finding 
that nobody, not even a neighbour, was about. And having 
opened the door with bis latch key, he helped the injured man 

to ascend the steps. . 

K little night lamp glimmered faintly in the vestibule. 
On hearing the door open, Pierre’s servant, Sophie, had at 
once emerged from the kitchen. A short, thin, dark woman 
of sixty, she had formed part of the household for more than 
thirty years, haring son’ed the mother before serving the son. 
She knew Guillamiio, having seen him when ho was a young 
man, and doubtless she now recognised him, although well- 
nigh ten years had gone by since he had last crossed that 
threshold. Instead of evincing any surprise, she seemed to 
consider his extraordinary return quite natural, and remained 
as silent and discreet as usual. She led, indeed, the life of a 
recluse, never speaking unless her work absolutely required it. 
And thus she now contented herself with saying: ‘ Monsieur 
PAhhe, Monsieur Bertheroy is in the study, and has been 
waiting there for a quarter of an hour.’ 

At this Guillamne intervened, as if the nows revived him. 

‘ Does Bertheroy still come here, then ? I’ll see him 
willingly. His is one of the best, the broadest, minds of 
these days. He has still remained my master.’ 

A former friend of their father—the illustrious chemist, 
Michel Fromont—Bertheroy had now, in his turn, become one 
of the loftiest glories of France, one to whom chemistry owed 
much of the extraordinary progress that has made it the 
mother-science, by which the very face of the earth is being 
changed. A member of the Institute, laden with offices and 
honours, he had retained much affection for Pierre, and 
occasionally visited him in this wise before dinner, by way 
of relaxation, he would say. 

‘ You showed him into the study & All right, then, we 
will go there,’ said the Abbd to the servant. ‘ Light a lamp 
and take it into my room, and get my bed ready so that my 
brother may go to bed at once.’ 

While Sophie, without a word or sign of surprise, was 
obeying these mstrnotions, the brothers went into their father’s 
former laboratory, of which the priest had now made a 
spaoiouB study. And it was with a c^ of joyous astonisnment 
that the savant greeted them on seeing them enter the room 
side by side, the one supporting the other. ‘What, together! ’ 
-be exSlBimed. 'AhI my dear children, you could not have 
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caused me greater pleasure 1 I who have so often deplored 
your painful misunderstanding.’ 

Bertheroy was a tall and lean septuagenarian with angular 
features. His yellow skin clung like parchment to the pro¬ 
jecting bones of his cheeks and jaw. Moreover, there was 
nothing imposing about him; he looked hke some old shop¬ 
keeping herbalist. At the same time he had a fine, broad, 
smooth brow, and his eyes still glittered brightly beneath his 
tangled hair. 

‘ What, have you injured yourself, Guillaume ? ’ he 
continued, as soon as he saw the bandaged hand. 

Pierre remained silent, so as to let his brother tell the 
story as he chose. Guillaume had realised that he must 
confess the truth, but in simple fashion, without detailing 
the circumstances. ‘Yes, in an explosion,' he answered, 
‘ and I really think that I have my wrist broken.’ 

At this, Bertheroy, whose glance was fixed upon him, 
noticed that his moustaches were burnt, and that there was 
an expression of bewildered stupor, such as follows' a 
catastrophe, in his eyes. Forthwith the savant became grave 
and circumspect; and without seeking to compel confidence 
by any questions, he simply said: ‘ Indeed 1 an explosion 1 
Will you let me see the injury ? You know that before letting 
chemistry ensnare me I studied medicine, and am still some¬ 
what of a surgeon.' 

On bearing these words Pierre could not restrain a heart- 
cry: ‘Yes, yes, master! Look at the injury—I was very 
anxious, and to find you here is unhoped-for good fortune I' 

The savant glanced at him, and divined that the hidden 
circumstances of the accident must be serious. And then, as 
Guillaume, smiling, though paling with weakness, consented 
to the suggestion, Bertheroy retorted that before anything 
else he must be put to bed. The servant just then returned to 
say the bed was rea,dy, and so they all went into the adjoining 
room, where the injured man was soon undressed and helped 
between the sheets. 

‘ Light me, Pierre,’ said Bertheroy, ‘ take the lamp; and 
let Sophie give me a basin full of water and some cloths.’ 
Then, having gently washed the wound, he resumed: ‘ The 
devil! The wrist isn’t broken, but it’s a nasty injury. I am 
afraid there must be a lesion of the bone. Somenailfl passed 
through the flesh, did they not ? ’ 

Beoeiving no reply, he relapsed into silence. But hia 
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surprise was increasing, and he closely examined the hand, 
which the flame of the explosion had scorched, and even 
sniffed the shirt cuff as if seeking to understand the affair 
better. He evidently recognised the effects of one of those 
new explosives which he himself had studied, ahnost created. 
In the present case, however, he must have been puzzM, for 
there were characteristic signs and traces the significance of 
which escaped him. 

* And so,’ he at last made up bis mind to ask, carried 
away by professional curiosity, ‘ and so it was a laboratory 
explosion which put you in this nice condition. What devihsb 
powder were you concocting then ? ’ 

Guillaume, ever since he had seen Bertheroy thus study¬ 
ing his injury, had, in spite of his sufferings, given marked 
signs of annoyance and agitation. And as if the real secret 
which he wished to keep lay precisely in the question now put 
to him, in that powder, the first experiment with which had 
thus injured him, he replied with an air of restrained ardour, 
and a straight frank glance: ‘ Pray do not question me, 
master. I cannot answer you. You have, I know, sufficient 
nobility of nature to nurse me and care for me without exact¬ 
ing a confession,’ 

‘ Oh I certainly, my friend,’ exclaimed Bertheroy; ‘ keep 
your secret. Your discovery belongs to you if you have made 
one: and I know that you are capable of putting it to the 
most generous use. Besides, you must bo aware that I have 
too great a passion for truth to judge the actions of others, 
whatever their nature, without knowing every circumstance 
and motive.’ 

So saying, he waved his hanid as if to indicate how broadly 
tolerant and free from error and superstition was that lofty 
sovereign mind of his, which in spite of all the orders that 
bedizened him, in spite of all the acadeutical titles that he bore 
as an**oiBcial savant, made him a man of the boldest and most 
independent views, one whose only passion Was truth, as he 
himself said. 

He lacked the necessary appliances to do more th$n dress 
the wound, after making sure that no fmgment of any prdjee- 
tile had remained in the flesh. Then he at last went off, 
promising to return at an early hour on the morrow; and, as 
the priest escorted him to the street door, he spoke some 
comforting words; if the bone had not been deeply injured 
all would bo weU. 
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On returning to the bedside, Pierre found his brother still 
sitting up and seeking fresh energy in his desire to write homo 
and tranquillise his loved ones. So the priest, after providing 
pen and paper, again had to take up the lamp and light him. 
Guillaume fortunately retained full use of his right hand, ar d 
was thus able to pen a few lines to say that he would not oe 
home that night. He addressed the note to Madame Leroi, 
the mother of his deceased mistress, who, since the latter’s 
death, had remained with him and had reared his three sons. 
Pierre was aware also that the household at Montmartre 
included a young woman of five- or six-and-twenty, the 
daughter of an old friend to whom Guillaume had given 
shelter on her father’s death, and whom he was soon to marry, 
in spite of tlie great difference in their ages. For the priest, 
however, all these were vague, disturbing things, condemnable 
features of disorderly life, and he had invariably pretended to 
be ignorant of them. 

‘ So you wish this note to be taken to Montmartre at 
once ? ’ lie said to his brother. / 

‘ Yes, at once. It is scarcely more than seven o’clock now, 
and it will be there by eight. And you will choose a reliable 
man, won’t you ? ’ 

‘ The best course will bo for >Sophio to take a cab. Wo 
need have no fear with her. She won’t chatter. Wait a 
moment, and I will settle everything.’ 

Sophie, on being summoned, at once understood what was 
wanted of her, and promised to say, in reply to any questions, 
that M. Guillaume had come to spend the night at his 
brother’s, for reasons which she did not know. And without 
indulging in any reflections herself, she left the house, saying 
simply: * Monsieur I’Abb^’s dinner is ready; he will only have 
to take the broth and the stew off the stove.’ 

However, when Pierre this time returned to the bedside to 
sit dom there, he found that Guillaume had fallen back with 
his head resting on both pillows. And he looked very weary 
and pale, and showed signs of fever. The lamp, standing on 
a cornet of a side table, cast a soft light around, and so deep 
was the quietude that the big clock in the adjoining dining¬ 
room could be heard ticking. For a moment the silence con¬ 
tinued around the two brothers, \j[ho, after so many years of 
sepsjation, w'ore at last reunited and alone together. Then 
the injured man brought his right hand to the edge of the 
sheet, and the priest grasped it, pressed it tenderly in his own. 
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And tlio clasp was a long one, those two brotbetly hands 
remained locked, one in tire other. 

• My poor little Pierre,’ Guillaume faintly murmured, you 
mast forgive me for falling on you in this fashion. I’ve 
invaded the house and taken jour bed,.and I’m preventing 
you from dining.’ 

‘ Don’t talk, don't tire yourself any more,’ interrupted 
Pierre. ‘ Is not this the right place for you when you are in 
trouble ? ’ 

A warmer pressure came from Guillaume’s feverish hand, 
and tears gathered in hia eyes. ‘ Thanks, my little Pierre. 
I’ve found you again, and you are as gentle and loving as 
you always were. Ah 1 yoir cannot know how delightful it 
seems to me.’ 

Then the priest’s eyes also were dimmed by tears. Amidst 
the deep quietude, the great sense of comfort which had 
followed their violent emotion, the brothers found an infinite 
charm in being together once more in the home of their 
childhood.' It was there that both their father and mother 
had died—the father tragically, struck doum by an explosion 
in his laboratory; the mo'!her piously, like a very saint. It 
was there, too, in that same bed, that Guillaume had nursed 
Pierre, when, after their mother’s death, the latter had nearly 
died; and it was there now that Pierre in his turn was 
nursing Guillaume. All helped to bow them down and fill 
them with emotion ; the strange circmnstancea of their 
meeting, the frightful catastrophe which had caused them 
such a shock, the mysteriousness of the things which re¬ 
mained unexplained between them. And now that after so 
long a separation they were tragically brought together again, 
they both felt their memory awaking. The old house spoke 
to them of their childliood, of their parents dead and gone, 
of the far-away days when they bad loved and suffered there. 
Beneath the window lay the garden,” now icy cold, which 
once, under the sunbeams, had re-echoed with their play. 
On the left was the laboratoiy, the spacious room whore their 
father had taught them to read. On the right, in the dining¬ 
room, they could picture their mother cutting bread and 
butter for them, and looking so gentle with her big, despairing 
eyes—^those of a believer m^ed to an infidel. And the feeling 
that they w'ere now alone in that home, and the pale, sleepy 
gleam of the lamp, and the deep silence of the garden and 
' See M, Zola's ‘ Lourdes,’ Day I., Chapter IL 
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the house, and the very past itself, all filled them with the 
softest of emotion blended with the keenest bitterness. 

They would have liked to talk and unbjtfom themselves. 
But what could they say to one another ? Although their 
hands remained so tightly clasped, did not the most im¬ 
passable of chasms separate them ? In any case, they thought 
so. Guillaume was convinced that Pierre w'as a saint, a 
priest of the most robust faith, without a doubt, ^yithont 
aught in common with himself, whether in the sphere of 
ideas or in that of practical life. A hatchot-stroke had 
parted them, and each lived in a different world. And in 
the same way Pierre pictured Guillaume as one who had lost 
caste, whose conduct was most suspicious, who had never 
even married the mother of his three children, but was on 
the point of marrying that girl who was far too yoimg for 
him, and who had come nobody knew w’hence. In him, 
moreover, w'ere blended the passionate ideas of a savant and 
a revolutionist, ideas in which one found negation of every¬ 
thing, acceptance and possibly provocation of the w'orst forms 
of violence, with a glimpse of the vague monster of Anarchism 
underlying all. And so, on what basis could there be any 
understanding between them, since each retained his 
prejudices against the other, and saw him on the opposite 
side of the chasm, without possibility of any plank being 
thrown across it to enable them to unite ? Thus, all alone in 
that room, their poor hearts bled with distracted brotherly 
love. 

Pierre knew that, on a previous occasion, Guillaume had 
narrowly escaped being compromised in an Anarchist affair. 
He asked him no questions, but he could not help reflecting 
that he would not have hidden himself in this fashion had he 
not feared arrest for complicity. CorMlicity with Salvat ? 
Was he really an accomplice ? Pierre shuddered, for the only 
materials on which he could found a contrary opinion were, 
on one hand, the words that had escaped his brother after the 
crime, the cry he had raised accusing Salvat of having stolen 
a cartridge from him; and, on the other hand, his heroic rush 
into the doorway of the Duvillard mansion in order to ex¬ 
tinguish the match. A great deal still remained obscure; but if 
a cartridge of that frightful explosive had been stolen from 
Guillaume the fact must be that he manufactured such 
cartridges and had others at home. Of course, even if he 
were not an accomplice, the injury to his wrist had made it 
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needful for Iiim to disappear. Given bis bleeding band, and 
the previous suspicions levelled against him, he would never 
have convinced anybody of his innocence. And yet, even 
allowing for these surmises, the affair remained wrapt in 
darkness; a crime on Guillaume’s part seemed a possibility, 
and to Pierre it was all dreadful to think of. 

Guillaume, by the trembling of his brother’s moist, 
yielding hand, must in some degree have realised the prostra¬ 
tion of his poor mind, already shattered by doubt and finished 
off by this calamity. Indeed, the sepulchre was empty now, 
the very ashes had been swept out of it. 

‘ My poor httle Pierre,’ the elder brother slowly said. 
* Forgive me if I do not tell you anything. I cannot do so. 
And besides, what would be the use of it? We should 
certainly not understand one another. ... So let us keep 
from saying anything, and let us simply enjoy the delight of 
being together and loving one another in spite of all.’ 

Pierre raised his eyes, and for a long time their glances 
lingered, one fixed on the other. ‘ Ah 1 ’ stammered the 
priest, ‘ how frightful it all is! ’ 

Guillaume, however, had well understood the mute inquiry 
of Pierre’s eyes. His own did not waver but replied boldly, 
beaming with purity and loftiness: ‘ I can tell you nothing. 
Yet, all the same, lot us love each other, my little Pierre.’ 

And then Pierre for a moment felt that his brother was 
above all base anxiety, above the guilty fear of the man who 
trembles for himself. In lieu thereof he seemed to be carried 
away by the passion of some great design, the noble thought 
of concealing some sovereign idea, some secret which it was 
imperative for him to save. But, alas I this was only the 
fleeting vision of a vague, hope; for all vanished, and again 
came the doubt, the suspicion of a mind dealing with one that 
it knew nothing of. “ • 

And all at once a souvenir, a frightful spectacle, arose 
before Pierre’s eyes and distracted him: ‘Did you see, 
brother,’ he stammered, ‘did you see that fair-haired girl 
lying under the archway, tipped open, with a smile of 
astonishment on her face ? ’ 

Guillaume in his turn quivered, and in a low and 
dolorous voice replied: ‘ 'Yes, I saw her I Ah, poor little 
thing t Ah I the atrocious necessities, the atrocious errors of 
justice i ’ 

Thou, amidst the frightful shudder that seemed to sweep 
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by, Pierre, with his horror of all violence, succumbed, and let 
his face sink npon the connterpane at the edge of the bed. 
And he sobbed distractedly: a sudden attack of weakness, 
overflowing in tears, cast hun there exhausted, with no more 
strength than a child. It was as if all his suflerings since 
the morning, the. deep grief with which uni vernal injustice 
and woe inspired him, were bursting forth in that flood of 
tears which nothing now could stay. And Guillaume who, 
to calm his little brother, had set his hand upon his head, in 
the same way as he had often caressingly stroked his hair in 
childhood's days, likewise felt upset and remained silent, 
unable to find a word of consolation, resigned, as ho was, to 
the eraption which in life is always possible, the cataclysm 
by which the slow evolution of nature is always liable to be 
precipitated. But how hard a fate for the wretched ones 
whom the lava sweeps away in millions 1 And then his tears 
also began to flow amidst the profound silence. 

‘Pierre,’ he gently exclaimed at last, ‘yon must have 
some dinner. Go, go and have some. And screen the lamp; 
leave me by myself, and let me close my eyes. It will do mo 
good.’ 

Pierre had to content him. However, he left the dining, 
room door open ; and weak for want of food, though he had 
not hitherto noticed it, he ate standing, with his ears on the 
alert, listening lest his brother should complain or call him. 
And the silence seemed to have become yet more complete, 
the little house sank, as it were, into annihilation, instinct 
with all the melancholy charm of the past. 

At about half-past eight, when Sophie returned from her 
errand to Montmartre, Guillaume heard her step, light 
though it Was.. And he at once. became restless and wanted 
to. know^ what news she brought. It was Pierre, however, 
who enlightened him. ‘ Don’t be anxious. Sophie was 
received by an old lady who, after reading your note, merely 
answered, “ Very well." She did not even ask Sophie a 
question, but remained quite composed without sign of 
curiosity.’ 

Guillaume, realising that this fine serenity perplexed his 
brotherj thereupon replied with similar calmness: ‘ Oh I it 

only necessary that grandmother should be warned. She 
uows well enough that if I don’t return home it is because 
1 can t. 

However, from that moment it was impossible for the 
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injured man to rest. Although the lamp Teas hidden away in 
a comer, he constantly opened his eyes, glanced round him, 
and seemed to listen, as if for sounds from the direction of 
Paris. And it at last became necessary for the priest to 
summon the servant and ask lier if she ha!d noticed anything 
strange on her way to or from Montmartre. She seemed 
surprised by the question, and answered that she had noticed 
nothing. Besides, the cab had followed the outer boulevards, 
which were almost deserted. A slight fog had again begun 
to fall, and the streets were steeped in icy dampness. 

By the time it was nine o’clock Pierre reah'sed that Ms 
brother would never be able to sleep if he were thus left 
without news. Amidst his growing feverishness the injured 
man experienced keen anxiety, a haunting desire to know if 
Balvat were arrested and bad spoken out. He did not confess 
this; indeed he sought to convey the impression that he had 
no personal disquietude, which was doubtless true. But his 
great secret was stilling him; he shuddered at the thought 
that his lofty scheme, all his labour and all his hope, should 
be at the mercy of that unhappy man whom want had filled 
with delusions and who had sought to set justice upon earth 
by the aid of a bomb. And in vain did the priest try to make 
Guillaume understand that nothing certain could yet be 
known. He perceived that his impatience increased every 
minute, and at last resolved to make some effort to satisfy 
him. 

But where could he go, of whom could he inquire? 
Guillaume, while talking and trying to guess with whom 
Balvat might have sought refuge, had mentioned Janzen, 
the Princess de Ham’s mysterious lover; and for a moment 
he had even thought of sending to this man for information. 
But he reflected that if Janzen had heard of the explosion he 
was not at all the individual to wait f^r the police at home. 

Meantime Pierre repeated : ‘ I will willingly go to buy the 
evening papers for you—but there will certai^y be nothing in 
them. Although I know almost everyone in Henilly I can 
think of nobody who is likely to have any information, unless 
perhaps it were Bacbe-* 

* You know Bache, the municipal councillot? ’ interrupted 
Guillaume. 

' Yes, we have both had to busy ourselves with charitable 
Vork in the neighbourhood.’ 

' iVell, Bache is an old friend of mine, and I know no 
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safer man. Fray go to him and try to bring him back with 
you.’ 

A quarter of an hour later Pierre returned with Bache, 
who resided in a neighbouring street. And it was not only 
Bache whom he brought with him, for, much to his surprise, 
he had found Janzen at Bache’s house. As Guillaume had 
suspected, Janzen, while dining at the Princess de Ham’s, 
had heard of the crime, and had consequently refrained from 
returning to his little lodging in the Kue des Martyrs, where 
the police might well have set a trap for Jiim. His coii- 
jjections were known, and he was aware that he was watched 
and was liable at any moment to arrest or expulsion as a 
foreign Anarchist. And so he had thought it prudent to solicit 
a few days’ hospitality of Bache, a very upright and obliging 
man, to whom he entrusted himself without fear. He would 
never have remained with Rosemonde, that adorable lunatio 
who for a month past had been exhibiting him as her lover, 
and whose useless and dangerous extravagance of conduct ho 
fully realised. 

Guillaume was so delighted on seeing Bache and Janzen 
that he wished to sit up in bed again. But Pierre bade him 
remain quiet, rest his head on the pillows, and speak as little 
as possible. Then, wliile Janzen stood near, erect and silent, 
Bache took a chair and sat down by the bedside wdth many 
expressions of friendly interest. He was a stout man of sixty 
with a broad, full face, a large W’hite beard and long white 
hair. His little, gentle eyes had a dim, dreamy expression, 
while a pleasant, hopeful smile played round his thick lips. 
His father, a fervent St. Simonian, had brought him up in 
the doctrines of that belief. While retaining duo respect for 
it, however, his personal inclinations towards orderliness and 
religion had led him to espouse the ideas of Fourier, in such 
wise that one found in him a succession and an abridgment, 
so to say, of two doctrines. Moreover, when he was about 
thirty, he had busied himself with spiritualism. Possessed of 
a comfortable little fortune, his only adventure in life had 
been his connection with the Paris Commune of 1871, How 
or why he had become a member of it he could now scarcely 
tell. Condemned to death by default, although he had sat 
among the Moderates, he had resided in Belgium until the 
amnesty; and since then Neuilly had elected him as its 
repr^ntative on the Paris Municipal Council, less by way of 
gwri^g in him a victim of reaction than as a reward for 
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his worthiness, for he was really esteemed by the whole 
district. 

Guillaume, with his desire for tidings, was obliged to con¬ 
fide in his two visitors, tell them of the explosion and Salvat’s 
flight, and how he himself had been wounded while seeking 
to extinguish the match. Janzen, with curly beard and hair, 
and a thin, fair face such as painters often attribute to the 
Christ, listened coldly, as was his wont, and at last said slowly 
in a gentle voice: ‘ Ah I so it vras Salvat! I thought it 
might be little Mathis—^I’m surprised that it should be Salvat 
—for he hadn’t made up his mind.’ Then, as Guillaume 
anxiously inquired if bo thought that Salvat would speak out, 
he began to protest; ‘ Oh! no ; oh! no.’ 

However, he corrected himself with a gleam of disdain in 
his clear, harsh eyes: ‘ After all, there’s no telling. Salvat is 
a man of sentiment.’ 

Then Bache, who was quite upset by the news of the 
explosion, tried to think how his friend Guillaume, to whom 
ho was much attached, might bo extricated from any charge of 
complicity should he be denounced. And Guillaume, at sight 
of Janzen’s contemptuous coldness, must have suffered keenly, 
for the other evidently believed him to be trembling, tortured 
by the one desire to save his own skin. But what could he 
say, how could he reveal the deep concern which rendered him 
so feverish without betraying the secret which ho had hidden 
even from his brother ? 

However, at this moment Sophie came to tell her master 
that M. Th^ophile Morin had called with another gentleman. 
Much astonished by this visit at so late an hour, Pierre 
hastened into the next room to receive the new-comers. He 
had become acquainted with Morin since his return from Borne, 
and bad helped him to introduce a translation of an excellent 
scientific manual, prepared according to the ofBcial pro- 
pammes, into the Italian schools.’ A Frauo-Gomtois by 
birth, a compatriot of Proudhon, with whose poor family he 
had been intimate at Besanfon, Morin, himself the son of a 
journeyman cloekmaker, had grown up with Prondhonian 
ideas, full of affection for the poor and an instinctive hatred 
of property and wealth. Later on, having come to Paris as a 
school teacher, impassioned by study, he had given his whole 
mind to Auguste Comte. Beneath the fervent Positivist, 
however, one might yet find the old Proudhonian, the pauper 
• See if. Zola’g ‘ Bon>«,’-CiisptMri IV. ai^ XVL - ' 
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who rebelled and detested want. Moreover, it was scientific 
Positivism that he clung to; in his hatred of all mysticism ha 
would have nought to do with the fantastic religious leanings 
of Comte in his last years. And in Morin’s brave, consistent, 
somewhat mournful life, there had been but one page of 
romance: the sudden feverish impulse which had carried him 
off to fight in Sicily by Garibaldi’s side. Afterwards he had 
again become a petty professor in Paris, obscurely earning 
a dismal livelihood. 

When Pierre returned to the bedroom he said to hia 
brother in a tone of emotion: ‘ Jlorin has brought me Barthes, 
who fancies himself in danger and asks my hospitality.’ 

At this Guillaume forgot himself and became excited: 
* Nicholas Barthes, a hero with a soul worthy of antiquity. 
Oh 11 know him; I admire and love him. You must set your 
door open wide for him.’ 

Bnche and Janzen, however, had glanced at one another 
smiling. And the latter with his cold ironical air, slowly 
remarked: ‘Why does Monsieur Barthis hide himself? 'A 
great many people think ho is dead; ho is simply a ghost who 
no longer frightens anybody.’ 

Four-and-seventy years of ago as he now was, Barthes 
had spent nearly half a century in prison. He was the 
eternal prisoner, the hero of liberty whom each successive 
Government had carried from citadel to fortress. Since his 
youth ho had been marching on amidst his dream of 
fraternity, fighting for an ideal Republic based on truth and 
justice, and each and every endeavour had led him to a, 
dungeon; he had invariably finished his humanitarian reverie 
under^ bolts and bars. Carbonaro, Republican, evangehcal 
sectarian, be had conspired at all times and in all places, 
incessantly struggling against the Power of the day whatever 
it might be. And when the Republic at last had come, that 
^public which had cost him so many years of gaol, it had, 
in its own turn, imprisoned him, adding fresh years of gloom 
to those which already had lacked sunlight. And thus he 
rornained the martyr of freedom: freedom which he still 
desired in spite of everything; freedom, which, strive as he 
might, never came, never existed. 

‘ But you are mistaken,’ replied Guillaume, wounded by 
Janzen s mllery. ■ ‘ There is again a thought of'getting rid 
^ uncompromising “rectitude disturbs our 

pohtitisns; and he'does well to take his precautions! ’ 
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Nicholas Barthes came in, a tall, slim, witherea old man 
with a nose like an eagle’s beak, and eyes that still burned in 
their deep sockets, under white and bushy brows. His 
mouth, toothless but still refined, was lost to sight between 
bis moustaches and snowy board; and bis hair, crowning him 
whitely like an aureola, fell in curls over his shoulders. 
Behind him with all modesty came ThSopbile Morin with 
his grey whiskers, his grey, brush-like hair, his spectacles, 
aud his yellow, weary mien—that of an old professor ex¬ 
hausted by years of teaching. Neither oi them seemed 
astonished or awaited an explanation on finding that man in 
bed with an injured wrist. And there were no introductions, 
those who were acquainted merely smiled at one another. 

Barthes, for his part, stooped and kissed Guillaume on 
both checks. ‘ Ah 1’ said the latter, almost gaily, ‘ it gives 
me courage to see you.’ 

However, the new-comers had brought a little.information. 
The boulevards were in an agitated state, the news of tho 
crime had spread from cafe to cafe, and everybody was 
anxious to see a late edition which one paper had published 
giving a very incorrect account of the affair, full of the 
most extraordinary details. Briefly, nothing positive was as 
yet known. 

On seeing Guillaume turn pale Pierre compelled him to 
lio down again, and even talked of taking the visitors into the 
next room. But the injured man gently replied: ‘ No, no, I 
promise you that I won’t stir again, that I won’t open my 
mouth. But stay there and chat together. I assure you 
that it will do mo good to have you near me and hear you.’ 

Then, under the sleepy gleams of tho lamp, the others 
began to talk in undertones. Old Barthes, who considered 
that bomb to be both idiotic and abominable, spoke of it with 
the stupefaction of one who, after fightjpg like a hero through 
all the legendary struggles for libertv, found himself belated, 
out of his element, in a new era, which he could not under¬ 
stand. Did not the conquest of freedom sufiSce for every¬ 
thing ? he added. Was there any other problem beyond that 
of founding the real Kepublio ? Then, referring to M^ge and 
his speech in the Chamber that afternoon, he bitterly 
arraigned Collectivism, which he declared to be one of the 
democratic forms of ty^ny. Th4ophile Morin, for his pa^, 
also spoke against the Collectivist enrolling of the social 
forces, but he professed yet greater baked of the odious 
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^riolence of the Anarchists; for it was only by evolution that 
he expected progress, and he felt somewhat indifferent as to 
what political means might bring about the scientific society 
of to-morrow. And in like way Bache did not seem to bo 
particularly fond of the Anarchists, though he was touched by 
the idyllic dream, the humanitarian hope, whose germs lay 
beneatn their passion for destruction. And, like BarthJs, he 
also flew into a passion with M^ge, who since entering the 
Chamber had become, said he, a mere rhetorician and 
theorist, dreaming of dictatorship. Meantitne Janzen, still 
erect, his face frigid and his lips curling ironically, listened to 
all three of them, and vented a few trenchant words to express 
his own Anarchist faith; the uselessness of drawing distinc¬ 
tions, and the necessity of destroying everything in order 
that everything might be rebuilt on fresh lines. 

Pierre, who had remained near the bed, also listened with 
passionate attention. Amidst the downfall of his own beliefs, 
the utter void which he felt within him, here were these four 
men, who represented the cardinal points of this century's 
ideas, debating the very same terrible problem which brought 
him so much suffering, that of the new belief which the 
democracy of the coming century awaits. And, ah I since the 
days of the immediate ancestors, since the days of Voltaire 
and Diderot and Rousseau, how incessantly had billows of 
ideas followed and jostled one another, the older ones giving 
birth to new ones, and all breaking and bounding in a 
tempest in which it was becoming so difiBcult to distinguish 
anything clearly! Whence came the wind, and whither 
was the ship of salvation going, for what port ought one to 
embark ? Pierre had already thought that the balance-sheet 
of the century ought to be drawn up, and that, after accepting 
the legacies of Rousseau and the other precursors, he ought 
to study the ideas of Bt. Simon, Fourier, and even Cabet; of 
Auguste Comte, Proudhon and Karl Marx as well, in order, 
at any rate, to form some idea of the distance that had been 
travelled, and of the cross-ways which one had now reached. 
And was not this an opportunity, since chance had gathered 
those men together in his house, living exponents of the 
conflicting doctrines which he wished to examine ? 

On turning round, however, he perceived that Guillaume 
was now ve^ pale and had closed his eyes. Had even he, 
with his faith in science, felt the doubt which is bom of 
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contradictory theories, and the despair which comes when 
one sees the fight for truth resulting m gro^^ of error ? 

‘ Are you in pain ?' the priest anxiously inquired. 

‘ Yes, a little. But I will try to sleep.’ 

At this they all went off with silent handshakes. Nicholas 
Barthes alone remained in the house and slept in a room on 
the first floor which Sophie had got ready for him. Pierre, 
unwilling to quit his brother, dozed off upon a sofa. And 
the little house relapsed into its deep quietude, the silence of 
solitude and winter, through which passed the melancholy 
quiver of the souvenirs of childhood. 

In the morning, as soon as it was seven o’clock, Pierre 
had to go for the newspapws. Guillaume had passed a bad 
night and intense fever had set in. Nevertheless, his brother 
was obliged to read him the endless articles on the explosion. 
There was an amazing medley of truths and inventions, of 
precise information lost amidst unexpected extravagance. 
Sagnier’s paper, the ‘ Voix du Pouple,’ distinguished itself by 
its sub titles in huge print and a whole page of particulars 
jumbled together chancewise. It had at once decided to 
postpone the famous list of the thirty-two deputies and 
senators compromised in the African Bailways affair; and 
there was no end to the details it gave of the aspect of the 
entrance to the Duvillard mansion after the explosion: the 
pavement broken up, the upper floor rent open, the huge 
doors torn away from their hinges. Then came the story of 
the Baron’s son and daughter preserved as by a miracle, the 
landau escaping the slightest injury, while the banker and 
his wife, it was alleged, owed their preservation to the 
circumstance that they had lingered at the Madeleine after 
Monscigneur Martha’s remarkable address there. An entire 
column was given to the one victim, the poor, pretty, fair-haired 
errand girl, whose identity did not sgem to be clearly esta¬ 
blished although a flock of reporters bad rushed first to the 
modiste employing her, in the Avenue de rOp6ra, and next 
to the upper part of the Faubourg St. Denis, where it was * 
thought her grandmother resided. Then, in a gravely worded 
article in ‘Le Globe,’ evidently inspired by Fonse^e, an 
appeal was made to the Chamber’s patriotism to avoid giving 
cause for any ministerial crisis in the painful circumstances 
through which the country was passing. Thus the ministry 
might last, and live in comparative quietude, for a few weeks 
longest 
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Guillaume, however, was struck by one point only: tlia 
culprit was not known; Salvat, it appeared certain, was neither 
arrested nor- even suspected. It seemed, indeed, as if the 
police were starting on a false scent—that of a well-dressed 
gentleman wearing gloves, whom a neighbour swore ho had 
seen entering the mansion at the moment of the explosion. 
Thus Guillaume became a little calmer. But his brother 
read to him from another paper some particulars concerning 
the engine of destruction that had been employed. It was a 
preserved-meat can, and the fragments of it showed that it 
had been comparatively small. And Guillaume relapsed into 
anxiety on learning that people were much astonished at the 
violent ravages of such a sorry appliance, and that the 
presence of some now explosive of incalculable power was 
already suspected. 

At eight o’clock Bertheroy put in an appearance. Although 
he was sixty-eight he showed as much briskness and spright- 
lincss as any young sawbones calling in a friendly way to 
perform a little operation. He had brought an mstrnmeht 
case, some linen bands and some lint. However, he became 
angry on finding the injured man nervous, flushed and hot 
with fever. 

‘ Ah 11 see that you haven’t been reasonable, my dear child,* 
said he. * Yon must have talked too much, and have bestirred 
and excited yourself.’ Then, having carefully probed the 
wound, he added, while dressing it: ‘ The bone is injured, you 
know, and I won’t answer for anything unless you behave 
better. Any complications would make amputation necessary.’ 

Pierre shuddered, but Guillaume shrugged his shoulders, 
as if to say that he might just as well be amputated since all 
v/as crumbling around him. Bertheroy, who had sat down, 
lingering there for another moment, scrutinised both brothers 
with his keen eyes. Ho now knew of the explosion, and must 
have thought it over. ‘ My dear child,’ he resumed in his 
brusque way, * I certainly don’t think that you committed that 
abominable act of folly in the EueGodot-de-Mauroy. But I 
fancy that you were in the neighbourhood—no, no, don't answer 
me, don’t defend yourself. I know nothing and desire to know 
nothing, not even the formula of that devilish powder of 
which your shirt-cuff bore traces, and which has wrought 
such terrible havoc.’ 

_ And then as the brothers remained surprised, turning cold 
With anxiety, in spite of his assurances, he added with a 

t8 
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sweeping gesture : ‘ Ali t my friends, I regard such an action 
as even more useless than criminal! I only feel contempt for 
the vain agitation of politics, whether they be revolutionary 
or conservative. Does not science suffice ? Why hasten the 
times when one single step of science brings humanity nearer 
to the goal of truth and justice than do a hundred years of 
politics and social revolt? Why, it is science alone which 
sweeps away dogmas, casts down gods, and creates light and 
happiness. And I, Member of the Institute as I am, decorated 
and possessed of means, I am the only true Eovolutionist.’ 

Then he began to laugh and Guillaume realised all the 
good-natured irony of his laugh. ^Vhile admiring him as a 
great savant, he had hitherto suffered at seeing him lead such 
a bmrgeois life, accepting whatever appointments and honours 
were offered him, a llepublican under the Eepublio, but quite 
ready to serve science under no matter what master. But 
now, from beneath this opportunist, this hieratical savant, 
this toiler who accepted wealth and glory from aU hands, 
there appeared a quiet yet terrible evolutionist, who certainly 
expected that his own work would help to ravage and renew 
the world 1 

However, Bertheroy rose and took his leave: • I’ll come 
back; behave sensibly, and love one another as well as you can.’ 

When the brothers again found themselves alone, Pierre 
seated at Guillaume’s bedside, their hands once more sought 
each other and met in a burning clasp instinct with all their 
anguish. How much threatening mystery and distress there was 
both around and within them 1 The grey wintry daylight came 
into the room, and they could see the blacK trees in the 
garden, while the house remained full of quivering silence, 
save that overhead a faint sound of footsteps was audible. 
They were the steps of Nicholas BartbSs, the heroic lover of 
freedom, who, rising at daybreak, had, like a caged lion, 
resumed his wonted promenade, the incessant coming and 
going of one who had ever been a prisoner. And as the 
brothers ceased listening to him their eyes fell on a news¬ 
paper which had remained open on the bed, a newspaper 
soiled by a sketch in outline which pretended to portray 
the poor dead errand girl, lying, ripped open, beside the band- 
box and the hat it had contained. It was so frightful, so 
atrociously hideous a scene, that two big tears again fell upon 
Pierre’s cheeks, whilst Guillaume’s blurred, despairing eyes 
gazed wistfully far away, seeking for the Future. 
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II 

A HOME OS INDUSTRY 

Tub little house in which Guillaume had dwelt for so many 
years, a home of quietude and hard work, stood in the pale 
light of winter up yonder at Montmartre, peacefully awaiting 
his return. He reflected, however, after d&jouncr that it 
might not be prudent for him to go back thither for some 
weeks, and he therefore thought of sending Pierre to 
explain the position of affairs. ‘ Listen, brother,’ he said. 
‘ You must render me this service. Go aud tell them the 
truth—that I am here, slightly injured, and do not wish 
them to come to see me, for fear lest somebody should 
follow them and discover my retreat. After the note I wrote 
them last evening they would end by getting anxious if I did 
not send them some news.’ Then, yielding to the one worry 
which, since the previous night, had disturbed his clear, frank 
glance, he added: ‘ Just feel in the right-hand pocket of my 
waistcoat; you will find a little key there. Good 1 that’s it. 
Now you must give it to Madame Leroi, my mother-in-law, 
and teU her that if any misfortune should happen to me, she 
is to do what is agreed between us. That wUl sufSce, she will 
understand you.’ 

At the first moment Pierre had hesitated; but he saw how 
even the slight effort of speaking exhausted his brother, so ho 
silenced him, saying: ‘ Don’t talk, but put your mind at ease. 
I will go and reassure your people, since you wish that this 
commission should be undertaken by me.’ 

Truth to tell, the errand was so distasteful to Pierre that 
he had at first thought of sending Sophie in his place. All 
his old prejudices were reviving; it was as if he were going to 
some ogre’s den. How many times had ho not heard his 
mother say ‘ that creature I ’ in referring to the woman with 
whom her elder son cohabited. Never had she been willing 
to kiss Guillaume’s boys ; the whole connection had shocked 
her, and she was particularly indignant that Madame Leroi, 
the woman’s mother, should have joined the household for 
the purpose of bringing up the little ones. Pierre retained so 
strong a recollection of all this that even nowadays, when 
he went to the basilica of the Sacred Heart and passed the 
little house on his way, he glanced at it distrustfully, and kept 
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as far from it as he could, as if it were some abode of vice and 
error. Undoubtedly, for ten years now, the boys’ mother had 
been dead, but did not another scandal-inspiring creature 
dwell there, that young orphan girl to whom his brother had 
given Bheltor, and whom he w'us going to marry, although a 
difference of twenty years Jay between them ? To Fierro all 
this was contrary to propriety, abnormal, and revolting, and 
be pictured a homo given over to social rebellion, where lack 
of principle led to every kind of disorder. 

However, he was leaving the room to start upon his 
journey, when Guillaume called him back. ‘ Tell Madame 
Lcroi,’ said he, ' that if I should die you will let her know of 
it, so that she may immediately do what is necessary.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ answered Pierre. ‘But calm yourself, and 
don’t move about. I’ll say everything. And in my absence 
Sophie will stop here with you in case you should need her.’ 

Having given full instructions to the servant, Pierre set 
out to take a tramcar, intending to alight from it on the 
Boulevard de Rochechouart, and then climb the height on 
foot. And on the road, lulled by the gliding motion of the 
heavy vehicle, he began to think of his brother’s past life and 
connexions, with which he was but vaguely, imperfectly 
acquainted. It was only at a later date that details of every¬ 
thing came to his knowledge. In 1850 a young professor 
named Leroi, who had come from Paris to the college of 
Montauban with the most ardent republican ideas, had 
there married Agathe Dagnan, the youngest girl of an 
old Protestant family from the Cevennes. Young Madame 
Leroi was enceinte when her husband, threatened with arrest 
for contributing some violent articles to a local newspaper, 
immediately after the ‘ Coup d’Etat,’ found himself obliged to 
seek refuge at Geneva. It was there that the young couple's 
daughter, Marguerite, a very delicate jjhild, was born in 1852, 
For seven years, that is until the Amnesty of 1869, the house¬ 
hold struggled with poverty, the husband giving but a few ill- 
paid lessons, and the wife absorbed in the constant care which 
the child required. Then, after their return to Paris, their 
ill-luck became even greater. For a longtime the ex-professor 
vainly sought regular employment; it was denied him on 
account of his opinions, and he had to run about giving 
lessons in private houses. When he was at last' on the point 
of being received back into the University a supreme blow, an 
attack of paralysis, fell upon him. Ho lost the use of both 
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legs. And then came utter misery, every bind of sordid 
drudgery, the writing of ortioles for dictionaries, the copying 
of manuscripts, and even the addressing of newspaper wrap¬ 
pers, on the fruits of which the household barely contrived 
to live, in a little lodging in the Euo Monsieur-le-l’rincb. 

It was there that Marguerite grew up. Leroi, embittered by 
injustice and suffering, predicted the advent of a liepublio which 
would avenge the foUies of the Empire, and a reign of science 
which would sweep away the deceptive and cruel divinity 
of religious dogmas. On the other hand, Agathe’s religious 
faith had collapsed at Geneva, at sight of the narrow and 
imbecile practices of Calvinism, and all that she retained of 
it was the old Protestant leaven of rebellion. She had 
become at once the head and the arm of the house; she went 
for her husband’s work, took it back when completed, and 
even did much of it herself, whilst, at the same time, per¬ 
forming her house duties, and rearing and educating her 
daughter. The latter, who attended no school, was indebted 
for all she learnt to her father and mother, on whose part 
there was never any question of religious instruction. 
Through contact with her Imisband, Madame Leroi had lost 
all belief, and her Protestant heredity inclining her to free 
inquiry and examination, she had arranged for herself a kind 
of peaceful atheism, based on paramount principles of human 
duty and justice, which she applied courageously, irrespective 
of all social conventionalities. The long iniquity of her 
husband's fate, the undeserved misfortunes which struck her 
through him and her daughter, ended by endowing her 
with wonderful fortitude and devotion, which made her, 
whether as a judge, a manager, or a consoler, a woman of 
incomparable energy and nobleness of character. 

It was in the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince that Guillaume 
became acquainted with the Leroi family, after the war of 
1870. On the same floor as their little lodging: he occupied a 
large room, where he devoted hhnself passionately to his 
studies. At the outset there was only an occasional bow, 
for Guillaume’s neighbours were very proud and very grave, 
leading their life of poverty in fierce silence and retirement. 
Then mtercourse began with the rendering of little services, 
such as when the young man procured the ex-professor a 
commission to write a few articles for a new encyclopaedia. 
But all at once came the catastrophe: Leroi died in hia 
armchair one evening while his daughter was wheeling him 
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from his table to his bed. The two distracted women had 
not even the money to bury him. The whole secret of their 
hitter want Sowed forth with their tears, and they were 
obliged to accept the help of Gmllaame, who, from that 
moment, became the necessary confidant and Mend. And 
the thing which was bound to happen did happen, in the 
most simple and loving manner, permitted by the mother 
herself, who, full of contempt for a social system which 
allowed those of good hearts to die of hunger, refused to 
admit tlie necessity of any social tie. Thus there was no 
question of a regular marriage. One day Guillaume, who 
W'as twenty-three years old, found himself mated to Mar¬ 
guerite, who was twenty; both of them handsome, healthy, 
and strong, adoring one another, loving work, and full of hope 
in the future. 

From that moment a now life began. Since his father’s 
death, Guillaume, who had broken olf all intercourse with his 
mother, had been receiving an allowance of two hundred 
franca (£8) a month. This just represented daily bread; 
however, he was already doubling the amount by his work as 
a chemist; his analyses and researches, which tended to 
the employment of certain chemical products in industry. 
So he and Marguerite installed themselves on the very 
summit of Montmartre in a little house, at a rental of 
eight hundred francs a year, the great convenience of the 
place being a strip of garden, where one might, later 
on, erect a wooden workshop. In all tranquillity Madame 
Leroi took up her abode with the young people, helping them, 
and sparing them the necessity of keeping a second servant. 
And at successive intervals of two years, her three grand¬ 
children were born, three sturdy boys; first Thomas, then 
Fran 9 ois, and then Antoine. And in the same way as she 
had devoted herself to her husband and daughter, and then 
to Guillaume, so did she now devote h*erself to the children. 
She became ‘ More-Grand ’—an emphatic and affectionate way 
of expressing the term ‘ grandmother ’—for all who lived in 
the house, the older as well as the younger ones. She there 
personified sense, and wisdom, and courage; it was she who 
was ever on the watch, who directed everything, who was 
consulted about everything, and whose opinion was always 
followed. Indeed, she reigned there like an aU-powerful 
queen-mother. 

For fifteen years this life went on. a life of bard work and 
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peaceful affection, while the strictest economy was ohservefl 
in contenting every need of the modest little boasebold. Then 
GaiUaume lost bis mother, took bis share of the family in¬ 
heritance, and was able to satisfy his old desire, which was to 
buy the house he lived in, and build a spacious workshop in 
the garden. He was even able to build it of bricks, and add 
an upper story to it. But the work was scarcely finished, and 
life seemed to be on the point of expanding and smiling on 
them all, when misfortune returned, and typhoid fever; with 
brutal force, carried oflf Marguerite, after a week’s illness. 
She was then five-and-thirty, and her eldest boy, Thomas, 
was fourteen. Thus Guillaume, distracted by his loss, found 
himself a widower at thirty-eight. The thought of introducing 
any unknown woman into that retired homo, whore all hearts 
boat in tender unison, was so unbearable to him that he deter¬ 
mined to take no other mate. Ilis work absorbed him, and 
he w'ould know how to quiet both his heart and his flesh. 
M6re-Grand, fortunately, was still there, erect and courageous; 
the household retained its queen, and in her the childrefi 
found a manageress and teacher, schooled in adversity and 
heroism. 

Two years passed; and then came an addition to the 
family. A young woman, Marie Couturier, the daughter of 
t.iio of Guillaume’s friends, suddenly entered it. Couturier 
had been an inventor, a madman with some measure of 
genius, and had spent a fairly large fortune in attempting all 
sorts of fantastic schemes. His wife, a very pious woman, 
had died of grief at it all; and although on the rare occasions 
when he saw his daughter, he showed great fondness for her 
and loaded her with presents, he had first placed her in a 
boarding college, and afterwards left her in the charge of 
a poor female relative. Kemembering her only on his death¬ 
bed, he had begged Guillaume to give her an asylum, and find 
her a husband. The poor relation, who dealt in ladies’ and 
babies’ hnen, had just become a bankrupt. So, at nineteen, 
the girl, Marie, found herself a penniless outcast, possessed of 
nothing save a good education, health and courage. Guil¬ 
laume would never allow her to run about giving lessons. He 
took her, in quite a natural way, to help Mdre-Grand, who was 
no longer so active as formerly. And the latter approved the 
arrangement, well pleased at the advent of youth and gaiety, 
which would somewhat brighten the household, whose life 
bad been one of much gravity over since Marguerite’s death. 
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Marie would sunply be an elder sister; she was too old for 
the boys, who were still at college, to be disturbed by her 
presence. And she would wori in that house where every¬ 
body worked. She would help the little community pending 
the time when she might meet and love some worthy fellow 
who would marry her. 

Five more years elapsed witliout Marie consenting to ^[uit 
that happy home. The sterling education she had received 
was lodged in a vigorous brain, which contented itself with the 
acquirement of knowledge. Yet she had remained very pure 
and healthy, even very naive, maidenly by reason of her natural 
rectitude. And she was also very much a woman, beautifying 
and amusing herself with a mere nothing, and ever showing 
gaiety and contentment. Moreover, she was in no wise of a 
dreamy nature, but very practical, always intent on some work 
or other, and only asking of life such things as life could give, 
without anxiety as to what might lie beyond it. She lovingly 
remembered her pious mother, who had prepared hoc for her 
first Communion in tears, imagining that she was opening 
heaven’s portals to her. But since she had been an orphan 
she had of her own accord ceased all practice of religion ; her 
good sense revolting and scorning the need of any moral 
police regulations to make her do her duty. Indeed, she con¬ 
sidered such regulations dangerous and destructive of true 
health. Thus, like M^re-Grand, she had come to a sort of 
quiet and almost unconscious atheism, not after the fashion 
of one who reasons, but simply like the brave, healthy girl she 
was, one who had long endured poverty without suffering 
from it, and believed in nothing save the necessity of effort. 
She had been kept erect, indeed, by her conviction that hap¬ 
piness was to be found in the normal joys of life, lived 
courageously. And her happy equilibrium of mind had ever 
guided and saved her; in such wise tlAt she willingly listened 
to her natural instinct, saying, with her pleasant laugh, that 
this was, after all, her best adviser. She rejected two offers of 
marriage, and on the second occasion as Guillaume pressed 
her to accept, she grew astonished, and inquired if he had had 
enough of her in the house. She found herself very comfort¬ 
able, and she rendered service there. So why should she 
leave and run the risk of being less happy elsewhere, particu¬ 
larly as she was not in love with anybody 9 

Then, by degrees, the idea of a marriage between Marie 
and Guillaume presented itself; and indeed what could have 
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been more reasonable and advantageous for all ? If Guillaume 
had not mated agam it was for bis sons’ sake, bccau he 
feared that bj introducing a stranger to the house nu might 
impair its quietude and gaiety. But now there was a woman 
among them who already showed herself maternal towards 
the boys, and whoso bright youth had ended by disturbing 
his o^vn heart, lie was still in his prime, and had always 
held that it was not good for man to live alone, although, 
personally, thanks to his ardour for work, he had hitherto 
escaped excessive suffering in his bereavement. However, 
there was the great difference of ages to be considered; and 
he would have bravely remained in the background and have 
sought a younger husband for Mario, if his three big sons 
and More-Grand herself had not conspired to effect his 
happiness by doing all they could to bring about a marriage 
which would strengthen every home-tie and impart, as it 
were, a fresh springtide to the house. As for Marie, touched 
and grateful to Guillaume for the manner in which he had 
treated her for five years past, she immediately consented with 
an impulse of sincere affection, in which, she fancied, she 
could detect love. And at ail events, could she act in a 
more sensible, reasonable way, base her life on more certain 
prospects of happiness ? So the marriage had been resolved 
upon; and about a month previously it had been decided 
that it should take place during the ensuing spring, towards 
the end of April, 

When Pierre, after alighting from the tramcar, began to 
climb the interminable flights of steps leading to the Bue 
St,-Eleuthere, a feeling of uneasiness again came over him 
at the thought that he was about to enter that suspicious 
ogre’s den where everything would certainly wound and 
irritate him. Given the letter which Sophie had carried 
thither on the previous night, announcing that the master 
would not return, how anxious and upset must all its inmates 
be 1 Hov'cyer, as Piene ascended the final flight and 
nervously raised hu head, the little house appeared to him 
right atop of the hill, looking very serene and quiet under the 
bright wintry sun, which had peered forth as if to bestow 
Upon the modest dwelling an affectionate caress. 

There was a door in the old garden wall alongside 
the Rue Bt,-Ekuth4re, almost in front of the broad thorough¬ 
fare conducting to the basilica of the Sacred Heart; but to 
roach the house itself one had to skirt the wall and climb to the 
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Place du Tertre, where one found the facade and the entrance. 
Some children were playing on the Place, which, planted as 
it was with a few scrubby trees, and edged with humble shops— 
a fruiterer’s, a grocer’s, and a baker’s—looked like some 
square in a small provincial town. In a corner, on the left, 
Guillaume’s dwelling, which had been whitewashed during 
the previous spring, showed its bright frontage and five lifeless 
windows, for all its life was on the other, the garden side, 
which overlooked Paris and the far horizon. 

Pierre mustered his courage, and pulling a brass knob 
which glittered like gold, rang the bell. 'Ihcre came a 
gay, distant jingle; but for a moment nobody appeared, and 
he w'as about to ring again, when the door was thrown wide 
open, revealing a passage which ran right through the house, 
beyond which appeared the ocean of Paris, the endless sea of 
house roofs bathed in sunlight. And against this spacious, 
airy background, stood a young woman of twenty-six, clad 
in a simple gown of black woollen stuff, half covered by a 
large blue apron. She had her sleeves rolled up above her 
elbows, and her anna and hands were still moist with water 
which she had but imperfectly wiped away. 

A moment’s surprise and embarrassment ensued. The 
young woman who had hastened to the door with laughing 
mien, became grave and covertly hostile at sight of the visitor’s 
cassock. The priest thereupon realised that he must give his 
name: ‘ I am Abb6 Pierre Froment.’ 

At this the young woman’s smile of welcome came back to 
her. * Oh 1 I beg your pardon, monsieur—ought to have 
recognised you, for I saw you wish Guillaume good day one 
morning as you passed.’ 

She said Guillaume; she, therefore, must be Marie. And 
Pierre looked at her in astonishment, finding her very 
different from what he had imagined. She was only of 
average height, but she was vigorously, admirably built, 
broad of hip and broad of shoulder, with the small firm bosom 
of an amazon. By her erect and easy step, instinct with all 
the adorable grace of woman in her prime, one could divine 
that she was strong, muscular, and healthy. A brunette, but 
very white of skin, she had a heavy heun of superb black 
hair, which she fastened in a negligent way, without any 
show of coquetry. And under her dark locks, her pure. 
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lowet features, her fleshy lips, and full chin, bespoke her quiet 
kindliness. She had surely come on earth as a promise of 
every form of tenderness, every form of devotion. In a word, 
she was a true mate for man. 

However, with her heavy, straying hair and superb arms, 
so ingenuous in their nudity, she only gave Pierre an impression 
of superfluous health and extreme self-assurance. Bhe dis¬ 
pleased him and even made him feel somewhat anxious, as if 
she were a creature diflerent from aU others. 

‘ It is my brother Guillaume who has sent me,’ he said. 

At this her face again changed; she became grave and 
hastened to admit him to the passage. And when the door 
was closed she answered: ‘ You have brought us news of him 
then I I must apologise for receiving you in this fashion. 
The servants have just finished some washing, and I was 
making sure if the work had been well done. Pray excuse 
mo, and come in here for a moment; it is perhaps best that I 
should be the first to know the nows.’ 

So saying, she led him past the kitchen to a little rootn 
which served as scullery and wash-house. A tub full of soapy 
water stood there, and some dripping linen hung over some 
wooden bars. ‘ And so, Guillaumo ? ’ sho asked. 

Pierre then told the truth in simple fashion; that his 
brother’s wrist had been injured; that he himself had witnessed 
the accident, and that his brother had then sought an asylum 
with him at Neuilly, where he wished to remain and get cured 
of his injury in peace and quietness, without even receiving 
a visit from his sons. While speaking in this fashion, the 
priest watched the effect of his words on Marie’s face : first 
fright and pity, and then an effort to calm herself and judge 
things reasonably. 

‘Ilis letter quite froze me last night,’ she ended by 
replying. ‘ I felt sure that some misfortune had happened. 
15ut one must be brave and hide one’s fear from others. His 
wrist injured, you say—it is not a serious injury, is it ? ’ 

‘ No ; but it is necessary that every precaution should be 
taken with it.’ 

She looked him well in the face with her big frank eyes, 
which dived into his own as if to reach the very depths of his 
being, though at the same time she plainly sought to restrain 
the score of qiiestions which rose to her lips. ‘ And that is 
all, he was injured in an accident,’ she resumed; ‘ he didn’t 
ask you to tell us anything farther about it ? ’ 
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‘ No; he simply desires that you will not be anxious.’ 

Thereupon she insisted no further; but showed herself 
obedient and respectful of the decision which Guillaume had 
arrived at. It sufficed that he should have sent a messenger 
to reassure the household—she did not seek to learn anymore. 
And even as she had returned to her work in spite of the secret 
anxiety in which the letter of the previous evening had left 
Vier, BO now with her air of quiet strength, she recovered an 
appearance of serenity, a quiet smile and clear brave glance. 

‘ Guillaume only gave me one other commission,’ resumed 
Pierre, ‘ that of handing a little key to Madame Leroi.’ 

‘ Veiy good,'Marie answered,‘Mdre-Grand is here; and, 
besides, the children must sea you. I will take you to 
them.’ 

Once more quite tranquil, she examined Pierre without 
managing to conceal her curiosity, which seemed of rather a 
kindly nature blended with an element of vague pity. Her 
fresh white arms bad remained bare. In all candour she 
slowly drew down her sleeves; then took off the large blue 
apron, and showed herself with her rounded figure, at once 
robust and elegant, in her modest black gown. He mean¬ 
while looked at her, and most certainly he did not find her to 
liis liking. On seeing her there before him, so natural, healthy, 
and courageous, quite a feeling of revolt arose within him, 
though ho know not why. 

‘ Will you please follow me, Monsieur rAbb6 ? ’ she said. 

‘ We must cross the garden.’ 

On the ground-floor of the house, across the passage, and 
facing the kitchen and the scullery, there were two other 
rooms, a library overlooking the Place du Tertre, and a 
dining-room whose windows opened into the garden. The 
four rooms on the first floor served as bedchambers for the 
father and the three boys. As for tlu? garden, originally but 
a small one, it had now been reduced to a kind of gravelled 
yard by tlie erection of the large workshop at ono end of it. 
Of the former greenery, however, there still remained two 
huge plumtrccs with old knotted trunks, as well as a big 
clump of lilac bashes, which every spring were covered with 
bloom. And in front of the latter Maiie had an-aiige<l a 
broad flower-bed, in which she amused herself with growing a 
few roses, some wallflowers, and some mignonette. 

With a wave of her hand as she went past, she called 
Pierre's attention to the black plumtrees and the lilacs and 
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roses, which showed bat a few greenish spots, for winter still 
held the little nook in sleep. ‘ Tell Guillaamo,’ she said, 

' that he must make haste to get well and be back for the 
first shoots.’ 

Then, as Tierre at that moment glanced at her, she all at 
once flushed purple. Much to her distress, sudden and in¬ 
voluntary blushes would in this wise occasionally come upon 
her, even at the most innocent remarks. She found it 
ridiculous to feel such childish emotion when she had so 
brave a heart. But her pure maidenly blood had retained 
exquisite delicacy, such natural and instinctive modesty that 
she yielded to it perforce. And doubtless she had merely 
blushed because she feared that the priest might think she 
had referred to her marriage in speaking of the spring. 

‘ Please go in. Monsieur I’Abbd. The children are there, 
all three.’ And forthwith she ushered him into the work¬ 
shop. 

It was a very spacious place, over sixteen feet high, with 
a brick flooring and bare walls painted an iron grey. A sheet 
of light, a streaming bath of sunshine, spread to every corner 
through a huge window facuig the south, where lay the 
immensity of Paris. The Venetian shutters often had to be 
lowered in the summer to attenuate the great heat. From 
morn till night the whole family lived here, closely and 
affectionately united in work. Each was installed as fancy 
listed, having a particular chosen place. One half of the 
building was occupied by the father’s chemical laboratory 
with its stove, experiment tables, shelves for apparatus, glass 
cases and cupboards for phials and jars. Near all this 
Thomas, the eldest son, had installed a httle forge, an anvil, 
a vice bench, in fact everything necessary to a working 
mechanician, such as he had become since taking his 
bachelor’s degree, from his desire to remain with his father 
and help him with certain researches and inventions. 
Then, at the other end, the younger brothers, Francois and 
Antoine, got on very well together on either side of a broad 
table which stood amidst a medley of portfolios, nests of 
drawers and revolving book-stands. Francois, laden with 
academical laurels, first on the pass list for the Ecolo Nor- 
male, had entered that college where young men are trained 
for university professorships, and was there preparing for hia 
Licentiate degree, while Antoine, who on reacbnng the third 
olaas at the Lycde Condorcet had taken a dislike to classical 
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Btudies, now devoted liimscll to his calling as a wood-engravef. 
And, in the full light under the window, MSre-Grand and 
Marie likewise had their particular table, where needlework, 
embroidery, all sorts of chiffons and delicate things lay about 
near the somewhat rough jumble of retorts, tools, and big 
books. 

Mario, however, on the very threshold called out in her 
calm voice, to which she strove to impart a gay and cheering 
accent: ‘ Children! children I here is Monsieur I’AbbS with 
news of father 1 ’ 

Children, indeed 1 Yet what motherlinoss she already set 
in the word as she applied it to those big fellows whose elder 
sister she had long considered herself to be I At threo-and- 
twenty Thomas was quite a colossus, already bearded and 
extremely like his father. But although be had a lofty brow 
and energetic features, he was somewhat slow both in mind 
and body. And he was also taciturn, almost unsociable, 
absorbed in filial devotion, delighted with the manual toil 
which made him a mere workman at his master’s orders. 
Fran 5 ois, two years younger than Thomas, and nearly as tall, 
showed a more refined face, though he had the same large 
brow and same firm mouth, a perfect blending of health and 
strength, in which the man of intellect, the scientific 
Normalian could only be detected by the brighter and more 
subtle sparkle of the eyes. The youngest of the brothers, 
Antoine, who for his eighteen years was almost as strong as 
his elders, and promised to become as tall, differed from them 
by his lighter hair and soft, blue dreamy eyes, which he had 
inherited from his mother. It had been difficult, however, 
to distinguish one from the other when all three were school¬ 
boys at the Lycde Condorcet; and even nowadays people 
made mistakes unless they saw them side by side, so as to 
detect the points of difference whiclT were becoming more 
marked as age progressed. 

On Pierre’s arrival the brothers were so absorbed in their 
work that they did not even hear the door open. And again, 
as in the case of Marie, the priest was surprised by the dis¬ 
cipline and firmness of mind, which amidst the keenest 
anxiety gave the young follows strength to take up their 
daily task. Thomas, who stood at his vice-bench in a blouse, 
was carefully filing a little piece of copper with rough but 
skilful ban^. Franfois, leaning forward, was writing in a 
bold, firm fashion, whilst on the other side of the table, 
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Antoine, with a slender graver between his fingers, finished a 
block for an illustrated newspaper. 

However, Marie’s clear voice made them raise their heads: 
‘ Children, father has sent you some news 1 ’ ^ 

Then all three with the same impulse hurriedly quitted 
their work and came forward. One could tell that directly 
there was any question of their father they were drawn 
together, blended one with the other, so that but one and the 
same heart beat in their three broad chests. However, a 
door at the far end of the work-room opened at that moment, 
and Mere-Grand, coming from the upper floor where she and 
Marie had their bedrooms, made her appearance. She had 
just absented herself to fetch a skein of wool; and she gazed 
fixedly at the priest, unable to understand the reason of his 
presence. 

Marie had to explain matters. ‘ Mere-Grand,’ said she, 
‘ this is Monsieur I’Abbo Froment, Guillaume’s brother ; he 
has come from him.’ 

Pierre on his side W'as examining the old lady, astonished 
to find her so erect and full of life at seventy. Her former 
beauty had left a stately charm on her rather long face; 
youthful fire still lingered in her brown eyes; and very firm 
was the contour of her pale lips, which in parting showed 
that she had retained all her teeth. A few white hairs alone 
silvered her black tresses,' which -wore arranged in old-time 
fashion. Her cheeks had but slightly withered, and her deep, 
symmetrical WTinklcs gave her countenance an expression of 
much nobility, a sovereign air as of a queen-mother, which, 
tall and slight of stature as she was, and invariably gowned 
in black woollen stuff, she always retained, no matter how 
humble her occupation. 

‘ So Guillaume sent you, monsieur ? ’ she said; ‘ he is 
injured, is he not ? ’ 

Surprised by this proof of intuition, Pierre repeated his 
story. ‘ Yes, his wrist is injured—but oh 1 it’s not a serious 
matter so far.’ 

On the part of the three sons, he had divined a sudden 
quiver, an impulse of their whole beings to rush to the help 
and defence of their father. And for their sakes he sought 
words of comfort: ‘ He is with me at Neuilly. And with 
due care it is certain that no dangerous complications will 
arise. He sent me to tell you to bo in no wise uneasy about 
him.’ . 
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Mere-Grand for her part evinced no fears, but preserved 
great calmness, as if the priest’s tidings contained nothing 
beyond what she had known already. If anything, she 
seemed rather relieved, freed from anxiety which she had 
confided to none. ‘ If he is with you, monsieur,’ she 
answered, ‘ he is evidently as comfortable as he can be, and 
shell ered from all risks. We were surprised, however, by his 
letter last night, as it did not explain why he was detained, 
and wo should have ended by feeling frightened. But now 
everything is satisfactory.’ 

Mere-Grand and the three sons, following Marie’s example, 
sought no further explanation. On a table near by, Pierre 
noticed several morning newspapers lying open and displaying 
column after column of particulars about the crime. The 
sous had certainly read those papers, and had feared lest their 
father should be compromised in that frightful affair. How 
far did their knowledge of the latter go ? They must be 
ignorant of the part played by Salvat. It was surely im¬ 
possible for them to piece together all the unforeseen circum- 
.stanccs which had brought about their father’s meeting with 
the workman, and then the crime. M^rc-Grand, no doubt, 
was in certain respects better informed than the others. But 
they, the sons and Mario, neither knew nor sought to know 
anything. And thus what a wealth of respect and affection 
there was in their unshakable confidence in the father, in 
the tranquillity they displayed directly ho sent them word 
that they were not to bo anxious about him 1 

‘ kladamo,’ Pierre resumed, ‘ Guillaume told me to give 
you this little key, and to remind you of what ho charged 
you to do, if any misfortune should befall him.’ 

She started, but so slightly that it was scarcely perceptible; 
and taking the key, she answercid as if some ordinary tosIi on 
the part of a sick person were alone in«question. ‘ Very well. 
Tell him that his wishes shall be carried out.’ Then she 
added, ‘ But pray take a seat, monsieur,’ 

Pierre, indeed, had remained standing. However, ho now 
felt it necessary to accept a chair, desirous as he was of hiding 
the embarrassment which ho still felt in this house, although 
he was era famillc there. Marie, who could not live without 
occupation for her fingers, had just returned to some em¬ 
broidery, some of the fine needlework which she persisted 
in executing for an establishment dealing in baby-linen and 
bridal trousseaya; for she wished at any rate to earn her 
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own pockot-monoy, she often said with a laugh, Jlere-Gi-and, 
too, from habit, which she followed even when visitors were 
present, had once more started on her perpetual stocking- 
mending ; while Frunf/ois and Antoine had again .seated 
themselves at their table; and Thomas alone remained on his 
logs, loaning against his bench. All the charm of industrious 
intimacy pervaded the spacious, sun-lit room. 

‘ But we’ll all go to see fa ther to-morrow,’ Thomas sud¬ 
denly exclaimed. 

Befoi'o I’ierre could answer Mario raised her head. ‘ No, 
no,’ said she, ‘ ho does not wish any of us to go to him ; for 
if wo ehould bo v/atched and followed wo should betray tho 
Bcei’ot of his retreat. Isn’t that so. Monsieur TAbbu ? ’ 

‘ It would indeed be innident of you to deprive yourselves 
of the piloasure of embracing him until he himself can come 
back hero. It will bo a matter of some two or three weeks,’ 
answcind Bierro. 

M&'o-Gr-and at once expressed approval of this, ‘l^o 
loubt,’ said she. ‘ Nothing could bo more sensible.’ 

So the three sons did not insist, but bravely accepted tho 
Secret anxiety in which they must for ji lime live, renouncing 
the visit which W'nild havo c.-oised them so much delight 
bcc.'uiso their fatln.r hr do them do so and because his safety 
depended perhaps on their obedience. 

However, Thomas rcamued : ‘ Tlien, Monsieur rAbb6, will 
you plwa-e toll him that as work will ho interrupted hero, I 
I'hvill return to tho factory during his ahsoiice. I shall ho 
n.oin at case thoro for some rcscarelies on which wo are. 
eugagod.’ 

‘ And plea.so toll him from mo,’ put in Fran 9 cis, ‘ that ho 
' .n.tn’t worry about ray examination. Things are going very 
•^v'dl. I feel almost certain of success.’ 

I’icrro promised that he would forgot nothing. ITowovor, 
Itfarie raised her head, smiling and glancing at Antoine, who 
had remained silent with a far-away look in his eyes. ‘ And 
you, little one,’ said she, ‘ don’t you .send him any message V ’ 

Emerging from a dream, the young follow also began to 
smile. ‘ Yes, yes, a message that you love li4*i dearly, and 
that he’s to bo quick back for you to make hinfhappy.’ 

At this they all became merry, even Marie, w'ho in lieu of 
embarrassment showed a tranquil gaiety born of confidence in 
the future. Between her and tho young men there was 
nought but ha|?py affection. And a grave smile appeared 
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even on tbo pale lips of M6re-Grand, who likewise approved 
of the happiness which life seemed to he promising. 

Pierre wished to stay a few minutes longer. They all 
began to chat, and his astonishment increased. He had gone 
from surprise to surprise in this house where he had expected 
to find equivocal, disorderly life and rebellion against social 
laws, such as destroys morality. But instead of this he 
had found loving serenity, and such strong discipline that 
life there partook of the gravity, almost the austerity of con¬ 
vent life, tempered by youth and gaiety. The vast room was 
redolent of industry and quietude, Avarm with bright sunshine. 
However, what most particularly struck him was the Spartan 
training, the bravery of mind and heart among those sons 
who allowed nothing to be seen of their personal feelings, and 
did not presume to judge their father, but remained content 
with his message, ready to await events, stoical and silent, 
Avhile carrying on their daily tasks. Nothing could be more 
simple, more dignified, more lofty. And there was also the 
smiling heroism of kfere-Grand and Mario, those two women 
who slept over that laboratory where terrible preparations 
were manipulated, and where an explosion was always 
possible. 

However, such courage, orderliness, and dignity merely sur¬ 
prised Pierre, Avithout touching him. He had no cause for com¬ 
plaint, he had rcceiA’cd a polite greeting if not an affectionate 
ono, but then ho was as yet only a stranger there, a priest. 
In spite of everything, however, ho remained hostile, feeling 
that he was in a spliere Avhero none of his own torments 
could be shared or even guessed. How did those folks manage 
to be so calm and happy amidst their religious unbelief, their 
exclusive faith in science, in presence of that terrifying Paris 
Avhieh spread before them the boundless sea, the groAvling 
abomination of its injustice and its Vant? As this thought 
came to him ho turned his head and gazed at the city through 
the huge Avindow, Avhcnce it stretched away, ever present, 
CA'er living its giant life. And at that hour, under the oblique 
sunrays of the winter afternoon, all Paris was speckled with 
luminous dust, as if some invisible sower, hidden amidst the 
glory of the planet, were fast scattering seed which fell upon 
every side in a stream of gold. The whole field was covered 
with it; for the endless chaos of house roofs and edifices 
seemed to be land in tilth, furrowed by some gigantic plough. 
And Pierre in his uneasiness, stirred despite everything by 
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an invincible need of hope, asked himself if this was not 
a good sowing, the furrows of Paris strewm with light by tl»a 
divine sun for the great future harvest, that harvest of truth 
and justice of whose advent he had despaired. 

At last ho rose and took his leave, promising to return at 
once, if there should be any bad news. It was Marie who 
slrowed him to the front door. And there another of those 
childish blushes which worried her so much suddenly rose 
to her face, when she, in her turn, wished to send her 
loving message to the injured man. However, with her gay, 
candid eyes fixed on those of the priest, she bravely spoke the 
words: ‘ Good-bye, Monsieur I’Abbd. Tell Guillaume that I 
love him and await him.’ 


Ill 

PENUKY AND TOID 

Theeb days v/ont by, and every morning Guillaume, confined 
to his bod and consumed by fever and impatience, experienced 
fresh anxiety directly the newspapers arrived. Pierre had 
tried to keep them from him, but Guillaume then worried 
himself the more, and so the priest had to read him colunm 
by column all the extraordinary articles that were published 
respecting the crime. 

Never before had so many rumours inundated the press. 
Even the ‘ Globe,’ usually so grave and circumspect, yielded 
to the general/itroj'C, and printed whatever statements reached 
it. But the more unscrupulous papers were the ones to read. 
The ‘ Voix du Peuple ’ made all possible use of the public 
feverishness to increase its sales. Each morning it employed 
some fresh device, and printed some frightful story of a 
nature to drive people mad with terror. It related that 
not a day passed without Baron Duvillard receiving threaten¬ 
ing letters of the coarsest description, announcing that his 
wife, his son, and his daughter would all bo killed, that he 
himself would bo butchered in turn, and that do what ho 
might his house would none the less be blown up. And as a 
measure of precaution the house was guarded day and night 
by a perfect army of plain-clothes officers. Then another 
article- contained au amazing piece of invention, Scjine 
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Anarchists, after carrying barrels of powder into a sewer near 
the Madeleine, were said to have undermined the whole 
district, planning a j-i i foet volcano there, into which one-half 
of Paris would sink. And at .anotlier time it v’a.s alleged that 
tlio police wore on the track of a terrible plot which embraced 
all Europe, from the depths of llussia to the shores of Spain. 
The signal for putting it into execution was to bn given in 
Franco, and there would bo a three days’ massacre, with 
grape shot sweeping every one off the Boulevards, and the 
Seine running red, sw'ollen by :i torrent of blood. Thanks to 
these able and intelligent devices of the Pi-ess, terror now 
reigned in the city ; frightened foreigners lied fro"' fho hotels 
cn masse; and Paris had become a mere mad-i...ase, whore 
tJie most idiotic delusions at once found credit. 

It wus not all this, however, that worried Guillaume. He 
was only anxious about Balvat and the various now ‘ clues ’ 
which tlio ncw'.spapcr reporters attempted to follow up. Tlie 
engineer was not yet arrested, and, so far indeed, there had 
boon no statement in print to indicate that the police were on 
his tra(-k. At last, how’cvcr, Pierre one morning read a 
pariigraph which made the injured man turn pale. 

‘JXiarmo! It s-'csns that a tool has been found among 
the rubbish at the entrance of the Buvillard mansion. It is a 
bradawl, and its handle hears the name of Grandidicr, ■which 
is that of a man who owns some well-kno'wn metal works, 
lie is to appear before the investigating magistrate to-day.’ 

Guiji.imiio made a gesture of despair. ‘ Ah 1 ’ said Iso, 
‘ they are on the I'ight track at last. That tool must certainly 
have been dropped by Balvat. lie worked at Grandidier’s 
before he came lo me for a few da.ys. And from Grandidicr 
they will learn all that they need to know in order to follow 
the scent.’ 

Pierre then remomhered tliat he hatl lieard the Grandidicr 
factory mojitioncd at Montmartre. Guillaume’s eldest son, 
Thomas, had served his apprenticeship there, and even worked 
there occasionally nowadays. 

‘ You told mo,’ resumed Guillaume, ‘ that during my 
absence Thomas intended to go back to the factory. It’s in 
connection with a now motor which he’s planning, and has 
almost hit ujron. If there should bo an investigation there, he 
may be questioned, and may refuse to answer, in order to 
guard his secret. So he ought to be warned of this, warned 
at once I ’ 
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Without trying to extract any more precise statement 
from his brother, ]?ierre obligingly offered his services. ‘ If 
you like,’ said ho, ‘I will go to see Thomas this afternoon. 
Perhaps I may come across Monsieur Grandidicr himself and 
learn how far the affair has gone, and what was said at tlie 
investigating mp'u’strate’s.’ 

With a moisi/ glance and an affectionate grasjp of the hand, 
nuillauino at once thanked Pierre. ‘Yes, yes, brother, go 
there, it will bo good and brave of you.’ 

‘ Besides,’ continued the priest, ‘ 1 really wanted to go to 
Jlontmartro to-day. I haven’t told you so, but something 
has berm worrying me. If Salvat has fled ho must have loft 
the woman and the child all alone up yonder. On the 
morning of the day when the explosion took idace I saw 
the poor creatures in such a state of destitution that I 
can’t think of them without a he.art-pang. Women and 
children so often die of starvation when the man is no longer 
there.’ 

At this, Guillaume, who bad kept Pierre’s hand in Iffs 
own, prcs.sed it more tightly, and in a trembling voice ex¬ 
claimed : ‘ Yes, yes, and that will be good and brave too. Go 
there, brother, go there.’ 

That house of the Bue des Saules, that horrible home of 
want and agony, had lingered in Pierre’s memory. To him it 
was like an embodiment of the whole filthy cloaca, in which 
tlie poor of Paris suffer unto death. And on returning thither 
that afternoon, ho found the same slimy mud around it; its 
yard littered with the same filth, its dark, damp stairways 
redolent of the same stench of neglect and povertv, as before.- 
In winter time, while the fine central districts of Paris are 
dried and cleansed, the far-away districts of the poor remain 
gloomy and miry, beneath the everlasting tramp of the 
wretched ones who dwell in them. 

Remembering the staircase which conducted to Salvat’s 
lodging, Pierre began to climb it amidst a loud screaming of 
little children, who suddenly became Quiet, letting the hoiiso 
sink into death-like silence once more. Then the thought 
of Laveuvo, who had perished up there like a stray dog, came 
back to Pierre. And ho shuddered when, on the top landing, 
he knocked at Salvat’s door, and profound silence alone 
answered him. Not a breath was to bo heard. 

However, he knocked again, and as nothing stirred he 
began to think that nobody could be there. Perhaps Salvat 
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had returned to fetch the woman and the child, and perhaps 
they had followed him to some humble nook abroad. Still 
this would have astonished him; for the poor seldom quit 
their homes, they die where they have suffered. So he gave 
another and a gentle knock. 

And at last a faint sound, the light tread of little feet was 
heard amidst the silence. Then a weak, childish voice 
ventured to inquire: ‘ Who is there ? 

‘ Monsieur I’Abbe.’ 

The silence fell again, nothing more stirred. There was 
evidently hesitation on the other side. 

‘ Monsieur I’Abb^ who came the other day,’ said Pierre 
again. 

This evidently put an end to all uncertainty, for the door 
was set ajar and little Celine admitted the priest. ‘I beg 
your pardon. Monsieur I’Abbe,’ said she, ‘but Mamma 
Theodore has gone out, and she told me not to open the door 
to anyone.’ 

Pierre had, for a moment, imagined that Salvat himself 
was hiding there. But with a glance he took in the whole of 
the small bare room, where man, woman, and child dwelt 
together. At the same time, Madame Theodore doubtless 
feared a visit from the police. Had she seen Salvat since the 
crime ? Did she know where he was hiding ? Had he come 
back there to embrace and tranquillise them both ? 

‘ And your papa, my dear,’ said Pierre to CeUnc, ‘ isn’t he 
here either ? ’ 

‘ Oh! no, monsieur, he has gone away.’ 

‘ What, gone away ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he hasn’t been home to sleep, and we don’t know 
where he is.’ 

‘ Perhaps he’s working.’ 

‘ Oh, no ! he’d send us some money If ho was.’ 

‘ Then he’s gone on a journey, perhaps ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ He wrote to Mamma Theodore, no doubt ? ’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Pierre asked no further questions. In fact, he felt some¬ 
what ashamed of his attempt to extract information from this 
child of eleven, whom he thus found alone. It was quite 
possible that she know nothing, that Salvat, in a spirit of 
prudence, had even refrained from sending any t dings of 
himself. Indeed, there was an expression of truthfulness on 
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tlio child’s fair, gentle, and intelligent face, which was grave 
with the gravity that extreme misery imparts to the young. 

‘ I am sorry that Mamma Th6odore isn’t here,’ said 
Pierre, ‘ I wanted to speak to her.’ 

‘But perhaps you would like to wait for her. Monsieur 
I’Abbe. She has gone to my Uncle Toussaint’s in the Rue 
Marcadet; and she can’t stop much longer, for she’s been 
away more than an hour.’ 

Thereupon Celine cleared one of the chairs on which lay 
a handful of scraps of wood, picked up on some waste 
ground. 

The hare and fireless room was assuredly also a brcadless 
one. Pierre could divine the absence of the bread-winner, 
the disappearance of the man who represents will and 
strength in the home, and on whom one stUl relies even when 
weeks have gone hy without work. He goes out and scours 
the city, and often ends by bringing back the indispensable 
crust which keeps death at bay. But with his disappearance 
comes complete abandonment, the wife and child in danger, 
destitute of all prop and help. 

Pierre, who had sat down and was looking at that poor, 
little, blue-eyed girl, to whose lips a smile returned in spite 
of everything, could not keep from questioning her on 
another point. ‘ So you don’t go to school, my child ? ’ said 
he. 

She faintly blushed and answered; ‘ I’ve no shoes to go in,’ 

He glanced at her feet, and saw that she was wearing a 
pair of ragged old list-slippers, from which her little toes 
protruded, red with cold. 

‘ Besides,’ she continued, ‘ Mamma Theodore says that 
one doesn’t go to school when one’s got nothing to eat. 
Mamma Theodore wanted to work but she couldn’t, because 
her eyes got burning hot and full of water. And so we don’t 
know what to do, for Avo’ve had nothing left since yesterday, 
and if Uncle Toussaint can’t lend us twenty sous it’ll be all 
over.’ 

She was still smiling in her unconscious way, but two big 
tears had gathered in her eyes. And the sight of the child 
shut up in that bare room, apart from all the happy ones of 
earth, so upset the priest that he again felt his anger with 
want and misery awakening. Then, another ten minutes 
having elapsed, he became impatient, for he had to go on to 
the Grandidier works before returning home. 
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‘I don’t know why Mamma Theodore doesn’t come back,’ 
repeated Celine, ‘Perhaps she’s chatting.’ Then, an idea 
occurring to her she continued: ‘I’ll take you to my Uncle 
Toussaint’s, Monsieur I’Abbe, if you like, It’s close by, just 
round the corner.’ 

‘ But you have no shoes, my child.’ 

‘ Oh 1 that don’t inattcr, I walk all the same.’ 

Thereupon he rose from the chair and said simply: ‘ Well, 
yes, that will be better, take me tliere. And I’ll buy you 
some shoes.’ 

Celine turned quite pink, and then made haste to follow 
him after carefully locking the door of the room like a good 
little housewife, though, truth to tell, there was nothing worth 
stealing in the place. 

In the meantime it had occurred to Madame Theodore 
that before calling on her brother Toussaint to try to borrow 
a franc from him, she might first essay her luck with her 
younger sister, Hortenso, who had mii.rriod little Chreiiennot, 
a chirk, and occupied a Hat of four rooms on the Bouhivard 
(A Itochechouai t, 'This was (.|uite an exiieriment, however, 
and the jioor woman only made the venture because Celine 
had been fasting since the previous day. 

Eugene 'Toussaint, the mechanician, a man of fifty, was 
her step-brother, by the first marriage contracted by her 
father. A young dressmaker, whom the latter had sub¬ 
sequently wedded, had borne him three daughters, Pauline, 
Leonio, and Ilortense. And on his death, his son Eugene, 
who already had a wife and child of his owm, had found him¬ 
self for a short time with his stepmother and sisters on his 
hands. The stepmother, fortunately, was an active and 
intelligent woman, and knew how to get out of difficulties. 
She returned to her former workrooi^ where her daughter 
Pauline was already apprenticed, and she next placed Llonie 
there ; so that, Hortonse, the youngest girl, who was a spoilt 
child, prettier and more delicate than her sisters, was alone 
left at school. And, later on—after Pauline had married 
Labitte the stonemason, and L6ome, Salvat the journeyman- 
engineer—Hortense, while serving as assistant at a con¬ 
fectioner’s in the Rue dcs Martyrs,had there become acquainted 
with Ohretiennot, a clerk, who married her. L6onie had 
died young, only a few weeks after her mother; Pauline, 
forsaken by her husband, lived with her brother-in-law 
Sahat, and Ilortense alone wore a light silk gown on 
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Sundays, resided in a new Iiouso, and ranked as a ‘ lady,’ at 
the price, however, of interminable worries and groat priva¬ 
tion. 

Madame Theodore knew that her sister was gonorally 
short of money towards the month’s cud, and tliorcfoi-o felt 
rather ill at ease in thus venturing to apply for a loan. 
Chretionnot, moreover, einbitterod by his own mediocrity, had 
of late years accused his wife of being the cause of their spoilt 
life, and had ceased all intercourse with her relatives. Tous- 
saint, no doubt, was a decent workman ; but tliat Madame 
Theodore who lived in misery with her brotlior-in-law, and 
that Balvat who wandered from workshop to vrorkshop like an 
incorrigible ranter whom no employer would ketip ; tho.so two 
with their want and dirt and rebellion, h.ul ended by incensing 
the vaiji little clerk, who was not only a great stickler for the 
proprieties, but was soured by all the diilieultios he cn- 
count('rcd in his own life. And thus he had forbidden 
Hortenso to receive her sister. 

.\11 the same, as Madajuo Theodore climbed the carpeted 
staircase of the house on the L’onlovard Mochechouart, she 
(experienced a cc-rtain feeling of pride at the thought that she 
liad a relation living in such luxury. I’he Chretiennots’ rooms 
wore on the thiid Jloor, and owrlcjoked the courtyard. Their 
fctnvic-dc-vtdiiagc —a woman who goes out by the day or hour 
charring, cleaning, and cooking—came back every afternoon 
about four o’clock to sec to tlio dinner, and that day she was 
already there. She admitted the visitor, tbougli ftbe could 
not conceal her anxious surprise at her boldness in calling in 
sucli slatternly garb. Howex er, on the very threshold of tho 
litilc nal'iii, Madame Theodore stopped short in Avonderment 
lier.-adf, for her sislx^r llortense was sobbing and crouching on 
one of the armchairs, upholstered in blue repp, of wliicli she 
Was so proud. 

‘ What is tho matter ? What has haiAponed to you ? ’ asked 
Madame Thf:odore. 

Her sister, though scarcely two-and-thirty, was no longer 
‘ tlie beautiful llortense ’ of former days. Bbe retained a doll- 
like appearance, with a tall slim figure, pretty eyes, and fine, 
fair hair. Hut she who had once takem so much care of her¬ 
self, had now come down to di'essing-gou’us of doubtful 
cleanliness. Her eyelids, too, were reddening, and blotches 
Avere appearing on her skin. She had begnn to fade after 
giving birth to two daugliters, one of Avliom AA'as now nine and 
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the other seven years of age. Very proud and egotistical, she 
herself now regretted her marriage, for she had formerly 
considered herself a real beauty, worthy of the palaces and 
equipages of some Prince Charming. And at this moment 
she was plunged in such despair that her sister’s sudden appear¬ 
ance on the scene did not even astonish her; ‘ Ah I it’s you,’ 
she gasped. ‘ Ah! if you only knew what a blow's fallen on 
me in the middle of all our worries I ’ 

Madame Theodore at once thought of the children, 
Lucienne and Marcclle. ‘ Are your daughters ill ? ’ she 
asked. 

‘ No, no, our neighbour has taken them for a walk on the 
Boulevard. But the fact is, my dear, I’m enceinte, and when 
I told Chr6ticnnot of it after lunch, ho flew into a most 
fearful passion, saying the most dreadful, the most cruel 
things! ’ 

Then she again sobbed. Gentle and indolent by nature, 
desirous of peace and quietness before anything else, she was 
incapable of deceiving her husband, as he well knew. But 
the trouble was that an addition to the family would upset the 
whole economy of the household. 

‘ Mon Dieu I ’ said Madame Theodore at last, ‘ you brought 
up the others, and you’ll bring up this one too.’ 

At this an explosion of anger dried the other’s eyes; and 
she rose, exclaiming: ‘ You are good, you are 1 One can 
BOO that our purse isn’t yours. How are we to bring up 
another child when wo can scarcely make both ends meet, as 
it is ? ’ 

And thereupon, forgetting the pride and vanity which 
usually prompted her to silence or falsehood, she freely 
explained their embarrassment, the horrid pecuniary worries 
which made their life perpetual misery. Their rent amounted 
to 700 francs,' so that out of fhe 8,000 francs* which 
the husband earned at his office, barely a couple of hun¬ 
dred were left them every month. And how were they to 
manage with that little sum, provide food and clothes, keep up 
their rank and so forth ? There was the indispensable black 
coat for monsieur, the new dress which madame must have at 
regular intervals, under penalty of losing caste, the new boots 
which the children required almost every month, in fact, all 
sorts of things that could not possibly be dispensed with. 
One might strike a dish or two out of the bill of fare, and 
> £ 28 . » £ 120 . 
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even go -without -wine; but evenings cumo -when it -was 
absolutely necessary to take a cab. And, apart from all this, 
one had to reckon -with the wastotulncss of the children, the 
disorder in -which the discouraged wife left the house, and the 
despair of the husband, who was convinced that he would 
never extricate himself from his difficulties, even should his 
salary some day be raised to as high a figure as 4,000 francs. 
Brie% one here found the unbearable penury of the petty 
clerk, with consequences as disastrous as the dire want of 
the artisan: the mock fa 9 ade and lying luxury; all the dis¬ 
order and suffering which lie behind intellectual pride at not 
earning one’s living at a bench or on a scaffolding. 

‘ Well, well,’repeated Madame Th6odore, ‘ you can’t kill 
the child.’ 

‘ No, of course not; but it’s the end of everything,’ 
answered Hortense, sinking into the armchair again. 
‘ What will become of us, inon Dieu I What will become of 
us! ’ Then she collapsed in her unbuttoned dressing gown, 
tears once more gushing from her red and swollen eyes. 

Much vexed that circumstances should bo so unpropitious, 
kladame Theodore novertlioless ventured to ask for the loan 
of twenty sous; and this brought her sister’s despair and 
confusion to a climax. ‘ I really haven’t a centime in the 
house,’ said .she, ‘just now I borrowed ten sous for tho 
children from the servant. I had to get ten francs from the 
Mont de Pietc on a little ring the other day. And it’s always 
tho same at the end of the month. However, Chretionnot 
will be paid to-day, and he’s coming back early with tho 
money for dinner. So if I can I will send you something 
to-morrow.’ 

At this same moment tho servant hastened in with a dis¬ 
tracted air, being well aware that monsieur was in no wiso 
partial to madamo’s relatives. ‘ Oh madame, madarae 1 ’ 
said she; ‘ here’s master coming up the stairs.’ 

‘ Quick then, quick, go away ! ’ cried Hortense, ‘ I should 
only have another scene if ho met you here. To-morrow, if 
I can, I promise you.’ 

To avoid Chretionnot who was coming in, Madame 
Theodore had to hide herself in tho kitchen. As he passed, 
she just caught sight of him, well dressed as usual in a 
tight-fitting frock coat. Short and loan, with a thin face and 
long and carefully tended beard, he had the bearing of one 
who is ’both vain and quarrelsome. Fourteen years of office 
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life had withered him, and now the long evening hours which 
ho spent at a neighbouring cafe were finishing him off. 

When Madame Theodore had quitted the house she 
turned with dragging steps towards the Rue Marcadet where 
tlio Toussaints resided. Hero, again, she had no groat ex- 
liectations, for she well knew what ill-luck and woiTy had 
fallen upon her brother’s home. During the previous 
autumn Toussaiut, though ho v/as but fifty, had experienced 
an attack of paralysis which had laid him up for nearly five 
months. Prior to this mishap he had borne himself bravely, 
working steadily, abstaining from drink, and bringing up 
his thi ee children in true fatherly fashion. One of them, a 
girl, was now nuirricd to a carpenter, with whom she had 
gone to Lo Havre, while of the others, both boys—one, a 
Soldier, had been Icilled in Toiiquin, and the otlier, Charles, 
after serving his time in the Hnny, had become a working 
mechanician. However, Toussaint’slongillncsshad exhausted 
the little money which lie had in the Savings’ Bank', and now 
that he had boon sot on bis legs again, ho bad to begin life 
once more without a cojjpor in ]ioc,kot. 

Madame Theodore found her sister-in-law alone in the 
cbianly kept room which she and her husband ocenpied. 
jMadamo Toussaint was a portly woman, whose corpulence 
increased in spite of everything, whether it were worry or 
fasting. iShc had a round puffy face with bright little eyes ; 
and was a very worthy woman, whose only faults were an 
inclination for gossiping and a fondness for good cheer. 
'.Icforo kladamc Theodore even opened her mouth she under¬ 
stood the object of her visit. ‘You’ve come on ns at a bad 
moment, niy dear,’ she said, ‘ we’re stumped. Toussaint 
wasn’t able to go hack to the works till the day before 
ye.sterdiiy, and he’ll have to ask» for an advance this 
evening.’ 

As she spoke, she looked at the other with no great 
sympathy, hurt as she felt by her slovenly appcaranco. 

* And Saivat,’ she added, ' is he still doing nothing ? ’ 

Madame Theodore doubtless foresaw the question, for she 
quietly lied : ‘ lie isn’t in Paris; a friend has taken him off 
for some work over Belgium way, and Pm waiting for him 
to send us something.’ 

Madame Toussaint still remained distrustful, however; 

* Ah I ’ she said, ‘ it’s just as well that ho shouldn’t he in 
Paris; for with all those bomb affairs we could n’t help thinking 
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of him, and saying that he was quite mad enough to mix 
himself up in them.’ 

The other did not even blink. If she knew anything she 
kept it to herself. 

‘ But you, my dear, can’t you find any work ? ’ continued 
kladiune Toussaint. 

‘ Well, what would you have me do ^^'itll my poor eyes ? 
It’s no longer possible for mo to sew.’ 

‘That’s true. Every seamstress gets done for. Whe!i 
Toussaiiit was laid up liere I myself wanted to go back to my 
old calling as a ncodlcwomau. But there! I spoilt every¬ 
thing and did no good. Charring’s about the only thing that 
one ciin always do. Vv’hy don’t you got some jobs of that 
kind ? ’ 

‘ I’m trying, but 1 can’t find any.’ 

Little by little Madame Toussaint was softening at sigljt 
of the other’s miserable appearance. She made her sit down, 
and told her tliat she would give her something if Toussaint 
should come homo wnth money. Then, yielding to her 
partiality for gossiping, since thei'c was somebody to listen to 
her, slie started telling stories. Tlie one alhiir, however, on 
which she invariably harpial was the sorry business of her son 
(iharlcs and a servant girl at a wine shop (jvor the w'ay. 
Before going into the army Charles had been a most hard¬ 
working and alfcctionate sem, invariably bringing his pay 
home to his mother. And certainly he still worked and 
showed himself good-natured; but military service, while 
sharpening his w'its, had taken away some of his liking for 
ordinary manual toil. It wasn’t that he regretted army life, 
for he spoke of his barracks as a prison. Only his tools had 
seemed to him rather heavy w'hen, on quitting the service, 
he had been obliged to take them in hand once more. 

‘ And so, my dear,’ continued Madame Toussaint, ‘ it’s all 
very well for Charles to bo kind-hearted, he can do no more for 
us. I knew that he wasn’t in a hurry to get married, as it 
costs money to keep a wife. And he W’as always very 
prudent too, with girls. But wdiat would you have ? There 
w as that moment of folly with that Eugenio over the road, a 
regular baggage who’s already gone off with another man, 
and left her baby behind. Charles has put it out to nurse, 
and pays for it every month. And a lot of expense it is too, 
perfect ruination. Yes, indeed, every possible misfortune has 
fallen on us.’ 
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In this wise Madame Toussaint rattled on for a full lialf- 
hour. Then seeing that waiting and anxiety had made her 
sister-in-law turn very pale, she suddenly stopped short. 
‘ You’re losing patience, eh ? ’ she exclaimed. ‘ The fact is, 
that Toussaint won’t be back for some time. Shall we go to 
the works together ? I’ll easily find out if he’s likely to 
bring any money home.’ 

Tliey then decided to go down, but at the bottom of the 
stairs they lingered for another quarter of an hour chatting 
with a neighbour who had lately lost a child. And just as 
they were at last leaving the house they heard a call: 
‘ Mamma ! mamma! ’ 

It came from little Celine, whoso face was beaming with 
delight. She was wearing a pair of new shoes, and devouring a 
cake. ‘ Mamma,’ she resumed, ‘ Monsieur TAbbe who came 
the other day wants to see you. Just look ! he bought mo 
all this! ’ 

On seeing the shoes and the cal:o, kladame Theodore 
understood matters. And when Pierre, who was behind the 
child, accosted her she began to tremble and stammer thanks, 
kladamo Toussaint on her side had quickly drawn near, not indeed 
to ask for anything herself, but because she was well pleased at 
such a God-send for her sister-in-law, whose circumstances 
were worse than her own. And when she saw the priest slip 
ten francs into Madame Theodore’s hand she explained to 
him that she herself would willingly have lent something had 
she been able. Then she promptly started on the stories of 
Toussaint’s attack and her son Charles’s ill-luck. 

But Celine broke in: ‘ I say, mamma, the factory where 
papa used to work is here in this street, isn’t it ? Monsieur 
I’Abbe has some business there.’* 

‘ The Grandidier factory,’ resumed Madame Toussaint; 

‘ well, we were just going there, and'we can show Monsieur 
I’Abbd the way.’ 

It was only a hundred steps off. Escorted by the two 
women and the child, Pierre slackened his steps and tried 
to extract some information about Salvat from Madame 

* Although tho children of the French peasantry almost invariably 
address their parents as ‘ father ’ and ‘ mother,’ those of the working 
classes of Paris, and some other large cities usually employ the 
terms ‘ papa ’ and ‘ mamma.’ I mention this because some readers, 
mindful of the customs of the English working*classes, might think it 
strange tliat Celine should make use of the latter appellations.-rS'rans. 
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Theodore. But sho at once became very prudent. She had 
not seen him again, she declared; ho must have gone with a 
mate to Belgium, where there was a prospect of some work. 
From what she said, it appeared to the priest that Salvat 
had not dared to return to the Rue des Sanies since his 
crime, in which all had collapsed, both his past life of toil 
and hope, and his recent existence with its duties towards the 
woman and the child, 

‘There’s the factory, Monsieur rAbb 6 ,’ suddenly said 
Madame Toussaint, ‘ my sister-in-law won’t have to wait now, 
since you’ve been kind enough to help her. Thank you for 
her and for us.’ 

Madame Thdodore and C61ino likewise poured forth their 
thanks, standing beside Madame Toussaint in the everlasting 
mud of that populous district, amidst the jostling of the 
pas-sers-by. And lingering there as if to see Pierre enter, 
they again chatted together and repeated that, after all, soma 
priests were very kind. 

The Grandidier works covered an extensive plot of ground. 
Facing the street there was only a brick building with 
narrow windows and a great archway, through which one 
espied a long courtyard. But, in the rear, came a suite of 
habitations, workshops, and sheds, above whose never-ending 
roofs arose the two lofty chimneys of the furnaces. From 
the very threshold one detected the rumbling and quivering 
of machinery, all the noise and bustle of work. Black 
water flowed by at one’s feet, and up above white vapour 
spurted from a slender pipe with a regular strident puff, as if 
it were the very breath of that huge, toiling hive. 

Bicycles were now the principal output of the works. When 
Grandidier had taken them on leaving the Dijon Arts and 
Trades School, they were declining under bad management, 
slowly building some little motive engines by the aid of 
antiquated machinery. Foreseeing the future, however, he 
had induced his elder brother, one of the managers of the 
Bon Marche, to finance him, on the promise that he would 
supply that great emporium with excellent bicycles at 
150 francs a-piece. And now quite a big venture was in 
progress, for the Bon March 6 was already bringing out the 
new popular machine ‘La Lisette,’ the ‘Bicycle for the 
Million,’ as the advertisements asserted. Nevertheless, 
Grandidier was stiR in all the throes of a great struggle, for 
his new .machinery had cast a heavy burden of debt on him. 

n 
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At tbe same time each month brought its effort, the perfecting 
or simplifying of some part of the manufacture, which meant 
a saving in the future. Ho was ever on the watch; and even 
now was thinking of reverting to the construction of little 
motors, for lie thought ho could foresee in the near future the 
triumph of the motor-car. 

On asking if M. Thomas Froment wore there, Pierre was 
led by an old workman to a little shod, where he found the 
young follow in the linen jacket of a mechanician, his hands 
black with filings. He was adjusting some piece of 
mechanism, and nobody would have suspected him to be a 
former pupil of the Lycoe Condorcet, one of the three clover 
Froments who had there rendered the name famous. But 
his only desire had been to act as his father’s faithful servant, 
the arm that forges, the embodiment of the manual toil by 
which coucejitions are realised. And, a giant of three-and- 
twenty, ever attentive and courageous, he was likewise a man 
of patient, silent, and sober nature. 

On catching sight of Pieri'e ho quivered with anxiety 
and sprang forward. ‘ Father is no worse ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ No, no. But ho read in the papers a story of a brad¬ 
awl found in the Rue Godot-de-Mauroy, and it made him 
anxious, because the police may make a perquisition here,’ 

Thomas, his own anxiety allayed, began to smile. ‘ Toll 
him he may sleep quietly,’ he responded. ‘ To begin with. 
I’ve unfi)rtunately not yet arranged our little motor such as I 
want it to bo. In fact, I haven’t yet put it together. I’m 
kctqiing the pieces at our house, and nobody knows exactly 
what I come to do at tho factory. So the pohco may 
search, they will find nothing here. Our secret runs no risk.’ 

Pierre promised to repeat these words to Guillaume, so as 
to dissipate his fears. However, when he tried to sound 
Thomas, and ascertain the position or affairs, what tho factory 
people thought of the discovery of the bradawl, and whether 
there was as yet any suspicion of Sal vat, he once more found 
the young man taciturn, and elicited merely a ‘ yes ’ or a 
‘ no ’ in answer to his imiuiries. Tho police had not been 
there as yet ? No. But the men must surely have mentioned 
Salvat ? Yes, of course, on account of his Anarchist opinions. 
But what had Grandidior, the master, said on returning from 
the investigating magistrate’s ? As for that Thomas knew 
nothing. He had not seen Grandidier that day. 

‘ But here he comes ! ’ the young man added. * Ah I 
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l)oor fellow, his wife, I fancy, had another attack this 
morning.’ 

lie alluded to a frightful story which Guillaume had 
.ilready recounted to Pierre. Grandidier, falling in love with a 
ifvy beautiful girl, had married her; but for five years now 
she had been insane: the result of puerperal fever and the deatli 
of an infant son. Her husband, with his ardent afi’ection for 
her, had been unwilling to place her in an asylum, and had 
eccoidingly kept her with him in a little pavilion, whose 
windows, overlooking the courtyard of the factory, alway.s 
ri'.nmiued closed. She was never scon; and never did ho 
speak of her to anybody. It was said that she was usually 
like a child, very gentle and very sad, and still beautiful, willr 
queenly golden hair. At times, however, attacks of frantic 
inadness came upon her, and ho then had to struggle w'ith her, 
and often hold her for hours in his arms to prevent her from 
splitting her head against the walls. Fearful shrieks would 
ring out for a time, and then death-like silence would fall 
once more. 

Grandidier came into the shed where Thomas was work¬ 
ing. A handsome man of forty, with an energetic face, he 
had a dark and heavy moustache, brush-like hair, and clear 
eyes. Ho was very partial to Thomas, and during the young 
fellow’s apprenticeship there, had treated him like a son. 
And he now lot him return thither whenever it pleased him, 
and placed his appliances at his disposal. He know that he 
was trying to devise a new motor, a (piestion in which ho 
hiujselfwas extremely interested ; still he evinced the greatest 
discretion, never questioning Thomas, but awaiting the result 
of his endeavours. 

‘ This is my uncle, Abbe Froment, who looked in to wish 
me good day,’ said the young man, introducing Pierre. 

An exchange of polite remarks ensued. Then Grandidier 
sought to cast off the sadness which made people think him 
stern and harsh, and exclaimed in a bantering tone: ‘ I 
didn’t toll you, Thomas, of my business w'itli the investigating 
magistrate. If I hadn’t enjoyed a good reputation wo should 
have had all the spies of the Prefecture here. The magis¬ 
trate wanted me to explain the presence of that bradawl in 
the Eue Godot-do-Mauroy, and I at once realised that, in his 
opinion, the culprit must have worked hero. For my part I 
immediately thought of Salvat. But I don’t denoixnce people. 
The magistrate has my hiring-book, and as for Salvat I 

L 3 
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simply answered tiiat he worked here for nearly three montha 
last autumn, and then disappeared. They can look for him 
themselves! Ah I that magistrate I you can picture him: a 
little fellow with fair hair and cat-like eyes, very careful of 
his appearance, a society man evidently, but quite frisky at 
being mixed up in this affair.’ 

‘ Isn’t ho Monsieur Amadieu ? ’ asked Pierre. 

‘ Yes, that’s his name. Ah! he’s certainly delighted with 
the present which those Anarchists have made him, with that 
crime of theirs.’ 

The priest listened in deep anxiety. As his brother had 
feared, the true scent, the first conducting wire had now been 
found. And he looked at Thomas to see if he also were dis¬ 
turbed. But the young man was either ignorant of the ties 
which linked Salvat to his father, or else he possessed great 
power of self-control, for he merely smiled at Grandidier’s 
sketch of the magistrate. 

Then, as Grandidier went to look at the piece of 
mechanism which Thomas was finishing, and they began to 
speak about it, Pierre drew near to an open doorway which 
communicated with a long workshop where engine lathes were 
rumbling, and the beams of press-drills falling quickly and 
rhythmically. Leather gearing spun along with a continuous 
gliding, and there was ceaseless bustle and activity amidst 
the odoriferous dampness of all the steam. Scores of per¬ 
spiring workmen, grimy with dust and filings, were still toil¬ 
ing. Still this was the final effort of the day. And as three 
men approached a water-tap near Pierre to wash their hands, 
he listened to their talk, and became particularly interested 
in it when he heard one of them, a tall ginger-haired fellow, 
call another, Toussaint, and the third, Charles. 

Toussaint, a big, square-shouldered man with knotty 
arms, only showed his fifty years on Bis round, scorched face, 
which besides being roughened and wrinkled by labour, 
bristled with grey hairs, which nowadays he was content to 
shave off once a week. It was only his right arm that was 
affected by paralysis, and moved rather sluggishly. As for 
Charles, a livmg portrait of his father, he was now in all the 
strength of his six-and-twentieth year, with splendid muscles 
distending his white skin and a full face barred by a heavy 
black moustache. The three men, like their employer, were 
speaking of the explosion at the DuviUard mansion, of the 
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bradawl found there, and of Salvat, whom they all now 
suspected. 

‘ Why only a brigand would do such a thing! ’ said 
Toussaint. ‘ That Anarchism disgusts me. I’ll have none ol 
it. But all the same it’s for the bourgeois to settle matters. 
If the others want to blow them up, it’s their concern. It’s 
they who brought it about.’ 

This indifference was undoubtedly the outcome of a life of 
want and social injustice ; it was the indifference of an old 
toiler, who weary of struggling and hoping for improvements, 
was now quite ready to tolerate the crumbling of a social 
system, which threatened him with starvation in his impotent 
old age. 

‘ Well, you know,’ rejoined Charles, ‘ I’ve heard the 
Anarchists talking, and they really say some very true and 
sensible things. And just take yourself, father; you’ve been 
working for thirty years, and isn’t it abominable that you 
should have had to pass through all that you did pass through 
recently, liable to go off like some old horse that’s slaughtered 
at the first sign of illness ? And, of course, it makes mo 
think of myself, and I can’t help feeling that it won’t be at all 
amusing to end like that. And may the thunder of God kill 
me if I’m wrong, but one feels half inclined to join in their 
great flare-up if it’s really to make evei-ybody happy! ’ 

He certainly lacked the flame of enthusiasm, and if he 
had come to these views it was solely from impatience to lead 
a less toilsome life, for compulsory military service had given 
him ideas of equality among all men— a desire to struggle, 
raise himself, and obtain his legitimate share of life’s enjoy¬ 
ments. It was, in fact, the inevitable step which carries each 
generation a little more forward. There was the father, who, 
deceived in his hope of a fraternal republic, had grown 
sceptical and contemptuous; and there Avas the son advancing 
towards a new faith, and gradually yielding to violent ideas, 
since political liberty had failed to redeem its promises. 

However, as the big, ginger-haired fellow grew angry, and 
shouted that if Salvat were guilty, he ought to be caught and 
guillotined at once, without waiting for judges, Toussaint 
ended by endorsing his opinion. ‘ Yes, yes, ho may have 
married one of my sisters, but I renounce him. . . . And yet, 
jfou know, it would astonish me to find him guilty, for he 
isn’t wicked at heart. I’m sure he wouldn’t kill a fly.’ 



‘ But ■whilt Avoukl you have ? ’ put iu Charles. ‘When a 
man’s driven to extremities he goes mad.’ 

They had now washed tliemsolves; but Toussaint, on 
perceiving his employer, lingered there in order to ask him for 
iin advance. As it happened, Grandidier, after cordially 
shaking hands with Pierre, approached the old workman of 
his own accord, for ho held him in esteem. And, after 
listening to him, ho gave him a line for the cashier on a card. 
As a rule, he w'as altogether against the practice of advancing 
money, and his men disliked him, and said he was over rigid, 
though in i)oint of fact he had a good heart. But he had his 
position as an employer to defend, and to him concessions 
meant ruin. With such Itecn competition on all sides, with 
the capitalist system entailing a terrible and incessant 
struggle, liow could one grant the demands of the workers, 
even when they were legitimate ? 

Buddcii compassion came upon Pierre when, after quitting 
Thomas, ho saw Grandidier, who had finished his round, 
crossing the courtyard in the direction of the closed pavilion, 
where all the grief of his heart-tragedy awaited him. Here 
was that man waging the battle of life, defending his fortune, 
with the risk that his business might melt away amidst the 
furious warfare betw’cen capital and labour; and at the same 
time, in lieu of evening repose, finding nought but anguish at 
his hearth : a mad wife, an adored wife, who had sunk back 
into infancy, and was for over dead to love ! How incurable 
was his secret despair I Even on the days when he triumphed 
in his workshops, disaster aw'aitcd him at home. And could any 
more unhappy man, any man more deserving of pity, bo 
found even among the poor who died of hunger, among those 
gloomy workers, those vanquished sons of labour who hated 
and who envied him ? • 

When Pierre found himself in the street again he was 
astonished to see Madame Toussaint and Madame Theodore 
still there with little C61ine. With their feet in the mud, 
lilm bits of wreckage against which beat the ceaseless flow of 
wayfarers, they had lingered there, still and ever chatting, 
loquacious and doleful, lulling their wretchedness to rest 
beneath a deluge of tittle-tattle. And when Toussaint, 
followed by his son, came out, delighted with the advance he 
had secured, he also found them on the same spot. Then he 
told Madame Theodore the story of the bradawl, and the idea 
which had occurred to him and all his mates that Salvat 
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might well be Iho culprit. She, however, though turning 
very pale, began to protest, concealing both what she know, 
and what she really thought. 

‘ I tell you I haven’t scon him for several days,’ said she. 

‘ He must certainly be in Hclgiura. And as for a bomb, tliat’s 
rubbish. You say yourself that he’s very gentle and -wouldn’t 
harm a fly 1 ’ 

A little later as Pierre journeyed back to Ncuilly in a 
tramcar be fell into a deep reverie. All the stir and bustle 0 . 
that working class district, the buzzing of the factory, the 
overflowing activity of that hive of labour, sernied to have 
lingered within him. And for the ilrst time, amidst his 
worries, ho realised the necessity of work. Yes, it was fatal, 
but it also gi'A'o health and strength. In effort vbicb 
sustains and sax es, he at last found a solid basis on which 
all might be reared. Was this, then, the first gleam of a 
now faith ? But ah 1 what mockery ! Work an uncertainty, 
work hopeless, work always ending in injustice 1 And then 
want ever on the watch for the toiler, strangling him ns soon 
as slack times came round, and casting him into the streets 
like a dead dog immediately old age set in. 

On reachingNeuilly, Pierre found Bertlieroy at Cuillauine’s 
bedside. The (dd sa(!(77et had just dressed the injured wrist, 
and was not yet certain that no complications would arise. 
‘The fact is,’ he said to Guillaume, ‘ you don’t keep quiet. 1 
always find you in a state of feverish emotion x'.hich is the 
■worst possible thing for you. You must calm yourself, my 
dear fellow, and not allow anything to worry yon.’ 

A few minutes later, however, just as he xvas going away, 
he said with his pleasant smile: ‘Do you know that a 
ncxvspaper writer came to interview me about that explosion ? 
I’hoso reporters imagine that scientific men knoxv everything ! 
I told the one who called on mo that it would bo very kind of 
hi??i to enlighten me as to what poxvder xvas employed. And, 
by the way, I am giving a lesson on explosives at my 
laboratory to-morrow. Tliore will be just a few persons 
present. You might como as well, Pierre, so as to give an 
account of it to Guillaume ; it would interest him.’ 

At a glance from his brother, Pierre accepted the 
invitation. Then, Bertheroy having gone, ho recounted all 
he had learnt during the afternoon, how Balvat was suspected, 
and how the investigating magistrate had been put on the 
right-scent. And at this noxvs, burning fever again came 
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over Guillaume, wbo with his head buried in the pillow, and 
his eyes closed, stammered as if in a kind of nightmare: 
‘ Ah ! then, this is the end I Salvat arrested, Salvat interro¬ 
gated I Ah! that so much toil and so much hope should 
crumble i ’ 


lY 

OUr,TUr.I3 AND HOrB 

On tlio morrow, punctually at one o’clock, Pierre reached the 
Euo d’Ulm, where Bertheroy resided in a fairly large house, 
which the State had placed at his disposal, in order that he 
might install in it a laboratory for study and research. Thus 
the whole first floor had been transformed into one spacious 
apartment, where, from time to time, the illustrious chemist 
was fond of receiving a limited number of pupils and 
admirers, before whom ho made experiments, and explained 
his new discoveries and theories. 

For these occasions a few chairs w'ere set out before a 
long and massive table, which was covered with jars and 
appliances. In the rear one saw a furnace, while all 
around were glass cases, full of vials and specimens. The 
persons present were, for the most part, fellow savants, with 
a few young men, and even a lady or two, and, of course, an 
occasional journalist. The whole made up a kind of family 
gathering, the visitors chatting with the master in all 
freedom. 

Directly Bertheroy perceived Pierre he came forward, 
pressed his hand, and seated him on a chair beside Guil¬ 
laume’s son Fran 9 ols, who had been one of the first arrivals. 
The young man was completing his third year at the Nicole 
Normale, close by, so he only had a few steps to take to call 
upon his master Bertheroy, whom he regarded as one of the 
firmest minds of the age. Pierre was delighted to meet his 
nephew, for he had been greatly impressed in his favour on 
the occasion of his visit to Montmartre. Francois, on his 
side, greeted his uncle with all the cordial expansiveness of 
youth. He was, moreover, well pleased to obtain some news 
of his father. 

However, Bertheroy began. He spoke in a familiar and 
sober fashion, but frequently employed some very happy 
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expressions. At first he gave an account of his own ex¬ 
tensive labours and investigations with regard to explosive 
substances, and related with a laugh that he sometimes 
manipulated powders which would have blown up the entire 
district, I5ut, said he, in order to reassure his listeners, he 
was always extremely ijrudent. At last he turned to the 
subject of that explosion in the Kue Godot-de-Mauroy, which, 
for some days, had filled Paris with dismay. The remnants 
of the bomb had been carefully examined by experts, and 
one fragment had been brought to him, in order that he 
might give his opinion on it. The bomb appeared to have 
been prepared in a very rudimentary fashion; it had been 
charged with small pioc(!S of iron, and fired by means of a 
match, such as a child might have devised. The extra¬ 
ordinary part of the affair was the formidable power of the 
central cartridge, which, although it must have been a small 
one, had wrought as much havoc as any thunder-bolt. And the 
question was this: What incalculable power of destruction 
might one not arrive at if the charge were increased ten, 
twenty, or a hundredfold! Embarrassinont began, and 
divergencies of opinion clouded the issue directly one tried to 
specify what explosive had been employed. Of the throe 
e:cpcrts who had been consulted, one pronounced himself in 
favour of dynamite pure and simple; but Iho two others, 
although they did not agree together, believed in some com¬ 
bination of explosive matters. He, Bortheroy, had modestly 
declined to adjudicate, for the fragment submitted to him 
bore traces of so slight a character, that analysis became 
impossible. Thus he was unwilling to make any positive 
pronouncement. But his opinion was that one found oneself 
in presence of some unknown powder, some new explosive, 
whose power exceeded anything that ’had hitherto been 
dreamt of. He could picture some unknown savant, or some 
ignorant but lucky inventor, discovering the formula of this 
explosive under mysterious conditions. And this brought 
him to the point he wished to reach, the question of all the 
explosives which are so far unknown, and of the coming 
discoveries which he could foresee. In the course of his 
investigations he himself had found cause to suspect the 
existence of several such explosives, though ho had lacked 
time and opportunity to prosecute his studies in that direc¬ 
tion. However, he indicated the field which should be 
explored, and the best way of proceeding. In his opinion it 
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was there that Jay tlic future. And in a broad and eloquent pero¬ 
ration, he declared that explosives had hitherto been degraded 
by being employed in idiotic schemes of vengeance and destruc¬ 
tion ; whereas it was in them possibly that lay the liberating 
force which science was seeking, the lover which would change 
tlio face of the w’orld, when they should have been so domesti¬ 
cated and subdued as to bo only the obedient servants of 
man. 

Throughout this familiar discourse Pierre could feel that 
Francois was growing impassioned, quivering at thought of 
tlio vast horizon which the master opened up. Ho him¬ 
self had become extremely interested, for he could not 
do othorw'iso than notice certain allusions, and connect 
what he heard with what ho had guessed of Guillaume’s 
anxiety regarding that secret which ho feared to see at the 
mercy of an investigating magistrate. And so as ho, Pierre, 
before going oil with Framiois, approached Bortheroy to wish 
him good-day, he pointedly remarked: ‘ Guillaume will be 
very sorry that he was unable to hear you unfold those 
admirable ideas.’ 

The old savant smiled. ‘ Pooh ! ’ said he; ‘just give him 
a summary of what 1 said. He will understand. Ho knows 
more about the matter tlian I do.’ 

In presence of the illustrious chemist, Fran 9 ois prcscrv'cd 
the silent gravity of a respectful pupil, but when ho and 
Pierre had taken a few steps down the street, ho suddenly 
remarked: ‘ What a pity it is that a man of such broad 
intelligence, free from all superstition, and anxious for the 
solo triumph of truth, should have allowed himself to bo 
classified, ticketed, boimd round with titles and academical 
functions 1 How greatly our aficction for him would increase 
if ho took less State pay, and freed himseK from all the grand 
cordons w'hich tie his hands.’ 

‘ W’hat would you have 1 ’ rejoined Pierre, in a conciliatory 
spirit. ‘ A man must live 1 At the same time I believe that 
he does not regard himself as tied by anything.' 

Then, as they had reached the entrance of the Ecolo 
Normale, the priest stopped, thinking that his companion was 
going back to the colh’gc. But Francois, raising his eyes and 
glancing at the old place, remarked; ‘ No, no, to-day’s Thurs¬ 
day, and I’m at liberty! Oh! we have a deal of liberty, per¬ 
haps too much. But for my part I’m well pleased at it, 
for it often enables mo to go to Montniartre and work at my 
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own little table. It’s only there that I feel any real strength 
and clearness of mind.’ 

His preliminary examinations had entitlcd,him to admis¬ 
sion at either the Ecolo Polytechnique or the Ecole Normalo,' 
and he had chosen the latter, entering its scientific section 
with No. 1 against his name. His father had wished him to 
make sure of an avocation, that of professor, even if circum¬ 
stances should allow him to remain independent and follow 
his own bent, on leaving the college. I’ranQois, who was very 
precocious, was now preparing for his last examination there, 
and the only rest ho took was in walking to and from Mont¬ 
martre, or ill strolling through the Luxembourg gardens. 

From force of habit ho now turned towards the latter, 
accompanied by Pierre and chatting with him. One found 
the mildness of spring-time there that February afternoon ; 
for pale sunshine streamed between the trees which were still 
loaticss. It was indeed one of those first fine days which draw 
little green gems from the branches of the lilac bushes. ' 

The Ecolo Normalo was still the subject of conversation 
and Pierre remarked: ‘ I must own that I hardly like the 
spirit that prevails there. Excellent work is done no doubt, 
and the only way to foi’m professors is to teach men the trade 
by cramming them with the necessary knowledge. But the 
worst is that although all the students are truinod for the 
teaching profession, many of them don’t remain in it, but go 
out into the world, take to journalism, or make it their busi¬ 
ness to control the arts, literature and society. And those 
who do this arc for the most part unbearable. After swear¬ 
ing by Voltaire they have gone back to spiritualism and 
mysticism, the last drawing-room craze. Now that a firm 
faith in science is regarded as brutish and inelegant, they 
fancy that they rid themselves of their caste by feigning ami¬ 
able doubt, and ignorance and innocence. What they most 
fear is that they may carry a scent of the schools about with 
them, so they put on extremely Parisian airs, venture oii 
somersaults and slang, and assume all the grace of dancing 
bears in their eager desire to please. From that desire spring 
the sarcastic shafts which they aim at science, they who pre¬ 
tend that they know everything but who go back to the belief 

' The purposes of the l5cole Normale have been referred to on p. 127. 
At tile Eoole Polytoohnique young men receive much of the preliminary 
training virhioh they require to become either artillery officers, or mili¬ 
tary, naVal, or civil engineers.— Trans. 
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of the humble, the naive idealism of Biblical legends, just 
because they think the latter to be more distinguished.’ 

Fran 9 ois began to laugh: ‘ The portrait is perhaps a little 
overdrawn,’ said he, ‘ still there’s truth in it, a great deal of 
truth.’ 

‘ I have known several of them,’ continued Pierre, who was 
growing animated. ‘ And among them all I have noticed that a 
fear of being duped leads them to reaction against the entire 
effort, the whole work of the century. Disgust with liberty, 
distrust of science, denial of the future, that is what they now 
profess. And they have such a honror of the commonplace 
that they would rather believe in nothing or the incredible. 
It may of course bo commonplace to say that two and two 
make four, yet it’s true enough ; and it is far less foolish for a 
man to say and repeat it than to believe, for instance, in the 
miracles of Lourdes.’ 

Francois glanced at the priest in astonishment. The 
other noticed it and strove to restrain himself. Nevertheless, 
grief and anger carried him away w'honever he spoke of tho 
educated young people of the time, such, as in his despair, he 
imagined them to be. In the same way as he had pitied the 
toilers dying of starvation in the districts of misery and want, 
so here he overflowed with contempt for tho young men who 
lacked bravery in tho presence of knowledge, and harked back 
to the consolation of deceptive spirituality, tho promise of an 
eternity of happiness in death, which last was longed for and 
exalted as tho very sum of life. Was not tho cowardly 
thought of refusing to live for the sake of living, so as to dis¬ 
charge one’s simple duty in being and making one’s effort, 
equivalent to absolute assassination of life ? However, the 
Ego was always the mainspring, each one sought personal 
happiness. And Pierre was grievad to think that those 
young people, instead of discarding the past and marching on 
to the truths of tho future, were relapsing into shadowy meta¬ 
physics through sheer weariness and idleness, due in part 
perhaps to tho excessive exertion of the century which had 
been overladen with human toil. 

However, Fran 9 ois had begun to smile again. ‘ But you 
are mistaken,’ said he, ‘ we are not all like that at the Nicole 
Normale. You only seem to know the Normalians of the 
Section of Letters, and your opinions would surely change if 
you knew those of the Section of Sciences. It is quite true 
that the reaction against Positivism is making itself felt 
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among our literary fellow students, and that they, like others, 
are haunted by the idea of that famous bankruptcy of Science. 
This is perhaps due to their masters, the neo-spiritualists and 
dogmatical rhetoricians into whose hands they have fallen. 
And it is still more due to fashion, the whim of the times which, 
as you have very well put it, regards scientific truth as bad 
taste, something graceless and altogether too brutal for light 
and distinguished minds. Consequently, a young fellow of 
any shrewdness who desires to please is perforce won over 
to the new spirit.’ 

‘ The new spirit 1 ’ interrupted Pierre, unable to restrain 
himself. ‘ Oh ! that is no'mere innocent, passing fashion, it is 
a tactical device and a terrible one, an offensive return of the 
powers of darkness against those of light, of servitude against 
free thought, truth and justice.’ 

Then, as the young man again looked at him with grow¬ 
ing astonishment, he relapsed into silence. The figure of 
Monseigneur Martha had risen before his eyes, and he fancied' 
he could again hear the prelate at the Madeleine, striving to 
win Paris over to the policy of Borne, to that spurious neo- 
Catholicism which, with the object of destroying democracy 
and science, accepted such portions of them as it could adapt 
to its own views. This was indeed the supreme struggle. 
Thence came all the poison poui'cd forth to the young. 
Pierre knew what efl'orts were being made in religious circles 
to help on this revival of mysticism, in the mad hope of 
hastening the rout of science. Mouseigneur Martha, who 
was all-powerful at the Catholic University, said to his 
intimates, however, that three generations of devout and 
docile pupils would be needed before the Church would again 
be absolute sovereign of France. 

‘ Well, as for the Ecole Normale,’ continued Fran9oi3, ‘ I 
apure you that you are mistaken. There are a few narrow 
bigots there no doubt. But even in the Section of Letters the 
rnajority of the students are sceptics at bottom—sceptics of 
discreet and good-natured average views. Of course they are 
professors before everything else, though they are a trifle 
a,shamed of it; and, as professors, they judge things with no 
litUe pedantic irony, devoured by a spirit of criticism, and 
quite incapable of creating anytMng themselves. I should 
certainly be astonished to see the man of genius whom we 
await come out of their ranks. To my thinking indeed, it 
would-be preferable that some barbarian genius, neither well 
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read nor endowed vrith critical faculty, or power of weighing 
and shading things, should come and open the next century 
with a hatchet stroke, sending up a fine flare of truth and 
reality. . . . However, as for my comrades of the Scientific 
hiectioti, I assure you that neo-Catholicism and Mysticism and 
Occultism, and every other branch of the fashionable phan¬ 
tasmagoria trouble them very little indeed. They are not 
making a religion of science, they remain open to doubt on 
many points; but they are mostly men of very clear and firm 
minds whose passion is the acquirement of certainty, and who 
are ever absorbed in the investigations which continue 
throughout the whole vast field of human knowledge. They 
haven’t flinched, they have remained Positivists, or Evolu¬ 
tionists, or Determinists, and have set their faith in observation 
and experiment to help on the final conquest of the world.’ 

FrauQois himself was growing excited, as ho thus con¬ 
fessed his faith while strolling along the quiet sunlit garden 
paths. ‘ The young indeed 1 ’ ho resumed. ‘ Do people know 
them ? It makes us laugh when wo see all sorts of apostles 
fighting for us, trying to attract us, and saying that wo are 
wliite or black or gray, according to the hue which they re¬ 
quire for the triumi^h of their particular ideas! The real young 
men are in the schools, laboratories and libraries. It’s 
they who work and who’ll bring to-morrow to the world. It’s 
not the young fellows of dinner and supper clubs, who issue 
manifestoes and indulge in all sorts of extravagance. The 
latter make a great deal of noise, no doubt; in fact, they 
alone are heard. But if you knew of the ceaseless efforts and 
passionate striving of the others, those who remain silent, 
absorbed in their tasks. And I know many of them, they 
are with their century, they have rejected none of its hopes, 
but are marching on to the goming century, resolved to pursue 
the work of their forerunners, ever going towards more light 
and more equity. And just speak to iliem of the bankruptcy 
of science. They’ll shrug their shoulders at the mere idea, 
for they know well enough that science has never before in¬ 
flamed so many hearts or achieved greater conquests 1 It is 
only if the schools, laboratories and libraries were closed, 
and the social soil radically changed, that one would have 
cause to fear a fresh growth of error such as weak hearts and 
narrow minds hold so dear 1 ’ 

At this point Fran9ois’s fine flow of eloquence was 
interrupted. A tall young fellow stopped to shako hands 
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with him; and Pierre was surprised to recognise Baron 
Duvillard’s son Hyacinthe, who bowed to him in very correct 
style. ‘Whatl you here in our old quarter,’ exclaimed 
FranQois. 

‘ My dear fellow, I’m going to Jonas’s, over yonder, behind 
the Observatory. Don’t you Icnow Jonas ? Ah! my dear 
follow, bo’s a delightful sculptor, who has succeeded in doing 
away with matter almost entirely. He has carved a figure of 
Woman, no bigger than the finger, and entirely soul, free 
from all baseness of form, and yet complete. All Woman, 
indeed, in her essential symbolism 1 Ah ! it’s grand, it’s 
over-powering. A perfect scheme of ajsthetics, a real re¬ 
ligion 1 ’ 

Fran9ois smiled as he looked at Hyacinthe, buttoned up 
in his long, pleated frock-coat, with Ids made-up face, and 
carefully cropped hair and beard. ‘ And yourself ? ’ said ho, 
‘ 1 thought you were working, and were going to publish a 
little poem, shortly ? ’ - 

‘ Oh 1 the task of creating is so distasteful to me, my 
dear fellow 1 A single line often takes me weeks. . . . Still, 
yes, I have a little poem on hand, “ The End of Woman.” 
And you see, I’m not so exclusive as some people pretend, 
since I admire Jonas, who still beliovcs in Woman. His 
excuse is sculpture, which, after all, is at best such a gross 
materialistic art. But in poetry, good heavens, how we’ve 
been overwhelmed with Woman, always Woman I It’s surely 
lime to drive her out of the temple, and cleanse it a little. 
Ahl if we wore all pure and lofty enough to do without 
Woman, and renounce all those horrid sexual questions, so 
that the last of the species might die childless, eh ? 'Pho 
world would then at least finish in a clean and proper 
manner 1 ’ 

Thereupon, Hyacinthe walked off with his languid air, 
well pleased with the effect which he had produced on the 
others. 

* So you know him ? ’ said Pierre to Fran9ois. 

‘ He was my school-fellow at Oondorcet, wc were in the 
same classes together. Such a funny fellow he was! A 
perfect dunce 1 And he was always making a parade of 
Father Duvillard’s millions, while pretending to disdain 
them, and act the revolutionist, for ever saying that he’d use 
his cigarette to fire the cartridge which was to blow up the 
world! He was Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, and Tolstoi, 
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and Ibsen, rolled iaio one / And you can Bee wbat be has 
become with it all: a humbug mth a diseased mind I' 

• It’s a terrible symptom,’muttered Pierre, •when through 
ennui or lassitude, or the contagion of destructive fury, the 
sons of the happy and privileged ones start doing the work of 
the demolishers.’ 

Fran 9 ois had resumed his wait, going down towards the 
ornamental water, where some children were sailing their 
boats. ‘ That fellow is simply grotesque,’ he replied; ‘ but 
how would you have sane people give any heed to that 
mysticism, that awakening of spirituality which is alleged 
by the same doctrinaires who started the bankruptcy of 
science cry, when after so brief an evolution it produces such 
insanity, both in art and literature? A few years of in¬ 
fluence have sufficed; and now Satanism, Occultism, and 
other absurdities are flourishing; not to mention that, ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, the Cities of tho Plains are 
reconciled with new Home. Isn’t the tree judged by its 
fruits ? And isn’t it evident that, instead of a renascence, a 
far-spreading social movement bringing back tho past, we are 
simply witnessing a transitory reaction, which many things 
explain ? The old world would rather not die, and is strug¬ 
gling in a final convulsion, reviving for a last hour before it 
is swept away by the overflowing river of human knowledge, 
whose waters ever increase. And yonder, in the future, lies 
tho now world, which the real young men will bring into 
existence, those who work, those who are not known, who 
are not heard. And yet, just listen 1 Perhaps you will hear 
them, for we are among them, in their “ quarter.” This deep 
silence is that of the labour of all tho young fellows who are 
leaning over their work-tables, and day by day carrying 
forward the conquest of truth.’ , 

So saying Francois waved his hand towards all the day- 
schools and colleges and high schools beyond the Luxembourg 
garden, towards the Faculties of Law and Medicine, the Institute 
and its five Academies, the innumerable libraries and museums 
which made up the broad domain of intellectual labour. And 
Pierre, moved by it all, shaken in his theories of negation, 
thought that he could indeed hear a low but far-spreading mur¬ 
mur of the work of thousands of active minds, rising from 
laboratories, studies and class, reading and lecture rooms. It 
was not like the jerky, breathless trepidation, the loud clamour 
of factories where manual labour toils and chafes. But here 
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too tliere were sighs of weariness, efforts as killing, exertion 
as fruitful in its results. Was it indeed true that the cul¬ 
tured young were still and ever in their silent forge, renounc¬ 
ing no hope, relinquishing no conquest, but in full freedom 
of mind forging the truth and justice of to-morrow with the 
invincible hammers of observation and experiment ? 

Fran9ois, however, had raised his eyes to the Palace clock 
to ascertain the time. ‘I’m going to Montmartre/ be said; 

‘ will you come part of the way with me ? ’ 

Pierre assented, particularly as the young man added that 
on his way he meant to call for his brother Antoine at the 
Museum of the Louvre. That bright afternoon the Louvre 
picture galleries were steeped in warm and dignified quietude, 
which one particularly noticed on coming from the tumult 
and scramble of the streets. The majority of the few people 
one found there were copyists working in deep silence, which 
only the wandering footsteps of an occasional tourist disturbed. 
Pierre and Fraimois found Antoine at the end of the gallery ' 
assigned to the Primitive masters. With scrupulous, almost 
devout care he was making a drawing of a figure by Mantegna. 
The Primitives did not impassion him by reason of any par¬ 
ticular mysticism and ideality, such as fashion pretends to 
find in them, but on the contrary, and justifiably enough, 
by reason of the sincerity of their ingenuous realism, their 
respect and modesty in presence of nature, and the minute 
fideUty with which they sought to transcribe it. He spent 
days of hard work in copying and studying them, in order to 
learn strictness and probity of drawing from them—all that • 
lofty distinction of style which they owe to their candour as 
honest artists. 

Pierre was struck by the pure glow which a sitting of good 
hard work had set in Antoine’s light blue eyes. It imparted 
warmth and even feverishness to his fair face, which was 
usually all dreaminess and gentleness. His lofty forehead 
now truly looked like a citadel armed for the conquest of truth 
and beauty. He was only eighteen, and his story was simply 
this: as he had grown disgusted with classical studies and 
been mastered by a passion for drawing, his father had let him 
leave the Lyc<ie Condorcet when he was in the third class 
there. Some little time had then elapsed while^ he felt his 
way and the deep originality within him was being evolved. 
He had tried etching on copper, but had soon come to wood¬ 
engraving, and had attached himself to it in spite of the dis- 
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credit into which it had fallen, lowered as it had been to tlio 
level of a mere trade. Was there not here an entire art to 
restore and enlarge ? For his own part ho dreamt of engrav¬ 
ing his own drawings, of being at once the brain which con¬ 
ceives and the hand which executes, in such wise as to obtain 
new effects of great intensity both as regards perception and 
touch. To comply with the wishes of his father, who desired 
each of his sons to have a trade, ho earned his bread like 
other engravers by working for the illustrated newspapers. 
But, in addition to this current work, he had already engraved 
HCiveral blocks instinct with wonderful power and life. They 
were simply copies of real things, scenes of everyday existence, 
but they were accentiiated, elevated so to say, by the essen¬ 
tial line, with a maestria which on the part of so young a lad 
fairly astonished one. 

‘ Do you want to engrave that ? ’ Francois asked him, as 
ho placed his copy of Mantegna’s figure in his portfolio, 

‘Ohl no, that’s merely a dip into innocence, a good 
lesson to teach one to bo modest and sincere. Life is very 
different nowadays.’ 

Then, while walking along the streets—for Pierre, who 
felt growing sympathy for the two j'oung follows, went with 
them in the direction of Montmartre, forgetful of all else — 
Antoine, who was beside him, spoke expansively of his artistic 
dreams. 

‘ Colour is certainly a power, a sovereign source of charm, 
and one may, indeed, say that without colour nothing can bo 
completely represented. Yet, singularly enough, it isn’t in¬ 
dispensable to me. It seems to me tliat I can picture life as 
intensely and definitely with mere black and white, and I 
even fancy that I shall bo able to do so in a more essential 
manner, without any of the duperjj, which lies in colour. 
But what a task it is 1 I should like to depict the Paris of 
nowadays in a few scenes, a few typical figures, which would 
serve as testimony for all time. And I should like to do it 
with great fidelity and candour, for an artist only lives 
by reason of his candour, his humility and steadfast belief 
in Nature, which is ever beautiful. I’ve already done a 
few figures; I will show them to you. But ah 1 if I only 
dared to tackle my blocks with the graver, at the outset, 
without drawing my subject beforehand. For that generally 
takes away one’s fire. However, what I do with the pencil 
is a mere sketch; for with the graver I may come .upon a 
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find, some unexpected strength or delicacy of efloot. And so 
I’m draughtsman and engraver all in one, in such a way that 
my blocks can only bo turned out by myself. If the drawings 
on them were engraved by another, they would bo quite 
lil'eless. . . , Yes, life may spring from the lingers just as 
well as from the brain, when one really possesses creative 
power.’ 

They walked on, and when they found themselves below 
Montmartre, and Pierre spoke of taking a tram-car to 
return to Neuilly, Antoine, quite feverish with artistic 
passion, asked him if he know Jahan, the sculptor, who was 
working for the Sacred Heart. And on receiving a negative 
reply, he added: ‘ Well, come and see him for a niomeut. 
lie has a great future before him. You’ll see an angel of his 
which has been declined.’ 

Then, as Fran 9 ois began to praise the angel in question, 
PieiTe agreed to accompany them. On the summit of the 
height, among all the sheds which the building of tiio' 
basilica necessitated, Jahan had been able to sot up a glazed 
workshop largo enough for the huge angel ordered of liim. 
His three visitors found him there in a blouse, watching a 
couple of assistants, who 'wero rough-hewing the block of 
stone whence the angel was to emerge. Jahan was a sturdy 
man of thirty-six, with dark hair and board, a largo, ruddy 
mouth,'and fine bright eyes. Bom in Paris, ho had studied 
at the Fine Art School, but his impetuous temperament had 
constantly landed him in trouble there. 

‘ Ah 1 yes,’ said he, ‘ you’ve come to sec my angel, the one 
which the Archbishop wouldn’t take. Well, there it is.’ 

The clay model of the figure, some three feet high, and 
already drying, looked superb in its soaring posture, with its 
large, outspread wings expanding as if with passionate desire 
for the infinite. The body, barely draped, was that of a slim 
yet robust youth, whose face beamed with the rapture of his 
ascent to heaven. 

‘ They found him too human,’ said Jahan. ‘ And after all 
they were right. There’s nothing so difficult to imagine as 
an angel. One even hesitates as to the sox ; and when faith 
is lacking one has to take the first model one finds and copy 
it and spoil it. For my part, while I was modelling that one, 
I tried to imagine a beautiful youth suddenly endowed with 
wings, and carried by the intoxication of his flight into all 
the joy of the sunshine. But it upset them, they wanted 
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gomethicg more rcligioas, they said; and bo then I concoctei 
that wretched thing over there. After ail, one has to earn 
one’s liring, you know.' 

So saying he waved his hand towards another model, the 
one for which his assistants were preparing the stone. And 
this model represented an angel of the correct type, with 
symmetrical wings like those of a goose, a figure of neither 
sex, and commonplace features, expressing the silly ecstasy 
that ti-adition requires. 

‘What would you have?’ continued Jahan. ‘Ecligious 
art has sunk to the most disgusting triteness. People no 
longer believe; churches are built like barracks, and decor¬ 
ated with saints and virgins fit to make one weep. The fact 
is that genius is only the fruit of the social soil; and a great 
artist can only send up a blaze of the faith of the time he 
lives in. For my part I’m the grandson of a Beauceron 
neasant. My father came to Paris to set himself up in busi¬ 
ness as a marble worker for tombstones and so forth, just at 
the top of the Eue do la Eoquette. It was there I grew up. 

I began as a workman, and all my childhood was spent 
among the masses, in the streets, Avithout over a thought 
even of sotting foot in a church. So few Parisians think 
of going to church nowadays. And so what’s to become of 
art since there’s no belief left in the Divinity or even in 
beauty ? We’re forced to go forward to the new faith, which 
is the faith in life and work and fruitfulness, in all that 
labours and produces.’ 

Then suddenly breaking off he exclaimed: ‘ By the way, 
I’ve been doing some more work to my figure of Fecundity, 
and I’m fairly well pleased with it. Just come with me and 
I’ll show it you.’ 

Thereupon he insisted on takings them to his private 
studio which was near by, just below Guillaume’s little house. 

It was entered by way of the Eue du Calvaire, a street which 
is simply a succession of ladder-like flights of stops. The 
door opened on to one of the little landings, and one found 
oneself in a spacious well-lighted apartment littered with 
models and casts, fragments and figures, quite an overflow of 
sturdy, powerful talent. On a stool was the unfinished model 
of Fecundity swathed in wet clothes. Those Jahan removed, 
and then she stood forth with her rounded figure, her broad 
hips and her wifely, maternal bosom, full of the milk which 
nourishes and redeems. 
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• Well, what do you think of her ? ’ asked Jahan. ‘ Built 
as she is, I fancy that her children ought to be less puny 
than the pale, languid, {esthetic fellows of nowadays I ’ 

While Antoine and Fran9ois were admiring the figure, 
Pierre for his part took most interest in a young girl who 
had opened the door to them, and who had jiow wearily re¬ 
seated herself at a little table to continue a book she was 
reading. This was Jahan’s sister, Lise. A score of years 
younger than himself, slie was but sixteen, and had boon 
living alone with him since their father’s death. Very slight 
and delicate looking, she had a most gentle face, with lino 
light hair which suggested pale gold-dust. She was almost 
a cripple, with legs so weak that she only walked with 
difficulty; and her mind also was belated, still full of childish 
naiveU. At first this had much saddened her brother, but 
with time he had grown accustomed to her innocence and 
languor. Busy as he always was, over in a transport, over¬ 
flowing with new plana, he somewhat neglected her by force' 
of circumstances, letting her live beside him much as she 
listed. 

Pierre had noticed, howoA'or, the sisterly impulsiveness 
v/ith which she had greeted Antoine. The latter, after 
congratulating Jahan on his statue, came and sat dorvn 
beside her, questioned her and wi.shcd to see the book which 
she was reading. During the last six months the most pure 
and affectionate intercourse had sprung up between them. 
He, from his father’s garden, up yonder on the Placo du 
Tertro, could see her through the huge window of that studio 
where she led so innocent a life. And noticing that she was 
always alone, as if forsaken, he had begun to take an interest 
in her. Then had come acquaintance; and delighted to find 
her so simple and so charming, he had conceived the design of 
rousing her to intelligence and life, by loving her, by becom¬ 
ing at once the mind and the heart whose power fructifies. 
Weak plant that she was, in need of delicate care, sun¬ 
shine and affection, he became for her all that her brother 
had, through circumstances, failed to be. Ho had already 
taught her to read, a task in which every mistrc.ss had pre¬ 
viously failed. But him she listened to and understood. 
And by slow degrees a glow of happiness came to the beauti¬ 
ful clear eyes set in her irregular face. It was love’s miracle, 
the creation of woman beneath the breath of a young lover 
who gave himself entirely. No doubt she still remained very 
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(lolicato, with sucli poor health tliat one ever feared she 
nni^ht expire in a faint sigh; and her legs, moreover, were 
still too M’oak to admit of her walking any distance. But all 
the same, she was no longer the little wilding, the little 
ailing flower of the previous spring. 

Jahan, who marvelled at the incipient miracle, drew near 
to the young peoiflo, ‘ Ah t ’ said lie, ‘ your pupil does you 
honour. She reads quite fluently you know, and understands 
the ihio books you send her. You road to mo of an evening 
now, don’t yon, Lise ? ’ 

She raised hni- candid eyes, and gazed at Antoine with a 
Slitiic of inlinito gratitude. ‘ Oh 1 whatever he’ll teach me,’ 
she said, ‘ I’ll learn it, and do it.’ 

'Dio others laughed gently. Then as the visitors were 
going off, Francois paused before a model which had cracked 
while drying. • Oh ! that’s a spoilt thing,’ said the sculptor. 

‘ I wanted to model a figure ot Charity. It was ordered of 
me by a philanthropic institution. But try as I might, I could 
only devise something so commonplace that I lot the clay 
spoil. Still I must think it over and endeavour to take the 
matter in hand again.’ 

When they were outside, it occurred to Pierre to go as far 
as the basilica of the Sacred Heart, in the hope of finding 
Abb6 Rose there. So the three of them went round by way 
of the Rue Gabrielle and climbed the steps of the Rue Chape. 
And just as they were reaching the summit where the basilica 
roared its forest of scafloldings beneath the clear sky, they 
encountered Thomas, who on leaving the factory had gone 
to give an order to a founder in the Rue Lamarck. 

Ho, who as a rule was so silent and discreet, now happened 
to be in an expansive mood, which made him look quite 
radiant. ‘ Ah! I’m so pleased,’ he said, addressing Pierre ; ‘ I 
fancy that I’ve found what I want for our little motor. Tell 
father that things are going on all right, and that he must 
make haste to got well.’ 

At these words his brothers, Fran9oi3 and Antoine, drew 
close to him with a common impulse. And they stood there 
all three, a valiant little group, their hearts uniting and beat¬ 
ing with one and the same delight at the idea that their 
father would he gladdened, that the good news they were 
sending him would help him towards recovery. As for 
Pierre, who, now that ho know them, was beginning to love 
them and judge them at their worth, ho marvelled at the sight 
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of those three young giants, each so strikingly like the other, 
and drawn together so closely and so promptly, directly their 
filial affection took tiro. 

‘ Toll him that we are waiting for him, and will come to 
him at the fii’st sign if we are wanted.’ 

Then each in turn shook the priest's hand vigorously, 
And while he remained watching them as they went oil towards 
the little house, whoso garden ho perceived over the wall of 
the Kue Saint-Eleuth^re, he fancied ho could there detect a 
delicate silhouette, a white, sunlit face midcr a holm of dark 
hair. It was doubtless the face of Marie, examining the buds 
on her lilac bushes. At that evening hour, however, the dif¬ 
fuse light was so golden tluit the vision seemed to fade in it 
as in a halo. And Pierre, feeling dazzled, turned his head, 
and on the other side saw nought but the overwhelming, 
chalky mass of the basilica, whoso hugeness shut out all view 
of the horizon. 

For a moment he remained motionless on that spot, so' 
agitated by coirliicting thoughts and feelings that he could 
read neither heart nor mind clearly. Then, as he turned 
once more he saw all Paris spread out at his feet, a limpid, 
lightsome Paris, beneath the pink glow of that spring-like 
evening. The endless billows of house-roofs showed forth 
with wonderful diatinctiics.s, and one could have counted 
the chimney slacks and the little black streaks of the 
windows by the million. The edifices rising into the calm 
atmosphere seemed like the anchored vessels of some fleet 
arrested in its counse, with lofty masting which glittered at the 
sun’s farewell. And never before had Pierre so distinctly 
observed the divisions of that human ocean. Eastward and 
northward was the city of manual toil with the rumbling and 
the smoke of its factories. Southward, beyond the river, was 
the city of study, of intellectual labour, so calm, so perfectly 
serene. And on .all sides the passion of trade ascended fi-om 
the central district.^, where the crowds rolled and scrambled 
amidst an everlasting uproar of w'heels; while westward, the 
city of the happy and powerful ones, those who fought for 
sovereignty and wealth, spread out its piles of palaces amidst 
the slowly reddening flare of the declining planet. 

And thm, from the depths of his negation, the chaos 
into which his loss of faith had plunged him, Pierre felt a 
delicious freshness pass like the vague advent of a new faith. 
Bo vague it was that he could not have expressed even his 
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hope of it in words. But already among the rough factory 
workers, manual toil had appeared to him necessary and re¬ 
demptive, in spite of all the misery and abominable injustice 
to which it led. And now the young men of intellect of whom 
he had despaired, that generation of the morrow which be bad 
thought spoilt, relapsing into ancient error and rottenness, 
had appeared to him full of virile promise, resolved to prose¬ 
cute the work of those who had gone before, and effect, by 
the aid of Science only, the conquest of absolute truth and 
absolute justice. 


V 

rKO.ajKMs 

A FULL month had already gone by si)icn Guillaume Itnd 
taken refuge at his brother’s little house at Neuilly. Ilis 
wrist was now nearly healed. lie had long ceased to keep 
his bed, and often strolled through the garden. In spite of his 
impatience to go back to Montmartre, join his loved ones, 
and resume his work there, he was each morning prompted 
to defer his return by the news he found in the newspapers. 
The situation was ever the same. Salvat, whom the police 
now suspected, had been perceived one evenmg near the 
central markets, and then again lost sight of. Every day, 
however, his arrest was said to bo imminent. And in that 
case what would happen ? Would ho speak out, and would 
fresh perquisitions be made ? 

For a whole week the press had been busy with the 
bradawl found under the entrance of the Duvillard mansion. 
Nearly every reporter in Paris had csflled at the Grandidier 
factory and interviewed both workmen and master. Some 
had even started on personal investigations, in the hope of 
capturing the culprit themselves. There was no end of 
jesting about the incompetence of the police, and the hunt 
for Salvat was followed all the more passionately by the 
general public, as the papers overflowed with the most 
ridiculous concoctions, predicting further explosions, and 
declaring even that all Paris would some morning be blown 
into the air. The ‘ Voix du Peuplo ’ set a fresh shudder 
circulating every aay by its announcements of threatening 
letters, incendiary placards, and mysterious far-reaching plots. 
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And never before had so base and foolish a spirit of eontagloa 
wafted insanity through a civilised city. 

Guillaume, for his part, no sooner awoke of a morning 
than he was all impatience to see the newspapers, guivcring at 
the idea that he would at last read of Salvat’s avrest. In his 
state of nervous expectancy, the wild canipaigTi which the 
press had started, the idiotic and the ferocious things which 
lie found in one or another journal, almost drove him crazy. 

A number of ‘ susiiects ’ had already been arrested in a kind 
of chance razzia, which had swept up the usual Anarchist herd, 
together with sundry honest workmen and bandits, illumines 
and lazy devils—in fact, a most singular, motley crew, which 
investigating magistrate Amadieu was endeavouring to 
turn into a gigantic association of ovil-doers. One morning, 
moreover, Guillaume found his own name mentioned in 
connection with a perquisition at the residence of a re¬ 
volutionary journalist, who was a friend of his. At this his 
heart bounded with revolt, but ho was forced to the con- ' 
elusion that it would bo prudent for, him to remain patioit a 
little longer, in his peaceful retreat at Neuilly, since the police 
might at any moment break into his homo at Montmartre, to 
arrest him should it find him tlicre. 

Amidst all this anxiety the brothers led a most solitary 
and gentle life. Pierre himself now spent most of his time 
at home. The first days of March had come, and precocious 
springtide imparted delightful charm and warmth to the little 
garden. Guillaume, however, since quitting his bed, had 
more particularly installed himself in his father’s old 
laboratory, now transformed into a spacious study. All the 
books and papers left by the illustrious chemist were still 
there, and among the latter Guillaume found a number of 
unfinished essays, the perusal of which greatly excited his 
interest, and often absorbed him from morning till night. 

It was this which largely enabled him to bear his voluntary 
seclusion patiently. Seated on the other side of the big 
table, Pierre also mostly occupied himself with reading; but 
at times his eyes would quit his book and wander away into 
gloomy reverie, into all the chaos into which he still and ever 
sank. For long hours the brothers would in this wise remain 
side by side, without speaking a word. Yet they knew they 
were together; and occasionally, when their eyes met, they 
would exchange a smile. The strong affection of former days 
was again springing iip within them; their childhood, their 
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homo, their parents, all seemed to live once more in the 
quiet atmosphere they breathed. However, the bay window 
overlooked the garden in the direction of Paris, and often, 
when they emerged from their reading or their reverie, it was 
with a sudden fcchng of anxiety, and in order to lend ear to 
the distant rumbling, the increased clamour of the great 
city. 

On other occasions they paused as if in astonishment at 
hearing a continuous footfall overhead. It was that of 
Nicholas Barthes, who still lingered in the room above. Ho 
seldom came downstairs, and scarcely ever ventured into the 
garden, for fear, said ho, that he might bo perceived and 
recognised from a distant house whose windows were con¬ 
cealed by a clump of trees. One might laugh at the old 
conspirator’s haunting thought of the police. Nevertheless, 
the cagod-lion restlessness, the ceaseless promenade of that 
perpetual prisoner who had spent two-thirds of his life in the 
dungeons of I'ranco in his desire to secure the liberty of 
others, imparted to the silence of the little house a touching 
melancholy, the very rhythm as it were of all the great 
good things which one hoped for, but which would never 
perhaps come. 

Very few visits drew the brothers from their solitude. 
Borthcroy came less frequently now that Guillaume’s wrist 
was liealing. The most assiduous caller was certainly 
Theophile Morin, whoso discreet ring was heard every other 
day at the same hour. Though he did not share the ideas of 
Barthes he worshipped him as a. martyr; and would always 
go upstairs to spend an hour with him. Ilow'ever, they must 
have exchanged few words, for not a sound came from the 
room. Whenever ilorin eat down for a moment in the 
laboratory with the brothers, Pierre waS struck by his seem¬ 
ing weariness, his ashen grey hair and beard and dismal coun¬ 
tenance, from which all life appeared to have been effaced by 
long years spent in the teaching profession. Indeed, it was 
only when the priest mentioned Italy that he saw his com¬ 
panion’s resigned eyes blaze up like live coals. One day 
when he spoke of the great patriot Orlando Prada, Morin’s 
companion of victory in Garibaldi’s days, he was amazed by 
the sudden flare of enthusiasm which lighted up the other’s 
lifeless features. However, those were but transient flashes ; 
the old professor soon reappeared, and all that one found in 
Morin was the friend of Proudhon and the subsequent dis- 
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ciple of Auguste Comte. Of his Proudhonian principles he 
had retained all a pauper’s hatred of wealth, and a desire for a 
more equitable partition of fortune. But the new times dis¬ 
mayed him, and neither prineiple nor temperament allowed 
him to follow Eovolutionism to its utmost limits. Comte 
had imparted unshakable convictions to him in the sphere 
of intellectual questions, and he contented himself with the 
clear and decisive logic of Positivism, rejecting all meta¬ 
physical hypotheses as useless, perstiaded as he was that the 
whole human question, whether social or religious, would bo 
solved by science alone. This faith, firm as it had remained, 
was, however, coupled with secret bitterness, for nothing 
seemed to advance in a sensible manner towards its goal. 
Comte himself had ended in the most cloudy mysticism; 
great savants recoiled from truth in terror; and now bar¬ 
barians were threatening the world with fresh night; all of 
which made Morin almost a reactionist in politics, already 
resigned to the advent of a dictator, who would set things 
somewhat in order, so that huma)iity might be able to com¬ 
plete its education. 

Other visitors who occasionally called to see Guillaume 
were Bache and Janzen, w'ho invariably came together at 
night-time. Every now and then they would linger chat¬ 
ting with Guillaume in the spacious study until two o’clock 
in the morning. Bache, who was fat and had a fatherly air, 
wdth his httle eyes gently beaming amidst all the snowy 
whiteness of his hair and beard, would talk on slowly, 
unctuously, and interminably as soon as he had begun to 
explain his views. He would address merely a polite bow to 
Saint-Simon, the initiator, the first to lay down the law that 
W’ork was a necessity for one and all according to their 
capacities; but on coming to Fourier his voice softened and 
he confessed his whole religion. To his thinking, Fourier 
had been the real messiah of modern times, the saviour of 
genius who had sowm the good seed of the future world, by 
regulating society such as it would certainly be organised 
to-morrow. The law of harmony had been promulgated; 
human passions, liberated and utilised in healthy fashion, 
would become the requisite machinery; and work, rendered 
pleasant and attractive, would prove the very function of life. 
Nothing could discourage Bache; if merely one parish began 
by transforming itself into' a phalanstcrkm, the whole de¬ 
partment would soon follow, then the adjacent departments, 
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and finally all France. Moreover, Baclie even favoured 
tlie schemes of Cabet, whose Icaria, said he, had in no wise 
been such a foolish idea. Further, he recalled a motion he 
had made, when member of the Commune in 1871, to apply 
Fourier’s ideas to the French Eopublic; and he was appa¬ 
rently convinced that the troops of Versailles had delayed the 
triumph of Communism for half a century. Whenever people 
nowadays talked of table-turning he pretended to laugh, 
but at bottom he had remained an impenitent ‘spiritist.’ 
Since he had been a municipal councillor he had been 
travelling from one socialist sect to another, according as 
their ideas offered points of resemblance to his old faith. 
And he was fairly consumed by his need of faith, his per¬ 
plexity as to the Divine, which he was now occasionally in¬ 
clined to find in the legs of some piece of furniture, after 
denying its presence in the churches. 

Jauzen, for his part, was as taciturn as his friend Bacho 
was garrulous. Such remarks as ho made were brief, but 
they wore as galling as lashes, as cutting as sabre-strokes. 
At the same time his ideas and llicorios remained somewhat 
obscure, partly by reason of this brevity of his, and partly on 
account of the difficulty he experienced in expressing himself 
in French. Ho was from over yonder, from some far away 
land—Uussia, Poland, Austria or Germany, nobody exactly 
know; and it mattered little, for ho acknowledged no country, 
but wandered far and wide with his dream of blood-shedding 
fraternity. Whenever, with his wonted frigidity, he gave utter¬ 
ance to one of those terrible remarks of his which, like a 
scythe in a meadow, cut away all before him, little else than 
the necessity of thus mowing down nations, in order to sow 
the earth afresh with a young and better commimity, became 
apparent. At each proposition unfold<jd by Bache, such as 
labour rendered agreeable by police regulations, phalansteria 
organised like barracks, religion transformed into pantheist 
or spiritist deism, he gently shrugged his shoulders. What 
could bo the use of such childishness, such hypocritical re¬ 
pairing, when the house was falling and the only honest 
course was to throw it to the ground, and build up the sub¬ 
stantial edifice of to-morrow with entirely new materials ? On 
the subject of propaganda by deeds, bomb-throwing and so 
forth, he remained silent, though his gestures tvere expressive 
of infinite hope. He evidently approved that course. The 
legend which made him one of the perpetrators of the crime 
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of Barcelona set a gleam of horrible glory in his mysterious 
past. One day when Bache, while speaking to him of his 
friend Bergaz, the shadowy Bourse jobber who had already 
been compromised in some piece of thieving, plainly declared 
that the aforesaid Bergaz was a bandit, Janzen contented 
himself with smiling, and replying quietly that theft was 
merely forced restitution. Briefly, in this man of culture and 
refinement, in whoso own mysterious life one might perhaps 
have found various crimes but not a single act of base impro¬ 
bity, one could divine an implacable, obstinate theorician,who 
was resolved to set the world ablaze for tlie triumph of his 
ideas. 

On certain evenings when a visit from Thfophilo Morin 
coincided with one from Bache and Janzen, and they and 
Guillaume continued chatting until far into the night, Pierre 
would listen to them in despair from the shadowy corner 
where ho remained motionless, never once joining in the dis¬ 
cussions. Distracted by his own unbelief and thirst for truth, 
he had at the outset taken a passionate interest in these 
debates, desirous as he was of drawing up a balance-sheet of 
the century’s ideas, so as to form some notion of the distance 
that had been travelled, and the profits that had accrued. 
But he recoUed from all this in fresh despair, on hearing the 
others argue each from his own standpoint and without 
possibility of concession and agreement. After the repulses 
he had encountered at Lourdes and Rome, he well realised 
that in this fresh experiment which he was making with 
Paris, the whole brain of the century was in question, the 
new truths, the expected gospel which was to change the 
face of the world. And, burning with mconsidorate zeal, he 
went from one belief to another, which other he soon rejected 
in order to adopt a third. If he had first felt himself to bo a 
Positivist with Morin, an Evolutionist and Determinist with 
Guillaume, he had afterwards been touched by the fraternal 
dream of a new golden age which he had found in Bache’s 
humanitarian Communism. And indeed even Janzen had 
momentarily shaken him by his fierce confidence in the 
theory of hberative Individualism. But afterwards ho had 
found himself out of his depth ; and each and every theory had 
seemed to him but part of the chaotic contradictions and in¬ 
coherences of humanity on its march. It was all a continuous 
piling up of dross, amidst which he lost himself. Although 
Fourier had sprang from Saint-Simon he denied him in part; 
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and if Saint-Simon’s doctrino ended in a kind of mystical 
sensuality, the other’s conducted to an inaeceptable regi¬ 
menting of society. Proudhon, for his part, demolished 
without rebuilding anything. Comte, who created method 
and declared science to be the one and only sovereign, had 
not even suspected the advent of the social crisis which 
now threatened to sweep all away, and had finished personally 
as a mere worshipper of love, overpowered by woman. 
Nevertheless, these two, Comte and Proudhon, entered the 
lists and fought against the others, Fourier and Saint- 
Simon ; the combat between them or their disciples becoming 
so bitter and so blind that the truths common to them all 
were obscured and disfigured beyond recognition. Thence 
came the extraordinary muddle of the present hour; Bache 
with Saint-Simon and Fourier, and Morin with Proudhon and 
Comte, utterly failing to understand Mege, the Collectivist 
deputy, whom they held up to execration, him and his State 
Collectivism, in the same way, moreover, as they thundered 
against all the other present-time Socialist sects, without 
realising that these also, whatever their nature, had more or 
loss sprung from the same masters as themselves. And all 
this seemingly indicated that Janzen was right when he de¬ 
clared that the house was past repair, fast crumbling amidst 
rottenness and insanity, and that it ought to be levelled to the 
ground. 

One night, after the three visitors had gone, Pierre, who 
had remained with Guillaume, saw him grow very gloomy as 
ho slowly walked to and fro. He, in his turn, had doubtless 
felt that all was crumbling. And though his brother alone 
was there to hear him ho went on speaking. Ho expressed 
all his horror of the Collectivist State as imagined by M^gc, 
a Dictator-State re-establishing ancjpnt servitude on yet 
closer lines. The error of all the Socialist sects was their 
arbitrary organisation of Labour, which enslaved the individual 
for the profit of the community. And, forced to conciliate 
the two great currents, the rights of society and the rights of 
the individual, Guillaume had ended by placing his whole 
faith in free Communism, an anarchical state dn which he 
dreamt of seeing the individual freed, moving and developing 
without restraint, for the benefit both of himself and of all 
others. Was not this, said he, the one truly scientific theory, 
unities creating worlds, atoms producing life by, force of 
attraction, free and ardent love ? All oppressive minorities 
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would disappear; and the faculties and eucrgiee of one and all 
would by free play arrive at haniiony amidst tlm ('quilibrimn 
—wiiich changed according to needs- of the aoti\o forces ol 
advancing humanity. In this wise ho pictured a nation, know¬ 
ing no State tutelage, without a master, almost without laws, a 
happy nation, each citizen of which, completely developed by 
the exorcise of liberty, would, of his free will, come to an under¬ 
standing w’ith his neighbours with regard to the thousand 
necessities of life. And thence v^ould spring society, free 
association, hundreds of associations Avhich would regulate 
social life; though at the same time they would remain 
variable, in fact often opposed and hostile to one another. 
For progress is but the fruit of conflict and struggle; the 
world has only been created by the battle of opposing forces. 
And that was all; there would bo no more oppressors, no more 
rich, no more poor; the domain of the earth with its natural 
treasures and implements of labour would be restored to 
the people, its legitimate owners, who would know how to 
enjoy it rightfully and sensibly when nothing abnormal 
would impede their expansion. Then only would the law- of 
love make its action felt; then would human solidarity, 
which, among mankind, is the living form of universal attrac¬ 
tion, acquire all its power, bringing men closer and closer 
together, and uniting them in one solo family. A splendid 
dream it was - the noble and pure dream of absolute freedom 
— free man in free society. And thither a savant’s superior 
mind was fated to come after passing on the road the many 
Socialist sects which one and all boro the stigma of tyranny. 
And, assuredly, as thus indulged, the Anarchist idea is the 
loftiest, the proudest of all ideas. And how delightful to 
yield to the hope of harmony in life—life which, restored to 
the full exorcise of its natural powers, would of itself create 
happiness 1 

When Guillaume ceased speaking, he seemed t« bo 
emerging from a dream; and he glanced at Pierre with 
some dismay, for he feared that he might have said too much 
and have hurt his feelings. Pierre—moved though he was, 
for a moment in fact almost won over—had just seen the 
terrible practical objection, which destroyed all hope, arise 
before his mind’s eye. Why had not harmony asserted 
itself in the first days of the world, at the time of the 
earliest forms of society? How was it that tyranny had 
triumphed, delivering nations over to oppressors? And 
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supposing that the apparently insolvable problem of destroying 
everything, and beginning everything afresh, should ever be 
solved, who could promise that mankind, obedient to the 
sama laws, would not again follow the same paths as for¬ 
merly ? After all, manldnd, nowadays, is simply what life 
has made it; and nothing proves that life would again make 
it other than it is. To begin afresh, ah, yes I but to attain 
another result 1 But could that other result really come 
from man ? Was it not rather man himself who should be 
changed ? To start .afresh from where one was, to continue 
the evolution that had begun, undoubtedly meant slow travel 
and dismal waiting. But how great would be the danger and 
oven the delay, if one went back without knowing by what 
road across the whole chaos of ruins one might regain all the 
lost time t 

‘ Let us go to bed,’ at last said Guillaume, smiling. ‘ It’s 
silly of me to weary you with all these things which don’t 
concern you.’ 

Pierre, in his excitoment, was about to reveal his own 
heart and mind, and the whole torturing battle within him. 
But a feeling of shame again restrained him. His brother 
only knew him as a believing priest, faithful to his faith. 
And so, without answering, he betook himself to his room. 

On the following evening, about ten o’clock, while 
Guillaume and Pierre sat reading in the study, the old 
servant entered to announce M. Janzen and a friend. The 
friend was Salvat. 

‘ Ho wished to see you,’ Janzen explained to Guillaume. 

* I met him, and when he heard of your injury and anxiety 
ho implored mo to bring him here. And I’ve done so, though 
it was perhaps hardly prudent of me.’ 

Guillaume had risen full of surprise and emotion at such 
a visit; Pierre, however, though equally upset by Salvat’s 
appearance, did not stir from his cliair, but kept his eyes upon 
the workman. 

‘ Monsieur Froment,’ Salvat ended by saying, standing 
there in a timid, embarrassed way, ‘ I was very sorry indeed 
when I heard of the worry I’d put you in; for I shall never 
forget that you were very kind to me when everybody else 
turned mo away.’ 

As he spoke he balanced himself alternately on either 
leg, and transferred his old felt hat from hand to hand. 

* And so I wanted to come and toll you myself that if I 
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took a cartridge of your powder one evening when you had 
your back turned, it’s the only thing that I feel any remorse 
about in the whole business, since it may compromise you. 
And I also want to take my oath before you that you’ve 
nothing to fear from me, that I’ll let my head bo cut off 
twenty times, if nesd be, rather than utter your name. That’s 
all that I had in my heart.’ 

He relapsed into silence and embarrassment, but his soft, 
dreamy eyes, the eyes of a faithful dog, remained fixed upon 
Guillamne with an expression of respectful worship. And 
Pierre was still gazing at him athwart the hateful visio.n 
which his arrival had conjured up, that of the poor, dead 
errand girl, the fair pretty child lying ripped open under tlie 
entrance of the Duvillard mansion! Was it possible that he 
was there, he, that madman, that murderer, and tliathis eyes 
were actually moist! 

Guillaume, touched by Salvat’s W'ords had drawn near and 
pressed his hand. ‘I am well aware, Salvat,’ said he, ‘that 
you are not wicked at heart. But what a foolish and abom¬ 
inable thing you did! ’ 

Salvat showed no sign of anger, but gently smiled. ‘ Oh I 
if it had to be done again, klousiour Fronumt, I’d do it. It’s 
my idea, you know. And apart from you, all is w'ell; I am 
content.’ 

lie would not sit down, but for another moment continiu d 
talking with Guillaume, while Janzen, as if he wjishcd his 
hands of the business, deeming this visit both useless and dan¬ 
gerous, sat down and turned over the leaves of a picture book. 
And GuiUaume made Salvat toll hhn what he had done on 
the day of the crime ; how liko a stray dog ho had wandered 
in distraction through Paris, carrying his bomb with him, 
originally in his tool-bag and then under his jacket; how 
ho had gone a first time to the Duvillard mansion and found 
its carriage entrance closed ; then liow he had betaken him¬ 
self first to the Chamber of Deputies which the ushers had 
prevented him from entering, and afterwards to the Circus, 
w’here the thought of maldng a groat sacrifice of bourgeois 
had occurred to him too late. And finally, how he' had at last 
come back to the Duvillard mansion, as if drawm thither by 
the very power of destiny. Ilis tool-bag w'as lying in the 
depths of the Seine, he said; ho had thrown it into the water 
with sudden hatred of w'ork since it had even failed to give 
him bread. And he next told the story of his flight; the 
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explosion slmHng the whole district behind him, while, with 
delight and astonishment, he fotind himself some distance off, 
in quiet streets where nothing was as yet known. And for a 
month past ho had been- living in chance fashion, how or 
where ho could hardly tell, but ho had often slept in the open, 
and gone for a day without food. One evening little Victor 
Mn.tlus hnd given him five francs. Then other comrades had 
holped him, taken him in for a night and sent him off at 
tho first sign of peril, h’ar-sprcading, tacit complicity had 
hitherto saved him from the police. As for going abroad, 
well, he had, at one moment, thought of doing so; but a 
description of his person must have been circulated, the 
g-jiularmes must be waiting for him at the frontiers, and so 
\rould not flight instead of retarding rather hasten his arrest ? 
Paris, however, was an ocean ; it was there that bo incurred 
tho least risk of capture, kloreover, ho no longer had 
Kufiiciont energy to flee. A fatalist as ho was after his ovni 
fashion, he could not find strength to quit the pavements 
of Paris, but there awaited arrest, like a social waif carried 
chaucowiso througli the multitude as in a dream. 

‘ And your daiiglitor, little C 61 ine ? ’ Guillaume inquired. 
‘ Have you ventured to go back to see her ? ’ 

Halvat waved his hand in a vague way. ‘ No, but what 
would ja)u have ? She’s with Mauiraa Theodore. Women 
alwii.ys find some help. And then I’m done for, I can do 
nothing for anybody. It’s as if 1 were already dead.’ How- 
ey('r, in spite of these words, tears were rising to his eyes. 
■ Ah! the poor little thing! ’ he added, ‘ I kissed her with all 
my heart before 1 went away. If she and tho woman hadn’t 
been starving so long tho idea of that business would perhaps 
never have come to me.’ 

Then, in all simplicity, ho declared that he was ready to 
die. If ho had ended by depositing his bomb at the entrance 
of tho Diiviilards’ house, it was because he know the banker 
well, u.nd was aware that he was the wealtliiest of those 
Immjeais whose fathers at the time of the Revolution had 
duped the people, by taking all power and wealth for 
themselves: the power and wealth which the sons were 
nowadays so obstinately bent on retaining that they would 
not even bestow the veriest crumbs on others. As for the 
Revolution, he understood it in his own fashion, like an 
Illiterate fellow who had learnt the little he dsnew from 
newspapers and speeches at public meetings. And he struck 
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his chest with his fist as he spoke of his honesty, and was 
particularly desirous that none should doubt his courage 
because he bad fied. 

‘I’ve never robbed anybody,’ said he, ‘ and if I don’t go 
and hand myself up to the police, it’s because they may 
surely take the trouble to find and arrest me. I’m very well 
aware that my affair’s clear enough, as they’ve found that 
bradawl and know me. All the same, it would be silly of mo 
to help them in their work. Still they’d better make hasto, 
for I’ve almost had enough of being tracked like a ivild beast 
and no longer knowing how I live.’ 

Jansen, yielding to curiosity, had ceased turning over the 
leaves of the picture book and was looking at Salvat. There 
was a smile of disdain in the Anarchist leader’s cold eyes; 
and in his usual broken French he remarked : ‘ A man fights 
and defends himself, kills others and tries to avoid being 
killed himself. That’s warfare.’ 

These v/ords fell from his lips amidst deep silence. 
Salvat, however, did not seem to have heard them, but stam¬ 
mered forth his faith in a long sentence laden with fulsome ex¬ 
pressions, such as the sacrifice of hislifein order that wantmight 
cease, and the example of a great action, in the certainty that 
it would inspire other heroes to continue the struggle. And 
with this certainly sincere faith and illuminism of his there 
was blended a martyr’s pride, delight at being one of the 
radiant, worshipped saints of the dawning licvolutionary 
Church, 

As he had come so he went off. A’vhen Janzen had led 
him away, it seemed as if the night which had brought 
him had carried him back into its impenetrable depths. 
And then only did Fierre rise from his chair. He was stifling, 
and threw the largo window of the room wide open. It was 
a very mild but moonless night, whose silence was only dis¬ 
turbed by the subsiding clamour of Paris, which stretched 
away, invisible, on the horizon. 

Guillaume according to his habit had begun to walk up 
and down. And at last he spoke, again forgetting that his 
brother was a priest. ‘ Ah 1 the poor fellow 1 How well one 
can understand that deed of violence and hope! His whole 
past life of fruitless labour and ever-growing want explains 
it. Then, too, there has been all the contagion of ideas ; the 
freiquentation of public meetings whero men intoxicato them¬ 
selves with words, and of secret meetings among comrades 
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where faith acquires firmness and the mind soars wildly. 
Ah! I think I know that man well indeed! He’s a good 
workman, sober and courageous. Injustice has always ex¬ 
asperated him. And little by little the desire for universal 
happiness has cast him out of the realities of life which ho 
has ended by holding in horror. So how can he do other¬ 
wise than live in a dream—a dream of redemption, which, 
from circumstances, has turned to fire and murder as its fit¬ 
ting instruments ? As I looked at him standing there, I fancied 
1 could picture one of the first Christian slaves of ancient Eome, 
All the iniquity of old Pagan society, agonising beneath 
the rottenness born of debauchery and covetousness, was 
weighing on his shoulders, bearing him down. He had come 
from the dark Catacombs where be had whispered words of 
deliverance and redemption with his wretched brethren. 
And a thirst for martyrdom consumed him, he spat in the 
face of Cffisar, he insulted the gods, he fired the pagan 
temples, in order that the reign of Jesus might come and 
abolish servitude. And lie was ready to die, to be tom to 
pieces by tlie wild boasts! ’ 

Pierre did not immediately reply. He had already been 
struck, however, by the fact that there were undoubted points 
of resemblance between the secret propaganda and militant 
faith of the Anarchists, and certain practices of the first 
Christians. Both sects embrace a now faith in the hope 
that the lowly may thereby at last reap justice. Paganism 
disappears through weariness of the flesh and the need of a 
more lofty and pure faith. That dream of a Christian para¬ 
dise opening up a future life with a system of compensations 
for the ills endured on earth, was the outcome of young hope 
dawning at its historic hour. But to-day, when eighteen 
centuries have exhausted that hope, wlien the long experi¬ 
ment is over and the toiler finds himself duped and still and 
ever a slave, he once more dreams of setting happiness upon 
this earth, particularly as each day Science tends more and 
more to show him that the happiness of the spheres beyond 
is a lie. And in all this there is but the eternal struggle of 
the poor and the rich, the eternal question of bringing more 
justice and less sulfering to the world. 

‘ But surely,’ Pierre at last replied, ‘ you can’t be on the 
side of those bandits, those murderers whose savage violence 
horrifies me I I let you talk on yesterday, when you dreamt 
of a great and happy people, of ideal anarcliy in w'hich each 
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would be free amidst the freedom of all. But rrhnt 
abomination, what disgust both for mind and heart when one 
passes from theory to propaganda and practice / If yours is 
the brain that thinks, wlioso is the hateful liand that acts, 
that kills children, breaks doors open and empties drawers ? 
Do you accept that responsibility ? With your education, your 
culture, the whole social heredity behind you, does not your 
entire being revolt at the idea of stealing and murdering ? ’ 

Guillaume halted before his brother, quivering. ‘ Steal 
and murder 1 no! no 1 I will not. But one must say 
everything and fuUy understand the history of the evil hour 
through which we are passing. It is madness sweeping by: 
and to teU the truth, everything necessary to provoke it has 
been done. At the very dawn of the Anarchist theory, at the 
very first innocent actions of its partisans, there was such 
stern repression, the police so grossly ill-treating the poor 
devils that fell into its hands, that little by little came anger 
and rage leading to the most horrible reprisals. It is the 
Terror initiated by the bourgeois that has produced Anarchist 
savagery. And would you know whence Salvat and his crimo 
have come ? Why, from all our centuries of impudence and 
iniquity, from all that the nations have suffered, from all the 
sores which are now devouring us, the impatience for 
enjoyment, the contempt of the strong for the weak, the 
whole monstrous spectacle which is presented by our rotting 
society 1 ’ 

Guillaume was again slowly walking to and fro; and as if 
he were reflecting aloud he continued: ‘ Ah! to reach the point 
I have attained, through how much thought, through how 
many battles have I not passed! I was merely a Positivist, a 
savant devoted to observation and experiment, accepting 
nothing apart from proven facts. Scientifically and socially, 
I admitted that simple evolution had slowly brought humanity 
into being. But both in the history of the globe and that of 
human society, I found it necessary to make allowance for 
the volcano, the sudden cataclysm, the sudden eruption, by 
which each geological phase, each historical period has been 
marked. In this wise one ends by ascertaining that no 
forward step has ever been taken, no progress ever accom¬ 
plished in the world’s history, without the help of horrible 
catastrophes. Each advance has meant the sacrifice of 
millions and millions of human lives. This of course revolts 
us, given our narrow ideas of justice, and we regard nature as 
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a most barbarous mother; but, if we cannot excuse the 
volcano, we ought to deal witbit when it barsts forth, like wise 
men forewarned of Us possibility. . . . And then, ah, then! 
well, perhaps, I'm a dreamer like others, but I have my own 
notions.’ 

^V’ith a sweeping gesture ho confessed what a social 
dreamer there was within him beside the methodical and 
scrupulous savant. His constant endeavour was to bring 
all back to science, and he was deeply grieved at finding in 
nature no scientific sign of equality or even justice, such as 
ho craved for in the social sphere. His despair indeed came 
from this inability to reconcile scientific logic with apostolic 
love, the dream of universal happiness and brotherhood and 
the end of all iniquity. 

Pierre, however, who had remained near the open window, 
gazing into the night towards Paris, whence ascended the last 
sounds of the evening of passionate pleasure, felt the whole 
flood of his own doubt and despair stifling him. It was all 
too much: that brother of his who had fallen upon him with 
his scientific and apostolic beliefs, those men who came to dis¬ 
cuss contemporary thought from every standpoint, and finally 
that Salvat who had brought thither the exasperating memory 
of his mad deed. And Pierre, who had listened to them ail 
without a word, without a gesture, who had hidden his secrets 
from his brother, socking refuge in his supposed priestly views, 
suddenly felt such bitterness stirring his heart that ho could 
lie no longer. 

‘ Ah 1 brother, if you have your dream, I have my sore 
which has eaten into me and left mo void! Your Anarchy, 
your dream of just happiness, for which Salvat works with 
bombs, why it is the final burst of insanity which will sweep 
everything away I How is it that you caji’t realise it ? The 
century is ending in ruins. I’ve been listening to you all for 
a month past. Fourier destroyed Saint-Simon, Proudhon 
and Comte demolished Fourier, each in turn piling up in¬ 
coherences and contradictions, leaving mere chaos behind 
them, which nobody dares to sort out. And since then. 
Socialist sects have been swarming and multiplying, the more 
sensible of them leading simply to dictatorship, while the others 
indulge in most dangerous reveries. And afW such a tempest 
of ideas there could indeed come nothing but yoiu’ Anarchy, 
which undertakes to bring the old W'orld to a finish by 
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reducing it to dust • . . . Ah 11 expected it, I was waiting for 
it—that final catastrophe, that fratricidal madness, the in- 
evitable class warfare in which oar civilisation was dostinod 
to collapse I Everything announced it : the want and misery 
below, the egotism up above, all the cracking of the old 
human habitation, borne down by too great a weight of crime 
and grief. When I went to Lourdes it was to see if the 
divinity of simple minds would work the awaited miracle, and 
restore the belief of the early ages to the people which re¬ 
belled through excess of suffering. And when I went to 
Romo it was in the naive hope of there finding the new 
religion required by our democracies, the only one that could 
pacify the world by bringing back the brotherliness of the 
golden age. But how foolish of mo all that was! Both here 
and there, I simply lighted on nothingness. There where I 
so ardently dreamt of finding the salvation of others, I only 
sank myself, going down a-peak like a ship not a timber of 
which is ever found again. One tie still linked me to my 
fellow men, that of charity, the dressing, relieving and 
perhaps, in the long run, healing of wOuuds and sores; but 
that last cable has now been severed. Charity, to my 
mind, appears futile and derisive by the side of justice, 
to whom all supremacy belongs, and whose advent has 
become a necessity and can be stayed by none. And so it 
is all over, I am mere ashes, an empty grave as it were. I 
no longer believe in anything, anything, anything what¬ 
ever 1 ’ 

Pierre had risen to his full height, with arms outstretched 
as if to let all the notliingness within his heart and mind fall 
from them. And Guillaume, distracted by the sight of such 
a fierce denier, such a despairing Nihilist as was now re¬ 
vealed to him, drew near, quivering : ‘ What are you saying, 
brother 1 I thought you so firm, so calm in your belief 1 A 
priest to bo admired, a saint worshipped by the whole of 
this parish 1 I was unwilling even to discuss your faith, 
and now it is you who deny all, and believe in nothing what¬ 
ever 1 ’ 

Pierre again slowly stretched out his arms. ‘Thera 
is nothing; I tried to learn all, and only found the atrocious 
grief bom of the nothingness that overwhelms me.’ 

‘ Ah 1 how you must suffer, Pierre, my little brother I 
Can religion, then, be even more withering than science, since 
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it has ravaged you like that, while I have yet remained an old 
madman, still full of fancies ? ’ 

Guillaume caught hold of Pierre’s hands and pressed 
them, full of terrified compassion in presence of all the 
grandeur and horror embodied in that unbelieving priest 
who watched over the belief of others, and chastely, honestly 
discharged his duty amidst the haughty sadness born of his 
falsehood. And how heavily must that falsehood have 
weighed upon his conscience for him to confess himself in 
tliat fashion, amidst an utter collapse of his whole being! A 
month previously, in the unexpansiveness of his proud soli¬ 
tude, he would never have taken such a course. To speak 
out it was necessary that he should have been stirred by 
many things, his reconciliation with his brother, the con¬ 
versations he had hoard of an evening, the terrible drama in 
which he was mingled, as weU as his reflections on labour 
struggling against want, and the vague hope with which the 
sight of intellectual youth had inspired him. And, indeed, 
amid the very excess of his negation was there not already 
the faint dawn of a new faith ? 

This Guillaume must have understood, on seeing how he 
quivered with unsatisfied tenderness as he emerged from the 
fierce silence which he had preserved so long. He made him 
sit down near the window, and placed himself beside him 
without releasing his hands. ‘ But I won’t have yon suffer, 
my little brother! ’ ho said, ‘ I won’t leave you, I’ll nurse 
you. For I know you much better than you know yourself. 
You would never have suffered were it not for the battle 
between your heart and your mind, and you will cease tc 
suffer on the day when they make peace, and you love what 
you understand.' And in a lower voice, with infinite affection, 
ho went on: ‘ You see, it’s our poor mother and our poor 
father continuing their painful struggle in you. You were 
too young at the time, you couldn’t know what went on. But 
I knew them both very wretched : he, wretched through her, 
who treated him as if he were one of the damned; and she 
suffering through him, tortured by his irreligion. When he 
died, struck down by an explosion in this very room, she took 
it to be the punishment of God. Yet, what'an honest man 
he was, with a good, great heart, what a worker, seeking, for 
truth done, and desirous of the love and happfaess of all 1 
Since wo have spent our evenings here, I have felt him 
coming back, reviving as it were both around and within us; 
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and she, too, poor, saintly woman, is ever here, enveloping us 
with love, weeping, and yet stubbornly refusing to understand. 
It is they, perhaps, who have kept me here so long, and who 
at this very moment are present to place your hands in 
mine.’ 

And, indeed, it seemed to Pierre as if ho could feel the 
spirit of vigilant affection which Guillaume evoked pass¬ 
ing over them both. There was again a revival of all the 
past, all their youth, and nothing could have been more 
delightful. 

‘ You hear me, brother,’ Guillaume resumed. ‘ You must 
reconcile them, for it is only in you that they can be re¬ 
conciled. You have his firm, lofty brow, and her mouth and 
eyes of unrealisable tenderness. So, try to bring them to 
agreement, by some day contenting, as your reason shall 
allow, the everlasting thirst for love, and self-bestowal, and 
life, which for lack of satisfaction is killing you. Your 
frightful wretchedness has no other cause. Gome back to 
life, love, bestow yourself, be a man ! ’ 

Pierre raised a dolorous cry: ‘ No, no, the death born of 
doubt has swept through mo, withering and shattering every¬ 
thing, and nothing more can live in such cold dust 1 ’ 

‘ But, come,’ resumed Guillaume, ‘ you cannot ha %'0 
reached such absolute negation. No man reaches it. Even 
in the most disabused of minds there remains a nook of fancy 
and hope. To deny charity, devotion, the prodigies which 
love may work, ah 1 for my part I do not go so far as that. 
And now that you have shown mo your sore, why should I 
not tell you my dream, the wild hope which keeps me alive ! 
It is strange; but, are savants to be the last childish 
dreamers, and is faith only to spring up nowadays in chemical 
laboratories ? ’ 

Intense emotion was stirring Guillaume; there was battle 
waging in both his brain and his heart. And at last, 
vieidmg to the deep compassion which filled him, vanquished 
by his ardent affection for his unhappy brother, he spoke out. 
But he had drawn yet closer to Pierre, even passed one arm 
around him ; and it was thus embracing liim that he, in his 
turn, made his confession, lowering his voice as if he feared 
that someone might overhear his secret. ‘ Why should you 
not know it?’ he said. ‘My own sons are ignorant of it. 
But you are a man and my brother, and since there is 
nothing' of the priest left in you, it is to the brother I will 
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confide it. This will make mo love you the moro, and 
perhaps it may do you good.’ 

Then ho told him of his invention, a new explosive, a 
powder of such extraordinary force that its effects were 
incalculable. And he had found employment for this powder 
in an engine of warfare, a special cannon, hurling bombs 
which would assure the most overwhelming victory to the 
army u.sing them. The enemy’s forces would be destroyed in 
a few hours, and besieged cities would fall into dust at the 
slightest bombardment, lie had long searched and doubted, 
calculated, recalculated, and experimented; but everything 
was now ready: the precise formula of the powder, the 
drawings for the cannon and the bombs, a whole packet of 
precious papers stored in a safe spot. And after months of 
anxious reflection he had resolved to give his invention to 
France, so as to ensure her a certainty of victory in her 
coming, inevitable war with Germany I 

At the same time, he was not a man of narrow patriotism; 
on the contrary ho had a very broad, international conception 
of the future liborative civilisation. Only he believed in the 
initiatory mission of France, and particularly in that of Paris, 
which, even as it is to-day, was destined to be the world’s 
brain to-morrow, whence all science and justice would 
proceed. The great idea of liberty and equality had already 
soared from it at the prodigious blast of the Eovolntion; and 
from its genius and valour the final emancipation of man 
would also lake its flight. Thus it was necessary that Paris 
should be victorious in the struggle in order that the world 
might bo saved. 

Pierre understood his brother, thanks to the lecture on 
explosives which ho had heard at Bertheroy’s. And the 
grandeur of this scheme, this dream, particularly struck him 
when he thought of the extraordinary future which would open 
for Paris amidst the effulgent blaze of the bombs. Moreover, 
he was struck by all the nobility of soul which had lain behind 
his brother’s anxiety for a month past. If Guillaume had 
trembled it was simply with fear that his invention might be 
divulged in consequence of Salvat’s crime. The slightest 
indiscretion might compromise everything; and that little 
stolen cartridge, whose effects had so astonished savants, 
might reveal his secret. He felt it necessary to act in 
mystery, choosing his own time, aw'aiting the proper hour, 
until when the secret would slumber in its hiding-place, 
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confided to the solo caro of Mere-Grand, who had her orders 
and knew what she was to do, should he, in any sudden 
accident, disappear. 

‘ And, now,’ said Guillaume in conclusion, ‘ yon know my 
hopes and my anguish, and you can help me and even take 
my place if I am unable to reach the end of my task. Ah 1 
to reach the end 1 Since I have been shut up here, reflecting, 
consumed by anxiety and impatience, there have been hours 
when I have ceased to see my way clearly I There is 
that Salvat, that wretched fellow for whose crime we are all 
of us responsible, and who is now being hunted down like a 
wild beast I There is also that insensate and unsatiablo 
hoicrgeoisie, which will let itself be crushed by the fall of the 
shaky old house, rather than allow the least repair to it I And 
there is further that cupid, that abominable Parisian press, 
BO harsh towards the weak and little, so fond of insulting 
those who have none to defend them, so eager to coin money 
out of public misfortune, and ready to spread insanity on all 
sides, simply to increase its sales 1 Where, therefore, shall one 
find truth and justice, tho hand endowed with logic and health 
that ought to be armed with tho thunder-bolt ? Would Paris 
the conqueror, Paris the master of tho nations, prove tho 
justiciar, tbe saviour that men await! Ah ! the anguish of 
believing oneself to bo the master of tho world’s destinies, and 
to have to choose and decide.’ 

lie had risen again quivering, full of anger and fear that 
human wretchedness and baseness might prevent tho 
j'oalisalion of his dream. And amidst tho heavy silence which 
fell in tho room, the little house suddenly resounded with a 
regular, continuous footfall. 

‘Ah, yes! to save men and love them, and wish them all 
to be equal and free,’ murmured Pierre bitterly. ‘ But just 
listen! Barthes’ footsteps are answering you, as if from tho 
everlasting dungeon into which his lovo of liberty has thrown 
him 1 ’ 

However, Guillaume had already regained possession of 
himself, and coming back in a transport of his faith, he once 
more took Pierre in his lovuig, saving arms, like an elder 
Inothor who gives himself without rcstniint. ‘ No, no, I’m 
wrong, I’m blaspheming,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I wish you to bo 
with me, full of hope and full of certainty. You must work, 
you must love, you must revive to life. Life alone can give 
you back pence and health.’ 
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Tears returned to the eyes of Pierre, who was penetrated 
to the heart by this ardent affection. ‘Ah / how I should 
like to believe you,’ ho faltered, ‘and try to cure myself. 
True, I have already felt, as it wore, a vague revival within 
me. And yet to live again, no, I cannot; priest that I am 
I can be nought but an empty tomb.’ 

Ho was shaken by so friglitful a sob that Guillaume could 
not restrain his own tears. And clasped in one another’s 
arms the brothers wept on, their hearts full of the softest 
emotion in that home of their youth, whither the dear 
shadows of their parents ever returned, hovering around until 
they should be reconciled and restored to the peace of the 
earth. And all the darkness and mildness of the garden 
streamed in through the open window, while yonder, on the 
horizon, Paris had fallen asleep in the mysterious gloom, 
beneath a very peaceful sky which was studded with stars. 
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I 

THE lUVALS 

Oh the Wednesday preceding the mid-Lent Thursday, a great 
charity bazaar was held at the Duvillard mansion, for tho 
benefit of the Asylum of the Invalids of Labour. TI 10 
ground-floor reception rooms, throe spacious Louis Scia.o 
aalons, ■whose •windows overlooked tho baro and solemn court¬ 
yard, were given up to the swarm of purchasers; five thousand 
admission cards having been distributed among all sections 
of Parisian society. And the opening of tho bombarded 
mansion in this ■wise to thousands of visitors was regardc'd 
as quite an event, a demonstration, although some people 
whispered that the Rue Godot-de-Mauroy and the adjacent 
streets w'ere guarded by an army of police agents. 

The idea of the bazaar had come from JJuvillard himself, 
and at his bidding his wife had resigned herself to all this 
worry for the benefit of the enterprise over which she presided 
with such distinguished nonchalance. On the previous day tho 
‘ Globe ’ newspaper, inspired by its director Fonseguo, wlio vres 
also the general manager of the asylum, had published a very 
lino article, announcing tho bazaar, and pointing out how 
noble, and touching, and generous was the initiative of the 
Baroness, who still gave her time, licr money, and even lier 
home to charity, in spite of the abominable crime wdiich had 
almost reduced that home to ashes. Was not this tho 
magnanimous answer of the spheres above to tho hateful 
passions of the spheres below ? And was it not also a 
peremptory answer to those who accused the capitalists of 
doing nothing for the wage-earners, the disabled and broken- 
down sons of toil ? 

The drawing-room doors were to be opened at two o’clock, 
and would only close at seven, so that there would be five 
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full hours for the sales. And at noon, when nothing was as 
yeb ready downstairs, when workmen and women were still 
decorating the stalls, and sorting the goods amidst a 
final scramble, there was, as usual, a little friendly dijeuiter, 
to which a few guests had been invited, in the private rooms 
on the first fioor. However, a scarcely expected incident had 
given a finishing touch to the general excitement of the 
house; that very morning Sagnier had resumed his campaign 
of denunciation in the matter of the African Railway Lines. 
In a virulent article in the ‘ Voix du Peuple,’ he had inquired 
if it were the intention of the authorities to beguile the public 
much longer with the story of that bomb and that Anarchist 
whom the police did not arrest. And this time, while under¬ 
taking to publish the names of the thirty-two corrupt senators 
and deputies in a very early issue, ho had boldly named 
Minister Barroux as one who had pocketed a sum of 200,000 
francs. M^ge w'ould therefore certainly revive his interpel¬ 
lation, which might become dangerous, now that Paris had 
been thrown into such a distracted state by terror of the 
Anarchists. At the same time it was said that Vignon and 
his party had resolved to turn circumstances to account, with 
the object of overthrowing the Ministry. Thus a redoubtable 
crisis was inevitably at hand. Fortunately, the Chamber did 
not meet that Wednesday; in fact, it had adjourned until the 
Friday, with the view of making mid-Lent a holiday. And 
BO forty-eight hours were left one to prepare for the on¬ 
slaught. 

Eve, that morning, seemed more gentle and languid than 
ever, rather pale too, with an expression of sorrowful anxiety 
in the depths of her beautiful eyes. She set it all down to 
the very great fatigue which the preparations for the bas^aar 
had entailed on her. But the truth was that Gdrard de 
Quinsac, after shunning any further assignation, had for five 
days past avoided her in an embarrassed way. Still she was 
convinced that she would see him that morning, and so she 
had again ventured to wear the white silk gown which made 
her look so much younger than she really was. At the same 
time, beautiful as she had remained, with her delicate skin, 
superb figure, and noble and charming countenance, her six- 
and-fortjr years wCre asserting themselves in her blotchy 
complexion and the little creases which were appearing about 
her lips, eyelids, and temples. 

CamiUe, for her part, though her position as daughter of 
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tbe Louse made it certain that she would attract much 
custom as a saleswoman, had obstinately persisted in wearing 
one of bet usual dresses, a dark ‘ carmelite ’ gown, an old 
woman’s frock as she herself called it with a cutting laugb. 
However, her long and wicked looking face beamed with some 
secret delight; such an expression of wit and intelligence 
wreathing her thin lips and shining in her big eyes that 
one lost sight of her deformity and thought her almost 
pretty. 

Eve experienced a first deception in the little blue and 
silver sitting-room where, accompanied by her daughter, slio 
awaited the arrival of her guests. General de Bozonnet, whom 
Gerard was to have brought with him, came in alone, ex¬ 
plaining that Madame de Quinsac had felt rather poorly that 
morning, and that G6rard, like a good and dutiful son, had 
U'ished to remain with her. Still he would come to tljo 
bazaar directly after dAjcuncr. While the Baroness listeircd 
to the General, striving to hide her disap])ointment and her 
fear that she would now bo unable to obtain any explanation 
from Gerard that day, Camille looked at her with eager, de¬ 
vouring eyes. And a certain covert instinct of the misfortune 
threatening her must at that moment have come to Eve, for 
in her turn she glanced at her daughter and turned pale as if 
W'ith anxiety. 

Then Princess Rosemonde de Ilam swept in like a whirl¬ 
wind. She also was to be one of the saleswomen at the stall 
chosen by the Baroness, who liked her for her very turbu- 
lencc, the sudden gaiety which she generally brought with her. 
Gowned in satin of a fiery hue—red shot with yellow—looking 
very eccentric with her curly hair and thin boyish figure, 
she laughed and talked of an accident by which her carriage 
had almost been cut in halves. Then, as Baron Duvillard and 
Ilyacinthe came in from their rooms, late as usual, she took 
possession of the young man and scolded him, for on the 
previous evening she had vainly waited for him till ten o’clock 
m the expectation that he would keep his promise to escort 
her to a tavern at Montmartre, where some horrible things 
were said to occur. Hyacinthe, looking very bored, quietly 
replied that he had been detained at a s&ance given by soma 
adepts in the new Magic, in the course of which the soul 
of St. Theresa had descended from heaven to recite a love 
Bonnet. 

Ho’ffever, FonsSgue was now coming in with his wife, a 
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tall, thin, silent, and generally insignificant woman, whom ho 
seldom took abont with him. On this occasion he had been 
obliged to bring her, as she was one of the lady-patronesses 
of the asylum, and he himself was coming to lunch with the 
Duvillards in his capacity as general manager. To the 
superficial observer he looked quite as gay as usual •, but ho 
blinked nervously, and his first glance was a questioning one 
in the direction of Duvillard, as if ho wished to know how 
the latter bore the fresh thrust directed at him by Sagnier. 
And when he saw the banker looking perfectly composed, as 
superb, as rubicund as usual, and chatting in a bantering 
with Bosenionde, ho also put on an easy air, lik'O a 
gamester who had never lost but had always known how to 
compel good luck, even in hours of treachery. And by way 
of showing his unconstraint of mind he at once addressed ihe 
Baroness on managerial matters: ‘ Have you now succeeded 
in seeing M. I’Abbd Froment for the affair of that old man 
Laveuvo, whom he so warmly recommended to us ? All the 
formalities have been gone through, you know, and ho can bo 
brought to us at once, as wo have had a bed vacant for three 
days past.' 

‘ Yes, I know,’ replied Eve; ' but I can’t imagine what 
has become of Abbe Froment, for ho hasn’t given us a sign 
of life for a month past. However, I made up my mind to 
write to him yesterday, and beg him to come to the bazaar 
to-day. In this manner 1 shall be able to acquaint him with 
the good news myself.’ 

‘ It was to leave you the pleasure of doing so,’ said 
Fonsegue, ‘ that I refrained from sending him any official 
communication. He’s a charming priest, is he not ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! chai-ming, we are very fond of him.’ 

However, Duvillard now intervened to uny that they need 
not wait for Duthil, as ho had received a tclegivam from him 
stating that he was detained by sudden business. At this 
Fonsoguo’s anxiety returned, and he once more questioned 
the Baron with his eyes. Duvillard smiled, however, and re¬ 
assured him in an undertone : ‘ It’s nothing serious. Merely 
a commission for mo, about w'hich bo’ll only bo able to brmg 
me an answer by-and-bye.’ Then, taking Fonsegue on one 
bide, ho added; ‘ By the way, don’t forget to insert the 
paragraph I told you of.’ 

‘ What paragraph ? Oh ! yes, the one about that soirde 
at which Bilviane recited a piece of verse. Well, I wanted to 
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Bpeak to you atout it. It worries me a little, on account of 
the excessive praise it contains.’ 

Duvillard, but a moment before so full of serenity, with 
his lofty, conquering, disdainful mien, now suddenly became 
pale and agitated. ‘ But I absolutely want it to bo inserted, 
jny dear follow ! You would placo me in the greatest 
embarrassment if it were not to appear, for I promised 
Silviane that it should.’ 

As ho spoke his lips trembled, and a scared look came into 
his eyes, plainly revealing his dismay. 

‘ All right, all right,’ said Fonsegue, secretly amused, and 
well pleased at this complicity. ‘ As it’s so serious the 
paragraph shall go in, I promise you.’ 

The whole company was now present, since neither 
Cldrard nor Duthil was to bo expected. So they wont into 
tho dining-room amidst a final noise of hammering in the 
sale rooms below. The moal proved somewhat of a scramble, 
and was on three occasions disturbed by female attendants, 
who came to explain dilBcultios and ask for orders. Doors 
wore constantly slamming, and tho very walls seemed to 
shake with tho mnisual bustle which filled the house. And 
feverish as they all were in tho dining-room, they talked in 
desultory, haphazard fashion on all sorts of subjects, passing 
from a ball given at tho Ministry of the Interior on the 
previous night, to the popular mid-Lent festival which would 
take place on the morrow, and ever reverting to tho bazaar, 
the prices that had been given for the goods which would bo 
on sale, tho prices at which they might be sold, and the 
probable figure of the full receipts, all this being interspersed 
with strange anecdotes, witticisms, and bursts of laughter. 
On the General mentioning magistrate Ainadieu, Eve de¬ 
clared that she no longer dared to invite him to dejetuier, 
knowing how busy he was at the Palace of Justice. Still, she 
certainly hoped that he would come to the bazaar and 
contribute something. Then Fonsegue amused himself 
with teasing Princess Eosemonde about her fire-hued gown, in 
which, said he, she must already feel roasted by the flames of 
hell; a suggestion which secretly delighted her, as Satanism 
had now become her momentary passion. Meantime, 
Duvillard lavished the most gallant politeness on that silent 
creature, Madame Fonsegue, while Hyacinthe, in order to 
astonish even the Princess, explained in a few words how the 
New Magic could transform a young man of absolute chaste- 
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Dess into a sexless mgol. And Csmille, vrho seemed veiy 
happy and very excited, from time to time darted a hot glance 
at her mother, whoso anxiety and sadness increased as she 
found the other more and more aggressive, and apparently 
resolved upon open and merciless warfare. 

At last, just as the dessert was coming to an end, the 
Ba,roness hoard her daughter exclaim in a piercing, defiant 
voice: ‘ Oh! don’t talk to me of the old ladies who still 
seem to be playing with dolls, and paint themselves, and dress 
as if they were about to be confirmed! All such egresses 
ought to retire from the scene 1 I hold them in horror! ’ 

At this. Eve nervously rose from her seat, and exclaimed 
.apologetically: ‘ You must forgive me for hurrying you like 
this. But I’m afraid that we shall hardly have time to drink 
our coffee in peace, though perhaps wo may bo able to draw 
breath a little.’ 

The coffee was served in the little blue and silver sitting- 
room, whore bloomed some lovely yellow roses, testifying to 
the Baroness’s keen passion for flowers, which made the house 
an abode of perpetual spring. Duvilbird and Fonsegue, 
however, carrying their cups of steaming coffee with them, 
at once went into the former’s private room to smoko a cigar 
there and chat in freedom. Btill the door remained wide open, 
and one could hear their gruff voices more or less distinctly. 
SIcantimo, General de Bozonnet, delighted to find in Madame 
Fonsegue a serious, submissive person, who listened without 
interrupting, began to tell her a very long story of an officer’s 
w'ife who had follow'cd her husband through every battle of 
the war of 1870. Then Hyacinthe, who took no coffee— 
contemptuously declaring it to be a beverage only fit for 
doorkeepers—managed to rid himself of Eosemonde, who was 
sipping some kummel, in order to come and whisper to his 
sister: ‘ I say, it was very stupid of you to taunt inamT na, in 
the way you did just now. I don’t care a rap about it myself. 
But it ends by being noticed and, I warn you candidly, it shows 
ill breeding.’ 

Camille gazed at him fixedly with her black eyes. ‘ Pray 
don’t you meddle with my affairs,’ said she. 

At this he felt frightened, scented a storm, and decided to 
take Eosemonde into the adjoining red drawing-room in order 
to show her a picture which his "ather had lately purchased. 
And the General, on being called by him, likewise conducted 
Madame Fonsegue thither. 
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Tho Diotber and daughter then suddenly found themselres 
rIodo and face to face. Evo was leaning on a picr-tablo, as 
if overcome; and indeed the least sorrow boro her down, so 
weak at heart she was, ever ready to weep in her naive and 
perfect egotism. Why was it that her daughter thus hated 
her, and did her utmost to disturb that last happy spell of love 
in which her heart lingered ? She looked at CamiUe, grieved 
rather than irritated; and the unfortunate idea came to her of 
making a remark about her dress at the very moment when 
the girl was on the point of following tho others into the 
larger drawing-room. 

‘ It’s quite wrong of you, my dear,’ said she, ‘ to persist in 
dressing like an old woman. It doesn’t improve you a bit.’ 

As Evo spoke, her soft eyes, those of one who had 
ever been courted and worshipped, oxpi-csscd sudden compas¬ 
sion for that ugly, deformed girl, Avhom she had never 
been able to regard as a daughter. Was it possible that slie, 
with her sovereign beauty, that beauty w'hich she herself had 
ever adored and nursed, making it her one care, her ono 
religion—was it possible that she had given birth to such a 
graceless creature, with a dark goatish profilo, one shoulder 
liigher than tho other, and a pair of endless arms such ns 
hunehbacks often have ? All lier grief and all her shame at 
having had such a child became apparent in tho quivering of 
her voice. 

Camille, however, had stopped short, as if struck in tho 
face with a whip. Then she came back to her mother and 
tho horrible explanation began with these simple w'ords 
spoken in an undertone: ‘ You consider that I dross badly ? 
Well, you ought to have paid some attention to me, have seen 
that my gowns suited your taste, and have taught me your 
secret of looking beautiful! ’ 

Eve, with her dislike of all painful feeling, aU quarrelling 
and bitter words, was already regretting her attack. So sho 
sought to effect a retreat, particularly as time was flying and 
they would soon be expected downstairs: ‘ Come, ne quiet, 
and don’t show your bad temper when all those people can 
hear us. I have loved you-’ 

But with a quiet yet terrible laugh Camille interrupted 
her. ‘ You’ve loved me I Oh! my poor mamma, what a 
lomical thing to say! Have you evor loved anybody ? You 
want others to love you, but that’s another matter. As for 
your child, any child, do you oven know ho w i t ought to be loved ? 

ea 
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You have alwa js neglected me, thrust me on one side, deeming 
me so ugly, so unworthy of you I And besides you hare not 
bad days and nights enough to lore yourself! Oh! don’t deny 
it, my poor mamma, but even now you’re looking at me as if 
I were some loathsome monster that’s in your way.’ 

From that moment the abominable scene was bound 
to continue to the end. With their teeth set, their faces 
close together, the two women went on speaking in feverish 
whispers. 

‘Be quiet, Camille, I tell you I I will not allow such 
language! ’ 

‘ But I won’t be quiet when yon do all you can to wound 
mo. If it’s wrong of me to dress like an old woman, perhaps 
somebody we know is rather ridiculous in dressing like a girl, 
like a bride.’ 

‘ Like a bride ? I don’t understand you.’ 

‘ Oh! yes, you do. However, I would have you know 
that everybody doesn’t find me so ugly as you try to make 
them believe.’ 

‘ If you look amiss it is because you don’t dre.ss properly, 
that is all I said.’ 

‘ I dress as I please, and no doubt I do so well enough, 
since I’m loved as I am.’ 

‘ What, really ! Does someone love you ? Well, let him 
inform us of it and marry you.’ 

‘ Yes—certainly, certainly I It will be a good riddance, 
won’t it ? And you’ll have the pleasure of seeing me as a 
bride! ’ 

Their voices were rising in spite of their efiForts to re¬ 
strain them. However, Camille paused and drew breath 
before hissing out the words: ‘ Gerard is joming here to ask 
for my hand in a day or two.’ 

Eve, livid, with wildly staring eyes, did not seem to 
understand. ‘ G4rard! why do you tell me that ? ’ 

‘ Why, because it’s Gerard who loves me and who is going 
to marry mo! You drive mo to extremities; you’re for ever 
relating that I’m ugly; you treat me like a monster whom 
nobody will ever care for. So I’m forced to defend myself 
and tell you the truth, in order to prove to you that every¬ 
body is not of your opinion.’ 

Silence fell, the frightful thing which had risen between 
them seemed to have arrested the quarrel. But there was 
neither mother nor daughter left there. They were simply 
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two tortured, defiant rivals. Eve in Ler turn drew a long 
breath and glanced anxiously towards the adjoining room 
to ascertain if anyone were coming in or listening to them. 
And then in a tone of resolution she made answer: 

‘ You cannot marry Gdrard.' 

‘ Pray, why not ? ’ 

‘ Because I won’t have it; because it’s impossible.’ 

‘ That isn’t a reason, give me a reason.’ 

• The reason is that the marriage is impossible—that is 

aU.’ 

‘No, no. I’ll tell you the reason since you force me to it. 
The reason is that Gdrard is your lover I But what docs that 
matter since 1 know it and am willing to take him all the 
same ? ’ 

And to this retort Camille’s flaming eyes added the words: 

‘ And it is particularly on that account that I want him.’ 
All the long torture bom of her infirmities, all her rage at 
having always seen her mother beautiful, courted and adored, 
was now stirring her and seeking vengeance in cruel triumph. ' 
At last then she was snatching from her rival the lover of 
whom she had so long been jealous 1 

‘ You wretched girl! ’ stammered Eve, wounded in the 
heart and almost sinking to the floor. ‘ You don’t know what 
you say or what you malso mo suffer.’ 

llowever, she again had to pause, draw herself erect, and 
smile; for Kosemondo and Hyacintho hastened in from the ad¬ 
joining room with the news that she was wanted downstairs. 
The doors were about to be opened, and it was necessary she 
should be at her stall. Yes, Eve answered, she would bo down 
in another moment. Still even as she spoke she leant more 
heavily on the pier-table behind her in order that she might 
not fall. 

Hyacintho had drawn near to his sister: ‘ You know,’ 
said he, ‘ it’s simply idiotic to quarrel like that. You would do 
much better to come downstairs.’ 

But Camille harshly dismissed him : ‘Just you go off, and 
take the others with you. It’s quite as well that they 
shouldn’t bo about our ears.’ 

Hyacinthe glanced at his mother, like one who knew the 
truth and considered the whole affair ridiculous. And then, 
vexed at seeing her so deficient in energy in dealing with 
that little pest his sister, he shrugged his shoulders, and 
leaving them to their folly, conducted the others away. One 
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could hear Eosemonde laughing as she went off below, while 
the General, descending the stairs with Madame FonsSgue, 
began to tell her another story. However, at the moment 
when the mother and daughter at last fancied themselves 
alone once more, other voices reached their cars, those of 
Duvillard and Fons^guo, who were still near at hand. The 
Baron from his room might well overhear the dispute. 

Eve felt that she ought to have goncoff. But she had lacked 
the strength to do so; it had been a sheer impossibility for her 
after those words which had smote her like a buffet amidst 
her distress at the thought of losing her lover. 

‘ G6rard cannot marry you,’ she said, ‘ he does not love 
you.’ 

‘ He does.’ 

' You fancy it because ho has good-naturedly shown some 
kindness to you, on seeing others pay you such little attention. 
But he docs not love you.’ 

‘ Ho docs. Ho loves me first because I’m not such a fool 
as many others are, and particularly because I’m young.’ 

This was a fresh wound for tho Baroness; one inflicted with 
mocking cruelty in whichrang out all tho daughter’s triumphant 
delight at seeing her mother’s beauty at last ripening and 
W’auing. ‘ Ah 1 my poor m.amma, you no longer know what 
it is to bo young. If I’m not beautiful, at all events I’m young; 
my eyes aro clear and my lips are fresh. And my hair’s solong 
too, and I’ve so much of it that it would suffice to gown mo 
if I chose. You sec, one’s never ugly when one’s young. 
Whereas, my poor mamma, everything is ended when one 
gets old. It’s all very well for a woman to have been beauti¬ 
ful, and to strive to keep so, but in reality there’s only ruin 
left, and shame, and disgust.’ 

She spoke those words in such a shai^, ferocious voice 
that each of them entered her mother’s heart like a knife. 
Tears rose to the eyes of tho wretched woman, again stricken 
in her bleeding wound. Ah! it w'as trne, she remained 
without weapoiis against youth. And all her anguish came 
from tho consciousness that she was growing old, from the 
feeling that love was departing from her now that like a fruit 
she had ripened and fallen from the tree. 

‘ But Guard’s mother will never let him marry you,’ she 
said. 

‘ Ho will prevail on her, that’s his concern. I’ve a dowry 
of two millions, and two millions can settle many things.’ 
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‘ Do you now want to libel him, and say that he’s marrying 
you for your money ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed ! Gerard’s a very nice and honest fellow. 
He loves mo and he’s marrying me for myself. But, after 
all, he isn’t rich, he still has no assured position, although he’s 
thirty-six; and there may well be some advantage in a wife 
who brings you wealth as well as happiness. For, you hear, 
mamma, it’s happiness I’m bringing him, real happiness, 
love that’s shared and is certain of the future.’ 

Once again their faces drew close together. The hateful 
scene, interrupted by sounds around tlicm, postponed, and 
then resumed, was dragging on, becoming a perfect drama 
full of murderous violence, although they never shouted, 
but spoke the whole time in low and gasping voices. Neither 
gave way to the other, though at every moment they were 
liable to some surprise; for as all the doors were open, the 
servants might come in, and moreover the Baron’s voice still 
rang out gaily, close at hand. 

‘ lie loves you, ho loves you ’—continued Eve. ' That’s 
what you say. But he never told you so.’ 

‘ He has told mo so twenty times, ho repeats it every time 
that wo are alone together I ’ 

‘ Yes, just as one says it to a little girl by way of amusing 
her. But he has never told you that ho meant to marry 
you.’ 

‘ lie told it mo the last time he came. And it’s settled. 
I’m simply waiting for him to get his mother’s consent and 
make his formal offer.’ 

‘ You lie, you lie, you wretched girl I You simply want 
to make me suffer, and you lie, you lie 1 ’ 

Eve’s ^ief at last burst forth in that cry of protest. She 
no longer knew that she was a mother, and was speaking to 
her daughter. The woman, the amorosa, alone remained in 
her, outraged and exasperated by a rival. And with a sob 
she confessed the truth; ‘It is I ho loves! Only the last 
time I spoke to him, he swore to me—you hoar me ?—he 
swore upon his honour that ho did not love you, and that he 
would never marry you 1 ’ 

A faint, sharp laugh came from Camille. Then, with an 
air of derisive compassion, she replied: ‘ Ah ! my poor 
mamma, you really make mo sorry for you! What a child 
you are 1 Yes, really, you are the child, not I. What! you 
who ought to have so much experience, you still allow youi- 
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self to bo duped by a man’s protests! That ono really has 
no malice; and, indeed, that’s why he swears whatever yoa 
want him to swear, just to please and quiet you, for at heart 
he’s a little bit of a coward.’ 

‘ You lie, you lie 1 ’ 

‘ But just think matters over. If ho no longer comes 
here, if ho didn’t come to lunch this morning, it is simply 
Ixicanso he’s had enough of you. lie has left you for good, 
just have the courage to realise it. Of course he’s still polite 
and amiable, becau.se he’s a well-bred man, and doesn’t know 
how to bi'eak off. The fact is that ho takes pity on you.’ 

‘ 'i'on lie, you lie I ’ 

‘ W(dl, question him then. Have a frank explanation with 
him. Ask him his intentions in a friendly way. And then 
show some good-iuituro yourself, and realise that if you care 
for lum you ought to give him mo at once in his own interest, 
(live him hack his liberty, and you will soon see that I’m the 
ono ho loves.’ 

‘ Von li(', you lie I You wretched child, you only want to 
torture and kill mo I ’ 

'J'hen, in her fury and distre.s.s, Eve remembered that she was 
tljo mother, and tliat it was for her to chastise that unworthy 
daughter. There was no slick near her, but from a basket of 
the yellow roses, whoso powerful scout intoxicated both of 
them, she plucked a handful of bloom.s, with long and .spiny 
stalks, and smote Camille across the face. A drop of blood 
ujipearcd on the girl’s left temple, near her eyelid. 

But she si)r,ing forward, llushed and maddened by this 
corri'ction, with her hand raised, and ready to strike hack". 
‘ ’fake (:are, mother 1 I swear I’d heat you like a gipsy 1 And 
now just put this into your head : I mean to marry Gerard, 
and 1 will; and I’ll take him from you, oven if 1 have to 
raise a scandal, should you refuse to give 4iim to mo with 
good grace.’ 

Eve, after her one act of angry vigour, had sunk into an 
armchair, overcome, di.stractod. And all the horror of 
quarrels, which sprang from her egotistical desire to be happy, 
cares.sed, tlattered, and adored, was returning to her. But 
Camille, still threatening, still un.satiated, sliowed her heart 
as it really was, her stern, black, unfo:giving heart, in¬ 
toxicated with cruelty. Tliere came a moment of supremo 
silence, while Duvillard's gay voice again rang out in the 
adjoining room. 
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The mother was gently weeping, when Ilyaeintho, coming 
upstairs at a run, swept into the little salon. He looked at 
the two women, and made a gesture of indulgent contempt. 

‘ Ah ! you're no doubt satisfied now I But what did I tell 
you ? It would have been much bettor for you to have come 
downstairs at once 1 Everybody is asking for you. It's all 
idiotic. I've come to fetch you.’ 

Eve and Camille would not yet have followed him, 
perhaps, if Duvillard and Fousogue had not at that mojnent 
come out of the former's room. Having finished their cigars 
they also spoko of going dovmstairs. And Eve had to rise 
and smile and show dry eyes, while Camille, standing before 
a looking-glass, arranged her hair, and stanched the little 
drop of blood that had gathered on her temple, with her 
handkerchief. 

There was already quite a number of people below, in the 
three huge saloons adorned with tapestry and plants. The 
stalls had been draped with red silk, which set a gay, bright, 
glow around the goods. And no ordinary bazaar could have 
put forth such a show, for there was- something of everything 
among the articles of a thousand difl'erent kinds, from sketches 
by recognised masters, and the autographs of famous writers, 
down to socks, jiins, and combs. The haphazard way in which 
things wore laid out was in itself an attraction; and, in 
addition, there was a bull’et, where the whitest of beautiful 
hands poured out champagne, and tw'o lotteries, one for an 
organ and another for a pony-drawn village cart, the tickets 
for which were sold by a bevy of cliarraing girls, who had 
scattered through the throng. As Duvillard liad expected, 
however, the great success of the bazaar lay in the delightful 
little shiver which the beautiful ladies cxi)orionced as they 
l)assed through the entrance where the bomb had exploded. 
'The rougher repairing work w’as finished, the walls and 
ceilings had been doctored, in part reconstructed. However, 
the painters had not yet come, and here and there white patches 
of stone and plaster work showed like fresh scars left by all 
the terrible gashes. It w’as with mingled anxiety and rapture, 
that pretty heads emerged from tJio carriages which, arriving 
in a continuous stream, made the flagstones of the court 
re-echo. In the three saloons, beside the stalls, there was 
no end to the lively chatter: ‘ Ah! my dear, did you see 
all those marks ? How frightful 1 The whole house was 
almost blown up. And to think it might begin again while 
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Vie are here 1 One really needs some courage to como, but 
then, that asylum is such a deserving institution, and money 
is badly wanted to build a new wing. And besides, those 
monsters will see that we are not frightened, whatever they 

do.’ 

When the Baroness at last came down to her stall with 
Camille she found the saleswomen feverishly at work already 
under the direction of Princess llosomonde, who on occasions 
of this kind evinced the greatest cunning and rapacity, robbing 
her customers in iho most impudont fashion. ‘Ab I here yoa 
tiro/she exclaimed. 'Beware oi a number of higglers who 
have como to secure bargains. I know them ! They watch 
for their opportunities, turn everything top.sy-tnr \7 and wait 
for us to lose our heads and forgot ]Hiccs, so as to pay oven 
h.'ss than they would in a real shop. But I’ll get good prices 
from them, you shall reo! ’ 

At this, I’lve, wlio for her own part was a most incapable 
sahiswoman, had to laugh with the others. And in a gentle 
voice slio made a pretence of addressing certain recoinnienda- 
tions to Camille, wlio listened with a smiling iiud most submis¬ 
sive air. In point of fact the wretched mother was sinking with 
emotion, particularly at the thought that she would have to 
remain there till seven o’clock, and suffer in secret before all 
tho.so people, without possibility of relief. And thus it was 
almost like a respite when she suddenly perceived Abbd 
Froment sitting and waiting for her on a settee, covered with 
red velvet, near her stall. Her logs were failing Lor, so she 
too): a place beside liim. 

‘ You received my letter then. Monsieur PAbLd. I am 
glad that you have come, for I have some good nows to give 
you, and wished to leave you the pleasure of imparting it to 
your pnvtiujd, that man Lavouvo, whom you so warmly 
recoimncuded to mo. Every formality has now been fulfilled, 
and you can bring him to tho Asylum to-morrow.’ 

Pierre gazed at her in stupefaction, ‘La veuve? Why, ho 
\s dead 1 ’ 

In her turn she bcearao astonished. ‘ What, dead ! But 
you never informed me of it! If I told you of all tho trouble 
that has been taken, of all that had to be undone and done 
again, and tho discussions, and tho papers and tho writing 1 
Are yon quite sure that ho is dead ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 yes, ho is dead. Ho has been dead a month..’ 

‘ Dead a mouth 1 Well, w'e could not know, you yoursell 
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gave us no sign of life. All! good heavens 1 what a worry that 
ho should bo dead. We shall now be obliged to undo every¬ 
thing again! ’ 

‘ Ho is dead, madamo. It is true that I ought to have 
informed you of it. Hut that doesn’t alter the fact—he is 
dead.’ 

Dead I that word which kept on returning, the thought too 
that for a month past she had been busying herself for a corpse, 
guite froze her, brought her to the very ihpths of despair liJco 
an omen of the cold death into which she herself mast soon 
descend, hi the shroud of her last passion. And, ineantimo, 
Pierre, despite himself, smiled bitterly at the atrocious irony 
of it all. Ah 1 that lame and halting Charity, which prol'iers 
help when men arc dead 1 

The priest still lingered on the settee when the Baroness 
rose. Sho bad seen magi.strato Amadieu hurriedly enter, as if 
ho wished just to .show himself, purchnso some trifle or other - 
and then return to the Palace of Justice. However, ho was 
also perceived by little Massot, the ‘Globe’ reporter, who was 
prowling round the stalls, and who at once boro down upon 
him, eager for information. And ho hemmed him in and 
forthwith interviewed him respecting the alTair of that 
mcch.anici.an Salvat, who was accused of having deposited the 
bomb at the entrance of the house. Was tliis simply an 
invention of the police, as some newspapers pretended ? Or 
was it really correct? And if so would Balvat soon bo 
arrested ? In self-defence Amadieu answered correctly enough 
that the affair did not as yet concern him; and would only 
conro w’ithin his attributions if Salvat should bo arrested and 
the investigation placed in his hands. At the same time, 
the air of pomposity and shrewdness which the magistrate 
assumed suggested that he already knew everything to the 
smallest details, and that, had ho chosen, he could have 
promised some great events for the morrow. A circle of 
Ladies had gathered round him as he spoke ; quite a number 
of pretty women, feverish w'ith curiosity, jostling one 
another in their eagerness to hear that brigand tale which 
sent a little shiver coursing under their skins. However, 
Amadieu managed to slip off after paying Eosemondo twenty 
francs for a cigarette case, which was perhaps worth thirty 
sous. 

Slassot, on recognising Pierre, came up to shake hands 
with him. ‘Don’t you agieo with me. Monsieur I’Abbd, 
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that Salvat must be a long way off by now if he’s got good 
legs ? Ah 1 the police will always make me laugh 1 ’ 

However, Eosomonde brought Hyacintho up to the 
journalist. ‘ Monsieur Massot,’ said she, ‘ you who go every- 
wlioro, I want you to be judge. That Chamber of Horrors 
at Montmartre, that tavern where Legras sings the “ Flowers 
of the Pavement ” ’- 

‘Oh I a delightful epot, iimihme/interrupted Massot, ‘I 
wouldn’t take even a gendarme there.' 

‘No, don’t jest. Monsieur Massot, I’m talking seriously. 
Isn’t it quite allowable for n respectable woman to go there 
when she’s accompanied by a gentleman ? ’ And, without 
allowing the journalist time to answer her she turned to¬ 
wards Hyacintho: ‘ 'There ! you see that Monsieur Massot 
doesn’t say no 1 You’ve got to take me there this evening, 
it’s sworn, it’s sworn.’ < 

Then she darted away to sell a packet of pins to an old 
lady, while the young man contented himself wdth remarking in 
the voice of one who has no illusions left: ‘ She’s quite 
idiotic wdth her Chamber of Horrors 1 ’ 

Massot philosophically shrugged his shoulders. It was 
only natural that a woman should W’ant to amuse herself. 
And when Hyacinthe had gone off, passing with per%’orsa 
contempt beside the lovely girls who were selling lottery 
tickets, the journalist ventured to murmur: ‘ All the same, 
it would do that youngster good if a woman were to take him 
in hand.’ 

Then, again addressing Pierre, ho resumed: ‘ Why here 
comes Duthil 1 What did Sagnier mean this morning by 
saying that Duthil would sleep at Mazas to-night ? ’ 

In a great hurry apparently, and all smiles, Duthil was 
cleaving his way through the crowd in order to join Duvillard 
and Fonsogue, who still stood talking near “the Baroness’s 
stall. And he waved his hand to them in a victorious way, 
to imply that ho had succeeded in tho delicate mission en¬ 
trusted to him. ’This w’as nothing less than a bold manoeuvre 
to hasten Silviano’s admission to the Comddie Fran 9 aise. 
Tho idea had occurred to her of making the Baron give a 
dinner at the Cafe Anglais in order that she might meet at it 
an influential critic, who, according to her statements, would 
compel the authorities to throw the doors wide open for her as 
soon as ho should know her. It did not seem easy, however, 
to secure tho critic’s presence, as ho was noted for his stern 
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and grumbling disposition. And, indeed, after a first repulse, 
Duthil had for throe daj's past been obliged to exert all bis 
powers of diplomacy, and bring even the remotest influence 
into play. But he was radiant now, for ho had conquered. 

‘ It’s for this evening, my dear Baron, at half-past seven,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Ah 1 dash it all, I’ve had more trouble than 
I should have had to secure a concession vote 1 ’ Then ha 
laaghed with the pretty impadonce of a man of pleasure, 
whom political conscientiousness did not trouble. And. indeed, 
his allusion to the fresh denunciations of the ‘ Voix du 
Peuple ’ hugely amused him. 

‘Don’t jest,’ muttered Fonsegue, who for his part wished 
to divert himself by frightening the young deputy. ‘ Things 
are going very badly ! ’ 

Duthil turned pale, and a vision of the police and Mazas 
rose before his eyes. In this wise abject terror came over 
him from time to time. However, with his lach of all moral , 
sense, ho soon felt reassured and began to laugh. ‘ Oh 1 ’ 
ho retorted gaily, winking towards Duvillard, ‘ the governor’s 
there to pilot the barque! ’ 

The Baron, who wuis extremely pleased, had pressed his 
hands, thanked him, and called him an obliging ftdlow. 
And now tuniing tov/ards Fonsegue ho exclaimed : ‘ I say, 
you must make one of us this evening. Oh! it’s necessary. 

I want something imposing round riilvianc. Duthil will 

represent the Chamber, you journalism, and I finance-’ 

But he suddenly paused on seeing Gerard, who, with a 
somewhat grave expression, was leisurely picking his way 
through the sea of skirts. ‘ Gerard, my friend,’ exclaimed 
the Baron after beckoning to him, ‘ I want you to do me a 
service.’ And forthwith ho told him what was in question; 
how the influential critic had been prevailed upon to attend 
a dinner which would decide Silviane’s future; and how it 
was the duty of all her friends to rally round her. 

‘But I can’t,’ the young man answ’ered in embarrass¬ 
ment. ‘ I have to dine at home with my mother, who W'as 
rather poorly this morning.’ 

‘Ohl a sensible woman like your mother will readily 
naderstand that there are matters of exceptional importance. 
Go home and excuse yourself. Tell her some story, tell her 
that a friend’s happiness is in question.’ And as Gerard 
began to weaken, Duvillard added : ‘ The fact is that I really 
want you, my dear fellow; I must have a society man. 
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Society, you know, is a great force in theatrical matters', anil 
if Silviane has society with her, her triumph is certain.’ 

G6rarcl promised, and then chatted for a moment with his 
uncle, General do Bozonnet, v,'ho was quite enlivened by that 
throng of women, among whom ho had been carried hither 
and thither like nn old rudderless ship. After acknowledging 
the amiability W’ith wdiich Madame Fonsegue had listened to 
his stories, by purchasing an autograph of Monseigneur 
Martha from her for a hundred francs, he had quite lost him- 
kc:1 £ amid the bevy of girls who had passed him on, one to 
nnotlier. And now’, on his return from them, he had his 
hands full of lottery tickets: ‘Ahl my fine follow,’ said he, 
' I don’t advise you to %’enturo among ail those young persons. 
You w'ould have to part with your last copper. But, just 
look I there’s Mudomoki'llo Caniillo beckoning to you 1 ’ 

Camiiio, indeed, from tJio mon.ent siio had perceived 
Gerard, had been smili"g at liim and awaiting his approach. 
And when their glances met ho was obliged to go to ber, 
although, at the same moment, ho felt that Eve’s dospairirjg 
and entreating eyes were fixed upon him. The girl, who fully 
realised that her niotlier was watcliing her, at onco made a 
marked display of amiability, profiting by tlio licence which 
diaritablo fervour antJiorised. to slip a variety of littlo articles 
into the young man’s pockets, and then place others in his 
hands, which she precsed within her own, showing the while 
all the sparkle of ycath, and indulging in fresh, merry 
laughter, which quite tortured her rival. 

So extremo was Eve’s suficring, that she wished to 
intervene and part them. But it so chanced that Pierre 
barred her way, for bo wished to submit an idea to her before 
leaving the bazaar. ‘ Madame,’ said be, ‘ since that maa 
Laveuvo is dead, and yon have taken so much trouble with 
regard to the bed which you now linvo vacant? will you be so 
good as to l:cep it vacant until 1 have seen our venerable 
irioud, Albti Itoso? I am to see him this evening, and ha 
knows so many cases of want, and would bo so glad to relieve 
one of them, and bring you some poor i^roicg& of Lis.’ 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ stammered the Baroness, ‘ I shall be very 
happy—I will wait a little, as you desire—of course, of 
course. Monsieur l'Abb6.’ 

She was trembling all over, she no longer know what she 
was saying; and, unable to conquer her passion, she turned 
aside from the priest, unaware even that ho was still there, 
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when Gefard, yielding to the dolorous entreaty of her eyes, 
at last managed to escape from Camille and join her. 

‘ What a stranger you are becoming, my friend! ’ she 
said aloud, with a forced smilo. ‘ One never sees you now.’ 

‘ Why, I have been poorly,’ ho replied, in his amiable 
way. ‘ Yes, I assure you I have been ailing a little.’ 

He, ailing! She looked at him with maternal anxiety, 
quite upset. And, indeed, however proud and lofty his figure, 
liis handsome regular face did seem to her paler than usual. 
It was as if the nobility of the faijade lied, in some degr-ee, 
ceased to hide the irreparable dilapidation within. And given 
his real good-nature, it must have been true that he suffered— 
suffered by reason of his useless, wasted life, on account of all 
the money ho cost his impoverished mother, and of tho nerds 
that were at last driving him to marry that w< allliy deformed 
girl, wliom at first he had merely pitied. And .so we.ak did 
ho seem to Eve, so like a piece of wreckage tossed hither and 
thither by a tempest, that, at the risk of being overheard by 
tho throng, she lot her heart flow forth in a low but ardent, 
entreating murmur: ‘If j’ou .suffer, ah ! what suflcrings are 
mine!—Gerard wc must see one anotlur, I will liave it .so.’ 

‘ No, I bog you, li t us wait,’ he stammered in embarrass¬ 
ment. 

‘ It must be, Gere.rd: Cam.iHe has told mo your iflaus. 
You cannot refuse to see mo. I in-dst on it.’ 

Ho made yot .anotiu'r .'iltcmiit to escape tho cruel explana¬ 
tion. ‘ But it’s imj>os‘^iblo at the usual place,’ho answered 
quivering. ‘ Tho address is known.’ 

‘ Thou to-morrow, at four o'clock, at that little restaurant 
in the Bois where wc have met before.’ 

He had to promise, and they parted. Camille bad just 
turned her head and was looking at them. Moreover, quits 
a number of women had besieged tho stall; and tho Baroness 
began to attend to them with tho air of a ripe and nonchalant 
goddess, while GOrard rejoined Duvillard, h'onseguo and 
Dulhil, who were quite excited at tho prospect of their 
dinner that evening. 

Pierre had heard a part of the conversation between 
Gerard and the Baroness. He knew what skeletons the house 
concealed, what p!..\.siological and moral torture and wretched¬ 
ness lay beneath all the dazzling wealth and power. There 
was here an envenomed, bleeding sore, ever spreading, a 
cancer catiisg into father, mother, daughter, and eon, who one 
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aiifl all had thro^vn sr.clal bond.i aside. Howerer, tbe priest 
I’.i.aile bis way out of the salons, half stifling amidst the 
throng of lady-purchasers who were making quite a triumph 
of the bazaar. And yonder, in the depths of the gloom ha 
could picture Balvat running and running on till ho dis¬ 
appeared from sight; while the corpse of Lavouve seemed to 
him like a buffet of atrocious irony dealt to noisy and delu¬ 
sive charity. 


II 

erirjT akd flesh 

TIow delightful was the quietude of the lill'o ground floor 
overlooking a strip of garden in the Hue Corlcit, wliere 
good Abbe Hose resided I Ilcroahouts there was not even a 
rumble of wheels, or an echo of the panting breath of Paris, 
which one heard on the other side of the height of Mont¬ 
martre. The deep silence and sle('py peacefulness were 
suggestive of some distant provincial town. 

Beven o’clock had struck, the dusk had gathered slowly, 
and Pierre was in the humble dining-room, waiting for the 
fcmmc-dc-7niiw/jc to place the soup upon the table. Abbi 
Hose, anxious at having seen so little of him fur a month 
past, had written asking him to come to dinner, in order that 
they might have a quiet chat concerning their afl'airs. From 
time to time Pierre still gave his friend money for charitable 
purposes; in fact, ever since the days of the asylum in the 
Rue do Charonne, they had had accounts together, which 
they periodically settled. So that evening after dinner they 
were to talk of it all, and see if tliey tould not do even 
more than they had hitherto done. Tho good old priest W'as 
quite radiant at the thought of tho peaceful evening 
W'hich he was about to spend in attending to the affairs of 
his beloved poor; for therein lay his only amusement, the 
sole pleasure to which he persistently and passionately re- 
turn«4, in spite of all the worries that his inconsiderate 
charity had already so often brought hijn. 

Glad to be able to procure his friend this pleasure, Pierre, 
on his side, grew calmer, and found relief and moruentary 
repose in sharing tho otlier’s simple repast and yielding to all 
tlm kindlinoss around him, fur from his usual worries. He 
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remenibcrecl the vacant bed at tlio Asylum, vbit b 
Duvillard had promised to keep in reserve until ho shouKl 
have asked Abb6 Eose if ho knew of any case of desliinlioii 
particularly worthy of interest; and so before silting down 
to table he spoke of the matter. 

‘ Destitution worthy of interest! ’ rei>lied Abb6 Hose, 
‘ah! my dear child, every case is worthy of interest. And 
when it’s a question of old toiler.s v.’ithout work the only 
trouble is that of selection, tho .angni.di of choosing one and 
leaving so many others in distress.’ Nevertheless, painful 
tlioiigh his scruples were, he .strove to think and come to .some 
decision. ‘ 1 know the case whieh will suit you,’ ho said iit 
la.it. ‘It’s certainly one of tho greatest suffering and 
wretchedness ; and, so humble a one, too—an old car))enter 
of seventy-five, who ha.s been living on public charity during 
the eight or ten years that ho ha.5 been unable to find work. 
I don’t know his name, everybody calks him “ the big Old’nn.” 
There are times when he docs not como to my Saturday 
distributions for W'eeks together. Wo shall have to look for 
him at once. I think that ho sleeps at tho Night Kotugo in 
the Hue d’Orscl when lack of room there doe.sn’t force him 
to spend tho night crouching behind some palings. Shall we 
go down tho Hue d’Or.sel tlii.s evening ? ’ 

Ahb6 Eo.so’s eye.s beamed brightly as ho spoke, for thi.s 
proposal of his signilied a great debauch, tho ta.sting of 
forbidden fruit. Ho had been reproached so often and so 
roughly with his visits to those who had fallen to the deepest 
want and misery, that in spito of his overflowing, apostolic 
compassion, ho now scarcely dared to go near them. However, 
he continued: ‘Is it agreed, my child? Only thi.s once? 
Besides, it is our only means of linding the’ big Old’un. You 
■won’t have to stop with me later than eleven. And I should 
so like to show you all that 1 You will ego what terrililo 
Bufi'erings there arc! And perhaps wo may bo fortunate 
enough to relievo some poor creature or other.’ 

I’icrre smiled at the juvenile ardour displayed by this old 
man with snowy hair. ‘It’s agreed, my dear Abbe,’ ho 
responded, ‘ I shall ho very pleased to .spend my whole evening 
with you, for I feel it will do me good to follow you once more 
on one of those rambles which used to fill our hearts with 
grief and joy.’ 

At this moment tho servant brought in the soup ; however, 
just as the two priests were taking tbeir scats a discreet ring 

v 
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hearth, anil in (hat black room, where never a sound of wheels 
disturbed the silence of the slumberous past, that she dared to 
speak. 

‘ Yes, my fritmd,’ she said, ‘ I am not satisfied with 
Gerard's health. You w'ill see him yourself, for he promised 
to come home early and dine with me. Oh I I’m well aware 
that ho looks bifj; and stroii"; but to know him properly one 
must have mirscd and watched him as I have done 1 What 
trouble I had to rear him! In reality he is at the mercy of 
any petty ailment. Ilis slightest complaint becomes serious 
illness. And the life lie leads does not conduce to good health.’ 

She paused and sighed, hesitating to carry her confession 
further. 

‘ lie leads the life ho can,’ slowly responded the Marquis 
de klorigny, of whoso delicate profile, and proud, yet loving 
bearing, little could be seen in the gloom. ‘ As ho was unable 
to endure military life, and as even the fatigues of diplomacy 
frighten you, what would you have him do? lie can only 
live apart pending the final collapse, uhilo this abominable 
liepublic is dragging Fi’anco to the grave.’ 

‘No doubt, my friend. And yet it is just that idle life 
which frightens mo. He is losing in it all that was good and 
healthy in him. I don’t refer merely to the liaisons which 
wo have had to tolerate. 'The last one, which I found so 
much dilliculty in countenancing at the outset, so contrary 
did it seem to all my ideas and beliefs, has since seemed to 
me to exercise almost a good intluence. Only he is now 
emtering his thirty-sixth year, and can he continue living in 
this fashion without object or duties ? If ho is ailing it is 
perhaps precisely because he does nothing, holds no position, 
and serves no purpose.’ Her voice again quavered. ‘ And 
then, my friend, since you force mo to tell you everything, I must 
own that 1 am not in good health myself. I have had several 
fainting fits of late, and have consulted a doctor. The truth 
is, that I may go olT at any moment.’ 

With a quiver, Morigny leant forward in the still deepen¬ 
ing gloom, and tried to take hold of her hands. ‘ You 1 
what, am I to lose you, my last affection 1 ’ he faltered, ‘ I 
who h.avo seen the old world I belong to crumble away, I 
who only live in the hope that you at all events will still be 
here to close my eyes ! ’ 

But she begged him not to increase her grief: ‘ No, no, 
don’t take my hands, don’t kiss them I Hemain there in tha 
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shade, where I can scarcely see you. . . . Wo have loved one 
another so long without aught to cause sliamo or regret: and 
that will prove our strength—our divine strength—till wo 
reach the grave. . . . And if you were to touch me, if I were 
to feel you too near me I could not finish, for I have not 
done so yet.’ 

As soon as ho had relapsed into silence and immobility, 
she continued: ‘ If I were to die to-morrow, Gfirnrd would not 
even find hero the little fortime which ho still fancies is in 
my hands. Tlie dear child has often cost mo largo sums of 
money without apparently being conscious of it. I ought to 
have been more severe, moro prudent. Hut what would you 
have? Iluin is at hand, I have always been too weak a 
mother. And do you now understand in what anguish I live ? 
I ever have tho thought that if I dio G6rard will not even 
possess enough to live on, for ho is incapable of eflectiiig tho 
miracle which I renew each day, in order to keep the house, 
up on a docent footing. . . . Ah I I know him, so supine, so 
sickly, in spite of his proud bearing, unable to do anything, 
even conduct himself. And so what will become of him, will 
ho not fall into tho most dire distress ? ’ 

Then her tears llovred freely, her heart opened and bled, 
for she foresaw what must happen after her death : the 
collap.se of her race and of a whole world in the person of that 
big child. And tho ilarquis, still motionless but distracted, 
feeling that ho had no title to olfor his own fortune, suddenly 
understood her, foresaw in what disgrace this fresh disaster 
would culminate. 

‘ Ah! my poor friend! ’ he said at last in a voice trembling 
with revolt and grief. ‘ So you have agreed to that marriage 
—yos, that abominable marriage with that woman’s daughter 1 
Yet you swore it should never be! You would rather witness 
tho collapse of everything, you said. And now you aro 
consenting, I can fcol it! ’ 

She still wept on in that black, silent drawing-rOf)m heforo 
the chimncy-picce where tho fire had died out. Did not 
Gerard’s marriage to Camillo mean a happy ending for herself, 
a certainty of leaving her son wealthy, loved, and seated at 
the banquet of life? However, a last feeling of rebellion 
arose within her. ‘ No, no,’ she exclaimed, ‘ I don’t consent, I 
swear to you that I don’t consent as yet. I am fighting with 
my whole strength, waging an incessant battle, tho torture of 
which you cannot imagine.’ 
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Then, in all sincerity, she foresaw the liteliliood of defeat. 
‘Il l should some day give way, my friend, at all events 
believe that I feel, as fully as you do, how abominable such a 
marriage must he. It will bo the end of our race and our 
honour!’ 

This cry profoundly stirred the Marquis, and he was nnahio 
to add a word. Haughty and uncompromising Catholic and 
Jioyalist that ho was, ho, on his side also, expected nothing but 
the supremo collapse. Yet how heart-rending was tlio 
thought that this noble woman, so dearly and so purely loved, 
would prove one of the victims of the catastrophe! And 
in the shrouding gloom ho found coui-ago to Kneel before 
her, take her hand, and kiss it. 

Just as the servant was at Inst bringing a liglited lamp 
Gerard made his appearance. The past-century charm of the 
old liouis XVI. drawing-room, with its pale woodwork, again 
became apjiarent in the soft light. In order that his moiher 
might not bo over-saddened by liis fniiuro to dine wiih her 
that evening the j’oung man had put on an air of bri.sk 
gaiety; and when bo had explained that some friends were 
waiting for him, she at once released him from his promise, 
happy as she felt at seeing him so merry. 

‘ Go, go, my dear boy,’ said she, ‘ but mind you do not tire 
yourself too much. ... I am goijig to keep Morigny ; and the 
General and Larombiero are coming at nine o’clock. So be 
easy, I shall have someone with mo, to keep mo from fretting 
and feeling lonely.’ 

In this wise Gerard after sitting down for a moment and 
chatting with the JIarquis was able to slip away, dress and 
betake hunsclf to the Cafe Anglais. 

When he reached it women in fur cloaks were already 
climbing tho stairs, fashionable and merry parties were filling 
the private rooms, tho electric lights shefco brilliantly, and 
tho walls vibrated with tho stir of feverish pleasure and 
debauchery. In tho room which Baron Buvillard had 
engaged tho young man found an extraordinary display, tho 
most superb flowers, and a profu.sion of plato and crystal as 
for a royal gala. Tho pomp with which Iho six covers were 
laid called forth a smile; while the bill of faro and the 
wine-list promised marvels, all the rarest and most expensive 
things that could be selected. 

‘ It’s stylish, isn’t it ? ’ exclaimed Silviano, who was already 
therewith Duvillard, Fonseguo and Duthil. ‘I just wanted 
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to make your influential critic open liis eyes a little 1 ^Yhon 
one treats a journalist to such a dinner as this, he has got to 
bo amiable, hasn’t ho ? ’ 

In her desire to conquer it had occuiTcd to the young 
woman to array herself in the most amazing fashion. Her 
gown of yellow satin, covered with old Alencon lace, was cut 
low at the neck; and she had put on all her diamonds, a 
necklace, a diadem, shoulder-knots, bracelets and rings. 
With her candid, girlish face, she looked like some Virgin in 
a missal, a Queen-Virgin, laden with the offerings of all 
Christendom. 

‘ W’ell, svcll, you look so prctty,’said Gerard, who sometimes 
jested with her, ‘that I think it will do all the same.’ 

‘ Ah I ’ slio repluff w'ith equanimity. ‘ Yon consider mo a 
bit vulgar, I see. Y'our opinion is that a simple little dinner 
and a modest gown would have shown letter taste. But 
ah 1 my dear fellow, you don’t know the way to get round 
men! ’ 

Duvillard signified his approval, for lie was d(dighted tO 
be able to show her in all her glory, adorned like an idol. 
Fonseguo, for his part, talked of die.raonds, saying that they 
were now doubtful investments, as the day wlicn they would 
become articles of current manufacture was fast approaching, 
thanks to the electrical furnace and other inventions. Mean¬ 
time Duthil, with an air of ecstasy and the dainty gestures of 
a lady’s maid, hovered around the young woman, either 
smoothing a rebellious bow or arranging some fold cd her 
lace. 

‘But I say,’ resumed Silviane, ‘your critic seems to be aa 
ill-bred man, for he’s keeping us waiting.’ 

Indeed, the critic arrived a quarter of an hour late, and 
while apologising, ho expressed his regret that he shonld he 
obliged to leavo at half-past nine, for he was absolutMy com* 
pelled to put in an appearance at a little theatre in the But 
Pigalle. Ho w'as a big fellow of fifty with broad shoulders 
and a full, boarded face. Ilis most disagreeable character¬ 
istic was the narrow dogmatic pedantiy which he had 
acquired at the licolo Normale, and had never since been 
able to shake off. All his herculean efforts to be sce^c^ 
and frivolous, and the twenty years he had spent in Baris 
mingling with every section of society, had failM to rid Um 
of it. Magister he was, and mapister be remain^, even itt 
his most strenuous flights of imagination and audacity. From 
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the moment of his arrival he tried to show himself enraptured 
with Silviane. Naturally enough, he already knew her by 
Bight, and had even criticised her on one occasion in five or 
six contemptuous lines. However, the sight of her there, 
in full beauty, clad like a queen, and presented by four in¬ 
fluential protectors, filled him with emotion; and he was 
struck with the idea that nothing would be more Parisian and 
less pedantic than to assert she had some talent and give her 
his support. 

They had seated themselves at table, and the repast 
proved a magnificent one, the service ever prompt and assidu¬ 
ous, an attendant being allotted to each diner. WJiilo 
the flowers scattered perfume through the room, and the 
plate and crystal glittered on the snowy cloth, an abundanco 
of delicious and unexiiected dishes was handed round—a 
sturg(ion from liiissia, prohibited game, truffles as bigas eggs, 
and hothouse fruit as full of flavour as if it were naturally 
matured. It was money flung out of window, simply for the 
pleasure of wasting more than other people, and eating what 
they could not procure. The influential critic, though 
lie di.splaye.d tlie ease of a man accustomed to every sort of 
fe.stivity, really felt astonished at it all, and became servile, 
promising his support, and pledging himself far more than he 
really wished to. Moreover, ho showed himself very gay, 
found some witty remarks to repeat, and even some rather 
ribald jests. But when the champagne appeared after the 
roast and the grand burgundies, his ovor-cxcitcmciit brought 
him back perforce to his real nature. The conversation had 
now turned on Corneille’s ‘Polycucto’ and the part of 
‘ Paulino,’ in which Silviane wished to make her di^hid at the 
Comf'dio Franijaiso. This extraordinary caprice, which had 
quite revolted the influential critic a w^k previously, now 
seemed to him simply a bold enterprise in which the young 
woman might even prove victorious if she consented to listen 
to his advice. And, once started, he delivered quite a lecture 
on the part, boldly assorting that no actress had over yet 
understood it properly, for at the outset Paulino was simply 
a well-meaning little botirgeoise, and the beauty of her con¬ 
version at the finish arose from the working of a miracle, a 
stroke of heavenly grace which endowed her with something 
divine. This was not the opinion of Silviane, who from the 
first lines regarded Pauline as the ideal heroine of some 
symbolical legend. However, as the critic talked on and on, 
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ehe bail to feign approval; and ho was delighted at finding 
her so beautiful and docile beneath his ferrule. At last, as 
ten o’clock was striking, he rose and tore out of the hot and 
reeking room in order to attend to his work. 

‘ Ah ! my dears,' cried Silviane, ‘ he's a nice bore is that 
critic of yours ! What a fool he is with his idea of raulino 
being a little hourijeoise I I would have given him a line 
dressing if it weren’t for the fact that I have some need of 
him. Ah 1 no, it’s too idiotic 1 Pour mo out a glass of cham¬ 
pagne, I want something to set mo right after all that I ’ 

The fdtc then took quite an intimate turn between the 
four men who remained and that baro-armed, barc-breasted 
girt, covered with diamonds. From the neighbouring 
passages and rooms came bursts of laiiglitor and sounds of 
kissing, all the stir and mirth of the debaiiclicry now filling 
the house; while beneath the windows torrents of vehicles 
and pedestrians streamed along the Boulevards where reigned 
the wild fever of pleasure and harlotry. 

‘A’o, don’t open it, or I shall catch cold!’ resumed 
Silviane, addressing F'onsegue as he stepped towards the 
window. ‘Are you so very warm then? I’m just comfort¬ 
able. . , . But, Duvillaid, my good fellow, please order some 
more champagne. It’s wonderful what a thirst your critic has 
given mo! ’ 

Amidst the blinding glare of the lamps and the perfume of 
the flowers and wines, one almost stifled in the room. And 
Silviane was seized with an iri-esistiblo desire for a spree, a 
desire to tipple and amuse herself in some vulgar fashion, as 
in her bygone days. A few glasses of champagne brought 
her to full pitch, and she showed the boldest and giddiest 
gaiety. The others, who had never before seen her so lively, 
began on their side to feel much amused. A.s Fon.seguo was 
obliged to go to his ollico she embraced him ‘like a daughter,’ 
as she expressed it. However, on remaining alone with the 
others she indulged in great freedom of speech, which became 
more and more marked as her intoxication increased. And 
to the class of men with whom she consorted her great 
attraction, as she W’as well aware, lay in the circumstance 
that with her virginal countenance and her air of ideal purity 
was coupled the most monstrous perversity ever displayed by 
any shameless woman. Despite her innocent blue eyes and 
lily-like candour, she would give rein, particularly when 
she was drunk, to the most diabolical of fancies. 
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Duvillaivl let Lot drink on, but sbo guessed Lis tLougLti, 
like sLo guessed tLo.so of tlio otLcrs, and simply smiled wLila 
concocting impossihlo stories and descanting fantastically in 
the language of the gutter. And seeing her there in Lor 
dazzling gonni fit for a queenly virgin, and hearing her pour 
forth the vilest words, they thought lirr most wondoi'fully droll. 
IIoweYC’T, when sho had drunk as niucli champagne as she 
cart'd for and was half crazy, a novel idea suddenly occurred 
to her, 

‘1 say, my children,’sIio cuclaimed, ‘wo are snroly not 
going to stop here. It's so precious slow! You shall taka 
mo to the Chaniber of Horrors—eh? just to finish the 
evening. I want to hoar Li'gras sing “ La Chemise,’’ chat 
song which all Paris is running to hear him sing.’ 

Hut Duvillard indignantly rebelled: ‘Oh! no,’said ho; 
‘most certainly not. It’s a vile song and I’ll never tako you 
to such an abominable place.’ 

IJo-wovor, sbo did not appear to hear him. Sho had 
already slaggercd to her feet and was arranging her hair 
before a looking-glass. ‘ I ust d to live at Montmartre,’she 
said, ‘ and it’ll anmso mo to go back there. And, besides, 
I want to find out if this Legras is a Legras that I knew’, 
oh 1 ever so long ago 1 Come, up you get, and let na 
be off!’ 

‘ Hut my dear girl,’ pleaded Duvillard, ‘wo can’t tako you 
into that don dressed as you are! Just fancy your entering 
that place in a low’-ncckcd gown and covered with diamonds! 
"Why everyone would jeer at us 1 Come, Gerard, just toll her 
to ho a little reasonable.’ 

C>6rard, equally offended by the idea of such a freak, was 
quite willing to intervene. Hut sho closed Lis mouth with 
her gloved hand and repeated with tho gay obstinacy of 
intoxication: ‘ Pooli, it will bo all tlTo more amusing if 
they do jeer at us! Come, let us be off, let us bo off, 
quick! ’ 

Thereupon, Duthil who had boon listening with a sinila 
and tho air of a man of ph'asuro whom nothing astonishes or 
displeases, gallantly took her part. ‘ Hut, my dear Baron, 
everybody goes to tho Cliamber of Horrors,’ said he. ‘ Why 
I myself have taken tho noblest ladies there, and precisely to 
hear that song of Legras, which is no worse than anything 
else.’ 

‘ Ah I you heat what Duthil says! ’ cried Silviano. ‘ Ho ’0 
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a dipnty, ho is, aiitl ho wouldn’t go thoro it ho Ihouglit it 
would compromise his honorability ! ’ 

Then, as Duvillard still struggled on in despair at tho 
idea of exhibiting himself with her i!i such a scandalous 
placo, she became all tho merrier: ‘ W('I1, my dear fellow, 
please yourself. I don’t need you. You and Gerard can go 
homo if yon lil;o. But I’m going to Montmartre with 
Buthil. You’ll take charge of me, won't you, Duthil, oh ? ’ 
However, the Baron was in no wise <!isposed to let the 
evening finish in tliat fashion. The more idea of it gave him 
a shock, and he had to resign hiiiiself to tho girl’s stutiboru 
caprice, 'fho only consolation Iso could think of was to 
securo Gerard’s presence, for the young man, with r.omo 
lingering sense of decorum still obstinately l•e^u.s( d to malm 
one of tlio party. Ho tho Baron took his hands and detained 
him, repeating in urgent tones that ho begged hi’o to eomo 
as an essential mark of fricndnb.ip. And at last the wife’s 
lover and daughter’s sister had to give way to tho man who 
W.as the former’s husband and the latter's lather. 

Hilviaiio was immensely amused by it all, and, iiidisereelly 
thco-ing and thou-ing Gerard, suggested that Ir:- at least owi-d 
the Baron .some little compliance witli bis wislu s. 

Duvillard pretended not to hear htr. He was listening to 
Duthil, who told him that there vvas a sort of box in a corner 
of the Chamber of Horrors, in which one could in somo 
measure conceal oneself. And then, as Hilviaiio’s carriage — 
a largo closed landau, whoso coachmnn, a sturdy handsome 
fellow, sat w'aiting impassively 0 }i his box—was down below, 
they started oIT. 

Tho Chamber of Horrors was installed in premises on the 
Boulevard de Hochechouart, formerly occupied by a cafe 
whose proprietor had become bankrupt.' It was a suffocating 
place, narrow, irregular, with all sorts of twists, turns, and 
secluded nooks, and a lov.' and sint)ky ceding. And nothing 
could have been moro rudimentary than its decorations. Tiio 
walls bad simply been placarded with posters of violent hues, 

' Those who know rmia will identify the silo selected hy M. Zota na 
that where ‘ Coloncd ’ IiisLoime of tho Coinninnc installed his den lha 
‘ Bagne ’ somo years apo. IJowevor, such places ns tho ‘ Chamber ot 
liorrors' nowadays abound in the luipliboiuliood of Montmartre, and it 
must bo admitted that wliilst they aro fretjuontod hy certain classes ol 
Frenchmen they owe much of their success in a iiccuniary sense to the 
patronage of foreigners. Among tho latter, Euglithmen arc particularly 
couspicuoas.—Tratis. 
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f-o'.no of tiio ci'iulost character, sliowin" the barest of female 
ligurcH. Behind a piano at one end there was a little plat¬ 
form reached by a curtained doorway. For the rest, one 
simply found a number of bare w'ooden forms set along¬ 
side the veriest pot-house tables, on whicli the glasses 
containing various beverages left round and sticky marks. 
There was no luxury, no artistic feature, no cleanliness even. 
Globcless gas burners flared freely, heating a dense mist 
compounded of tobacco smoko and human breath. Per¬ 
spiring, apoplectical faces could bo perceived through this 
veil, and an acrid odour increased the intoxication of the 
assembly, which excited itself with louder and louder 
shouts at each fresh song. It had been sufficient for an 
enterprising fellow to set up these hoards, bring out 
Legras, accompanied by two or tlirco girls, make him sing 
his frantic and abominable songs, and in two or three 
evenings overwhelming success had come, all Paris being 
enticed and flocking to the place, which for ten years or so 
Lad failed to pay as a mere cafe, where by way of amuse¬ 
ment potty cits had been simply allowed their daily games 
at dominoes. ' 

And the change had been caused by tlic passion for filth, 
the irresistible attraction exercised by all that brought 
shame and disgust. The Paris of enjoyment, the hour- 
gcoisie which held all wealth and power, which would 
relinquish nought of cither, though it was surfeited and 
gradually wearying of both, simply hastened to the place in 
order that obscenity and insult might bo flung in its face. 
Hypnotised, as it were, while staggering to its fall, it felt a 
need of being spat upon. And what a frightful symptom 
there lay in it all; those condemned ones rushing upon dirt 
of their own accord, voluntarily baslcuing*their own decom¬ 
position by that unquenchable thirst for the vile, which 
attracted men, reputed to bo grave and upright, and lovely 
women of the most perfect grace and luxury, to all the beastli¬ 
ness of that low den ! 

At one of the tables nearest the stage sat little Princess 
Rosemondo do Harn, with wild eyes and quivering nostrils, 
delighted as she felt at now being able to satisfy her curiosity 
regarding the depths of Paris life. Young Hyacinthe had 
resigned himself to the task of bringing her, and correctly 
buttoned up in his long frock-coat, he was indulgent enough 
to refrain from any marked expression of boredom. At a 
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neighbouring table they had found a shadowy Spaniard of 
their acquaintance, a so-called Bourse jobber, Bergaz, who 
had been introduced to the Princess by Janzen, and usually 
attended her entertainments. They virtually knew nothing 
about him, not even if he really earned at the Bourse all the 
money which he sometimes spent so lavishly, and which 
enabled him to dress with alTectod elegance. Ilis slim, lofty 
figure was not without a certain air of distinction, but his red 
lips spoke of strong passions, and his bright eyes were those 
of a boast of prey. That evening he had two young fellows 
with him, one Bossi, a short, swarthy Italian, who had coma 
to Paris as a painter’s model, and had soon glided into tho 
lazy life of certain disreputable callings, and the other, 
Sanfaute, a born Parisian blackguard, a pale, beardless, 
vicious and impudent stripling of La Chapclle, whose long, 
curly hair fell down upon either side of his bony cheeks. 

‘ Oh I pray now I ’ feverishly said Bosemondo to Bergaz ; 

‘ as you seem to know all these horrid people, just show me 
some of the celebrities. Aren’t there some thieves and 
murderers among them ? ’ 

Ho laughed shrilly, and in a bantering way replied: 

‘ But you know these people well enough, madame. That 
pretty, pink, delicate-looking wojnan over yonder is an 
American lady, tho wife of a consul, whom, I believe, you 
receive at your house. That other on the right, that tall 
brunette who shows such queenly dignity, is a Countess, whoso 
carriage passes yours every day in the Bois. And tho thin 
one yonder, whose eyes glitter like those of a sho-wolf, is tho 
particular friend of a high official, who is well known for his 
reputation of austerity.’ 

But she stopped him, in vexation; ‘ I know, I know. 
But the others, those of tlie lower classes, those whom one 
comes to see.’ 

Then she w'ent on asking questions, and seeking for 
terrifying and mysterious countenances. At last, t\TO men 
seated in a corner ended by attracting her attention; one of them 
a very young fellow with a pale, pinched face, and the other an 
ageless individual who, besides being buttoned up to his neck 
in an old coat, had pulled his cap so low over his eyes, that 
one saw httle of his face beyond the beard which fringed it. 
Before these two stood a couple of mugs of beer, which they 
drank slowly and in silence. 

‘ You are making a great mistake, my dear,’ s.aid IJya' 
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cinlhe with a frank laugh, ‘ if you are looking for brigands in 
disguisfi. That poor follow with tho pale face, Avho surely 
doesn’t have food to eat every day, was my schoolfellow at 
Condorcet 1 ’ 

Bergaz expressed his amazement, ‘^\hat! you knew 
lilalhis at Condorcet 1 After all, though, you’re right, he re¬ 
ceived a college education. Ah! and so you know him. A 
very romaikablc young man ho is, though want is throttling 
him. Jhit, I say, the oilier one, his companion, you don’t 
know Imn ? ’ 

llyacinthc, after looking at the man with the cap-hidden 
face, was already shaking his head, when Bergaz suddenly 
gave him a nudge as a signal to keep quiet, and by way of 
explanation he muttered: ‘Hush! ILre’s Itaphaiicl. I’ve 
been cli. trusting him for some time p:ist. Whenever he 
appears au} where, the pudicc are not far ofi’.’ 

Bajihrinel vra:’. another of the vague, nn slerious Anarchists 
w hom Jiiny.cn Jjad piv/cnti d to tho IViueess by ^\■ily of satisfy¬ 
ing her momentary jmssian for revolutionism. This one, 
tliougli Iw was a fat, gay, little m;iii, with a doll-like face and 
cliildish nose, which almost ilis:!ppeared bclwcon his putl'y 
cdieek.s, had tlie reimtaiion of bCiig a thorougli desjxu-ado ; 
and at public meetings ho certainly shoiitial for lire and 
murder v.ilh all his limgs. However, although ho had 
already V.een compromised in various afi'air.s, he had iinsiriahly 
managed to .save his own bacon, whilst his companions wore 
kept under lock and key ; and this tliey were now bcgiiming to 
think somewhat singular. 

lie at once shook hands with tho Princess in a jovial way, 
took a seat near her without being invited, and forthwith 
denounced the dirty homycoisie whieh caino to wallow 
in places of ill fame. Jtosemondo was ^lelighted, and en¬ 
couraged him, but otheiM near by began to get angry, and 
Bergaz examined him rvitli his [)ii reiug eyes, li!;o a man of 
energy who acts, and lets others talk. Kow and then, too, ho 
exchanged quick glances of intelligence with his silent 
lieutenants, Banfauto and Uos.d,who plainly belonged to him, 
both body and .* 10111 . They vrere the oars who found their 
profit in Anarchy, practising it to its logical conclusions, 
whether in crime or in vice. 

Meantime, pending the arrival of Logras with his ‘Flowers 
of the Pavement,’ two female vocalists had followed one 
another on the stage, the first fat and tho second thin, one 
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cliimiping some silly love songs with an under current of dirt, 
and the other shouting the coarsest of refrains, in a most 
violent, fighting voiee. Bhe had just finished amidst a storm 
of bravos, when the assembly, stirred to incmment and eager 
for a laugh, suddenly exploded once more. Silviano was 
entering the little box at one end of the hull. When she ap¬ 
peared erect in the full light, with bare arms and shoulders, 
looking like a planet in her gown of yellow satin and her blazing 
diamonds, there arose a most formidable uproar, shouts, 
jeers, hisses, laughter and growls mingled vritli ferocious 
applause. And the scandal increased, and the vilest expres¬ 
sions flew about as soon as Duvillard, Gerard and Duthil also 
showed themselves, looking very serious and dignified with 
their white tics and spreading shirt fronts. 

‘ We told you so! ’ muttered Duvillard, who was much 
annoyed with the affair, while Gerard tried to conceal himself 
in a dim corner. 

She, however, smiling and enchanted, faced tho pnhJic, 
accepting the storm with the candid bearing of a foolish 
virgin, much as one inhales the vivifying air of the open when 
it bears down upon one in a squall. And, indeed, she herself 
had sprung from tho sphere before her, its atmo.sphero was 
her native air. 

‘Well, what of it?’ she said replying to tho Daron who 
wanted her to sit dowm. ‘ Tln^y are merry. It’s very nice. 
Oh 1 I’m really amusing myself ! ’ 

‘ Why yes, it’s very nice,’ declared Duthil, who in lilro 
fashion set himself at his case. ‘ Silviano is right, people 
naturally like a laugh now and then 1 ’ 

Amidst tho uproar which did not cease, little Princess 
Rosemondo rose enthusiastically to got a better view. ‘ Wliy 
it’s your father who’s with that woman, Silviane; ’ she said to 
Ilyacinthe, ‘just look at them 1 Well, ho certainly has plenty 
of bounce to show himself hero with her I ’ 

Ily-acintho, however, refused to look. It didn’t Interest 
him, his father was an idiot, only a child would lose his head 
over a girl in that fashion. And with his contempt for 
woman tho young man became positively insulting. 

‘ You try my nerves, my dear fellow,’ said Itosemondo 
as she sat dowm. ‘ You are the child with your silly ideas 
about us. And as for your father he does quite right to 
love that girl. I find her very pretty indeed, quite ador¬ 
able 1 ’ ■ 



vras euwujr duo to hi.i so-called ‘Flowers of the Pavement 
for till tbo foulness and suffering of tiie lower spheres, tJia 
whole aboininablo sore of the social hell created by tlio rich, 
shrieked aloud in these soiiijs in words of filth and fire and 
blood. 

A prelude was played on the piano, and Legras standing 
there in his velvet jacket sang ‘La Chemise,’ tbo horrible 
song which brought all Paris to hear him. All the last and 
vice that crowd the streets of the great city appeared with 
their filth and their poison; and amid the spectacle of tVoman 
stripped, degraded, ill-treated, dragged through the mire 
and cast into a cesspool, there rang out the crime of the 
bourgeoisie. But the scorching insult of it nil was less in 
the words themselves than in the manner in which Legras 
cast them in the faces of tlio ricli, the happy, the beautiful 
ladies who came to listen to him. Under the low ceiling, 
amidst tlio smoke from the pipes, in tho blinding glaro of 
the gas, he sent his lines flying through the assembly like 
expectorations, projected by a whirlw’ind of furious con¬ 
tempt. And when ho had finished there came delirium ; tho 
beautiful ladies did not even think of wiping away the 
many affronts they had received but applauded frantically. 
The whole assembly stamped and shouted, and wallowed, dis¬ 
tracted, in its ignominy. 

‘ Bravo 1 bravo!' tho little Princess repeated in her shrill 
voice. ‘ It’s astonishing, astonishing, prodigious! ’ 

And Silviano, whose intoxication seemed to have increased 
since she had been there, in the depths of that fiery furnace, 
made herself particularly conspicuous by tho manner in 
which she clapped her hands and shouted; ‘ It’s he, it’s my 
Legras I I really must kiss him, he’s pleased me so much ! ’ 

Duvillard, now fairly exasperated, wished to take her off 
by force. But she clung to tho hand-rest of the box, and 
shouted yet more loudly, though without auy show of 
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_ It became necessary to parley with her. Yes, sbe 
ling to go off and let them drive her home; but, first 
she must embrace Legras, who was an old friend of 
hers. ‘Go and wait for mo in the carriage I' she said, ‘I 
will be with you in a moment.’ 

Just as the assembly was at last becoming calmer, Eose- 
monde perceived that the box was emptying ; and her own 
curiosity being satisfied, she thought of prevailing on 
llyacintho to see her home, lie, who had listened to Jjcgras 
in a languid way without even applauding, was now talking 
of Norway with Eevgaz, who piaitonded that he had travelled 
in the North. Oh I the fiords ! oh 1 the ic(!-bound lakes ! oh ! 
the pure lily-wliite, chaste coldness of the eternal winter! 
It was only amid such surroundings, said Ilyacinthe, that ho 
could understand woman and love, like a kiss of the very 
snow itself. 

‘ Shall wo go off there to-morrow ? ’ exclaimed the Prin¬ 
cess with her vivacious effrontery. ‘ I’ll sliut up niy house 
and .slip the key under the door.’ 

Then she added that she u-a.s je.sting, of course. But 
Bergaz knew her to be quite cupuhh of sucii a freak; arid at 
the idea that she might shut igr her Jit(!o mansion and 
perhaps leave it unprotected ho exchanged a quiclc glance 
with iSanfaute and Eo.s.si, wlio still sniih'd in silence. Ah ! 
what an opportunity for a fine stroke ! Wliat an opportunity 
to get back some of the xvcalth of the commimiiy appro¬ 
priated by the blackguard boiinjcoitiic ! 

Meantime Raphanol, after applauding Legras, was looking 
all round the place with his little grey, sharp eyes. And at 
last young Mathis and his companion, the ill-clad individual, 
of whose face only a scrap of beard could be seem, attracted 
his attention. They had neither laughed nor applauded; 
they seemed to bo simply a couple of tired fellows wlio were 
resting, and in whose opinion one is best hidden in the midst 
of a ci'owd. 

Then, all at once Eaphancl|turncd towards Bergaz, saying: 

‘ That’s surely little Jlathis over yonder. But who’s that 
with him ? ’ 

Bergaz made an evasive gesture; he did not knov.’. 
However, he no longer took his eyes from Kaphancl. And 
ho saw the other feign indifleronco at what followed, and 
finish his beer and take his leave, with the jesting remark 
that he had an appointment with a lady at a neighbouring 
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omnibus office. No sooner Lad he gone than Borgaz rose, 
sprang over some of the forms and jostled people in order to 
reach little Mathis, in whoso oar he whispered a few words. 
And the young man at once left his table, taking his com¬ 
panion and pushing him outside through an occasional exit. 
It was all so rapidly accomplished that none of the general 
public paid attention to the flight. 

‘ Wiiat is it ? ’ said the 1‘rincess to Bergaz, when he had 
quietly resumed his seat between llossi and Sanfaute. 

‘Oh! nothing, I merely wished to shako hands with 
Mathis as ho was going off.’ 

'J'hereupon Itosemondo announced that she meant to do 
tlio same. Nerertlioless, she lingered a moment longer and 
again spoke of Norway on perceiving that nothing could 
impassion llyacinthe cxce])t the idea of the eternal snow, the 
intense, i)urifying cold of the poi;ir regions. In his poem on 
the ‘ End of Woman,' a composition of somo thirty line.'., 
which ho hop('d ho should never linish, ho thought of intro¬ 
ducing a, fori st of frozen pines by way of final scene. How¬ 
ever, the Princess had risen and was gaily reverting to lu r 
jest, declaring that she meant to take him homo to drink a 
cup of tea and arrange their trip to the Pole, when an in¬ 
voluntary exclamation fell fiom Bergaz, who, while listening, 
had kept his eyes on the doorway. 

‘ Mondesir 1 I was sure of it I’ 

'J'liero had appeared at tlio entranco a short, sinewy, 
hroad-baekfsl little man, about w'hosc round face, bunqjy fore¬ 
head and snub nose there seemed to ho much military rough- 
mvss. Ono might have thought him a non-commissioned 
offieor in civilian altiro. lie gazed over the whole room, and 
seemed at once dismayed and disa])pointed. 

Bergaz, however, wishing to account for his exclamation, 
resumed in an easy way: ‘ Ah! I said Ihore was a smell of 
tho police here ! You see that follow’, don't you?—he’s a 
detective, a very elev(‘r ono, named kloud^sir, who had some 
trouble when ho was in the army. Just look at him, snifiiiig 
like a dog that has lost scout I Well, well, my brave follow', 
if you’ve been told of any game you may look and look for it, 
the bird’s flown already 1 ’ 

Once outside, when Ror(;mondo had prevailed on 
llyacinthe to seo her homo, thi‘y hastened to get into the 
brougham, which was waiting for them, for near at hand 
they perceived Silviauo’s landau, with tho majestic coachman 
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motionless on his box, while Duvillarcl, Gdrarcl, anil Duthil 
still stood v/ailing on the kerbstojie. They had been there 
for nearly twenty niiuntes already, in the semi-darkness of 
that outer boulevard, where all the vices of the poor districts 
of Paris were on the prowl. They woro roughly jostled by 
drunkards; and shadowy women brushed against them as 
they went by whispering beneath the oaths and blows of 
bullies. And tlicvo were couples seeking the darkness under 
the trees, and lingering on the benclics there; while all 
around were low taverns and dirty lodging-houses, and places 
of ill-fame. All the human degradation which till break of 
day swarms in the black mud of this part of Paris, enveloped 
tire three men, giving them the liorrors, and yet neither the 
llaron nor Gerard nor Duthil was willing to go off. Each 
hoped that ho would tire out the others, and escort Silviane 
home, when she should at last appear. 

The llaron was the first to grow impatient, and ho suddenly 
said to the coachman : ‘ Jules, go and see wliy madamo doesn’t 
come.’ 

‘lint the horses, Monsieur lo Baron ? ’ 

‘ Oh! they will be all l ight, wo are hero.’ 

A lino drizzle had begun to fall; and tlio wait went on 
again as if it would never linish. However, an unexpected 
nu'c;ting gave them laoincntary occupation. A shadowy 
form, sonietliiiig wliicli scorned to be a lliin, black-skirted 
woman brushed against them. And all of a sudden they wero 
surprised to find it was a priest. 

‘ What! is it you, Monsieur I’Abbo Fvoment ? ’ exclaimed 
Gerard. ‘ At this time of night—and in tliis part of Paris ? ’ 
Thereupon Pierre, without venturing cither to express his 
own astonishment at finding them there themselves, or to ask 
them what they were doing, explained that ho had been 
belated through accompanying Abbe Hose on a visit to a night 
refuge. Ah 1 to think of all the frightful want which at last 
drifted to those piestilential dormitories where the stench had 
almost made him faint! To think of all the weariness and 
despair which there sank into the slumber of utter prostration, 
like th.at of boasts falling to the ground to sleep off the 
abominations of lifol No name could bo given to tho 
promiscuity; poverty and suffering w'ere there in heaps, 
children and men, young and old, beggars in sordid rags 
beside shamefaced paupers in threadbare frock-coats, all the 
avails and strays of the daily sbipweeks of Paris life, all the 
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laziness and vice, and ill-luck and injustice wliieh the torrent 
rolls on, and throws off like scum. Some slept as if quite 
iimiihJhted, with the faces of corpses. Others, lying on their 
backs with mouths agape, snored loudly as if still venting the 
plaint of th'eir sorry life. And others tossed restlessly, still 
strugglinp; in their slumber against fatigue and cold and 
hunger, which pursued them like nightmares of monstrous 
shape. And from all those human beings, stretched there 
like wounded afler a battle, from all that ambulance of life 
reeking with a stench of rottenness and death, there ascended 
a nausea born of revolt, the vengeance-prompting thought of 
nil the happy chambers where, at that same hour, the W'ealthy 
loved or rested in fine linen and costly lace.' 

In vain had rierre. and Abbe Itoso passed all the poor wretches 
in review while seeking the big Old ’iin, the former carpenter, 
so as to rescue him from that cesspool of misery, and send him 
to the Asylum on the morrow. lie had presented him¬ 
self at the refuge that evening, but there was no room left, for, 
horrible to say, even the shelter of that hell could only bo 
granted to early comers. And so ho must now bo leaning 
against a wall, or lying behind some palings. This had greatly 
distressed poor Abbe llosc and Pierre, but it was impossible 
for them to search every dark, suspicious corner ; and so tho 
former had returned to tho Ituo Cortot, while the latter was 
seeking a cab to convey hi)n back to Neuilly. 

The line drizzling rain was still falling and becoming 
almost icy, when Bilviane’s coachman, Julos, at hist reap¬ 
peared and interrupted the piriest, who was telling the Baron 


' Even tlie oUlost Paris niglit-refuf;cs, rvliicb are the oulcomo of private 
philanthropy - L’d-luvro do I'llospitaliti') de Nuit—have only been in 
exiatenco Ronio fourteen or fifteen years. IJcfore tl^t time, and from tho 
period of the great Kovolution forward, there was absolutely no place, either 
refuge, asylum, or workhouse, in the whole of that great city of wealth 
and pleasure, where the houseless poor could crave a night’s shcltci-. 
The various royalist, imperialist, and republican governments and 
municipalities of modern Franco have often been described as ‘ paternal,’ 
but no governments and municipalities in the whole civilised world have 
done less for the very poor. The official Poor Itelicf Board—L’Assist- 
anoe Publhiue—has for fifty years been a by-word, a mockery, and a 
eham, in spite of its large revenue. And this neglect of tho very poor 
lias been an important factor in every French llcvolntion. Each of 
these—even that of 1870—had its purely economic side, though many 
superficial historians arc content to ascribe economic causes to the one 
Ksvolution of 17811, and to pass them by in ail other instances.—Tranj. 
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nnil the others how his visit to the refuge still made him 
slindder. 

‘'W’clJ, Jalcs—anJ umclawc?’ asked Dnvillard, guile 
anxious at seeing the coachman return alone. 

Impassive and respectful, with no other sign of irony than 
a slight involuntary twist of the lips, Jules answered: 

‘ Madame sends word that she is not going homo; and sho 
places her carriage at the gentlemen’s disposal if they v.'ill 
allow mo to drive them home.’ 

This was the last straw, and the Uaron flow into a passion. 
To have allowed her to drag him to that vile den, to have 
waited there hopefully so long, and to ho treated in this fashion 
for the sake of a Legras 1 No, no, he, the llaron, had had 
enough of it, and sho should piiy dearly for her ahominablo 
conduct 1 Then he, stopped a passing cab and pushed G6rard 
inside it, saying, ‘ You can set mo down at my door.’ 

‘ But she’s loft us the carriage,! ’ .shouted Buthil, who was 
already consoled, and inwardly laughed at the termination of' 
it all. ‘ Come hero, there’s plenty of room for three. No ? 
you prefer tho cab ? AVell, just as you like, you know.’ 

For his part he gaily climbed into llio landau and drove 
off lounging on the cushions, while, tho Baron, in tho jolting 
old cab, vented his rage without a word of interruption from 
(icrard, whose face was hidden by the darkness. To think of 
it! that sho, whom he had overwhelmed with gifts, who had 
already cost him two millions of francs, should in this fa.shion 
insult him, tho master rvho could dispose both of fortunes and 
of men ! Well, sho had chosen to do it, and ho was delivered ! 
Then Dnvillard drew a long breath like a m.in released from 
tho galleys. 

For a moment Pierre watched tho two vehicles go off; 
then ho took his own way under tho trees, so as to shelter 
himself from tho rain until a vacant cab should pass. Full 
of distress and battling thoughts bo had begun to feel icy 
cold. The whole monstrous night of Paris, all tho de¬ 
bauchery and woo that sobbed around him made him shiver. 
Phantom-like women who, when young, had led lives of 
infamy in wealth, and who now, old and faded, led lives of 
infamy in poverty, were still and ever wandering past him in 
search of bread, when suddenly a shadowy form grazed him, 
and a voice murmured in Lis car: ‘ Warn your brother, the 
police arc on Salvat’s track, he may be arrested at any 
moment.’ 





?jo 

Tiio shaHovfy film'd was already going its way, and as a 
gas ray fell upon it, Picrro thought that ho recognised tho 
palo, pinched face of Victor Mathis. And at the same time, 
yonder in Abb6 Rose’s peaceful dining-room, he fancied ho 
could again sco tho gentle countenance of Madame Mathis, so 
sad and so resigned, living on solelj' by tho force of the last trem¬ 
bling hope which she had unhappily set in her son. 


Ill 

I'LOT COUKTimi'LOT 

AnnEAriY at eight o’clock on that holiday-making mid-Lent 
'.I’hursday, when all the ofl’ua s of tho Homo Department were 
empty, Jlonfcrrand, tho Minister, sat alone in his private 
room. A single usher guarded his door, and in the first 
n'.ite-cliambcr there were only a couple of mes.scugers. 

'J’ho ]\HniKt('r had o^pc rienced, on awaking, tho most un¬ 
pleasant of emotions. Tlio ‘ Voix dn renple,’ v/hieh on tho 
lirevions day had revived tho African Railway scandal, hy 
accusing Darroux of having ])ockctcd 200,000 francs, had that 
morning published its long promised list of tho bribe-taking 
senators and deputies. And at tho head of this list 
Monferrnnd had found his own name si't down against a sum 
of 80,000 francs, while I'onscgno was credited with £>0,000. 
Then a fifth of tlio latter amount was said to have been 
Dutliil's sliaro, and Cbaignoux bad contented himself with 
tho beggarly sura of !5,0t)0 francs -the lowest prieo paid for 
any one vote, tlio cost of each of the others ranging from 
5 to 20,000. 

It must bo said that tbero was no anger in Monforrand’s 
emotion. Only ho bad never thought that Sagnier ’would 
carry his passion for uproar and scandal so far as to publish 
this list—a page which was said to have been tom from a 
memorandum-book belon^ng to Duvillard’s agent. Hunter, 
and which was covered with incomprchcnsiblo hieroglyphics 
that ought to have been discussed and explained, if, indeed, 
the real truth was to bo arrived at. Personally, Monferrand 
felt quite at case, for ho had written nothing, signed nothing, 
and know that ono could almost always extricate oneself 
from a mess by dint of audacity, and denial. Nevortho- 
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less, whai a commotion it would all cause in the parliamentary 
ducic-pond I He at once foresaw tlie inevitable consequence, 
llie ministry overthrown and sw’opt away by this fresh whiii- 
w'ind of denunciation and tittle-tattle. Mc^e w’ould renew 
his interpellation on the morrow', Vignon and his friends 
w’ould at once lay siege to the posts they coveted ; and he, 
Wonforrand, could picturo hinisolf driven out of that 
ministerial sanctum where, for eight months past, he had 
been taking his ease, not with any foolish vainglory, hut 
with the pleasure of feeling that he was in his proper place 
as a born ruler, who believed ho could tame and lead tho 
multitude. 

Having thrown ll'.o new.spapnrs anidc with a disdainful 
gesture, ho rose and stn tclied himself, growling tho wbilo 
like a plagued lion. And then be began to walk up and 
down the spacious room, which showed all the faded ollicial 
luxury of mahogany furniture and green damask hangings. 
Ste)i)iing to ami ho, with liis hands behind his hack, he no. 
longer wore his iisiail fatliorly, good-natured air. He 
apjicr-red as ho really was, a h{)rn wresiler, .short, hut broad 
sliouklered, with sensual iiumtli, tlesliy nose, and stern eyes, 
liu’.t all prcch'.imed him to he unscrupulous, of iron will, and 
lit for ilie greatest tasks. Blill, in this case, in wdiat direction 
lay his best course ? Must he let him;a'lf be dragged down 
with Ihirroux ? Pewha]).; his personed position was not 
absolutely ccinpromised ? And yet how could ho part 
eouipany from the others, swim ashore, and save himself 
while they were being drow'ncd? It was a grave problem, 
and with his frantic desire to retain power, ho mado 
desperate endeavours to devise some suitable manceuvre. 

But ho could think of nothing, and began to swear at tho 
virtuous fits of that silly Pepiihlio, which, in his opinion, 
rendered all government impossible. To think of such 
foolish fiddle-faddle stopping a man of his acumen and 
strength ! How indeed can anybody govern a nation if he is 
denied tho use of money, that sovereign means of sw'ay ? 
Then ho laughed bitterly ; for tho idea of an idyllic country 
whero all groat enterprises would bo carried out in an ahso- 
lutely honest manner seemed to him the height of absurdity. 
At last, however, unable as ho was to come to a determina¬ 
tion, it occurred to him to confer with Baron L)u\illard, 
W'hom ho had long known, and whom he regretted not 
having seen sooner so as to urge him to purchase Kagnier’j 
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eileiicG. At first lie thought of sending the Baron a brief 
note by a messenger; but ho disliked committing anything 
to paper, for tlic veriest scrap of writing mayproyo dangerous ; 
so bo preferred to employ the telephone which had been 
installed for his jirivalo uso near his writing table. 

‘Itisliaron J)uvillard who is .speaking to me ? . . . Quite 
so. It'.s I, (ho jMinister, Monsieur Monferrand. I shall be 
much obliged if you will come to sec me at once. . . . Quito 
so, quite so, 1 will wait for you.’ 

'J'hen again he wallicd to and fro and meditated. Th.at 
fellow Buvillard was ns clever a man as himself, and might bo 
able to give him an idea. For his own jairt ho was still trying 
to devise some sehemo., when the uslu'r entered saying that 
Monsieur (lascogne, the Chief of the Detective I’olie.e, par¬ 
ticularly wished to speak to him. Monferrand’s first thought 
was that the rrefecturc of i’olice desired to know his views 
respecting the Ftejis whicli ought to bo taken to cusuro 
public ordi'r that day ; for two mid-Lent processions—one of 
the Wnsherwoinen and the other of the Students--were 
to march through I’aris, whoso streets would certainly bo 
crowded. 

‘Show Monsieur Gascogne in,’ ho said. 

A tall, slim, dark man, hjoking like an artisan in his 
Sunday beat, then stepiied into iho ministerial sanctum. 
I'killy acquainted with the under-currents of Paris life, this 
Chief of the Detective Force had a cold di.spassior.alo nature 
and a clear and methodical mind. Professionalism slightly 
spoilt him, however ; ho would have po.ssc.ssed more iulclli- 
gcnce if ho had not credited himself with so much. 

Tfe began by apologi.sing for hi.s .siqK'rior the Prefect, who 
would certainly have called in penson had he not been suffer¬ 
ing fiom iiidisiiositiou. However, it wasjtorhaps best that 
ho, Gascogne, should acquaint Jlcnsicur le Ministro with 
the grave nfbiir which brought him, for he knew every 
detail of it. Then he revealed what the grave affair was. 

‘ I believe. Monsieur le Ministro, that wo at last hold 
the perpetrator of the crime in the Hue Godot-de-Mauroy.’ 

At this, Monferrand, who had been listening imimtiently, 
became quite impas.sio)ied. The fruitless searches of the 
police, the attacks and the jecis of the newspapers were a 
source of daily worry to him. ‘Ah!—Well so much the 
liottcr for you, Monsieur Gascogne,’ he replied with brutal 
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frankness: ‘You would have ended by losing your post. The 
man is arrested ? ’ 

‘Not yet, Monsieur lo Ministre; but ho cannot escape, 
and it is worely aii affair of a few hours. ’ 

Then the Chief of the Detective Force told the whole 
story: how Detective Mondcsir on being warned by a secret 
agent that the Anarchist Balvat was in a tavern at Montmartre, 
had reached it just as the bird liad llown ; then how chance had 
again set him in presence of Salvat at a hundred paces or so 
from the tavern, the rascal having foolishly loitered there to 
watch the establishment; and afterwards how Salvat had 
been stealthily shadowed in the hope that they might catch 
him in his hiding-place with his accomplicc.s. In this 
wise, he had been tracked to the roiio-Maillot, where realis¬ 
ing, no doubt, that he was pursued he had suddenly bolted 
into the, Dois do Doulogne. It was there that ho had been 
hiding since two o’ch)ck in the morning in the drizzle which 
had not ceased to fall. They hnd waited for daylight in order 
to organise a battue and hunt him down like sonio animal, 
whoso weariness must necessarily ensure capture. And so, 
from one moment to another, ho would bo caught. 

‘ I know the groat interest you take in the arrest, kfonsieur 
Ic Ministre,’ added Cascogne, ‘and it occurred to mo to ask 
your orders. Detective Mondcsir is over there, directing the 
hunt. Ho regrets that ho did not apinehend the man on the 
Boulevard do Itochechouart; hut, all the same, the idea of 
folloAving him was a capital one, and Mondcsir c.an Oiily he 
reproached with having foigotten the Bois do Boulogne in his 
calculations.’ 

Salvat arrested 1 That fellow Salvat whoso name had filled 
the new.spapersforthrccwcckspast. This wasa most fortunate 
stroke which would he talked of far and wide! In the depths 
of Monferrand’s eyes one could divine a world of thoughts, 
with a sudden determination to turn this incidimt wliicb 
chance had brought him to his own personal advantage. In 
his own mind a link was already forming between this arrest 
and that African Ilailways interpellation which wars likely to 
overthrow the ministry on the morrow. The first outlines of 
a scheme already rose before him. Was it not his good star 
that had sent him what he had been seeking—a means of 
fishing himself out of the troubled waters of the approaching 
crisis ? 
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‘But toll mo, Monsieur Gascog-no,’ said he, 'are you 
quite sure that this man Balvat committed the crime ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 perfectly pure, Monsieur Ic Ministro. ITc’ll con¬ 
fess everythi]!'' in the cab before be reaches the rrcfcctnre.’ 

l^.lonferrand again walked to and fro with a pensive air, 
and ideas came to him as be siioJco on in a slow, meditative 
fashion. ‘ LIy orders 1 well, my orders, they are, first, that 
you must act with Ibo very greatest prudence. Yes, don’t 
gather a mob of promenaders tof!:(ther. Try to arrange 
things so that the arrest may pass unpcj'ceivcd—and if yon 
s euro a confession keep it to yourself, don’t communicate it 
to the newspapers. Yes, 1 particularly recommend that 
point to yon, don’t take the newspapers into your confidrnee 
lit all—and finally, come and toll me everything, and ohservo 
eeci'i'cy, ahsohilc si-erecy with OMrybody ols('.’ 

(iasc(i;'ne bowed rnd would have withdrawn, hut Mon- 
f'rraiul di'tained him lo sny that not a day passed without 
lii.i friend Monsieur Ijehniann, tlic Tuhlic I’rosecutor, re¬ 
ceiving letters from Anarchists who threatened to blow him 
up with his family; in such wise that, although ho was by 
no means a coward, he wished his house to be guarded by 
plain clothes oflicers. A similar watch was already kept 
upon the house where investigating magistrate Amadicu 
n sided. And if the latter’s life was ])reciou3, that of I’ublio 
I’rnsi'cutor Lehmann was equally so, for ho was one of those 
l>olitieal magistrates, one of those fchrowd talented I irardites 
wlio make their way in very honest fashion by invariably 
taking the part of the Government in odice. 

Then Gascogne in his turn remarked : ‘ There is also the 
Barthes affair, Memsieur Ic Mini.-tro.—kVo arc still Availing. 
Are wo lo a,rrest Barthes at that little house at Neuilly ? ’ 

One of those chances wliiidi somcliitics come to the help 
of deti'Ctives and make jieople think them men of genius 
had revealed to him the Circumstance that Barthes had found 
a refuge with Abbe Pierre Fronient. Ever since the Anarch¬ 
ist terror had thrown Paris into dismay a warrant had been 
out against the old man, not for any precise offence, hut 
simply because be was a suspicious ch.aracter and might, 
therefore, have had some intercourse with the Eevolutionisls. 
However, it had been reqwgnant to Gascogne to arrest him at 
the bouse of a priest whom the whole district venerated as a 
saint; and the Minister, Avhom he had consulted on the 
point, had not only approved of his rcsciTc, since a member 
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of the clergy was in question, but had undertaken to scltlo 
the affair himself. 

‘No, Monsieur Gascogne,’ ho now replied, ‘don’t move 
in the matter. You know what my feelings arc, tliat wo 
ought to have the priests with us and not against us. I have 
had a letter written to Abbe Frouiont in order that ho may 
call hero this morning, as I shall havo no other visitors. X 
will speak to him myself, and you may take it that the alTair 
no longer concerns you.’ 

Then he was about to dismiss him wlitm ilio usher came 
back saying that the President of the Council was in the 
ante-room.* 

‘ Barroiix !—Ah ! dash it, thou, Jlonsicur Gascogne, you 
had better go out this way. It is as well that nobody slioiild 
meet you, as I wish you to keep silent respecting Salvat’s 
arrest. It’s fully understood, is it not ? 1 alone am to know 
everything; and you will communicate with )nc here direct, 
by the telephone, if any serious incident should arise.’ 

The Chief of the Detective Police had scarcely gone off, 
by way of an adjoining .sa/ou, when tlio usher roojiened the 
door communicating with the ante-room and announced: 

‘ Monsieur le President du Conseih’ 

With a nicely adjusted show of deference .and cordiality, 
Monferrand .stopped forward, his hands outstretched: ‘AUl 
my dear President, why did you put yourself out to come 
here ? I would have called on you if I had Iniown that you 
wisliod to .SCO me.’ 

But with an impatient gesture Barroux hruslKal aside all 
question of etiquette. ‘ No, no ! I was taking my usual 
stroll in the Champs Elysecs, and the worries of tlio .situation 
impressed mo so keenly that I preferred to come here at once. 
You yourself mu.st realise that wo c.au’t put up with what is 
taking place. And ponding to-morrow morning’s council, 
when we shall havo to arrange a plan of defence, I felt that 
there was good reason for us to talk things over.’ 

He took an arm-chair, and Monferrand on his side rolled 
another forward so as to scat himself with his bank to tho 
light. Whilst Barroux, the elder of the pair by ton years, 
blanched and solemn, with a handsome face, snowy whiskers, 

_ The title ot President of the Council is given to the French prime 
minister. 1 mention this because English readers might confound it 
with that of ‘Lord President of the Council,’ which nowadays is bat a 
Becond.ary post in English administrations.— Trans. 
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clean shaven chin anil upper lip, rclaincl all the dignity of 
power, the bearing of a Oonvcntionnel of romantic views, 
who sought to magnify the rectitude of his rather foolish 
but good-hearted hotmjeuis nature into something great; the 
other, beneath his heavy common countenance and feigned 
frankness and simplicity, concealed unknown depths, the 
unfathomable soul of a shrewd enjoyor and despot who was 
alike pitiless and unscrupulous in attaining his ends. 

For a moment Barroux drew breath, for in reality he was 
greatly moved, his blood rising to his head, and his heart 
heating with indignation and anger at the thought of all the 
vulgar insults which the ‘ Voix iln Beuplo ’ had heaped upon 
him again that morning. ‘ Come, my dear colleague,’ said 
lie, ‘ one must stop that scandalous campaign. Moreover, 
you must know what awaits us at the Chamber to-morrow. 
Now that tba famous list bas biam published wo shall have 
every malcontent up in arms; Mgnon is bestirring himself 
already-’ 

‘ Ah ! yon have news of Viguon ? ’ exclaimed Monferraud, 
becoming lerv attentive. 

‘ Well, as I passed his door just now, I saw' a string of 
cabs waiting there. All liis creatures have been on the move 
since yesterday, and at least twenty persons have told mo 
that the hand is already dividing the spoils. For, as you 
must know', the fierce and ingenuous Mego is again going to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for others. Briefly, we are 
dead, and the others claim that they are going to bury us in 
mud before they fight over our leavings.’ With his arm 
outstretched Barroux made a theatrical gesture, and his voice 
resounded as if ho were in the tribune. Nevertheless, his 
emotion was real, tears even wore coming to his eyes. ‘ To 
think that I who have given my w’holc lifj; to the Republic, I 
who founded it, who saved it, should be covered with insults 
in this fashion, and obliged to defend myself against abomin- 
nhlo charges! 'To say that I abused my trust 1 that I sold 
myself and took 200,000 francs from that man Hunter, 
Biuiply to slip them into my pocket! Well, certainly there 
was a question of 200,000 francs between us. But how and 
under what circumstances ? They were doubtless the same 
ns in your case, with regard to the 80,000 francs that he is 
said to have handed you-’ 

But Monferraud interrupted his eollcaguo in a cleat 
trenchant voice : ‘ lie never handed me a centime.’ 
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The other looked at him in astonishment, but found that 
the features of his big, rough head were steeped in 
shadow: ‘ Ah I But I thought you had business relations 
with him, and know him particularly well.’ 

‘ No, I simply knew Hunter as everyone knew him. I was 
not oven aware that he was Baron Duvillard’s agent in the 
African llailways matter ; and there was never any question 
of that affair between us.’ 

This was so improhahlo, so contrary to everything which 
Barroux knew of the business, that for a moment ho felt quite 
scared. Then he waved his hand as it to say that others 
might as well look after their own affairs, and reverted to 
himself. ‘Oh! as for me,’ he said, ‘ Him ter c.allod on mo 
more than ten times, and made me quite sick with his talk of 
the African Railways. It was at the time when the Chamhor 
was asked to authorise the issue of lottery stock.' And, by 
the way, my dear fellow, I Avas then hero at the Home 
Department, while you had just taken that of I’uhlic Works. 
I can remember sitting at that very writing-table, while 
Hunter was in the same arm-chair that I noev occupy. That 
day ho wanted to consult mo about the cmjdoyment of the 
largo sum which Duvillard’s house proposed to spend in 
advertising ; and on seeing what big amounts were sot down 
against the Roj'alist joiirnals, I became quite angry, for I 
realised Avith perfect accuracy that this money Avould simply 
be used to wage war against the Rcpul)lic. And so, yielding 
to Hunter’s entreaties, I also drew up a list allotting 
200,000 francs among the friendly Republican ncAvspapers, 
Avhich v,’cre paid through mo, I admit it. And that’s the 
Avholo story.’ 

Then ho sprang to his feict and struck his chest, Avhilst 
his voice again rose: ‘ Well, I’ve had more than enough of all 

' This kind of stock is common enough in France. A part of it is 
extinguished annually at a public ‘ drawing,’ when all such shares or 
bonds that are drawn become entitled to redemption at ‘ par ’ ; a 
percentage of them also securing prizes of various amounts. City of 
Paris Bonds issued on this system are very popular among French 
people with small savings; but, on the other hand, many ventures, 
whose lottery stock has been authorised by the Legislature, have coma 
to grief and ruined investors.— Trans. 

* All who are acquainted with recent French history will be aware 
that Barroux’s narrative is simply a passage from the life of the late 
M. Floqnct, slightly modified to suit the requirements of M. Zola’l 
story.—rrans. 
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ihat calumny and falsehood! And to-niorrow I shall simply 
tell the Chamber my story. It will be my only defence. 
An honest man docs not fear the truth I ’ 

But Monferrand, in his turn, had sprung up with a cry 
which was a complete confession of his principles: ‘ It’s 
ridiculous, one never confesses; you surely won’t do such a 
thing 1 ’ 

‘ 1 shall,’ retorted Barroux with superb obstinacy. ‘ And 
wo shall see if the Chamber won’t absolve me by acclama¬ 
tion.’ 

‘ Xo, you will full henoath an explosion of hisses, and drag 
nil of us down with you.’ 

‘ What docs it matter ? Wo shall fall W'ltli dignity, lil.o 
lioncKt men! ’ 

Slonforrand made a gesture of furious anger, and then 
suddenly became calm. Amidst all the anxious conhtsion in 
which he had been Ktruggling since daybreak, a gleam now 
dawned upon him. ’J’ho vague ideas suggested by Salvat’.s 
ap])ronching arrest took .'ihape, and expanded into an 
audacious scheme. AVliy should ho prevent the fall of that 
big ninny Barroux? The only thing of importance was that 
ho, Monferrand, should not fall wdth him, or any rate that ho 
t'hould rise again. Ho he protested no further, but merely 
mumbled afew words,in which his rebellious feelings seemingly 
died out. And at last, putting on his good-natured air once 
more, ho said: ‘Well, after all you are perhaps right. One 
must bo bravo. Besides, you are our leader, my dear Bresident, 
and wo Avill follow you.’ 

They had now again sat down face to face, and their 
conversation continued till they came to a cordial agreement 
respecting the course which the (jovornment should adopt 
in view of the inevitable interpellation on the morrow. 

Meantime, Baron Duvillard was on his way to tlio 
ministry, lie had scarcely slept that night. When on the 
return from Montmaitre Gerard had set liim down at his 
door in the Buo (lodot-dc-Mauroy, he had at once gone to 
hod, like a man who is determined to compel sleep, so that 
ho may forget his worries and recover self-control. But 
slumber woMd not come, for hours and hours he vainly 
sought it. The manner in which ho had been insulted by 
that creature Silviano was so monstrous ! To think that she, 
whom he had enriched, whose every desire ho had contented, 
should have cast such mud at him, the master, who flattered 
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himself ibat be held Paris and tbe Eopiiblio in bis bands, 
since he bought up and controlled consciences just as others 
might malm corners in wool or leather for the purposes 
of Bourse speculation. And the dim consciousness that 
tiilvianc was the avenging sore, the cancer prejing on him 
who preyed on others, completed his exasperation. In vain 
(lid he try to drive away his haunting thoughts, remember 
his business alTairs, his appointments for the morrow, his 
millions which were working in every (piarter of the world, 
the financial omni])otence whicli placed the fate of nations in 
)iis grasp. Ever, and in spite of .all, Silviano rose up before 
him, splashing him with mud. In despair ho tried to fix his 
mind on a great enterprise which he had been i)!anninj' for 
months past, a Trans-Bahariau railway, a colossal venture 
■which would set millions of money at work, and revolutioniso 
the trade of the world. And yet Silviano ajjpeared once 
more, and smacla d him on both cheeks with her dainty littlo 
hand which sho hud dipped in the gutter. It was only 
towai'ds daybioak that he at last dozod off, Avhilo vowing in a 
fury that he w'ould never sec her again, that ho would spui'ii 
her, and order her away, even should she come and drag her.sclf 
at his feet. 

However, when he awoke at seven, still tired and aching, 
his first thought w.as for her, and ho almost yielded to a fit 
of weakness. The idea came to him to ascertain if sho had 
returned home, and if so jnake his peace. But ho jumped 
out of bed, and after his ablutions all his courage came back 
to him. She was a WTetch, and he this time thought him¬ 
self for ever cured of his passion. To tell the truth, ho 
forgot it as soon as he opened the morning ncwsjiapers. The 
publication of the list of bribe-takers in the ‘ Voix du rcuplo ’ 
quite upset him, for ho had hitherto thought it unlikely that 
Bagnier held any such list. However, ho judged the 
document at a glance, at once separating the few truths it 
contained from a mass of foolishness and falsehood. And 
this time also he did not consider himself personally in 
danger. There was only one thing that ho really feared; tiro 
arrest of his intermediary. Hunter, whose trial might have 
drawn him into the affair. As matters stood, and as he did 
not cease to repeat with a calm smile, ho had merely 
done what every banker does when ho launches a company; 
that is, pay the press for advertisements and puffery, 
employ .brokers, and reward services discreetly rendered to 
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the enterprise. It was all a business matter, and for him 
that expression summed up everything. Moreover, he 
played the game of life bravely, and spohe with indig¬ 
nant contempt of a banker who, driven to extremities by 
blackmailing, had imagined that ho w'ould bring a recent 
scandal to an end by killing himself; whereas from all the 
mircand blood of that pitiful tragedy, the scandal had sprouted 
afresh with the most luxuriant and indestructible vegetation. 
No, no! suicide was not the course to follow, a man ought to 
remain erect, and struggle on to his very last copper, and the 
very end of his energy. 

When at about nine o’clock a ringing brought Duvillard to 
the telephone installed in his private room, his folly took 
])osscssion of hijn again ; for he thought it must be Silviaiio 
who wished to speak to him. Bho often amused herself by thus 
disturbing him uniidst his greatest cares. No doubt she had 
just returned homo, nndc'rstood that she had carried things 
too far on the previous evening, and desired to bo forgiven. 
Ifowcver, wlien ho found tliat the call vras from Monferrand 
who wished liim to go to the ministry ho shivered slightly, 
like a man saved from an abyss l)csido which ho is travelling. 
And forthwith he called for his hat and stick, desirous as ho 
was of walking and rellecting in the open air. And again he 
became nh.sorbcd in the intricacies of the scandalous busi¬ 
ness which was about to stir all Paris and the legislature. 
Kill himself I ah, no, that would bo foolish and cowardly. A 
gust of te rror might be sweeping jiast; nevertheloss, for Ins 
]»art ho felt quite lirm, .superior to events, and resolved to 
defend himself without ridniquishing aught of Ids power. 

As soon as he entered the iintc-rooms of the ministry ho 
realised that the gust of terror was becoming a tempest. Tlie 
l)ublicatioa of the terrible list in the ‘ Vtjix du Pcuple ’ had 
chilled the guilty ones to the heart; and, pale and distracted, 
feeling the ground give way beneath them they had come to 
take counsel of Monferrand who, they hoped, might save them. 
The first whom Duvillard perceived was Duthil, looking ex¬ 
tremely upset, biting his moustaches, and constantly making 
grimaces in his efforts to force a smile. The banker 
scolded him for coming, saying that it was a great mistake to 
liavo done so, particularly with such a scared face. The 
deputy, however, his spirits already cheered by these rough 
words, began to defend himself, declaring that he had not 
even read bagnier’s article, and had simply come to recom- 
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Kieutl a laGy friend to the minister. Thereupon the Baron 
undertook this business for him and sent him away with the 
wish that he might spend a merry mid-Lent. However, the 
one who most roused Duvillard’s pity was Chaignoux, whose 
figure swayed about as if bent by the weight of his long 
equine head, and who looked so shabby and untidy that one 
miglit have taken him for an old pauper. On recognising 
the banker he darted forward, and bowed to him with 
obsequious eagerness. 

‘ Ah! Monsieur le Baron,’ said lie, ‘ how wicked some 
men must be ! Tliey are killing mo, I shall die of it all; and 
what will become of my w'ifo, what will become of my three 
daughters who have none but mo to help them ? ’ 

The whole of his woeful story lay in that lament. A 
victim of polities, ho had been fooliah enough to quit Arras 
and his business there as a solicitor, in order to seek triumph in 
Baris with his wife and daughters, wdioso menial ho had 
then become—a menial dismayed by the constant rebuffs and 
failures which his mediocrity brought upon him. An honest 
deputy! ah, good heavens! yes, ho would have liked to bo 
one; but was ho not perpetually ‘hard-up,’ over in search 
of a hundred-franc note, and thus, perforce, a deputy for sale ? 
And withal lie led such a pitiable life, so badgered by the 
women folk about him, that to satisfy their demands ho 
would have picked up money no matter where or how. 

‘ Just fancy. Monsieur lo Baron, I have at last found a 
husband for my eldest girl. It is the first bit ofluck that I have 
ever had; there will only be three women left on my hands if 
it comes off. But you can imagine what a disastrous im¬ 
pression such an article as that of this morning must create 
in the young man’s family. So I have come to see the 
Minister to beg him to give my future son-in-law a prefectoral 
secretaryship. I have already promised him the post, and if 
I can secure it things may yet he arranged.’ 

Ho looked so terribly shabby and spoke in such a doleful 
voice thatit occurred to Duvillarcl to do one of those good actions 
on which he ventured at times when they were likely to prove 
remunerative investments. It is, indeed, an excellent plan to 
give a crust of bread to some poor devil whom one can turn, 
if necessary, into a valet or an accomplice. Bo the banker 
dismissed Chaigueux, undertaking to do his business for him 
in the same W'ay as he had undertaken to do Duthil’s. And 
he added that he w'ould be pleased to see him on the morrow, 
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Riul have aclmt with him, as he might bo able to help him in 
tho matter of his daughter’s marriage. 

At this Chaigneux, scenting a loan, collapsed into the 
most lavish thanks. ‘ Ah ! Monsieur le Baron, my life will 
not bo long enough to enable me to repay such a debt of 
gratitude.’ 

As Buvillard turned round be was surprised to sec Abb6 
I’roincnt waiting in a corner of the ante-room. Surely that 
one could not belong to the batch of suspects, although by 
(ho manner in which ho was pretending to read a newspaper, 
it seemed as if ho wore trying to hide some keen anxiety. 
At last tho Baron stepped forward, shook hands, and spoke 
to him cordially. And Pierre thereupon related that ho had 
r()Coived a letter ro(|uesting him to call on the Minister that 
day. Why, ho could not tell, in fact, ho was greatly surprised, 
ho said, putting on a sniilo in order to conceal bis disquietude. 
He had been waiting a long lime already, and hoped that he 
would not be forgotten on that bench. 

Just then the usher appeared, raid hastened up to tho 
hanker. ‘ The Minister,’ s;ud ho, ‘ was at that moment 
engaged with tho President of the Council; but ho liad orders 
to admit the Baron as soon ns the President withdrew’.’ 
Almost immediately afteiuvards Barroux came out, and as 
Buvillard was about to enter ho recognised and detained him. 
And he spoke of the denunciations very bitterly, like one indig¬ 
nant with all the slander. ^Yould not he, Duvillard, should 
occasion require it, testify that he, Barroux, had never taken a 
centime for himself ? 'J'hcn, forgetting that ho was speaking to 
a banker, and that bo was Minister of Finances, he proeecdod 
to express all bis disgust of money. Ah 1 w’hat poisonous, 
murky, and defiling waters were those in which money¬ 
making went on! However, ho repeated that ho w'ould 
ehaslise his inanltcrs, and that a statement of the truth would 
sullico for tho purpose. 

Buvillard listened and looked at him. And all at onco 
(ho thought of Silvianocame back, and took possession of the 
Baron, without any attempt on his part to drive it aw’ay. He 
reflected that if Barroux had chosen to give him a helping 
hand when ho had asked for it, Silviane would now' have been 
at tho Comedio Fran^aisc, in which case the deplorable affair 
of tho previous night would not ha.YO occurred; for ho was 
beginning to regard himself as guilty in the matter; if he had 
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only contented Silviano’s whim Eho would never have dis¬ 
missed him in so vile a fashion. 

‘ You know, I owe you a grudge,’ he said, inteiTupting 
T'an’ciix. 

The other looked at him in astonishment. ‘ And why, 
pray ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ Why, because you never helped me in the niatt(;r of that 
friend of mine who wishes to make her dehut in “ Poly- 
eucte.” ’ 

Ifarroux smiled, and with amiable condescension replied : 
‘ Ah! yes, Bilviano d’Aulnay! But, niy diar sir, it was 
i'abourcau who put spokes in the wheel. The Fine Arts aro 
his department, and the (Question was entirely one for him. 
And 1 could do nothing; for tliat very woi'thy and honest 
gentleman, who came to us from a provincial faculty, was full 
(.f scruples. For my own part I’m an old Parisian, I can 
understand anything, and 1 should have been delighted to 
please you.’ 

At this fresh re.sistance offered to his pa.=.sion Duvillard 
(nice more became excited, eager to obtain that which was 
denied him. ‘Taboureau, Taboureau ! ’ said he, ‘he’s a nice 
deadweight for you to load yourself with! Honest! isn’t 
everybody honestCome, my dear Minister, there’s still 
lime, gel Bilviano admitted, it will bring you good luck for 
lo-morrow'.’ 

This time Barroux hurst into a frank laugh : ‘No, no, T 
can’t cast Taboureau adrift at this moment—people would 
make too much .■^j'ort of it—a ministry wrecked or saved by a 
Bilviano question! ’ 

Tlien ho offered his hand before going off'. The Baron 
pressed it, and for a moment retained it in his own, wliilst 
f aying very gravely and witli a eoniewhat pale face : ‘ Yon do 
w rong to laugh, my dear Minister. Governments liave fallen 
or set tliemsclvcs erect again through smaller miittcrs than 
that. And should you fall to-morrow I trust that you will 
never have occasion to regret it.' 

Wounded to the heart by the other's jesting air, exasperated 
by the idea that there was something he could not achieve, 
Duvillard watched Barroux as he withdrew. Most certainly 
the Baron did not desire a reconciliation with Silvianc, but 
}jf' vowed that he would overturn everything if necessary in 
o.dur to send her a signed engagement for the Comodie, and this 
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Eimply Ly way of vengeance, as a slap, so to say, yes, a slap 
wliich would make her tingle I That moment spent with 
Barroux had been a decisive one. 

However, w'hilst still following Barroux with his eyes, 
Duvillard was surprised to see h’onsegue arrive and manffiuvre 
in such a way as to escape tlic Prime Minister’s notice. lie 
succeeded in doing so, and then entered the ante-room with 
an appearance of dismay about the whole of his little figure, 
which w'as, as a rule, so sprightly. It was the gust of terror, 
still blowing, that had brought him thither. 

‘ Didn’t you see j'our friend Barroux ? ’ the Baron asked 
him, somewhat puzzled. 

‘ Barroux ? No ! ’ 

This quiet liew'as equivalent to a confession of everything. 
Fonseguo was so intimate with Barroux that lie tlice’d .and 
thou'd him, and for ten years had been sujqiorting him in his 
newspaper, having precisely the same views, the same political 
religion. But witli a smash-up threatening, ho doubtles:) 
realised, thanks to his wonderfully keen scent, that ho must 
change his friendshijis if he did not wish to rtunain under the 
ruins himself. If ho had, for long years, shown so much 
prudence and dijilomatic virtue in order to lirmly cstahlish 
till) most dignilied and respected of Parisian newspapers, it 
was not for the purpose of letting that newspaper bo com¬ 
promised by some foolish blunder on the part of an honest man. 

‘ 1 thought you were on bad terms with Monferrand,’ 
rosuined Diuillard. ‘ M'hat have you come for here ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! my dear Baron, the director of a leading newspaper 
is never on had terms willi anybody. He’s at the country’s 
service.’ 

In spile of Iiis emotion, Duvillard could not help smiling. 
‘You are quite right, Fonseguo,’ ho Responded. ‘Besides, 
Monferrand is really an able man, whom one can support 
without fear.’ 

At this Fonseguo began to wonder whether his anguish 
of mind was visible. He, who usually played the game of 
life so well, with his own hand under thorough control, had 
been terrified by the article in the ‘ Voix du Peuple.’ For the 
first time in his career ho had perpetrated a blunder, and felt 
that ho was at the mercy of some denunciation, for with un¬ 
pardonable imprudence ho had written a very brief but com¬ 
promising note. Ho was not anxious concerning the 1)0,000 
francs which Barroux had handed him out of the 200,000 
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destined for the Eepublican press. But lie trembled lest 
another affair should bo discovered, that of a sum of money 
which he had received as a present. It w'as only on feeling 
the Baron’s keen glance upon him that ho was able to recover 
some sclf-posscssiou. IIow' silly it was to lose tho knack of 
lying and to confess things simjdy by one’s demeanour I 

But the, usher drew near and repeated that tho Minister 
was now waiting for tho Baron; and Fonseguo went to sit 
dow’n beside Abbe Froment, whom ho also was astonished to 
find there. Pierre rej)oated that he had received a letter, but 
had no notion w'hat tho Minister might wirdi to say to him. 
And tho quiver of his hands again rovisiled liow’ feverishly 
impatient he was to know wliat it might ho. Ifow’cver, ho 
could only wait, since Monferrand was still busy discussing 
such grave affairs. 

On seeing Duvillard enter, tho Minister had stepped 
forward, offering his hand. Ifowevor much the bla.st of 
terror might shako others, he had retained his calmness and 
good-natured smile. ‘^Yhat an affair, eh, my dear Baron! ’ 
lie exclaimed. 

‘ It’s idiotic! ’ plainly declared the other, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. 'I'hen he sat down in the arin-ehnir vacated by 
Barronx, while the lilinister installed himself in front of him. 
These two were made to understand one another, and they 
indulged in tho same despairing gestures and furious com¬ 
plaints, declaring that government, like busine.ss, would no 
longer bo pos.sible if men were required to show such virtue 
as they did not po.sscss. At alt times, and under every rt'-jiini:, 
when a decision of the Chamber,s had been required in con¬ 
nection w’ith some great enterprise, had not the natural and 
legitimate tactics been for one to do what might bo needful 
to secure that decision ? It was absolutely necessary that 
one should obtain inllucntial and sympathetic support, in a 
word, make sure of votes. Well, everything had to bo paid 
for, men like other things, some with fine words, others with 
favours or money, presents made in a more or less disguised 
manner. And even admitting that, in tho present cases, one 
had gone rather far in the purchasing, that .some of tho barter¬ 
ing had been conducted in an imprudent way, was it wise to 
make such an uproar over it; would not a strong government 
have begun by stifling the scandal, from motives of patriotism, 
a mere sense of cleanliness even ? 

‘ Why, of course I You are right, a thousand times right 1 ’ 
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exclaimed Monforrand. ‘ Ah I if I were the master you would 
Bee what a lino first-class funeral I would give it all 1 ’ Then, 
as Duvillard loolicd at him fixedly, struck by these last w’ords, 
he added with his expre ssive siuilo ; ‘ IJnfortunatedy I’m not 
the master, and it was to talk to you of Ihc situation that I 
ventured to disturb you. llarroux, who was here just now, 
Bceiiied to me in a regrettable fraini! of mind.’ 

‘Yes, I saw him, he has such singular ideas at times-’ 

Then, breaking off, the. liaron added: ‘Do you know that 
ronseguo is in the ante-room ? As ho wislie.s to make his 
peace with j’ou, why not send for him ? lie w'on’t be in the 
way, in fact, he’s a man of good coun.sel, and the support of 
his }>ewspaper often sullices to give one the victory.’ 

‘ What, is Fon-egiio there ! ' cried Monferrand. ‘Why, I 
don't ask belter than lo sliake hands with him. 'I'here were 
some old aifairs between us that don’t concern anybody ! 
Dut, good heavens! if you only knew’ what little spite I 
harbour 1’ 

When the tishor Lad admitted ronsegiic the reconciliation 
took ])!aco in tho .simjdest fashion. They had been great 
friends at college in tlieir native Corre/.e, hut had not spoken 
together for ton years past iji conseijiience of some ahom- 
inablo affair tho particulars of which were not exactly 
known. However, it becomo.s necessary to clear away all 
corpses when one wishes to have the arena free for a fu sh 
battle. 

‘ It’s very good of you to come hade the first,’ said Idon- 
ferrnnd. iSo it’s all over, you na longer hear me any 
grudge ? ’ 

‘No, indeed!’ replied Fonsdgue. ‘Why should people 
devour one another wheu it would bo to their mtcre.st to 
come to an understanding ? ’ , 

'J’hen, without further explanation.s, they passed to tho 
great afi'air, and the conference began. And when jMon- 
ferrand had amioiinced Dairoux’s determination to confess 
and explain his conduct, the othi'rs loudly protested. That 
meant certain downfall, they would prevent him, he surely 
would not he guilty e>f such folly. Forthwith they discussed 
every imaginable plan by which the ministry might bo saved, 
for that must certainly bo Jilonforrand’s sole desire, lie 
himself wdth all eagerness pretended to seek some means of 
extricating his colleagues and himself from tho mess in which 
they were. However, a faint smile still played around hi.s 
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lips, and at last as if vanquished he sought no further. 

‘ Tliero’s no help for it,’ said he, ‘ the ministry’s down,’ 

The others exchanged glances, full of anxiety at the 
thought of another Cabinet dealing with the African Hall¬ 
ways affair. A Vigrion Cabinet would doubtless plume itself 
on behaving honestly. 

‘Well, then, wJiat shall we do?’ 

But just then the telephone rang, and Monferrand rose 
to respond to the summons : ‘ Allow me.’ 

He listened for a moment and then spoke into the tube, 
nothing that ho said giving the others any inkling of the 
information which had reached him. ’This had come from 
the Chief of the Detective rolice, and was to the effi'ct that 
Balvat’s whereabouts in the liois do Boulogne had been 
discovered, and that ho would bo hunted down with all 
speed. ‘ \'ery good 1 And don’t forget my order.s,’ replied 
MonfeiTand. 

Now that Salvat’s arrest was certain, the Minister deter¬ 
mined to {ollov,f the plan whicli had gradually taken shajie in 
his mind; and returning to the middle of the room he slowly 
walked to and fro, while sttyin;,' with his wonted fiimiliarity: 

‘ But what would you have, my friends ? It would bo neces¬ 
sary for mo to be the master. Ah ! if I were the niasltu-! A 
t.'ommission of Inquiry, ye.s ! that’s the proper form for a 
liist class funeral to take in a big affair like this, so full of 
nasty things. For my part, I should confess nothing, and I 
should have a Commission appointed. And then you would 
Eoe the storm subside.’ 

Duvillard and Fonseguo bog.au to laugh. The bitter, 
however, thanks to his intimate knowledge of Tilonferrand, 
almost guessed the truth. ‘Just listen!’ said he,‘even if 
the ministry falls it doesn’t necessarily follow that you must 
bo on the ground with it. Besides, a ministry can bo mended 
when there are good pieces of it left.’ 

Somewhat anxious at finding his thoughts guessed, Mon¬ 
ferrand protested; ‘ No, no, my dear fellow, 1 don’t play that 
game. We are jointly responsible, we’ve got to keep together, 
dash it all 1 ’ 

‘ Keep together ! Booh! Not when simpletons purposely 
drown themsclvc.s 1 And, besides, if wo others have need of 
you, we have a right to save you in spite of yourself! Isn’t 
that so, my dear Baron ? ’ 

Then, as Monferrand sat down, no longer protesting but 
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waiting, Duvillard, who was again thinking of his passion, 
full of anger at the recollection of Tarroux’s refusal, rose in 
his turn, and exclaimed : ‘ Why, certainly! If the ministry’s 
condeninc'd let it fall 1 What good can you got out of a 
ministry which includes such a man as Taboureau 1 Thero 
you have an old, worn-out professor without any prestige, 
who coiiKis to I'iiris from firenohle, and has never set foot in 
a theatre in his life ! Yet the control of the theati'cs is 
handed over to him, and naturally he’s ever doing the most 
stupid things! ’ 

Monferrand, who was well informed on the Silviano qncs 
lion, nnnained grave, and for a moment amused himself hy 
trying to excite tlui I’.aron. ‘ Tahonrean,’ said he, ‘ is a some¬ 
what dull and old-fashioned University man, but at the 
department of I’uhlic Instruction he’s in liis proper element.’ 

‘Ohl don’t talk like that, niy dear fellow'! Y’ou are 
more intelligent than I hat. you are not going to defend 
'J'abourenu a.sBarroux did ! It’s quite true liiat 1 should very 
much like to see tiilviaue, at the Comedio. She’s a very good 
girl at heart, and she has an amazing lot of talent. Would 
you stand in her way if you were in Tahourcau’s place ? ’ 

‘ 1 ? (iood heavens, no ! A pretty girl on the stage, why, 
it would please everybody, I’m .sure. Only it would be neces¬ 
sary to have a man of (ho same views as mine at the depart¬ 
ment of Instruction and Fine Arts.’ 

His sly smile had returned to his face. The securing of 
that girl’s dchnl was not a high price to pay for all the inlhi- 
cnco of Duvillard's millions. ^louferrand therefore turned 
tow’ards Fonseguc as if to consult him. The other, who fully 
understood the importance of the alTair, was meditating in all 
seriousness : ‘A s('nator is the proper man for Tublic Instruc¬ 
tion,’ said he. ‘ Hut I can think of non*, none at all, such 
as would bo wanted. A man of broad mind, a real Parisian, 
and yet one whoso presence at the head of the University 
wouldn’t cause too much astonishment.—There’s perhaps 
Hauvergno-’ 

‘ Hauvergno I Who’s he ? ’ exclaimed Monfon'and in 
surpriise. ‘ Ah I yes, Hauvergno the senator for Hijon—but 
he’s altogether ignorant of University matters, he hasn't the 
slightest qualification,’ 

‘Well, as for that,’ resumed Fonseguc,* I’m trying to 
think. Hauvergno is certainly a good-looking fellow, tall and 
fair and decorative. Besides, he’s immensely rich, has a most 
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charming young wife—wliich does no harm, on the contrary 
—and he gives real at his place on the Boulevard St. 
Germain.’ 

It was only with hesitation that Fonsoguo himself had 
ventured to suggest Bauvergno. But by degrees his selection 
appeared to him a real ‘ find.’ ‘ Wait a bit 1 I recollect now 
that in his young days Dauvergne wrote a comedy, a one act 
comedy in verse, and had it performed at Dijon. And Dijon’s 
a literary town, you know, so that piece of his sets a little 
perfume of “ Jtclles-Lettrcs ” around him. And then, too, ho 
left Dijon twenty years ago, and is now a most determined 
Parisian, fre(pueiiting every sphere of society. Dauvergno 
will do whatever one desires, lie’s the man for us, I tell 
yon.’ 

Duvillard thereupon declared that he knew him, and con¬ 
sidered him a very decent fellow. Besides, he or another, 
it mattered nothing! 

‘Dauvergno, Dauvergno,’ i-cpcatod Monferrand, ‘il/en 
JLicu, yes 1 After all, why not ‘i lie’ll perhaps make a very 
good Minister. Let us say Dauvergno.’ Then siiddfuily 
bursting into a hearty laugh : ‘ And so we arc reconstrucling 
the Cabinet in order that that clrarming young woman may 
join tho Coiiiedio I 'J'ho Silvianc cabinet.—Well, and what 
about the other department.s ? ’ 

He jested, well knowing that gaiety often hastens diflicult 
solutions. And, indeed, tliey merrily continued settling what 
should bo done if the ministry were dideated on the morrow. 
Although they had not jrlainly said so tho plan was to let 
Barroux sink, oven help him to do so, and then fish klonfer- 
rand out of tho troubled waters. 'J'he latter engaged himself 
with the two others, because he had need of them—the Baron 
on account of his financial sovereignty, and tho director of 
‘ Le Globe ’ on account of the press campaign which he could 
carry on in his favour. And in the same way the others, 
quite apart from the Silviane business, had need of Monfer¬ 
rand, the strong-handed man of government, w'ho undertook 
to bury the African Railways scandals by bringing about a 
Commission of Inquiry, all the strings of which would be 
pulled by himself. There was soon a perfect understanding 
between the three men, for nothing draws people more closely 
together than common interest, fear and need. Accordingly 
when Duvillard spoke of Duthil’s business, the young lady 
whom ho wished to recommend, the Minister declared that it 
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■was settled. A very nice fellow was Dutbil, they needed a 
good many like liim. And it was also agreed that Chaig- 
ncux’s future son-in-law should have his socrctarj-ship. Poor 
Chaigneux I lie was so devoted, always ready to undertake 
any commission, and his four womenfolk led him such a hard 
Ufe! 

‘ Well, then, it’s understood.’ And Moiiferrand, Duvillard, 
and Fonsegue vigorously shook hands. 

However, when the lir.st accompanied the others to the 
door, ho noticed a prelate, in a cassoclc of fine material, edged 
with violet, speaking to a priest in the autc-room. There¬ 
upon he, the Minister, hastoned forward, looking much 
distressed. ‘ Ah 1 you W(.ro waiting Monseigueur Martha! 
Como in, come in quick! ’ 

Put with ]H'rfeet urljaiiity the Ilishop refused. ‘ No, no, 
Tilousieur I’Ahbe Fromeiit was here before mo. Pray receivo 
him first.’ 

Monl'errand had to give way; ho admitted the priest, and 
speedily dealt with him. lie who usually employed the most 
diiilomatic res. rve when be was iu ]ireseuee of a member of 
the clergy iilumply unfoldial the Parthes business. Pierre had 
experienced the keenest anguish during the two hours that 
he had been wailing there, for ho could only explain the 
letter he had received by a .surmise tliut the police had 
discovered his brother’s ))rcscnee in hi.s hou.se. And so when 
ho licard the Mini.ster simply speak of Parthe.s, and declare 
that the government would rather see him go into exile 
than bo obliged to imprison him once more, be remained 
for a moment quite diseoneerted. As the police bad been able 
to discover the old conspirator in the little liou.so at Neuilly, 
bow was it that they scemod altogether ignorant of Guil¬ 
laume’s pre.scnce there? It was, however^the ufnial gap in 
the genius of great detectives. 

‘ Pray what do you do.siro of me, Monsieur lo Ministro ? ’ 
said Pierre at last, ‘ I don’t quite understand.’ 

‘ Why, Monsieur I’Abbfi, I leave all this to your sense of 
prudence. If that man wore still at your house in forty-eight 
hours from now, wo should bo obliged to arrest him there, 
which would bo a source of grief to us, for wo aro aware that 
your residence is tho abode of every virtue. So advi.'?o him 
to leave France. If he does that wo shall not trouble him.’ 

Then Monforrand hastily brought Pierre back to the ante¬ 
room ; and, smiling and bending low, ho said: ‘ Monseigneur, 
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I am entirely at yonr disposal. Come in, come in, I beg 
you.’ 

Tlio prelate, who was gaily chatting with Duvillard and 
Fonsogue, shook hands with them, and then with Pio'io. In 
his desij’O to win all hearts, ho that moriiing displayed the 
most perfect gracionsiu.ss. Ills bright, black ey(>.s were all 
smiles, the wlu)hi of his haiulsoiiK! I'aeo wore a carcs.'^iiig 
cxpre.xsion, and ho entered the miiiisti-rial sanctum leisurely 
and gracefully, with an easy air of eomjiiest. 

And now only Ifonfeii’and and Wonseignoiv Jfartha v.’cro 
left, talking on and on in the des^ I'ted building. Soino 
people had thought that the prelate A\i>h(d to liecomo a 
deputy. ]>nt he jdayed a far more useful and lofty part in 
governing behind the set nes, in acting as the dirieting mind 
of the N'atican’s policy in I'’r;nH’e. ^\a-!n!lt I ranc(‘still tlio 
lOldost Itaughtor of tiro (.iJiun h, the only great nation which 
might some day restore onmipolencc to tin; J’apacy ? For that 
reason he had accepted the Itejiublic, preached the duty 
of ‘ rallying ’ to it, and ins])ired the new ('atholic group in 
the Chaniher. And Monferrand, bn his side, slrucli hy 
the jirogress of the New Hjtirit, that reaction of my.slicism 
which lliittercd itself that it would bury science, showed 
himself full of amiability, like a stroiig-liauded nian who, to 
ensure his own victory, utilised every force that was oll'crcd 
him. 


IV 

THE JIAN HUNT 

On the afternoon of that same day such a keen dcsiro for space 
and the open air came upon Guillaume, that Pierre consented 
to accompany him on a long walk in the Bois do Boulogne. 
The priest, upon returning from bis- interview with Mon- 
ferrand, had informed his brother that the govenmient once 
more wished to get rid of Nicholas Barthbs. llov.'ever, they 
were so perplexed as to how they should impart these tidings 
to the old man, that they resolved to postj/one the matter 
until the evening. During their walk tluy might devise some 
means of brealdug the news in a gentle way. As for the 
walk this seemed to offer no danger; to all appearance Guil- 
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lauuie war> in no wise tliveatcncd, so why should he continue 
liiding? Thus the hrotliors sallied forth and entered the 
Lois by the Sablons Rato, which was the nearest to them. 

The last days of March had now come, and the trees were 
beginning to show some greenery, so soft and light, however, 
that one might liavo thought it was pale moss or delicate 
lace hanging betwca n (he steins and bouglis. Although the 
sky renmincdof an ashen grey the rain, after falling throughout 
the night and morning, had (-('asf il; and exquisite freshness 
pervaded that wood now awakening to life once more, with its 
foliage drip])ing in the mild and peaceful atmosphere. The 
mid-Lent rejoicings had apparently attracted the populace to 
the centre of Laris, for in the avenues one only found the 
fashionable folks cd’ select days, tlio people of society who 
tome thitber when the mullitade stops away. There were 
carriages and gentlemen on hor.?e.hack; beautiful aristoeratic 
ladies-wl 10 had aligliled from their broughams or landaus; 
and wet-nurses willi strcamiiig ribbons, wlio carried infants 
wiairing tlic most costly lace. Of the middle-classes, how¬ 
ever, one only found a lew matrons living in the iieighbour- 
liooii, wlio sat here and there on the benches busy with 
embroidery or watching tlieir children play. 

I’ierre and Guillaume followed the Alice de Longchainp 
ns far as the road goingfrom Madrid to the lakes. Then they 
took their way under (ho trees, alongside tlie little Longchanips 
rivulet. They wished to reach the hikes, pass round them, and 
return homo by way of the Maillot gate. But so charming and 
peaceful was the deserted plantation through which they passed, 
that they yielded to a desire to sit down and taste the delight 
of resting amidst nil the budding springtide around them. A 
fallen tree served them as a bench, and it was possible for 
them to fancy themselves far away from Pifris, in the deiitha 
of some real forest. It was, too, of a real forest that Guil- 
laumo began to tlnnk on thus emerging from his long 
voluntary iniprisoinncnt. Ah! for the space; and for tho 
heallh-bringing air which courses between that forest’s 
branches, that forest of the world which by right should be 
man’s inalienable domain 1 However, tho name of Barthes, 
tho perpetual prisoner, came back to Guillaume’s lips, and 
ho sighed mournfully. Tlie thought that there should be 
even a single man, whoso liberty was thus ever assailed, 
suflioed to poison the pure atmosphere ho breathed. 

‘ Wliat will yon say to Barthes ? ’ lie asked his brother. 
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‘ The poor fellow must necessarily be warned. Exile is at 
any rate preferable to imprisonment.’ 

Pierro sadly waved hi.s hand. ‘ Yes, of course, I must 
warn him. But what a painful task it is I ’ 

Guillaume made no rejoinder, for at that very moment, in 
that remote, deserted nook, where tliey could fancy them¬ 
selves at the world’s end, a mo.st extraordinary spectacle was 
presented to their view'. Something or rather someone 
leapt out of a thicket and bounded past them. It was 
assuredly a man, but one who was .so unrecognisable, so 
miry, so woeful and so frightful, that ho might have been 
taken for an animal, a boar that hounds had tracked and 
forced from his retreat. On seeing the rivulet, ho hesitated 
for a moment, and then followed its course. But, all at once, 
as a sound of footsteps and ])!inting breath drew nearer, ho 
sprang into the water wliich reached his thighs, bounded on 
to the further hank, and vanislied from sight behind a clump 
of ])ines. A moment afterwards some keepers and policemen 
rushed by, .skirting tlie rivulet, and in their turn di.saj)jtearing. 
It was a man hunt that had gone p.ast, a lita-co secret hunt 
witli no display of scarlet or bla.st of horns athwart the soft, 
sprouting foliagi'. 

‘Homo rtoetd or otlier,’ muttered I’ierrc. ‘Ah I tho 
wrctlclied fellow ! ’ 

Guillaume made a gesture of discouragement. ‘Gen¬ 
darmes and prison !’ said he. ‘ Tlicy .still con.stitute society’s 
only schooling system ! ’ 

Meantime the man was still running on, farther and 
farther away. 

'When, on tho previous night, Salvat had suddctiily escaped 
from the detectives hy bounding iirto the Bois do Boulogne, it 
had occurred to him to slip round to tho Dauphiuo gale and 
there descend into the deep ditcli * of the city ramparts, llo 
remembered days of enforced idleness which lie had spent 
there, in nooks where, for hi.-; own part, he had never met a 
living soul. Nowheuo, indeed, could one find more sc'.rit 
places of retreat, hedged round hy thicker hushes, or concealed 
from view by loftier lierbago. Borne corners of the ditch, at 
certain angle.s of the massive bastions, are favourite dens or 
nests for thieves and loccrs. Baivat, as ho made his way 

* This ditch or dry moat Is about 30 feet deep and 50 feet wide. 
The counterscarp by which one may descend into it has an angle of 43 
degrees.— Trans. 
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through tho thiclw?t of the brambles, nettles and ivy, rvas 
lucky enough to lind a cavity full of dry loaves, in rvbich ho 
buried himself to the chin. Tho rain had already drcnclied 
him, and after filipi-ing down tho muddy slope, ho had fre¬ 
quently been obliged to gropo his way upon all foe.rs. So 
those dry leaves ]iiovi d a boon such as ho liad not dared to 
hope for. They dried liim somewhat, serving as a blanket in 
which he coiled himself after his wild race through tho dajik 
darkness. Tho rain still fell, but ho now only felt it on his 
head, and, wcuya.s ho was, ho gradually sank into deep 
slumber beneath tho continuous drizzle. When he opened 
liis eyes again, the dawn was breaking, and it was probably 
about six o’clock. During bis sleep the rain b.ad ended by 
soaking the leaves, so that he was now immersed in a kind of 
chilly l)atli. Still he remained in it, feeling that he was 
there sheltered fi'om the police, who must now nircly be 
searching for him. None of tliiv-n hloedhomids would guess 
his presence in that hole, for Ids body was quite buried, and 
briars almost compleUdy bid Ids beaxl. So bo did not stir, 
but watched the rise of tho dawn. 

"When at eight o’clock .some jjolicemen and keepers came 
by, searebing tlic ditch, tlicy did not perceive 1dm. As be 
b id anticipated, the hunt had begun .at tho first glimmer ot 
light. For a time Id.s heart beat viokaitly; however, nobod v 
else passed, nothing whatever stiriaul the grass. The onl;. 
Bounds that reached him were faint ones froiii the Dois de 
I’loulogiie, the ring of a bicyclist’s bell, the thud of a horse’s 
hoofs, the rumble of carriage wheels. And time went by, 
nine o’clock came, and then ten o’clock. Hince the rain had 
ceased falling, Falvat had not suffered so much from the cold, 
for lie was wearing a thick overco.it which little Mathis had 
given him. Diit, on the oilier band, Imiw^^r was coming 
back; thero was a burning M'u.-ntion in his stomach, and 
leaden hoops seemed to be I'les.dng against bis ribs. He had 
eaten nothing for two days ; lie had been starving already on 
tlie previous evening, when lie had accepted a glass of beer at 
that tavern at Montmartre. Nevertheless, his plan was to 
I’eniain in the ditch luitil nightfall, and then slip away in the 
direction of tho village ot Jioiilogne, where lie know of a 
means of egress from the wood. He was not caught yet. ho 
repeated, lie might still manag-i to escape. Tlien he trii d to 
got to sleep again, but failed, so painful had his .sufferings 
become. I>y the time it was eleven, everything swam before 
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liis eyes. lie once neixrly fainted, and tlionght that ho was 
going to die. Then rage gradually mastered him, and, all at 
once, he sprang out of his leafy hiding-place, desperately 
hungering for food, unable to remain there any longer, and 
determined to find something to oat, even should it cost him 
his liberty and life. It was then noon. 

On leaving the ditch he found the spreading lawns of the 
chateau of La Muette before him. lie crossed them at a run, 
like a madman, instinctively going towards Boulogne, with Ibo 
one idea that his only means of escape lay in that direction. 
It seemed miraculous that nobody paid attention to his helter- 
skelter flight. However, when ho had reached the cover of 
some trees ho became conscious of his imprudence, and almost 
regretted the sudden madness which had borne him along, 
eager for escape. Trembling nervously be bent low among 
some furze bushes, and waited for a feuv minutes to nseertaiu 
if the police were behind him. Then with watchful eye and 
ready ear, wonderful instinct and scent of danger, ho wont 
his way again, in slow and cautious fashion. Ho hoped to 
pass between tho upper lake and Iho Anteuil raco-courso ; but 
there were few trees in that part, and they formed a broad 
avenue. lie therefore had to exert all liis skill in order to 
avoid obsorvation, availing liimsolf of the slenderest stems, the 
smallest bushes, as screens, and only venturing onward after 
a lengthy inspection of bis surroundings. Before long the 
sight of a guard in the distance revived his fears and detained 
him, stretched on tho ground behind some hr.ambles, for a full 
quarter of an hour. Then the approach first of a cab, whose 
driver bad lost his way, and afterwards of a strolling ])Oilestrian, 
in turn sufficed to stop him. He breathed once more, how¬ 
ever, when after passing tho !Mortemavt hillock, ho was able 
to enter the thickets lying between tho two roads which lead 
to Ijoulognc and St. Cloud. Tho coppices thereabouts were 
dense, and ho merely had to follow them, screem d from view, 
in order to reach Cue outlet ho knew of, which was now near 
at hand. So ho was surely saved. 

But all at once, at a distance of some fivo-and-tbirty 
yards, he saw a keeper, erect and motionless, barring his way. 
lie turned slightly to the left and there perceived another 
keeper, who also seemed to be awaiting him. And there were 
more and more of them ; at every fifty paces or so stood a 
fresh one, the whole forming a cordon, tho meshes as it wci'e 
of a huge net. The worst was that he must have been per- 
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coivod, for a light cry, like the clear call of an owl, rang out, 
and was repeated farther and farther off. The hunters were 
at last on the right scent, prudence had become' superfluous, 
and it was only by flight that the quarry might now hope to 
escape. Salvat understood this so well that ho suddenly began 
to run, leaping over all obstacles and darting between the 
trees, careless whether he were seen or heard. A few bounds 
carried him across the Avenue do St. Cloud into the planta¬ 
tions stretching to the Alice do la Heine Marguerite. There 
the undergrowtli w'as very dense; in the whole Bois there are 
no more closely set thickets. In summer they become one 
vast entanglejnent of verdure, amidst which, had it been the 
leafy season, Salvat might well have managed to secrete him¬ 
self. For a moment ho did find himself alone, and thereupon 
ho halted to listen, lie could neither see nor hear the 
keepers now. Had tlicy lo.st his track then? Profound 
quietude reigned under the fresh young foliage. But the 
light, owlish cry arose once more, hranclios cracked, and ho 
resumed his wild flight, hurrying straight before him. Un¬ 
luckily ho found the .Mloi- do la Koine Marguerite guarded by 
policemen, so that ho could not cross over, but had to skirt it 
witliout quitting the thickets. And now his back was turned 
towards Boulogne, lie was retracing his steps towards 
Paris. However, a last idea came to his bewildered mind; 
it rva.s to run on in this wise as far as the shady spots around 
]\Iadrid, and then, by stealing from copse to copse, attempt to 
reach the Boine. To proceed thither across the bare expanse 
of the race-course and training-ground was not for a moment 
to be thought of. 

So Salvat still ran on and on. But on reaching the Alice 
do Longchamp he found it guarded like the other roads, and 
therefore had to relinquish his plan of ^scaping by way of 
Madrid and the, river-bank. "While he was perforce making a 
bend alongside the Pro C'atelan, he became aware that the 
keepers, led by detectives, were drawing yet nearer to him, 
confining his movements to a smaller and smaller area. And 
his race soon acquired all the frenzy of despair. Haggard 
and breathless he leapt mounds, rushed down slopes, fought 
his way past multitudinous obstacles. He forced a passage 
through brambles, broke down palings, thrice caught hi.s feet 
in wire-work which he had not seen, and felt among nettles, 
yet picked himself up and went on again, spurred by the 
stinging of his hands and face. It was then that Guillaume 
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and Pierre saw him pass, unrecognisable and frightful, taking 
to the muddy water of the rivulet like a stag which seeks to set 
a last obstacle'between itself and the hounds. There came 
to him a wild idea of getting to the lake, and swimming, un- 
peroeived, to the island in the centre of it. That, he madly 
thought, would be a safe retreat, whore he might burrow and 
hide himself without possibility of discovery. And so he still 
ran on. But once again the sight of some guards made him 
retrace his steps, and he was compelled to go back and back 
in the direction of Paris, chased, forced towards the very 
fortifications whence lie had started that morning. It was 
now nearly three in the afternoon. For more than two hours 
and a half ho had been running. 

At last ho saw a soft, sandy ride for horsemen before him. 
lie crossed it, splashing through the mire left by the rain, 
and reached a little pathway, a delightful lovers’ lane, as shady 
in summer as any arbour. For some time ha was able to 
follow it, concealed frotn observation, and with his hopes re¬ 
viving. But it led him to one of those broad, straight avenues 
where carriages and bicycles, the whole afternoon pageant of 
society swept past under the mild and cloudy sky. So he 
returned to the thickets, fell once more upon the keepers, lost all 
notion of the direction he took, and oven all power of thought, 
becoming a more thing carried along and throivn hither and 
thither by the chances of the pursuit which pressed more and 
more closely upon him. Star-like crossways followed one 
upon another, and at last ho came to a broad lawn, where 
the full light dazzled him. And there ha suddenly felt the 
hot, panting breath of his pursuers close in the roar. Fager, 
hungry breath it was, like that of hounds seeking to devour him. 
Shouts rang out, one hand almost caught hold of him, there 
W'as a rush of heavy feet, a scramblo to seize him. But W'itli 
a supreme effort ho leapt upon a bank, crawled to its summit, 
rose again, and once more found himself alone, still running 
on amid the fresh and quiet greenery. 

Nevertheless, this was the end. lie almost fell flat upon 
the ground. His aching feet could no longer carry him; 
blood was oozing from his ears, and froth had come to his 
mouth. His heart beat with such violence that it seemed 
likely to break his ribs. Water and perspiration streame<l 
from him, he was miry and haggard and tortured by hunger, 
conquered, in fact, more by hunger than by fatigue. And 
through the mist which seemed to have gathered before hia 
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wild ejes, ie suddenly saw an open doorway, the doorway of 
a coach-house in the rear of a kind of chdlet, sequestered 
among trees. Excepting a big white cat which took to flight, 
there was not a living creature in the place. Salvat plunged 
into it and rolled over on a heap of straw, among some empty 
casks. He was scarcely hidden there when he heard the 
chase sweep by, the detectives and the keepers losing scent, 
passing the chalet and rushing in the direction of the Paris 
ramparts. Tho noi.se of their heavy boots died away, and 
deep silence fell while tho hunted man, who had carried both 
hands to his heart to stay its beating, sank into the most 
complete prostration, with big tears trickling from his closed 
eyes. 

Whilst all this was going on, Pjerre and Guillaume, after a 
brief rest, had resumed their walk, reaching the lake and 
proceeding towards the crossway of the Casciides, in order to 
return to Neuilly by the road beyond tho water. However, 
a shower fell, compelling them to take shelter under tho big 
leafless branches of a chestnut tree. Then, as tho rain came 
down more heavily and they could perceive a kind of chalet, 
n little caf6-restaurant, amid a clump of trees, they hastened 
thither for better protection. In a side road, which they 
passed on their way, they saw a cab standing, its driver wait¬ 
ing there in philosophical fashion under the falling shower. 
Pierre, moreover, noticed a young man stepping out briskly in 
front of them, a young man resembling Gerard de Quiusac, 
who, whilst walking in the Bois, had no doubt been overtaken 
by the rain, and like themselves was seeking shelter in the 
chiilet. However, on entering the latter’s public room, tho 
priest saw no sign of tho gentleman, and concluded that he 
must have been mistaken. This public room, which had a 
kind of glazed verandah overlooking tj^e Bois, contained a 
few chairs and tables, the latter with marble tops. On tho 
first floor there wore four or five private rooms* reached by a 
narrow passage. Though the doors were open the place had as 
yet scarcely emerged from its winter’s rest. There was nobody 
about, and on all sides one found the dampness eomlnon to 
establishments which, from lack of custom, are compelled to 
close from November until March. In the rear were soma 
stables, a coach-house, and various mossy, picturesque out¬ 
buildings, which painters and gardeners would now soon em¬ 
bellish for the gay pleasure parties which the fine weather 
would brin.¥ 
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'I really tliink that they haven’t opened for the season 
yet,’ said Giiillaumo as ho entered the silent house. 

* At all events they will let us stay hero till the rain stops,' 
answered Pierre, seating himself at one of the little tables. 

Just then a waiter suddenly made his appearance seemingly 
in a great hurry. He had come down from the first lloor, and 
eagerly rummaged a cupboard for a few dry biscuits which he 
laid on a plate. At last he condescended to servo the brothers 
two glasses of Chartreuse. 

In one of the private rooms upstairs Baroness Duvillard, 
who had driven to the chalet in a cab, had been awaiting her 
lover G(5rard for nearly half an hour. It was there that, during 
the charity bazaar, they had given each other an appointment. 
For them the chdlet had precious memories; two years pre¬ 
viously on discovering that secluded nest, which was so 
deserted in tho early, hesitating days of chilly spring, they 
had met there under circumstances which they could not 
forget. And tho Baroness, in choosing tho house for the 
supremo assignation of their dying pa-^sion, had certainly not 
merely been influenced by a fear that.she might bo spied tiiKin 
clscwhoro. She had, indeed, thought of tho first Ivissos tluit 
had been showered on her there, and would fain have revived 
them even if they should now prove tho last that Gerard 
would bestow on her. 

But she would also have liked to see some sunlight playing 
over the youthful foliage. Tho ashen sky and tln’caloning 
rain saddened her. And when she entered the private room 
she did not recognise it, so cold and dim it seemed with its 
faded furniture. Winter had tarried there, with all the 
dampness and mouldy smell peculiar to rooms which have 
long remained closed. Then, too, some of tho wall-paper 
w'hich had come away from the plaster hung down in shreds, 
dead flies wore scattered over tho parquetry flooring; and in 
order to open the shutters the waiter had to engage in quite a 
fight with their fastenings. However, when he bad lighted a 
little .gas stove, which at once flamed up and diffused some 
wamrth, the room became more cosy. 

Eve had seated herself on a chair, without raising the 
thick veil which hid her face. Gowned, gloved and bonneted 
in black, as if she were already in mourning for her last 
passion, »he showed nought of her own person save her superb 
fair hair, which glittered like a helm of tawny gold. She had 
ordered tea for two, and when the waiter brought it with » 
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little plateful of dry biscuits, left, no doubt, from the previous 
season, lie found her in the same place, still veiled and motion* 
less, absorbed, it seemed, in a gloomy reverie. If she had 
reached the caf6 halt an hour before the appointed time it was 
because she desired some leisure and opportunity to overcome 
her de.sjiair and compose herself. She resolved that of all 
things she would not weep, that she would remain diguitied 
and speak calmly, like one who, whatever rights she might 
jiosscss, preferred to appeal to reason only. And she was 
well pleased with the courage that she found within her. 
Whilst thinking of what she should say to dissuade Gerard 
from a marriage which to her mind w'ould prove both a 
calamity and a blunder, she fancied herself very calm, indeed 
almost resigned to whatsoever might happen. 

But all at once she started and began to tremble. Gerard 
was entering the room. 

‘ What I are you here the first, my dear ? ’ he exclaimed. 
‘ I thought that 1 myself was ten minutes before the time 1 
And you've ordered some lea and are waiting for mo ! ’ 

lie forced a smile as he siioko, striving to display the same 
delight at seeing licr, as he had shown in the early golden 
days of their passion. But at heart ho was much embarrassed, 
and ho shuddered at the thought of the awful scone which 
ho could foresee. 

She had at last risen and raised her veil. And looking at 
him she stammered: ‘ Yes, I found myself at liberty earlier 
than I expected. ... I foai’cd some impediment might arise 
. . . and so I came.’ 

Then, seeing how handsome and how affectionate he still 
looked, she could not restrain her passion. All her skilful 
arguments, all her lino resolutions w'cre swept away. Her 
tlcsh irresistibly impelled her towards h^; she loved him, 
b1 0 w’ould keep him, she would never surrender him to 
anoih(>r. And she wildly flung her arms around his neck. 

‘ Oh I Gerard, Gerard 1 I suffer too cruelly ; I cannot, I 
cannot bear it 1 Tell mo at once that you will not marry her, 
that you will never marry her I ’ 

Her voice died away in a sob, tears started from her ej’cs, 
Ah I those tears which she had sworn she would never shed 1 
They gushed forth without cessation, they streamed from her 
lovely eyes like a flood of the bitterest grief. 

‘ My daughter, 0 God I What I you would marry my 
daughter I Bhe, here, on your neck where I am now 1 Ko, 
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no, such torture is past enduranoo, it must not be, I \7ill not 
have it! ’ 

lie shivered as ho hoard that cry of frantic jealousy raised 
by a mother who now was but a woman, maddened by the 
thought of her rival’s youth, those fivo-and-twenty summers 
which sbo herself had left fur behind. For his part, on his 
way to the assignation, he had come to what he thought the 
most sensible decision, that of breaking off tho intorcourso 
after the fashion of a w’ell-brcd man, w'ith all sorts of tine 
consolatory speeches. Hut sternness was not in his nature, 
lie was weak and soft-hearted, and had never been able to 
withstand a w'oman’s tears. Nevertheless, ho endeavoured to 
calm her, and in order to rid himself of her embrace, ho made 
her sit down upon tho sofa. And there, beside her, he 
replied : ‘ Como, bo reasonable, my dear. Wo came here to 
have a friendly chat, did \vo not ? I assure you that you are 
greatly exaggerating matt(frs.’ 

But she was determined to obtain a more positive answer 
from him. ‘ No, no 1 ’ she retorted, ‘ I am suffering too dread¬ 
fully, I must luiow the truth at once.' Bwoar to mo that you 
will never, never marry her I ’ 

Ho again endeavoured to avoid replying as she wished him 
to do, ‘ Come, come,’ bo said, ‘ you will do yourself harm by 
giving way to such grief as this; you know that I love you 
dearly.’ 

‘Then swear to me that you will never, never marry 
her.’ 

‘ But I tell you that I love you, that you are the only one 
I love.’ 

Then she again threw her amis around him, and kissed 
him passionately upon the eyes. ‘ Is it true ? ’ she asked in a 
transport. ‘ You love me, you love no one else ? Oh! tell 
me so again, and kiss me, and promise me that you will never 
belong to hei’.’ 

Weak as he was lie could not resist her ardent caresses 
and pressing entreaties. There came a moment of supreme 
cowardice and passion; her arms were around him and he 
forgot all but her ; again and again repeating that he loved 
none other, and would never, never marry her daughter. At 
last he even sank so low as to pretend that lie simply 
regarded that poor, deformed creature with pity. His words of 
compassionate disdain for her rival were like nectar to Eve, for 
they filled her with the blissful idea that it was she herself who 
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would ever remain beautiful in his eyes and whom he would 
ever love. . . . 

At last silence fell between them, like an inevitable re¬ 
action after such a tempest of despair and passion. It dis¬ 
turbed Gerard. ‘ Won' t you drink some tea 'i' he asked. ‘ It 
is almost cold already.’ 

She was not listening, however. To her the reaction had 
come in a different form; and as though the inevitable 
explanation were only now conimeucing, she began to speak 
in a sad and weary voice. ‘ My dear Gerard, you really 
cannot marry my daughter. In the first place it would bo so 
wrong, and then there is the question of your name, your 
position. Forgive my fcuikness, but the fact is that every¬ 
body would say that you had sold yourself—such a marriage 
would be a scandal for both your family and mine.’ 

As she spoke sho took hold of his hands, like a mother 
Becking to prevent her big son from committing some terrible 
blunder. And ho listened to her, with bowed head and 
averted eyes. Sho now evinced no anger, no jealous rage ; 
all such feelings seemed to have departed with the rapture of 
her passion. 

‘ Just think of what people would say,' she continued. ‘ I 
don't deceive myself, 1 am fully aware that there is an 
abyss between your circle of society and ours. It is all very 
well for us to be rich, but money simply enlarges the gap. 
And it was all very fine for mo to be converted; my daughter 
is none the.less “the daughter of the Jewess,’’ as folks so 
often say. Ah! my G6rard, I am so proud of you, that it 
would rend my heart to see you lowered, degraded almost, by 
a marriage for money with a girl wdio is deformed, who is un¬ 
worthy of you and whom you could not love.’ 

lie rtiised his eyes and looked at her entocatingly, anxious 
as ho was to bo spared such painful talk. * But haven’t I 
sworn to you, that you are the only one I love 9 ’ he said. 
‘ Haven’t I sworn that I would never marry her ? It’s all 
over. Don’t let us torture ourselves any longer.’ 

Their glances met and lingered on one another, instinct 
with all the misery which they dared not express in words. 
Eve’s face had suddenly aged; her eyelids were red and 
swollen, and blotches marbled her quivering cheeks, down 
which her tears again began to trickle. ‘My poor, poor 
G6rard,’ said she, ‘ how heavily I weigh on you. Oh I do not 
deny it I 1 feel that J am an intolerable burden on your 
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shoulders, an impediment in your life, and that I may bring 
irreparable disaster on you by my obstinacy in wishing you to 
bo n»ine alone.’ 

lie tried to speak, but she silenced him. ‘ No, no, all is 
over between us. 1 am growing ugly, all is ended. And 
besides, I shut off the future from you. I can be of no help 
to you, whereas you bestow all on mo. And yet the time has 
come for you to assure yourself a position. At your ago you 
can’t continue living Avilhout any certainty of the morrow, 
without a homo and hearth of your own; and it would be 
cowardly and cruel of me to set myself up as an obstacle, and 
prevent you from ending your life happily, as I should do if I 
clung to you and dragged you down with mo.’ 

Gazing at him through her tears she continued speaking 
in this fashion. Like his mother she was well aware that ho 
was weak and oven sickly; and she therefore dreamt of ar¬ 
ranging a quiet life for him, a life of tranquil happiness free 
from all fear of want. She loved him so fondly and pos¬ 
sessed so much genuine kindness of heart that perhaps it 
might be possible for her to rise eVon to renunciation and 
sacrifice. Moreover, the very egotism born of her beauty sug¬ 
gested that it might bo Avell for her to think of retirement and 
not alloAV the autumn of her life to bo spoilt by torturing 
dramas. All this she said to him, treating him like 
a child whoso happiness she wished to ensure even at the 
price of her own; and he, his eyes again lowered, listened 
without further protest, pleased indeed to let her arrange a 
pleasant life for him. 

Examining the situation from every aspect she at last 
began to recapitulate the points in favour of that abominable 
marriage, the thought of which had so intensely distressed 
her. ‘ It is certain,’ she said, ‘ that Camille would bring you 
all that I should like you to have. With her, I need hardly say 
it, would come plenty, affluence. And, as for the rest, well, 
I do not w'ish to excuse myself or you, but I could name 
twenty households in which there have been worse things. 
Besides, I was wrong when I said that money opened a gap 
between people. On the contrary, it draws them nearer to¬ 
gether, it secures forgiveness for every fault; so nobody would 
^re to blame you, there would only be jealous ones around 
you, dazzled by your good fortune.’ 

Gerard rose, apparently rebelling once more. ‘ Surely,’ 
said he, ‘ don’t insist on my marrying your daughter ? ’ 
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‘ All! no indeed 1 But I am sensible, and I tell you wLat 
I ought to toll you. You must think it all over.’ 

‘ I liave done so r.lroady. It is you that I have loved, and 
that I love still. What you say is impossible.’ 

Bho smiled divinely, rose, and again embraced him. 
‘ How good and kind you are, my Gerard. Ah ! if you only 
knew how I love you, how 1 shall always love you, whatever 
happens.’ 

Then she again began to weep, and even he shed tears. 
Their good faitli was absolute ; tender of heart as they were, 
they sought to delay the painful wrenching and tried to hope for 
further happiness. But they were conscious that the marriage 
was virtually an accomplished fact. Only tears and words were 
left them, while life and destiny wore marching on. And if 
their emotion was so acute it was probably because they felt 
that this was the last time they would meet as lovers. Still 
they strove to retain the illusion that they w'cro not exchang¬ 
ing their last farewell, that their lips would some day meet 
again in a kiss of rapture. 

Eve removed her arms from the young man’s neck, and 
they both gazed round the room, at the sofa, the table, the 
four chairs, and the little hissing gas-stove. The moist, hot 
atmosphere was becoming quite oppressive. 

‘ And so,’ said Gerard, ‘ you won’t drink a cup of tea ? ’ 

‘ No, it’s so horrid hero,’ she answered, while arranging 
her hair in front of the looking-glass. 

At that parting moment the mournfiilncss of this place 
whore she had hoped to find such delightful memories, filled 
her with distress, which was turning to positive anguish, when 
she suddenly hoard an uproar of gruff voices and heavy feet. 
Bcoplo w'cre hastening along the passage and knocking at the 
doors. And, on darling to the window, she perceived a 
number of policemen surrounding the chalet. At this the 
wildest ideas ns.sailed her. Had her daughter employed 
somebody to follow her ? 1 )id her husband wish to divorce 
her so as to marry Bilviano ? The scandal would be awful, 
and all her plans must crund)le 1 She waited in dismay, white 
like a ghost; while Gerard, also paling and quivering, begged 
her to bo calm. At last, wdieu loud blows were dealt upon 
the door and a Commissary of Police enjoined them to open 
it, they were obliged to do so. Ah I what a moment, and 
what dismay and shame I 

Meanwhile, down below, Pierre and Guillaume had been 
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^•aitir.g for the rain to cease. Seated in a corner of tlio 
glazed verandah they talked in nnder-tonos of Barthes’ pain¬ 
ful affair, and ultimately decided to ask Theophile Morin to 
dine with them on the following evening, and inform his old 
friend that he must again go into exile. 

‘ That is the best course,’ repeated Guillaume. ‘ Morin is 
very fond of him and will know how to brealc the nows. I 
have no doubt too that he will go with him as far us the 
frontier.’ 

Pierre sadly looked at the falling rain. ‘Ah! what a 
choice,’ said he, ‘ to V.o ever driven to a for(}ign land under 
jicnalty of being thrust into prison. Poor fedlow I how aAvful 
it is to have never known a moment of hajiijiness and gaiety 
in one’s life, to have devoted one’s whole existence to the idea 
of liberty, and to sec it seofl'ed at and expire with oncisedt I ’ 

Then the priest paused, for ho saw several policemen and 
keepers approach the cafe and prowl round it. Having lost 
scent of the man they were hunting, they had retraced their 
steps with the conviction no doiiht that lie had sought rcfiigo 
iu the chjilet. And in order that ho migljt not again escape 
them, they now’ took every precaution, exerted all their skill 
in surrounding the place before venturing on a minute search. 
Covert fear came upon Pierre and Guillauino when they no¬ 
ticed those proceedings. 11 seemed to them that it mu.st all 
be connected with tho chase which they had caught a glimpse 
of some time previously. Still as they liiqipened to be in the 
chalet they might be called upon to give their names and ad¬ 
dresses. At this thought they glanced at one another, and 
almost made up their minds to go off under llie rain. But 
they realised that anything like flight might only compro¬ 
mise them the more. Bo they waited; and all at once 
there came a diversion, for two fresh customers entered the 
establishment. 

A victoria with both its hood and apron raised had just 
drawn up outside the door. Tho first to alight from it wa.s a 
young, well-dressed man with a bored expression of face, lie 
was followed by a young woman who w'as laughing merrily, 
as if much amused by the persisleneo of the downpour. By 
way of jesting, indeed, she expressed her regret that she had 
not come to the Bois on her bicycle, whereupon her compan¬ 
ion retorted that to drive about in a deluge appeared to him 
the height of idiocy. 

* But we were bound to go Boracwherc, my dear fellow,’ 
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she gaily answered. 'Why didn’t you take me to see the 
maskers ? ’ 

‘ The maskers, indeed ! No, no, my dear. I prefer the 
Bois, and even the bottom of the lake to them.’ 

'Then, as the couple entered the chalet, Pierre saw that 
the young woman who made merry over the rain w'as little 
Princess Roseraondo, while her companion who regarded the 
inid-Lcnt festivities as horrible, and bicycling as an utterly 
unicsthotio amusement, was handsome Hyacinthe Duvillard. 
On the previous evening, while they were taking a cup of tea 
together on their return from the Chamber of Horrors, tho 
young man had responded to tho Princess’s blandishments by 
declaring that the only form of attachment ho believed in was 
a mystic union ol intellects and souls. And as such a union 
could only bo fittingly arrived at amidst the cold, chaste snow, 
they had decided that they would start for Christiania on the 
following Monday. Their chief regret was that by the timo 
they reached the fiords tho worst part of tho northern winter 
W’omd bo over. 

They sat down in tho cafe and ordered some kumnicl, but 
there was none, said the waiter, so they had to content them- 
Bolvos with common anisette. Then Hyacinthe, who had been 
a schoolfellow of Guillaume’s sons, recognised both him and 
Pierre ; and loaning towards Eosemoude told her in a whisper 
w'ho tho elder brother was. 

Thereupon, with sudden enthusiasm, she sprang to her 
foot: ‘ Guillaume Froment, indeed 1 the great chemist!' 
And stepping forward with arm outstretched, she continued ; 

‘ Ah 1 monsieur, yon must excuse me, but I really must shako 
hands with you. I have so much admiration for you 1 You 
have done such wonderful work in connection with ex¬ 
plosives 1 ’ Then, noticing tho chemist’s astonishment, sho 
again burst into a laugh ; ‘ I am the Princess do Ham; your 
brother Abbd Froment knows mo, and I ought to have asked 
him to introduce me. However, we have mutual friends, you 
and I; for instance. Monsieur Janzon, a very distinguished 
man as you aro aware. Ho was to have taken mo to see you, 
for I am a modest disciple of yours. Yes, I have given, some 
attention to chemistry, oh ! from pure zeal for truth and in 
the hope of helping good causes, not otherwise. So you W'ill let 
mo call on you—won’t you?—directly I come back from 
Christiania, where I am going with my young friend here, just 
to acquire some experience of unknown emotions.’ 
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In this way she rattled on, never allowing the others an 
opportunity to say a word. And she mingled one thing with 
another: her cosmopolitan tastes which had thrown her into 
Anarchism and the society of shady adventurers ; her new 
passion for mysticism and symbolism; her belief that Uie 
ideal must triumph over base materialism; her taste for 
ffisthetic verse; and her dream of some imimagined rapture 
when Ilyaciuthe should kiss her with his frigid lips in a realm 
of eternal snow. 

All at once, however, she stopped short and again began to 
laugh. ‘ Dear mo 1 ’ she exclaimed. ‘ What are those police¬ 
men looking for here ? Have they come to arrest us ? How 
amusing it would be t ' 

Police Commissary Dupof and Detective Moudosirhad fust 
made up their minds to search the cafe, as their men nad 
hitherto failed to find Salvat in any of the outbuildings. 
They were convinced that he was here. Dupot, a thin, bald, 
short-sighted, spectacled little man, wore his usual expression' 
of boredom and weariness, though in reality ho was very wide¬ 
awake and extremely courageous, lie himself carried no 
weapons; but, as he anticipated a most violent resistance, 
such as might bo expected from a trapped wolf, ho advised 
Mond^sir to have his revolver ready, h’rom considerations of 
hierarchical respect, however, the detective, who with his snub 
nose and massive figure had much the appearance of a bull¬ 
dog, was obliged to lot his superior enter first. 

From behind his spectacles the Commissary of Police 
quickly scratinised the four customers whom he found in the 
caf6: the lady, the priest, and the two other men. And 
passing them in a disdainful way, ho at once made for the 
stairs, intending to inspect the upper floor. Thereupon, the 
waiter, frightened by the sudden intrusion of the police, lost 
his head and stammered : ‘ But there’s a lady and gentleman 
upstairs in one of the private rooms.’ 

Dupot quietly pushed him aside. ‘ A lady and gentleman, 
that’s not what wo are looking for. . . . Come, make haste, 
open all the doors, you mustn’t leave a cupboard closed.’ 

Then climbing to the upper floor, he and MondSsir ex¬ 
plored in turn every apartment and corner till they at last 
reached the room where Eve and Gerard were together. 
Here the waiter was unable to admit them as the door was 
bolted inside. * Open the door I ’ he called through the key¬ 
hole, * it isn’t you that they want! ’ 
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At last the bolt was drawn back and Dupot, without even 
\X'nturiiig to smile, allowed the trembling lady and gentleman 
to go downstairs, while Mondesir, entering the room, looked 
under every article of furniture, and even peeped into a little 
cupboard in order that no neglect might be imputed to him. 

kJeantime, in the public room which they had to cross 
after descending the stairs, hive and Gdrard experienced fresh 
emotion; for people whom they knew wore there, brought 
together by an extraordinary freak of chance. Although 
hive’s face was hidden by a thick veil, her eyes met her son’s 
glance and she felt sure that ho recognised her. What a 
fatality! lie had so long a tongue and told his sister every¬ 
thing I Then, ns the Count, in despair at such a scandiil, 
hurried oil' with the llaroness to conduct her through the 
jKmring rain to her cab, they both distinctly hoard little 
rrincess lloscsmonde exclaim: ‘ Why, that was Count do 
Quinsacl Who was the lady, do you know?’ And as 
llyacintho, greatly put out, returned no answer, she insisted, 
saying: ‘ Come, you must surely know her. Who was she, 
eh?’ 

‘ Oh 1 nobody. Some woman or other,’ he ended by 
replying. 

I’ierre, who had understood the truth, tui'ned his eyes away 
to hide his embarrassment. But all at once the scene 
changed. At the very moment when Commissary Dupot and 
Detective Mondesir came downstairs again, after vainly ex¬ 
ploring the upper floor, a loud shout was raised outside, 
followed by a noise of running and scrambling. Then Gas¬ 
cogne, the Chief of the Detective Force, who had remained in 
the rear of the cliiUet, continuing the search through the out¬ 
buildings, made his appearance pushing before him a bundle 
of rags and mud, which two policemen held on either side. 
And this bundle was the man, the hunted man, who had just 
Ix'en discovered in the coach-house, inside a staved cask, 
covered with hay. 

Ah 1 what a whoop of victory there was after that run 
of two hours’ duration, that frantic chase which had left them 
all breathless and footsore 1 It had been the most exciting, 
the most savage of all sports—a man huntl They had 
caught the man at last and they pushed him, they dragged 
him, they belaboured him with blows. And he, the man, 
what a sorry prey he looked ! A wreck, wan and dirty from 
having spent the night in a bole full of loaves, still soaked to 
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Ilia waist from Laving wadod through a stream, drenched too 
by the rain, bespattered with mire, his coat and trousers in 
tatters, his cap a mere shred, his legs and hands bleeding 
from his terrible rush through thiclicts bristling with bram¬ 
bles and nettles. There no longer seemed anything human 
about him ; his hair stuck to his moist temples, his blood¬ 
shot eyes protruded from tlieir sockets; fright, rage, and suf¬ 
fering wore all blended on his wasted, contracted face. Still 
it was ho, the man, the quarry, and they gave him another 
push, and he sank on one of tho tables of the littlo cafe, still 
hold and shaken, however, by tho rough hands of the police¬ 
men. 

Then Guillaume shuddered as if thundiu-struck, and 
caught hold of Pierre’s hand. At this tho priest, who was 
looking on, suddenly understood the truth and also quivered. 
Balvat 1 tho man w’as Salvat 1 It was Balvat whom they had 
seen rushing through tho wood like a wild boar forced by tho 
hounds. And it was Balvat who was there, now conquered' 
and simply a filthy bundle. Then once more there came to 
Pierre, amidst his anguish, a vision of the errand girl lying 
yonder at the entrance of the Duvillard mansion, tlio pretty 
fair-haired girl whom tho bomb had ripped and killed ! 

Dupot and Mondesir made haste to particij)ato in 
Gascogne’s triumph. To tell tho truth, however, the man 
had offered no resistance; it was like a lamb that he had lot 
the police lay hold of him. And since he had been in the 
cafe, still roughly handled, ho had simply cast a weary and 
mournful glance around him. 

At last ho spoke, and the first words he uttered in a hoarse, 
gasping voice were these : ‘ I am hungry.’ 

Ho was sinking from hunger and weariness. This was tho 
third day that he had eaten nothing. 

‘ Give him some bread,’ said Commissary Dupot to the 
waiter. ‘ lie can eat it while a cab is being fetched.’ 

A policeman wont off to find a vehicle. The rain had 
suddenly ceased falling, the clear ring of a bicyclist’s bell rvas 
hoard in the distance, some carriages drove by, and under 
tho pale sunrays life again came back to tho Bois. 

Meantime, Salvat had fallen gluttonously upon the hunk 
of bread which had been given him, and whilst ho was de¬ 
vouring it with rapturous animal satisfaction, he perceived 
the four customers around him. He seemed irritated by 
the sight of Hyacinthe and Bosemoude, whose faces expressed 
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tbo mingleS anxiety and delight they felt at thus ■witnessing 
the arrest of some bandit or other. But all at once his 
mournful, bloodshot eyes wavered, for to his intense surprise 
ho had recognised Pierre and Guillaume. When ho again 
looked at the latter it was with the submissive affection of a 
gi-ateful dog, and as if he were once more promising that he 
would diemlgc notliing, whatever should happen. 

At last he again spoke, as if addressing himself like a man 
of courage, both to Guillanmo, from whom he had averted 
his eyes, and to others also, his comrades who were not 
there: ‘ It was .silly of me to run,’ said ho, ‘ I don’t know 
why I did so. It’s best that it should bo all ended. I am 
ready.’ 


7 

lUE CAMD OF rOLITICS 

On reading the newspapers on the following morning Pierre 
and Guillaume were greatly surprised at not finding in them 
the sensational accounts of Salvat’s arrest which they had 
expected. All they could discover was a brief paragraph in a 
column of general news, sotting forth that somp policemen on 
duty in the Bois do Boulogne had there arrested an Anarchist, 
who was believed to have played a part in certain recent 
occurrences. On the other hand the papers gave a deal of 
space to the questions raised by Sagnier’s fresh denunciations. 
I'here were innumerable articles on the African Railways 
scandal, and the great debate which might be expected at the 
Chamber of Deputies, should Mege, the Sociahst member, 
really renew his interpellation, as he had announced his 
intention of doing. 

As Guillaume’s wrist was now fast heating, and nothing 
seemed to threaten him, he had already on the previous 
evening decided that ho would return to Montmartre. The 
police had passed him by without apparently suspecting any 
responsibility on his part; and he was convinced that Salvat 
would keep silent. Pierre, however, begged him to wait a 
little longer, at any rate until the prisoner should hax’e been 
interrogated by the investigating magistrate, by which time 
they would be able to judge the situation more clearly. Then 
too, Pierre, during his long stay at the Home Department on 
tile nreviouR morning, bad cansht a ulimpse of c.flrtain thingi 
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and overheard certain words which made him suspect some 
dim connection between Salvat’s crime and the parliamentary 
crisis; and he therefore desired a settlement of the latter 
before Guillaume returned to his wonted life. 

‘ Just listen,’ he said to his brother. ‘ I am going to 
Morin’s to ask him to come and dine here this evening, for it 
is absolutely necessary that Barthds should be warned of the 
fresh blow w’hich is falling on him. And then I think I shall 
go to the Chamber, as I want to know what takes place there. 
After that, since you desire it, I will let you go back to your 
own home.' 

It was not more than half-past one when Pierre reached 
the Palais-Bourbon. It had occurred to him that Fonsegna 
would be able to secure him admittance to the meeting-hall, 
but in the vestibule ho met General do Bozonnot, who hap¬ 
pened to possess a couple of tickets. A friend of his, who 
was to have accompanied him, had, at the last moment, been 
unable to come. So widespread was the curiosity concerning , 
the debate now near at hand, and so general were the predic¬ 
tions that it would prove a most exciting one, that the demand 
for tickets had been extremely keen during the last twenty- 
four hours. In fact, Pierre would never have been able to 
obtain admittance if the General had not good-naturedly 
offered to take him in. As a matter of fact the old warrior 
was well pleased to have somebody to chat with. He 
explained that he had simply come there to kill time, just as ho 
might have killed it at a concert or a charity bazaar. How¬ 
ever, like the ex-Legitimist and Bonapartist that he was, ha 
had really come for the pleasure of feasting his eyes on the 
shameful spectacle of parliamentary ignominy. 

When the General and Pierre had climbed the stairs, they 
were able to secure two front seats in one of the public galleries. 
Little Massot who was already there, and who knew them both, 
placed one of them on his right and the other on his left. 

‘ I couldn’t find a decent seat left in the press gallery,’ said 
he, ‘ but I managed to get this place, fi-om which I shall bo 
able to see things properly. It vriU certainly be a big sitting. 
Just look at the number of people there are on every side I ’ 

The narrow and badly arranged galleries were packed to 
overflowing. There were men of every age and a great many 
women too in the confused, serried mass of spectators, amidst 
which one only distinguished a multiplicity of pale white 
facAS. The real scene, however, was down below in the 
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meetingr-hall, which was as jet emptj, and with its rows of 
seats disposed in semicircular fashion looked like the audi¬ 
torium of a theatre. Under the cold light which fell from 
the glazed roofing appeared the solemn, shiny tribune, 
whence members address the Chamber, whilst behind it, on a 
higher level, and running right along the rear wall, was what is 
called the llureau, with its various tables and seats, including 
the presidential arm-chair. The Bureau, like the tribune, iwas 
still unoccupied. The only persons one saw there were a 
couple of attendants who were laying out new pons and filling 
inkstands. 

‘ The w'omen,’ said Massot with a laugh, after another 
glance at the galleries, ‘ come hero just as they might come 
to a menagerie, that is, in the secret hope of seeing wild 
beasts devour one another. But, l>y the way, did you read the 
article in the “ V'oix dn Peuplo ” this morning ? What a 
wonderful fellow that Saguicr is ! When nobody else can find 
any filth left, he manages to discover some. Ho apparently 
thinks it necessary to add something new every day, in order to 
send his sales up. And of course it all disturbs the public, and 
it’s tha’dvs to him that .so many people liavo come hero in 
the hope of witnessing some horrid scene.’ 

Then lie laughed again, as he asked Pierre if he had read 
an unsigned article in the ‘ Globe,’ which in very dignified but 
perfidious language had called upon Barroux to give the full and 
frank explanations which the country had a right to dcm.and 
in that matter of the African llailw.ays. 'This paper had 
hitherto vigorously supported the President of the Council, 
but in the article in question the coldness which precedes a 
rupture was V( ry apparent. Pierre replied that the article 
had much surprised him, for he had imagined that Fonsegue 
and Barroux were linked together by identity of views and 
long-standing personal friendship. 

Massot was still laughing. ‘ Quite so,’ said he. ‘ And 
yon may be sure that the governor’s heart bled when he wrote 
that article. It has been much noticed, and it will do the 
govemment a deal of harm. But tho governor, you see, knows 
better than anybody else what lino ho ought to follow to save 
both his own position and the paper’s.’ 

Then he related what extraordinary confusion and emotion 
reigned among tho deputies in the lobbies through which he 
Lad strolled before coming upstairs to secure a seat. After 
an adjournment of a couple of days the Chamber found itself 
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oonfrontnil by lliis terriblo scandal, which was li!:o ono of 
those conflagrations w-bich, at the luoniont when tliey are 
supposed to bo dying out, suddenly flare up again and devour 
everything. The various figures given in Sagnier’s list, the two 
Jiundred tliousand francs paid to Barroux, the eighty thousand 
lianded to Slonferrand, the fifty thousand allotted to Fonsegue, 
the ten thousand pocketed by Duthil, and the three thousand 
secured by Chaigneux, with all the other amounts distributed 
among So-and-so and So-and-so, formed the general subject of 
conversation. And at the same time some most extraordinary 
.stories were current; there was no end of tittle-tattle in which 
fact and falsehood were so inextricably mingled that every¬ 
body -was at sea as to the real truth. Whilst many deputies 
turned pale and trembled as beneath a blast of terror, others 
passed by purple with excitoraent, bursting with delight, 
laughing wdth exultation at the thought of coming victory. 
For, in point of fact, beneath all the assumed indignation, 
all the calls for parliamentary cleanliness and morality, there 
simply lay a question of persons—the question of ascoi-taining 
whether the government xvould be overthrown, and in tliat 
event of whom the new administration would consist. 
Barroux no doubt appeared to be in a bad way; but witlj 
things in such a muddle one was bound to allow a margin for 
the unexpected. From what was generally said it seemeil 
certain that Mege would bo extremely violent. Barrou.x 
would answer him, and the Minister’s friends declared that 
he was determined to speak out in the most decisive 
manner. As for Monferrand he would probably address the 
Chamber after his colleague, but Vignon’s intentions were 
somewhat doubtful as, in .spite of his delight, ho made a 
pretence of remaining in the background. Ho had been seen 
going from one to another of his partisans, advising them to 
keep calm, in order that they might retain the cold, keen 
<v)«p i'ail which in w'arfare generally decides the victory. 
Briefly, such was the plotting and intriguing that never had 
any witch's cauldron brimful of drugs and nameless abomina¬ 
tions been set to boil on a more helhsh fire than that of this 
parliamentary cook-shop. 

‘ Heaven only knows what they will end by serving us,’ 
said little Massot by way of conclusion. 

General de Bozonnet for bis part anticipated nothing but 
disaster. If France had only possessed an army, said he, 
one might have swept away that handful of bribe-taking 

T 
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paiiianienlarians who preyed upon the country and rotted it. 
But there was no army left, there W’as merely an armed 
nation, a very dillercnt thing. And thereupon, like a man of 
a past ago whom the present times distracted, he started^ on 
what had boon his favourite subject of complaint ever since 
ho had been retired from the service. 

‘ Here’s an idea for an article if you want one,’ lie said to 
Jfassot. ‘ Although France may have a million soldiers she 
hasn’t got an army. I’ll give you some notes of mine, and 
you will be able to tell people the truth.’ 

Warfare, ho continued, ought to bo purely and simply 
a caste occupation, with commanders designated by divine 
riglit, leading mercenaries or volunteers into action. By 
democratising warfare people had simply killed it; a circum¬ 
stance which ho deeply regretted, like a born soldier who 
regarded fighting as tho only really noble occupation that life 
ofl'ered. However, as soon as it became every man’s duty to 
light, none was willing to do so; and thus compulsory military 
service—what was called ‘ tho nation in anus ’—would, at a 
more or less distant date, certainly bring about tho end of 
w.arfaro. If l'’riu!cc had not engaged in a European war 
since 1870 this was precisely duo to the fact that everybody 
in France was ready to fight. But rulers hesitated to throw 
a whole nation against another nation, for tho loss both in 
life and treasure would be tremendous. And so tho thought 
that all Europe was transformed into a Viist camp filled the 
General with anger and disgust. He siglied for the old times 
when men fought for the pleasure of the thing, just as they 
hunted ; whereas nowadays people were convinced that they 
would exterminate one another at the very first engagement. 

‘ But surely it wouldn’t be an evil if war should disappear,’ 
riorro gently remarked. 

This somewhat angered the General. * Well, you’ll have 
pretty nations if people no longer fight,’ he answered, and 
then trying to show a practical spirit, ho added: ' Never has 
tho art of war cost more money than since war itself has 
become an impossibility. Tho present-day defensive peace is 
purely and simply ruining every country in Europe. One 
may be spared defeat, but utter bankruptcy is certainly at the 
end of it all. And in any case the profession of arms is 
done for. AU faith in it is dying out, and it will soon be 
forsaken, just as men have begun to forsake the priesthood.’ 

Thereupon he made a gesture of mingled grief and angeri 
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almost cursing that parliajncnt, that llopublican logi.ilaturo 
before him, as if he considered it responsible for the future 
extinction of warfare. Little Miuaot, however, was wagging 
his head dubiously, for he regarded the subject as rather too 
serious a one for him to write upon. And, all at once, in 
order to turn the conversation into another channel, ho ex¬ 
claimed : ‘ Ah ! there’.s MonKoignour Martha in the diplomatic 
gallery' beside the Spanish Ambassador. It’s d.nied, you 
know, that lie intends to como forward ns a cindidate in 
Morbihan. lie’s far too .shrewd to wish to bo a deputy. lie 
already pulls the strings which set most of the Catholic 
deputies who have “rallied” to the llopublican Government 
in motion.’ 

Pierre himself had ju:;t noticed Monsoigneur Martha’s 
smiling face. And, somehow or other, however modest 
might bo the prelate’s demeanour, it seemed to him that he 
really played an important part in what was going on. He 
could hardly take his eyes from him. It was as if ho expected 
that ho would suddenly order men hither and thither, and 
direct the whole march of events. 

‘ Ah I ’ said Massot again, ‘ Hero comes Mige. It won’t 
be long now before the sitting begins.’ 

The hall, down below, was gradually filling. Deputies 
entered and descended the narrow passages between the 
benches. Most of them remained standing and chatting in a 
more or less excited way; but some seated themselves and 
raised their grey, weary faces to the glazed roof. It was 
a cloudy afternoon, and rain was doubtless threatening, 
for the light became quite livid. If the hall was pompous it 
was also dismal with its heavy columns, its cold allegorical 
statues, and its stretches of bare marble and woodwork. The 
only brightness w'as that of the red velvet of the benches and 
the gallery hand-rests. 

Every deputy of any consequence who entered was 
named by Massot to his companions. M^ge, on being stopped 
by another member of the little Socialist group, began to 
fume and gesticulate. Then Vignon, detaching himself from 
a group of friends and putting on an air of smiling com¬ 
posure, descended the steps tow’ards his seat. The occupants 
of the galleries, however, gave most attention to the accused 
members, those whose names figured in Sagnier’s list And 
those were interesting studios. Borne showed themselves 
quite sprightly, as if they were entirely at their ease; but 
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others had asEunicd a most grave and indignant demeanour, 
(’liaigneux staggered and hesitated as if beneath the weight 
of some frightful act of injustice ; whereas Duthil looked per¬ 
fectly serene save for an occasional twitch of his lips. The 
most admired, however, was Fonseguc, who showed so candid 
a face, so open a glance, that his colleagues as well as the 
spectators might well have declared him innocent. Nobody 
indeed could liavo looked more like an honerst man. 

‘ Ah 1 there’s none like the governor,' muttered Fonsegue 
with enthusiasm. ‘ Hut be att(!ntivo, for here come the 
Ministers. One mustn’t miss Harroux’s meeting with Fon¬ 
segue, after this morning’s article.’ 

Chance willed it that as IJarroux came along with his 
head eioot, liis face pale and his wdiole demeanour aggressive, 
he was obliged to pass Fonsegue in order to reach the 
ministerial bench. In doing so ho did not speak to him, hut 
ho gazed at him lixedly like one who is conscious of detection, 
of a cowardly stab in the back on the part of a traitor. Fon¬ 
segue, however, seemed quite at ease, and went on shaking 
hands with one and another of his colleagues as if he w'ero 
altogether unconscious of Jliirroux’s glaiice. Nor did ho even 
appear to see Monforrand, who walked by in the rear of the 
])rimo minister, wearing a placid good-natured air, as if he 
knew nothing of what was impending, but was simply coming 
to some ordinary humdrum sitting. Ilowc'ver, when ho 
reached his seat, ho raised his eyes and smiled at Monscigneur 
Martha, .who gently nodded to him. Then, well pleased to 
think that things wore going as he wished them to go, he 
l)('gan to rub his bands, as ho often did by way of expressing 
his satisfaction. 

‘ Who is that grcy-liaired, mournful-looking gentleman 
on the ministerial bench ’? ’ Pierre inquired of Massot. 

‘ Why, that’s Taboureau, the Slinistcr of Public Instruction, 
Iho excellent gentleman wlio is said to have no prestige. 
One’s always hearing of him, and one never recognises him; 
he looks like an old, badly-worn coin. Just like Banoux he 
can’t feel very well pleased with the governor this afternoon, 
for to-day’s ‘ Globe ’ contained an article pointing out his 
thorough incapacity in everything concerning the fine arts. 
It was an article m measured language, but all the more effec¬ 
tive for that very reason. It would surprise mo if Taboureau 
should recover from it.’ 

Just then a low roll of drums announced the arrival of 
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tbe President and other ofiicials of the Chamber. A door 
opened, and a little procession passed by amidst an uproar of 
exclamations and liasly footsteps. TJion, standing at Lis 
table, the President rajig his Ixdl and declared the sitting 
open. But few members remained silent, however, whilst 
one of the secretaries, a dark, lanky young man, with a harsh 
voice, road tlie minutes of the previous sitting. When they 
had been adopted, various letters of apology for non-attend¬ 
ance were read, and a short, unimportant bill was passed 
without discussion. Then, however, came the big alliiir, 
Mdge’s interpellation, and at once the whole Chamber was in 
a flutter, while the most passionate curiosity reigned in the 
galleries above. On the Government consenting to the 
interpellation, the Cha)nbor decided that the debate should 
take place at once. And thereupon complete silence fell, save 
that now and again a brief quiver sped by, in which ono could 
detect the various feelings, passions, and appetites swaying 
the assembly. 

kl6go began to speak with assumed moderation, carefully 
setting forth the various points at issue. Tall and thin, 
gnarled and twisted like a vine-stock, ho rested his hands on 
the tribune as if to support his bent figure, and his speech 
was often interrupted by the little dry cough which came 
from the tuberculosis that was burning him. His eyes, how¬ 
ever, sparkled with passion behind his glasses, and littlo by 
little his voice rose in piercing accents and ho drew his 
lank figure erect and began to gesticulate vehemently. Ha 
reminded the Chamber tluit some two months previously, at 
the time of the first denunciations published by the ‘ Voixdn 
Peuple,’ he had asked leave to interpellate the Government 
respecting that deidorable affair of the African llailways; and 
he remarked, truly enough, that if tho Chamber had not 
yielded to certain considerations which he did not wish to 
discuss, and had not adjourned his proposed inquiries, full 
light would long since have been thrown on tho whole affair, 
in such wise that there would have been no revival, no 
increase of tbe scandal, and no possible pretext for that 
abominable campaign of denunciation which tortured and 
disgusted tho country. However, it had at last been under¬ 
stood that silence could be maintained no longer. It was 
necessary that the twb Ministers who were so loudly accused 
of having abused their trusts, should prove their innocence, 
throw full light upon all they had done; apart from which the 
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Chamber itself conld not possibly remain beneath the charge 
of wholesale venality. 

Then he recounted the whole history of the affair, begin¬ 
ning with the grant of a concession for the African lines to 
llaron Duvillard ; and next passing to the proposals for the 
issue of lottery stock, which proposals, it was now said, had 
only been sanctioned by the Chamber after the most shameful 
bargaining and buying of votes. At this point Jiege became 
extrcinoly violent. jSpcaJdng of that mysterious individual 
Hunter, Jlaron Diiviliard’s recruiter and go-between, he de¬ 
clared that the police had allowed him to ilec from Franco, 
much preferring to spend its time in shadow’ing Socialist 
deputies. Then, hammering the tribune with his fist, he 
summoned llarronx to give a categorical denial to the charges 
brought against him, and to make it absolutely clear that he 
bad never received a single copper of the two hundred thou¬ 
sand francs specified in Hunter’s list. Forthwith certain 
members shouted to Mego that ho ought to read the whole 
list; but when ho wdshed to do so others vociferated that it 
was abominable, that such a mendacious and slanderous 
document ought not to be accorded a place in the proceedings 
of the French legislature. M6ge went on, however, in 
frantic fashion, figuratively casting Sagnier into the gutter, 
and protesting that there was nothing in common between 
himself and such a base insultcr. But at the same time he 
demanded that justice and punishment should be meted out 
equally to one and all, and that if indeed there were any 
bribe-takers among his colleagues, they should be sent that 
very night to the prison of Mazas. 

Meantime the President, erect at his table, rang and rang 
his bell without managing to quell the uproar. He was like 
a pilot who finds the tempest too strong fgr him. Among all 
the men with purple faces and barking mouths who were 
gathered in front of him, the ushers alone maintained im¬ 
perturbable gravity. At intervals between the bursts of 
shouting. Mage's voice could still be heard. By some sudden 
transition he had come to the question of a Collectivist 
organisation of society such as he dreamt of, and he con¬ 
trasted it with the criminal capitalist society of the present 
day, which alone, said he, could produce such scandals. And 
yimding more and more to his apostolic fervour, declaring 
that there could be no salvation apart from Collectivism, he 
■boated that the day of triumph would soon dawn. He 
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awaited it with a smile of confidence. In his opinion, indeed, 
he merely had to overthrow that ministry and perhaps 
another one, and then he himself would at last take the reins 
of power in hand, lilto a reformer who would know how to 
pacify the nation. As outsido Socialists oftim declared, it 
was evident that the blood of a dictator floived in tliat 
sectarian’s veins. His feverish, stubborn rhetoric ended l>y 
cxJiansting his interniptors, who were compelled to listen to 
him. When ho at last decided to leave the tribune, loud 
applause aroso from a few benches on the Loft. 

‘ Do you know,’ said JIassot to tho General, ‘ I met Jfego 
taking a W’alk with his three littlo children in tho Jardin des 
Plantes tho other day, lie looked after them as carefully as 
an old nurse. I believe he’s a very worthy fellow at heart, 
and lives in a very modest way.’ 

But a quiver had now sped through tho assembly. 
Barroux had quitted his scat to ascend tho tribune, lie 
there drew himself erect, tlirowing his head back after hia . 
usual fashion. There was a haughty, majestic, slightly 
sorrowful expression on his handsome face, which would have 
been perfect had his nose only been a little larger, lie began 
to express his sorrow and indignation in fine flowcwy language, 
which ho punctuated with theatrical gestures. liis eloquence 
was that of a tribune of the romantic school, and as one 
listened to him one could divine that in spite of all his 
pomposity ho was really a worthy, tender-hearted, and some¬ 
what foolish man. That afternoon ho was stirred by genuine 
emotion; his heart bled at tho thought of his disastrous 
destiny, he felt that a whole world was crumbling with him¬ 
self. Ah 1 what a cry of despair he stilled, tho cry of tho 
man who is buffeted and thrown aside by tho cour.so of evemts 
on the very day when he thinks that his civic devotion entitles 
him to triumph I To have given himself and all he posses-cd 
to the cause of tho Republic, even in tho dark days of tho 
Second Empire; to have fought and struggled and suffered 
persecution for that Republic’s sake ; to have established that 
Republic amidst the battle of parties, after all the horrors of 
national and civil war; and then, when the Republic at last 
triumphed and became a living fact, secure from all attacks 
and intrigues, to suddenly feel like a survival of some other 
age, to hear new-comers speak a new language, preach a new 
ideal, and behold the collapse of all he had loved, all he had 
reverenced, all that had given him strength to £ght and 
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conquer 1 The mighty artisans of the early hours_ were no 
more; it had been meet that Gambetta should die. How 
bitter it all was for the last lingering old ones to find them¬ 
selves among the men of the new, intelligent, and shrewd 
generation, who gently smiled at them, deeming their 
romanticism quite out of fashion! All crumbled since Iho 
ideal of liberty collapsed, since liberty was no longer the ono 
dosideratum, the very basis of the Itepublic, whose existence 
had been so dearly purchased, after so long an elTort! 

I'h’(!ct and dignified Barroux made his confession. The 
Republic to him was like the sacred ark of life; the very 
worst deeds became saintly if they w'ere employed to save her 
from peril. And in all simplicity he told his story, how ho 
had found the great bulk of Baron Duvillard’s money going 
to the opposition newspapers as pretended payment for 
puffery and advertising, whilst on the other hand the 
Republican organs received but beggarly, trumpery amounts. 
Ho had been Minister of the Interior at the time, and had 
therefore had charge of the press; so what would have been 
said of him if he had not endeavoured to re-establish some 
equilibrium in this distribution of funds, in order that the 
adversaries of the institutions of the country might not 
acquire a groat increase of strength by appropriating all the 
sinews of war ? Hands had been stretched out towards him 
on all sides, a score of newspapers, the most faithful, the most 
meritorious, had claimed their legitimate share. And he 
had ensured them that share by distributing among them the 
two hundred thousiind francs set down in the list against his 
name. Not a centime of the money had gone into his own 
pocket, ho would allow nobody to impugn his personal 
honesty, on that point his word must suffice. At that 
moment Barroux was really grand. All his emphatic pom¬ 
posity disappeared ; ho showed himself ^s ho really was—an 
honest man, quivering, his heart bared, his conscience bleed¬ 
ing, in his bitter distress at having been among those who 
had laboured and at now being denied reward. 

For, truth to tell, his words fell amidst icy silence. In his 
childish simplicity ho had anticipated an outburst of enthusi¬ 
asm ; a Eepubliciui Chamber could but acclaim him for having 
saved the !^publio; and now the frigidity of ono and all quite 
froze him. lie suddenly felt that he was all alone, done for, 
touched by the band of death. Nevertheless, he continued 
speaking amidst that terrible silence with the courage of one 
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who is committing suicide, and, who, from his love of noble 
and eloquent attitudes, is detennincd to die standing. Ho 
ended with a final impressive gesture. llowev(jr, as he came 
down from the tribune, the general coldness seemed toinereasc, 
not a single member applauded. Witli supreme elnm.siness 
he had alluded to the seertd scheiniri!' of Home and the clergy 
whose one object, in his opinion, was to recover the predomi¬ 
nant position they had lost and restore monarchy in France 
at a more or less distant date. 

‘ How silly of him ! Ought a man ever to confess ? ’ 
muttered Massot. ‘ lie’s done for, and the ministry too 1' 

Amidst the general frigidity, however, Monferrand boldly 
ascended the tribune-stairs. The j)rcvailing uncasines^s was 
compounded of all the seci-et fear which sincerity always 
causes, of all the distress of the bribe-taking deputies who felt 
that they were rolling into an abyss, and also of the embarrass¬ 
ment which the others felt at thought of the more or less 
justifiable compromises of politics. Komething like relief, 
therefore, came when iMonferrand .started with the most 
emphatic deni.als, protesting in the name of his outraged 
lionourj and dealing blow after blow on the tribune with one 
hand, while with the other he smote his chest. Short and thick¬ 
set, withhis face thrust forward, hiding his shrewdness bcneatli 
an expression of indignant frankness, he was for a moment 
really superb, lie denied everything. He was not only igno- 
nuit of what was meant by that sum of eighty thousand franca 
set down against his name, but he defied the whole world to 
prove that ho had even touched a single copper of that money. 
He boiled over with indignation to such a point that ho did 
not simply deny bribe-taking on his own part, he denied it on 
behalf of the whole assembly, of all present and past French 
legislatures, as if, indeed, hribo-laking on the part of a repre¬ 
sentative of the people rvas altogether too monstrous an idea, 
a crime that surpassed possibility to such an extent that the 
mere notion of it was absurd. And thereupon applause rang 
out; the Chamber, delivered from its fears, thrilled by bis 
words, acclaimed him. 

From the little Socialist group, however, some jeers arose, 
and voices summoned Monfen-and to explain himself on the 
subject of the African Kailways, reminding him that he had 
been at the head of the Public Works Department at the time 
of the vote, and requiring of him that ho should state what be 
now meant to do, as Minister of the Interior, in order to 
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reassure the country. IIo juggled %¥ith this question, declaring 
that if there were any guilty parties they would bo punished, 
for ho did not require anyliody to remind him of his duty. 
And then, all at once, with incomparable maostiia, ho had 
recourse to the diversion which ho had been preparing since 
the previous day. His duty, said he, was a thing which ho 
never forgot; ho di.scharged it like a faithful soldier of the 
nation hour by hour, and with as much vigilance as prudence, 
lie had been accused of employing the police on he knew not 
what base spying work in such wise as to allow tlio man 
Hunter to escape. Well, as for that much-slandered police 
force, he would tell the (Jhamher on what work lie had really 
employed it the day before, and how zealously it had laboured 
for the cause of law and order. In the Bois do Boulogne on 
the previous afternoon, it had arrostod that terrible scoundrel, 
the perpetrator of the crime in the Rue Godot-de-Mauroy, 
that Anarchist mechanician Salvat, who for six weeks past had 
so cunningly contrived to elude capture. The scoundrel had 
made a full confession during the evening, and the law would 
now take its coarse with all despatch. Rublic morality was 
at last avenged, Paris might now emerge in safety from its 
long spell of terror. Anarchism would bo struck down, annihi¬ 
lated. And that was what he, Monferrand, had done ns a 
Minister for the honour and safety of his country, whilst 
villains were vainly seeking to dishonour him by inscribing 
his name on a list of infamy, the outcome of the very basest 
political intrigues. 

The Chamber listened agape and quivering. This story 
of Salvat’s arrest, which none of the morning papers had 
reported; the present which klonferrand seemed to be 
making them of that terrible Anarchist whom many had 
already begun to reg.ard as a myth;*the whole niise-en- 
seem of the Minister’s speech transported the deputies as if 
they were suddenly witno.ssing the finish of a long interrupted 
drama. Stirred and flattered, they prolonged their applause, 
while Monferrand went on celebrating his act of energy, how 
ho had saved society, how crime should be punished, aiid how 
ho himself would ever prove that he had a strong arm and 
could answer for public order. He even won favour with the 
Conservatives and Clericals on the Right by separating 
himself from Barroux, addressing a few words of sympathy 
to those Catholics who had ‘ rallied' to the Republic, and 
appealing for concord among men of different beliefs in order 
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that they uiiyht fight the common enemy, that fierce, ’ivild 
socialism which talked of overtlirowing everything I 

By the time Monferrand came dov.n from the tribune, the 
trick was played, ho had virtually saved himself. Both the 
Bight and Left of the Chamber' applauded, drowning the 
protests of the few Socialists whose vociferations only added 
to the triumphal tumult. Members eagerly stretched out 
their bands to the Minister, who for a moment remained 
standing there and smiling. There was, however, some 
anxiety in that smile of his; his success was beginning to 
frighten him. Had be spoken too well, and saved the entire 
Cabinet instead of merely saving himself? That would mean 
the ruin of his plan. The Chamber ought not to vote under 
the effect of that speech which had thrilled it so powerfully. 
Thus Monferrand, though he still continued to smile, spent 
a few an.xious moments in waiting to see if anybody would 
rise to answer him. 

His success had been as great among the occupants of the 
galleries as among the deputies themselves. Several ladies 
had been seen applauding, and Monseigneur Martha had 
given unmistakable signs of the liveliest satisfaction. ‘ Ah, 
General 1' said Massot to Bozonnet in a sneering way. 
‘ Those are our fighting men of the present time. And he’s 
a bold and strong one is Monferrand. Of course it is all 
what people style “saving one’s bacon,’’ but none the less it’s 
very clever work.' 

Just then, however, Monferrand to his great satisfaction 
had seen Vignon rise from his seat m response to the urging 
of his friends. And thereupon all anxiety vanished from the 
Minister’s smile, which became one of malicious placidity. 

The very atmosphere of the Chamber seemed to change 
with Vignon in the tribune. He was slim, with a fair and 

' Ever since the days of the Bourbon Bestoration it has been tlie 
practice in the French Chambers for the more Conservative members to 
seat themselves on the President’s right, and for the Eadical ones to 
place themselves on his left. The central seats of the semicircle in 
vhich the members’ seals are arranged in tiers are usually occupied by 
men of moderate views. Generally speaking, such terms as Bight Centra 
and Left Centre are applied to groups of Moderates inclining in the first 
place to Conservatism and in the latter to Budicalism. All this is o( 
coarse knovm to readers acquainted with French institutions, but I giva 
the explanation because others, after perusing French news in some 
daily paper, have often asked me what was meant by ‘ a deputy of the 
Bight,’ and so forth.—ZVaas. 
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carefully tended beard, blue eyes, and all the suppleness of 
youth. He spoke, moreover, like a practical man, in simple, 
Btraightforward language, which made the emptiness of the 
others’ declamatory stylo painfully conspicuous. His term 
of official service as a prefect in the provinces had endowed 
him with keen insight; and it was in an easy way that lie 
propounded and unravelled the most intricate questions. 
Active and courageous, confident in his own star, too young 
and too shrewd to have compromised himself in anything so 
far, ho was steadily marching towards the future. He had 
already drawn up a rather more advanced political programme 
than that of liarroux and Monforrand, so that when oppor¬ 
tunity offered there might bo good reasons for him to tako 
their place. Moreover, he was quite capable of carrying out 
his programmo by attempting some of the long-iiromised 
reforms for which the country was waiting. lie had guessed 
that honesty, when it had prudence aud shrewdness ns its 
allies, must some day secui'e an innings. In a clear voice 
and in a very quiet, d(‘Iil)erat,o way, lie now said what it was 
right to say on the subject under discussion, the things that 
common sense dictated and that the Chamber itself secretly 
desired should be said, lie was certainly the first to rejoice 
over an arrest which would reassure the country; but he 
failed to understand what connection there could be between 
that arrest and the sad business that had been brought before 
the Chamber. The two aflairs were quite distinct and dif¬ 
ferent, iiiid bo begged his colleagues not to vote in the stale of 
excitement in w’hich he saw’them. Full light must be thrown 
on the African llailways question, and this one could not expect 
from the two incriminated kliiiistcrs. However, he was 
opposed to any suggestion of a committee of inquiry. In his 
ojiinion the guilty parties, if such thcr# were, ought to be 
brought immediately before a court of law. And, like 
liarroux, he wound up with a discreet allusion to the growing 
influence of the clergy, declaring that ho was against all 
unworthy compromises, and was equally opposed to any stato 
dictatorship and any re\■i^•al of the ancient theocratic 
spirit. 

Although there was but little applause when Vignon 
returned to his seat, it was evident tliat the Chamber was 
again master of its emotions. And the situation seemed so 
clear, and the overthrow of the ministry so certain, that 
il&ge, who had meant to reply to the others, wisely abstained 
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from doing so. Meantime people noticed the placid de¬ 
meanour of Monferrand, who had listened to Yignon with the 
utmost complacency, as if he were rendering homage to an 
adversary’s talent; whereas Barroux, ever since the cold 
silence which had greeted his speech, had remained motion- 
k'ssin his scat, bowed down and pale as a corpse. 

‘ AVelJ, it’s all over,’ resumed ii/assot, amidst the hubbub 
which arose as the deputies prepared to vote ; ‘ tbo ministry’s 
done for. Little Yignon will go a long way, you hnow. 
I’eoplo say that ho dreams of the Elysec. At all events 
everything points to him as our next pi'inic minister.’ 

Then, as tlie journalist rose, intending to go olT, the 
General detained him : ‘ Wail a moment, Monsieur Massot,’ 
said ho. ‘ How disgusting all that parliamentary cooking is 1 
You ought to point it out in an article, and show people how 
tho country is gradually being weakened and rotted to the 
marrow by all such useless and degrading discussions. Why 
a great battle resulting in tho loss of 50,000 men would 
exhairst us less than ten years of this abominable parlia- 
tnontary system. Y’ou must call on me some morning. I 
will show you a scheme of military reform, in which 1 point 
out tho necessity of returning to the limited, professional 
armies which wc used to have, for this inesi'.ut-day national 
army, as folks call it, wliich is a semi-civilian affair and at 
best a mere herd of men, is like a dead weight on us, and is 
bound to pull us down ! ’ 

Pierre, for his part, had not spoken a word sinco tho 
beginning of tho debate. He had' listened to everything, at 
lirst influenced by the thought of his brolher’s interests, and 
aftorw’ards mastered by the feverishness which gradually 
took possession of everybody present. He had become con¬ 
vinced that there was nothing more for Guillaume to fear; 
but how curiously did one event fit into another, and how 
loudly had Salvat’s arrest re-echoed in the Chamber 1 Look¬ 
ing down into the seething hall below him, he had detected 
all the clash of rival passions and interests. After watching 
the great struggle between Barroux, Monferrand, and Yignon, 
he had gazed upon the childish deliglit of that terrible Socialist 
M^e, who was so pleased at having been able to stir up the 
depths of those troubled waters, in which he always unwit¬ 
tingly angled for tho beueht of others. Then, too, Pierre 
had become interested in Fonseguo, who, knowing what had 
been arranged between Monferrand, Duvillard, and himself, 
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evinced perfect caliiinc33 and strove to reassure Dutliil and 
Cljai"neux, wlio, on their side, were quite dismayed by the 
ministry’s impending fail. However, Pierre’s eyes always 
caino bach to Mouseignour Martha. He had watched his 
Kcrcno smiling face throughout the sitting, striving to detect 
his impressions of the various incidents that had occurred, as 
if in his opinion that dramatic parliamentary comedy had 
only been played as a step towards the more or less distant 
trimnpii for which the prelate laboured. And now, while 
nAvaiting the result of the vote, as Pierre turned towards 
Massot and the General, he found that they were talking of 
nothing hut recruiting andltactics and the necessity of a bath 
of blood for the whole of Europe. Ah ! poor mankind, ever 
lighting and ever devouring one another in parliaments as 
rvell as on battle-fields, when, thought Pierre, would it decide 
to disarm once and for all, and live at peace according to the 
laws of justice and reason ! 

Then ho again looked down into the hall, whore the great¬ 
est confusion was prevailing among the deputies with regard 
to the coming vote. There was quite a rainfall of suggested 
‘ resolutions,’ from a very violent one proposed by Mege, to 
another, which W'as merely severe, emanating from Vignon. 
The ministry, however, would only accept the ‘ Order of the 
day pure and simple,’ a mere decision, that is, to pass to the 
next business, as if M6gc s interpellation had been unworthy 
of attention. And presently the Government was defeated, 
Vignonla resolution being adopted by a majority of twenty- 
five. Some portion of the Left Lad evidently joined hands 
with the Eight and the Socialist group. A prolonged hubbub 
followed this result. 

‘ Well, BO wo are to have a Vignon Cabinet,’ said Massot, 
ns ho went off with Pierre and the Geseral. ‘ All the same, 
however, Monferrand has saved himself, and if I were in 
Vignon’s place I should distrust him.’ 

That evening there was a very touching farewell scene at 
the little house at Neuilly. Wheir Pierre returned thither 
from the Chamber, saddened but reassured with regard to 
the future, Guillaume at onoe made up his mind to go home 
on the morrow. And as Nicholas Barthes was compelled to 
leave, the little dwelling seemed on the point of rolapsmg 
into dreaiT quietude onoe more. 

Th^opnile Morin, whom Pierre had informed of the painful 
alternative in which Bartbds was placed, duly came to dinner; 
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but be did uot have time to speak to the old man boforo they 
all sat down to table at seven o’clock. As usual Bart-lies 
had spent his day in marching, like a caged lion, up and 
down the room in which he had accepted shelter after tlio 
fashion of a big fearless child, who never worried with re¬ 
gard either to his present circumstances or the troubles 
which the future might have in store for him. llis life 
liad ever been one of unlimited hope, which reality had ever 
shattered. Although all that he had loved, all that ho 
had hoped to secure by fifty years of impri;-,onment or exile— 
liberty, equality and a real brotherly republic—had hitherto 
failed to come, such as he had dreamt of them, he never¬ 
theless retained the candid faith of his youth, and was ever 
confident in the near future. lie would smile indulgently 
when new-comers, men of violent ideas, derided him and 
called him a poor old fellow’. For his part, he could make 
neither head nor tail of the many new sects. He simply felt 
indignant with their lack of human feeling, and stubbornly 
adhered to his own idea of basing the w’orld’s regeneration on 
the simple proposition that men were naturally good and ought 
to be free and brotheily. 

That evening at dinner, feeling that ho W’as with friends 
who cared for him, Barthes proved extremely gay, and showed 
all his ingenuousness in talking of his ideal which would soon 
bo realised, said ho, in spite of everything. He could tell a 
story well whenever he cared to chat, and on that occasion 
ho related some delightful anecdotes about the prisons through 
which ho had passed. He knew all the dungeons, Ste. Pdlagio 
and Mont St. Michel, Bellc-lle-en-Mer and Clairvaux, to say 
nothing of temporary gaols, and the evil-smelling hulks on 
board which political prisoners are often confined. And ho 
still laughed at certain recollections, and related how in the 
direst circumstances he had always been able to seek refuge in 
his conscience. The others listened to him quite charmed by 
his conversation, but full of anguish at the thought that this 
perpetual prisoner or exile must again rise and take hie staff 
to sally forth, driven from his native land once more. 

Pierre did not speak out until they were partaking of 
dessert. Then he related how the Minister had written to 
him, and how in a brief interview he had stated that Barthes 
must cross the frontier within forty-eight hours if he did not 
wish to be arrested. Thereupon the old man gravely rose, 
with his white fleece, his eagle beak, and his bright eyes stUl 
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sparkling Tvitli tho Cro of youth. And he wished to go off at 
once. ‘ What! ’ said ho, ‘ you have known all this since 
yesterday, and have still kept me here at the risk of ray 
cornprcanising you even more than I had done already I You 
must forgive me, I did not think of the worry I might causa 
you, 1 thouglit that everything would be satisfactorily ar¬ 
ranged. 1 must tliank you both—yourself and Guillaume— 
for the few days of quietude that you have procured to an 
old vagabond and madiniin like myself.’ 

Then, ns they tried to prevail on him to remain until tho 
following morning, ho Avould not listen to them. There would 
bo a train for Brussels about midnight, and ho had ample time 
to take it. lie refused to lot Morin accompany him. No, no, 
said bo, Morin was not a rich man, and moreover ho had work 
to attend to. Why should ho take him away from his duties, 
when it w’as so easy, so simple, for him to go off alone ? 
lie was going back into exile ns into misery and grief which 
he had long known, like some ^Vandering Jew of Liberty, 
ever driven onward tlirough tlio world. 

When ho took leave of the others at ten o’clock, in the 
little sleepy s.rect just outside tho house, tears suddenly 
dimmed his eyes. ‘ Ah! I’m no longer a young man,’ he 
said ; ‘ it’s all over this time. I shall never come back again. 
My bones will rest in some corner over yonder.’ And yet, 
after he had affectionately embraced Pierre and Guillaume, 
he drew himself up like one who remained unconquered, and 
he raised a supreme cry of hope. * But after all, who knows ? 
Triumph may perhaps come to-morrow. The future belongs 
to those who prepare it and wait for it 1 ’ 

Then ho walked away, and long after ho had disap))eared his 
fjnn, sonorous footsteps could bo hoard re-echoing in tho quiet 
night. 
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BOOK IV 

I 

I’lERllE AND aiARIB 

On Uio mild llarcb morning when Pierre left his little house 
at Neuilly to accompany Guillaume to Jlontniartre, he waa 
oppressed by the thought that on returning homo ho would 
once more find himself alone with nothing to prevent him 
from relapsing into negation and despair. The idea of this 
had kept him from sleeping, and ho still found it difficult to 
hide his distress and force a smile. 

The sky was so clear and the atmosphere so mild that the 
brotliors had resolved to go to ^lontniartro on foot by way of 
the outer boulevards. Kino o’clock was striking when they 
set out. Guillaume for his part was very gay at the thought 
of the surprise he would give his family. It was as if ho wore 
suddenly coming back from a long journey. lie had not 
warned them of his intentions; he had merely written to them 
now and again to tell them that ho was recovering, and they 
certainly bad no idea that liis return was so near at hand. 

When Guillaume and Pierre had climbed the sunlit slopes 
of Montmartre, and crossed tlio quiet countryfied Place du 
Tertre, the former, by means of a latchkey, quietly opened the 
door of his house, which seemed to be asleep, so profound was 
the stillness both around and within it. Pierre found it the 
same as on the occasion of his previous and only visit. First 
came the narrow passage which ran through the ground floor, 
affording a view of all Paris at the further end. Next there 
was the garden, reduced to a couple of plum trees and a clump 
of lilac bushes, the leaves of which had now sprouted. And 
this time the priest perceived three bicycles leaning against 
the trees. Beyond them stood the large w'orkshop, so gay, 
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and yet «o peaceful, with its huge window overlooking a sea 
of roofs. 

Guillaume had reached tlic workshop witliout meeting 
anybody. With an expression of much amusement he raised 
a finger to his lips. ‘ Attention, Pierre,’ ho whispered; ‘ you’ll 
just see I ’ 

Then having noiselessly opened the door, they remained 
for a moment on the threshold. 

The three sons alone were there. Near Ids forge stood 
Thomas working a boring machine with which ho was making 
some holes in n small brass plate. Then Fran5ois and Antoine 
wore seated on either side of their largo table, the former 
reading, and the latter finishing a block. The bright sunshine 
streamed in, playing over all tlio seeming disorder of tlio room, 
where bo many callings and so many implements found place. 
A large bunch of wallflowers bloomed on the women’s work¬ 
table near the window; and absorbed as the young men were 
in their respective tasks the only sound was the slight hissing 
of the boring-machine each time that the eldest of them drilled 
another hole. 

However, although Guillaume did not stir, there 6udd(.‘nly 
came a quiver, an awakening. Ilia sons seemed to guess his 
presence, for they raised their heads, each at the same moment. 
From each, too, came the same cry, and a common impulse 
brought them first to their feet and then to his arms. 

* Father! ’ 

Guillaume embraced them, feeling very happy. And that 
was all; there was no long spell of emotion, no useless talk. 
11 was as if he had merely gone out the day before and, delayed 
by business, had now come back. Still, bo looked at them 
with his kindly smile, and they likewise smiled with their eyes 
fixed on his. Those glances proclaimed everything, the closest 
affection and complete self-bestowal for over. 

‘Come in, Pierre,’called Guillaume, ‘shake hands with 
these young men.’ 

The priest had remained near the door, overcome by a 
singular feeling of discomfort. When his nephews had 
vigorously shaken hands with him, he sat dotra near the 
window apart from them, as if he felt out of his element 
there. 

‘ Well, youngsters,’ said Guillaume, ‘ where’s M&re-Grand, 
and where’s Marie ? ’ 

Their grandmother was upstairs in her room, they said; 
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and Mario Lad taken it into her head to ^oinarlto'ing. This, 
by the way, was ono of her delights, tslio asserted that sho 
v/as the only 0110 who knew how to buy new-laid eggs and 
batter of a nutty odour. Lloroover, sho sometimes brought 
Eoine dainty or some flowers homo, in her delight at itroviug 
herself to bo so good a housewife. 

‘ And so things nro going on well ? ’ resumed Guillaur.ro. 

' You are all satisfied, your work is progressing, (sh ? ’ 

Ue addressed brief questions to each of them, like one 
who, on his return homo, at once reverts to his usual habits. 
Thomas, with his rough face beaming, explained in a couple 
of sentences that ho W'as now sure of perfecting his little 
motor; Fran 9 ois, who was still preparing for his examina¬ 
tion, jestingly declared that ho yet had to lodge a heap of 
learning in his brain; and tlien Antoine produocid tlm block 
which he was fini.shing, and which depicted his little friend 
Lise, Jahan’s sister, reading in her garden amidst the sun¬ 
shine. It was like a florescence of that dear belated creature 
whoso mind had been awakened by his affection 

However, the three brothers sj'ecdily went back to thc.ir 
places, reverting to their v.'oik with a natural im])u].ie, for 
discipline had made tliem reg.ud work as life itself. Tlien 
GuiUaumo, who had glanced at what each was doing, ox- 
claimed: ‘Ahl youngsters, 1 schemed and prepared a lot of 
things myself while I was laid up. I even made a good 
many notes. Wo walked here from Neuilly, but my papers 
and the clothes which Mere-Grand sent mo will come in a 
cab by-and-bye. ... Ah 1 how pleased I am to find every¬ 
thing in order hero, and to be able to take up my task with 
you again 1 Ah I I shall polish off some work now, and no 
mistake t ’ 

He had already gone to his owm corner, the space reserved 
for him between the window and the forge. lie there had 
a chemical furnace, several glass cases and shelves crowded 
with appliances, and a long table, one end of which he used 
for writing purposes. And he once more took possession of 
that little world. After glancing around with delight at 
seeing everything in its place, ho began to handle ono object 
and another, eager to be at work like his sons. 

All at once, however, Mke-Grand appeared, calm, grave 
and erect in her black gown, at the top of the little staircase 
which conducted to the bedrooms. ‘ So it’s you, Guillaume,’ 
said she, ‘ will ycfu come up for a moment ? ’ 

V 2 
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Ho immediately did bo, nnderstanding that she wished 
to speak to him alone and tranquillise him. It was a ques¬ 
tion of the great secret between them, that one thing of 
which her sons knew nothing, and which, after Salvat’a 
crime, had brought him to much anguish, through his fear 
that it might bo divulged. AVlicn he reached Mdro-Grand’s 
room she at once took him to the hiding-place near her bed, 
and showed him tho cartridges of tlio new explosive, and 
the plans of the terrible engino of warfare which ho had 
invented. lie found them all as he had left them. Ileforo 
anyone could have reached lliem, she would h.ave blown up 
thcw'hole place at tho risk of ptu-ishing her,-,elf in tho explo¬ 
sion. With her w-ontod air of quiet heroism, she handed 
Guillamuo tho key which he had scut her hy I'icrrc. 

‘ You were not anxious, I hoiie,’ she said. 

lie pressed her hands with a commingling of affection 
and rcrqicct. ‘My only anxiety,’ ho replied, ‘was that tho 
police might come hero and treat ymi roughly. . . . You are 
the guardian of our secret, and it would bo for you to finish 
my work shotild I di.sappenr.’ 

While Guillaume and Madame Lcroi were thus engaged 
upstairs, Pierre, still seated near tlie window below, felt his 
di.scomfort increasing. The inmates of the house certainly 
regarded him with no other feeling than one of affectionate 
sympathy; and so how came it that ho considered them 
hostile ? Tho truth was that ho asked himself what would 
bcconio of him among those w'orkers, who were upheld by 
a faith of th(‘ir own, whereas he believed in nothing, and 
did not work. Tho sight of those young men, so gaily and 
zealously toiling, ended hy quite irritating him; and the 
arrival ofJIarie brought his distress to a climax. 

Joyous and full of life she came in ftithout seeing him, 
a basket on her arm. And she seemed to bring all the sun¬ 
light of the spring morning with her, so bright was the 
sparkle of her youth. Tho whole of her pink face, her 
delicate nose, her broad intelligent brow, her thick, kindly 
lips beamed beneath the heavy coils of her black hair. And 
her brown eyes ever laughed with the joyousness which comes 
from health and strength. 

‘ Ah I ’ she exclaimed, ‘ I have brought such a lot of 
things, youngsters. Just come and see them, I wouldn’t 
unpack the basket in the kitchen.’ 

It became absolutely necessary for the brothers to draw 
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round the basket which she had laid upon the table. ' First 
there’s the butter I ’ said she, ‘just smell if it hasn’t a nice 
scent of nuts I It’s churned especially for mo, you know. 
Then here are the eggs. They ivore laid only yesterday. I’ll 
answer for it. And, in fact, that one there is this morning’s. 
And look at the cutlets I Tlicy’ro wonderful, aren’t they ? 
The butcher cuts them carefully when he sees me. And then 
hero’s a cream cheese, real cream, you know, it will bo 
delicious! Ah! and here’s the surprise, something dainty, 
some radishes, some pretty little pink radishes. Ju.st fancy 1 
radishes in March, what a luxury I ’ ‘ 

She triumphed like the good little housewife she was, one 
who had followed a whole course of cookery and homo duties 
at the Lyceo Fenelon. The brothers, as merry as she her- 
self, were obliged to compliment her. 

All at once, however, she caught sight of Pierre. ‘ \Vhat I 
you are there. Monsieur I’Abbe ? ’ she exclaimed, ‘ I beg your 
pardon, but I didn’t see you. llow is Guillaume? Have 
you brought us some news of him ? ’ 

‘ Put father’s come home,’ said Thomas, ‘ he’s upstairs 
with M6re-Grand.’ 

Quito thunderstruck, she hastily placed her purchases in 
the basket. ‘Guillaume’s come back, Guillaume’s come 
back I ’ said she, ‘ and you don’t tell me of it, you let me un¬ 
pack everything I Well, it’s nice of mo, I must say, to go on 
praising my butter and eggs when Guillaume’s come back.’ 

Guillanmo, as it happened, was just coming down with 
Madame Leroi. Marie gaily hastened to him and offered him 
her cheeks, on which ho printed two resounding kisses. Then 
she, resting her hands on his shoulders, gave him a long loolc, 
while saying in a somewhat tremulous voice: ‘lam pleased, 
very pleased to see you, Guillaume. I may confess it now ; I 
thought I had lost you, 1 was very anxious and very un¬ 
happy.’ 

Although she was still smiling, tears had gathered in her 
eyes, and he, likewise moved, again kissed her, murmuring: 

‘ Dear klarie 1 How happy it makes me to find you as 
beautiful and as affectionate as ever.’ 

Pierre, who was looking at them, deemed them cold. lie 
had doubtless expected more tears, and a more passionate 

Pampered Londoners, who nowadays get every kind of vegetable and 
fruit both in and out of season, will scarcely be of Marie’s opinion^— 
Trans, 
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embrace; on tbc part of an affianced pair, ■whom so grievous 
an accident had scparaied almost on the eve of their wedding. 
Moreover, his feelings were hurt by the disproportion of their 
respective ages. No doubt his brother still seemed to him 
very stirrdy and young, and his feeling of repulsion must 
have come from that young woman whom, most decidedly, ho 
did not like. Ever since her arrival ho had experienced 
increasing discomfort, a keener and keener desire to go off 
and never return. 

Ho acute became his suffering at feeling like a stranger in 
his brother’s hoine, that ho at last rose and sought to take 
his leave, under the pretext that ho had some urgent matters 
to attend to in town. 

‘ What! you won’t stay to dejeuner with us!’ exclaimed 
-fiuillaumo in perfect stui)efaetion. ‘Why, it was agreed! 
You surely won’t distress me like that! This house is your 
own, remember I ’ 

Then as with genuine affection they all protested and 
pressed him to stay he was obliged to do so. However, ho 
soon relapsed into silence and embarrassment, seated on the 
same chair as before, and listening moodily to those people 
who, although they wore his relatives, seemed to be far 
removed from him. 

As it was barely eleven o’clock they resumed work, but 
every now and again there was some merry talk. On one of 
the servants coming for the provisions, Marie told the girl to 
call Lor as soon as it should ho time to boil the eggs, for she 
prided herself on boiling them to a nicety, in such wise as to 
leave the whites like creamy milk. This gave an opportunity 
for a few jests from Eian(;ois, who occasionally teased her 
about all the fine things she had learnt at thoLyede Fduclon, 
where her father had plac(;d her when *h6 was twelve years 
old. However, she was not afraid of him, but gave him tit 
for tat by chaffing him about all the hours which he lost at 
the Ecolo Nornialo over a mass of pedagogic trash. 

‘ Ah! you big children I ’ she exclaimed, while still 
working at her embroidery. * You are all very intelligent, 
and you all claim to have broad minds, and yet—confess it 
now—it worries you a little that a girl like me should have 
studied at college in the same way as yourselves. It’s a 
sexual quarrel, a question of rivalry and competition, isn’t 
it ? ’ 

They protested the contrary, declaring that they were in 
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favour of girls receiving as complele an oflucation as possible. 
Bbe was well aware of this; bowcvor, sbc liLod to tease them 
in return for the manner in which they themselves plagued 
her. 

‘ But do you know,’ said she, ‘ you are a great deal behind 
the times? I am w'ell aware of the reproaclics which are 
levelled at girls’ colleges by so-called right-minded people. 
To begin, there is no religious element whatever in the 
education one receives there, and this alarms many families 
which consider religious education to be absolutely necessary 
for girls, if only as a moral weapon of defence. Then, too, 
the education at our Lycees is being democratised—girls of 
all positions come to them. Thanks to the scholarships 
which are so liberally offered, the daughter of the lady who 
rents a first floor flat often finds the daughter of her door¬ 
keeper among her schoolfellows, and some think this objection¬ 
able. It is said also that the pupils free themselves too much 
from home influence, and that too much opportunity is left 
for personal initiative. As a matter of fact the extensiveness 
of the many courses of study, all the learning that is required of 
pupils at the examinations, certainly does tend to their eman¬ 
cipation, to the coming of the future woman and future 
society, which you young men are all longing for, are you 
not ? ’ 

‘ Of course we are 1 ’ exclaimed Francois, ‘ w’e all agree on 
that point.’ 

She waved her hand in a pretty way, and then quietly 
continued : ‘ I’m jesting. My views are simple enough, as 
you well know, and I don’t ask for nearly as much as you do. 
As for woman’s claims and rights, well the question is clear 
enough; woman is man’s equal so far as nature allows it 
And the only point is to agree and love one another. At the 
same time I’m well pleased to know what I do—oh 1 not 
from any spirit of pedantry but simply because I think it has 
all done me good, and given me some moral as well as 
physical health.’ 

It delighted her to recall the days she had spent at the 
Lycde F^nelon, which of the five State colleges for girls 
opened in Paris was the only one counting a large number of 
pupils. Most of these were the daughters of officials or pro¬ 
fessors, who purposed entering the teaching profession. In 
this case, they had to win their last diploma at the lllcole 
Nonnole of Sevres, after leaving the Lyc6e. Marie, for her 
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part, though lior studies had been brilliaut, had felt no taste 
Avhatcvcr for the calling of teacher. Moreover, when Guil- 
liiuino had taken charge of her after her father’s death, he 
liad refused to let her run about giving lessons. To provide 
herself with a little money, for she would accept none as a 
gift, she worked at embroidery, an art in which she was most 
accomplished. 

While she was talking to the young men Guillaume had 
listened to her Avithout interfering. If ho had fallen in love 
with her it was largely on account of her frankness and up¬ 
rightness, the cA'cn balance of her nature, which gave her so 
forcible a charm. She kncAvall; but if she lacked the poetry 
of the shrinking, lamblike girl Avho has been brought up in 
ignorance, .she had gained absolute rectitude of heart and 
mind, exempt from all hypocrisy, all secret perversity such as 
is stimulated by Avhat may seem mysterious in life. And 
Avhatover she might knoAV, she had retained such childlike 
])urity, that in spite of her six-and-twenty summers, all the 
blood in her veins would occasionally rush to her cheeks in 
fiery blushes, Avhich drove her to despair. 

‘ My dear Marie,’ Guillaume noAV exclaimed, ‘ you knoAV 
very well that the youngsters Avere simply joking. You are 
in the right, of course. . . . And your boiled eggs cannot be 
matched in the whole world.’ 

lie said this in so soft and affectionate a tone that the 
young woman flushed purple. Then, becoming conscious of 
it, she coloured yet more deeply, and as the three young men 
glanced at her maliciously she grew angry with herself. 
‘Isn’t it ridiculous, Monsieur TAbb^,’ she said, turning 
towards Pierre, ‘ for an old maid like myself to blush in that 
fashion ? People might think that I had committed a crime. 
It’s simply to make me blush, you knoA?, that those children 
tease me. I do all I can to prevent it, but it’s stronger than 
my Avilh’ 

At this Mi^re-Grand raised her eyes from the shirt she 
was mending, and remarked: ‘ Oh 1 it’s natural enough, my 
dear. It is your heart rising to your cheeks in order that Ave 
may see it.’ 

The dfjeuner hour was noAv at hand; and they decided 
to lay the table in the workshop as was occasionally done 
when they had a guest. The simple, cordial meal proved 
very enjoyable in the bright sunlight. Mario’s boiled eggs, 
which she herself brought from the kitchen covered with a 
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napkin, were found delicious. Due honour was also done to 
the butter and the radishes. The only dessert that followed 
the cutlets was the cream cheese, but it was a cheese such as 
nobody else had ever partaken of. And, meantime, while 
tliey ate and chatted all Paris lay below them stretching awiiy 
to the horizon with its nn'ghty rumbling. 

Pierre had made an effort to become cheerful, but bo soon 
relapsed into silence. Guillaume, however, was very talliati ve. 
Having noticed the three bicycles in the garden, ho inquired 
of Mario how far she had gone that morning. Slio answered 
that Fran9ois and Antoine had accompanied her in the 
direction of Orgemont. The worry of their e.vcursions was 
that e.'ich time tliey returned to Montni.artro they had to 
push their machines up the height. From the general point 
of view, however, tlio yonng woman was delighted with 
bicycling, which liad many vii'tue.s, said she. TJien, seeing 
Piei’re glance at her in amazement, she promised that she 
would some day explain her opinions on the subject to him. 
After this bicycling became the one- topic of conversation 
until the end of the meal. Thomas gave an account of the 
late.st iin))rovemcnts introducefd into (Irandidier’s machines; 
and the others talked of the excursions they had made or meant 
to make, with all tho exuberant delight of school children 
eager for tho open air. 

In the midst of the chatter, Mere-Grand, v,'ho presided at 
table with the serene dignity of a queen-mother, leant tow'ard.s 
Guillaume, who sat next to her, and spoke to him in an 
undertone, Pierre understood that she was referring to his 
marriage, which was to have taken place in April, but must 
now necessarily be deferred. This sensible marriage, which 
seemed likely to ensure tho happiness of the entire household, 
was largely the work of Mero-Grand and tho three young 
men, for Guillaume would never have yielded to his heart if 
she whom he proposed to make his wife Inid not already been 
a well-loved member of the family. At the present lime the 
last week in June seemed, for all sorts of reasons, to be a 
favourable date for the wedding. 

Marie, who heard the suggestion, turned gaily towards 
Mere-Grand. 

! The end of Juno will suit very well, will it not, my dear ? ’ 
said the latter. 

Pierre expected to see a flush rise to the young woman’s 
checks, but she remained very calm. She felt deep affection, 
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bit luliid wiili tlic most tender gratitude, for Guilln.inne, and 
was convinced tliat in marrying him slie would be acting 
wisely and well both for herself and the others. 

‘ Certainly, the end of June,’ she repeated, ‘that will suit 
very well indeed.’ 

Then the sons, who likewise had heard the proposal, 
nodded their lieads by way of assenting also. 

When they rose from table Pierre was absolutely de¬ 
termined to go off. The cordial and sinijdo meal, the sight 
of that family, which had bc(.>n rendered so happy by 
Guillaume’s return, and of that young woman who smiled 
so placidly at life, had brought him keen sulTcring, though 
why ho could not tell. However, it all irritated him be.yond 
endurance; and ho therefore again pretended that ho had a 
number of things to see to in Paris, lie shook hands in 
turn with the young men, Mere-Grand and Mario; both of the 
women evincing great friendliness but also some surprise at 
his haste to leave the house, Guillaume, who seemed sad¬ 
dened and anxious, sought to detain him, and failing in this 
endeavour followaal him into the little garden, whore he 
stopped him in order to have an explanation. 

‘ Como,’ said ho, ‘ what is the matter with you, Pierre ? 
Why are you running off like this ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 there’s nothing the matter I assure you; but I have 
to attend to a few uigent affairs.’ 

‘ Oh, Pierre, pray put all pretence aside. Nobody hero has 
displeased you or hurt your feelings, I hope. They will all 
soon love you as I do.’ 

‘ I have no doubt of it, and I complain of nobody excepting 
perhaps myself.’ 

Guillaume’s sorrow was increasing. ‘ Ah 1 brother, little 
brother,’ ho resumed, ‘ you distress me, (Sr I can detect that 
yon are hiding something from me. Itemember tliat new 
lies have linked us together and that we love one another as 
in the old days when you were in your cradle and I used to 
come to play with yon. I know you well, remember. I 
know all your tortures since you have confessed them to me; 
and I won’t have you suffer; I want to cure you, I do! ’ 

Pierre’s heart was full, and as ho heard these words he 
could not restrain hia tears. ‘ Oh ! you must leave me to my 
sufferings,’ he responded. ‘They are incurable. You can 
do nothing for me; lam beyond the pale of nature, I am a 
monster,’ 
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‘ W’liat do you say 1 Can you not ritimi vviHriu naliuv’s 
palo even if you have pone beyond it ? One Ibiup that I will 
not allow is that you should go and sliut yourself up in that 
solitary little Ijouse of yours, where you madden yourself by 
brooding over the fall of your faith. Come and spend your 
time with us, so that we may again give you some taste for 
life.’ 

Ah! the empty liUlo house which awaited him! Pierre 
shivered at the thought of it, at the idea that ho would now 
find himself all alone there, bereft of the brother with whom 
he had lately spent so many h.appy days. Into what solitude 
and torment must he not now relapse after that companion¬ 
ship to which he had become nctuistonied ? However, the 
very thought of the latter iiKTeased his grief, and confession 
Eiiddcnly gushed from his lips; ‘To spt iid my time here, 
live with you, oh ! no, that is an impossibility. Why do you 
compel me to speak out, and tell j-ou things that I am 
ashamed of and do not even understand ? liver since this 
morning you mu.st have seen that 1 have been suffering hero. 
No doubt it is because you and your people work, whereas I 
do nothing, becanse you love one another and believe in your 
efforts, whereas I no longc'r know how to love or bcdievc. I 
feed out of my element. I’m embarrassed here, and I 
embarrass you. In fact you all irritate rue, and I might end 
by bating you. There remains nothing healthy in me, all 
natural feelings have been spoilt and destroyed, and only 
envy and hatred could .s])rout n[) from such ruins. Ho let rite 
go back to my accursed hole, where death will some day come 
for mo. Farewell, brother ! ’ 

But Guillaume, full of affection and compassion, caught 
hold of his arms and detained him. ‘ You shall not go, I 
will not allow you to go without a positive promise that you 
will come back. I don’t wish to lose you again, especially 
now that I know all you are worth and bow dreadfully you 
suffer. I will save you, if need be, in spite of yourself. I 
will cure you of your torturing doubts, oh 1 without catechis¬ 
ing you, without imposing any particular faith on you, but 
simply by allowing life to do its work, for life alone can 
give you back Iiealth and hope. So I beg you, brother, in 
the name of our affection, come back here, come as often as 
you can to spend a day with us. You will then see that 
when folks have allotted themselves a task and work to¬ 
gether in unison, they escape excessive unhappiness. A task 
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of any kind—yes, that is wliat is wajited, together with 
some great passion and frank acceptance of life, so that it 
may bo lived as it should be and loved.’ 

‘ But what would be the use of luy living here ? ’ Pierre 
muttered bitterly. ‘ I’ve no task left me, and I no longer 
know liovv to love.’ 

‘ Well, I will give you a task, and as for love that will 
soon be awakened by the breath of life. Come, brother, con¬ 
sent, consent 1 ’ 

Then, seeing that Pierre still remained gloomy and sor¬ 
rowful, and persisted in his determination to go away and 
buiy himself, Guillaume added : ‘ Ah 1 I don’t say that the 
things of this world are such as one might wish them to bo. 
I don’t .say that only joy and truth and justice exist. For 
instance, the affair of that unhappy fellow Salvat fills mo 
with anger and revolt. Guilty ho is, of course, and yet 
how many excuses he had, and how I shall pity him if the 
crimes of all of us are laid at his door, if the various poli¬ 
tical gangs bandy him from one to another, and use him as 
a weapon in their sordid fight for power. The thought of it 
all so cxasiierates mo that at times I am as unreasonable as 
yourself. But now, brother, just to please mo, promise that 
you will como and spend the day after to-morrow with us.’ 

Then as Pierre still kept silent Guillaume went on: ‘I 
will have it so. It would grieve mo too much to think that 
you wore suffering from martyrdom in your solitary nook. I 
want to cure and save you.’ 

Tears again rose to Pierre’s eyes, and in a tone of in¬ 
finite distress he amswered : ‘ Don’t compel me to promise. 
... All I can say i.s that I will try to conquer my.selff’ 

The week ho then spent in his little, dark, empty liomo 
proved a terrible one. Bhultiiig himself up he brooded over 
his despair at having lost tho companionship of that older 
brother whom ho once more loved with bis whole soul. He 
had never before been so keenly conscious of his solitude; 
and ho was a score of times on tho point of hastening to 
Montmartre, for ho vaguely felt that affection, truth and life 
were there. But on each occasion he was held back by a 
return of the discomfort which be had already experienced, dis¬ 
comfort compounded of shame and fear. Priest that he was, 
cut off from love and the avocations of other men, he would 
surely find nothing but hurt and suffering among creatures 
who were all nature, freedom, and health. While he pon- 
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3 ered thus, however, there rose before him the shades of his 
father and mother, those sad spirits that seemed to wander 
through the deserted rooms lamenting and entreating him to 
reconcile them in himself, as soon as ho should find peace. 
What W'as he to do, deny their prayer, and remain weeping 
with them, or go yonder in search of tlic cure which miglit 
at last luU them to sleep and bring them happiness i)i death 
by the force of his own happiness in life ? At last a morning 
came when it seemed to him that his father enjoined him 
with a smile to betake himself yonder, while his mother coii- 
sented with a glance of her big soft eyes, in which her sor¬ 
row at having made so bad a priest of him yielded to her 
desire to restore him to the life of our common humanity. 

Pierre did not argue with himself that day; he took a cab 
and gave Guillaume’s address to the driver for fear lest ho 
should be overcome on the way and wish to turn back. And 
when he again found himself, as in a dream, in the largo 
workshop, where Guillaume and the young men welcomed 
him in a delicately affectionate way, ho witnessed an unexiicc- 
tod scene which both impressed and reliisved him. 

Mario, w'ho had scarcely nodded to him as ho entered, sat 
there w'ith a pale and frowning face. And Mere-Grand, who 
was also grave, said, after glancing at her: ‘ You must 
excuse her, Monsieur I’Ahhd ; but she isn’t reasonable. She 
is in a temper with all live of us.’ 

Guillaume began to laugh. ‘ Ah I she’s so stubborn ! ’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ You can have no idea, Pic^na;, of what goes on 
in that little head of hers when anybody says, or does anything 
contrary to her ideas of justice. Such absolute and lofty 
ideas they are, that they enn descend to no comiiromisc. For 
instance, we W'cro talking of that rfscent affair of a fatlier who 
was found guilty on his son’s evidence; and she maintained 
that the son had only done what was right in giving evidence 
against his father, and that one ought invariably to tell the 
truth, no matter what might happen. What a terrible public 
prosecutor she would make, eh ? ’ 

Thereupon Marie, exasperated by Pierre’s smile, which 
seemingly indicated that he also thought her in the wrong, 
Hew into quite a passion. 

‘ You are cruel, Guillaume 1 ’ she cried ; ‘ I won’t be 
laughed at like this.’ 

‘But you arc losing your senses, my dear,’ exclaimed 
Francois, while Thomas and Antoine again grew merry. ‘ W'e 
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were only nr^iug a question of humanity, father and I, for we 
respect and love justice as much as you do.’ 

‘There’s no question of humanity, but simply one of 
justice. What is just and right is just and right, and you 
cannot alter it.’ 

Then, as Ouillaumo made a further attempt to state his 
views and win her over to tljom, she rose trembling, in such a 
passion that she could scarcely .stammer; ‘No, no, you arc all 
too criKd, you only want to grieve mo. I prefer to go uj) into 
my own room.’ 

At this Jfero-Grand vainly sought to restrain her. ‘ Jly 
child, my child! ’ said she, ‘rclloct a moment; this is very 
wrong, you will deeply regret it.’ 

‘ iso, no; you iiro not just, and I snlTor too much.’ 

Then sho wildly rushed up.,tairs to lu r room overhead. 

Goiistcrnation followed. Beenes of a similar character 
had occasionally occurred before, hut there had never been 
so serious a one. Guillaume immediately admitted that ho 
had done wrong in laughing at licr, for she could not bear 
irony. Then ho told I’icrro tliat, in her childhood and youth 
she had been subject to tcrrihlfe attacks of passion wlicncvor 
she witnessed or hoard of any ilct of injustice. As she herself 
explained, these attacks would come upon her with irresistible 
force, transporting her to such a point that she avouU some¬ 
times fall upon the floor and rave. Even nowadays she proved 
quarrelsome and ob.stinatc wheuover certain subjects were 
touched upon. And she afterwards blushed for it all, fully 
conscious that others must think her unbearable. 

Indeed, a quarter of an hour later, she came downstairs 
again of her own accord, and bravely acknowledged her fault. 
‘ Wasn’t it ridiculous of me ? ’ she said. ‘ To think I accuse 
others of being unkind when I behave^liko that! Monsieur 
r.\bb6 must have a very bad opinion of me.’ Then, after 
kissing Mere-Grand, she added: ‘You’ll forgive me, won’t 
you ? Oh 1 Fran9ois may laugh now, and so may Thomas 
and Antoine. They are quite right, our differences are merely 
laughing matters.’ 

‘ My poor Marie,’ replied Guillaume, in a tone of deep 
affection, ‘you see what it is to surrender oneself to the 
absolute. If you are so healthy and reasonable it’s because 
you regard almost every thing from the relative point of view, 
and only ask life for such gifts as it can bestow. But w'hen 
your absolute ideas of justice come upon you, you lose both 
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equilibrium and reason. At tlie same time, I must say that 
we are all liable to err in much the same manner.’ 

Marie, who was still very flushed, thereupon answered in 
ft jesting way : ‘ Well, it at least proves that I’m not perfect.’ 

‘ Oh, certainly 1 And so much the bettor,’ said Guillaume, 
' for it makes me love you the more.’ 

This was a sentiment which Pierre himself would willingly 
have ro-cchoed. The scene had deeply stirred him. IJad not 
liis own frightful torments originated with his desire for the 
absolute both in things and beings ? Ho had sought faith in 
its entirety, and despair had thrown him into com])]ote negation. 
Again, was there not some evil desire for the absolute and somo 
affectation of pride and voluntary blindness in the haughty 
bearing which ho had retained amidst llio downfall of his 
belief, the saintly reputation which ho had .accepted when ho 
possessed no faith at all ? On hearing his brother prai 0 
Marie, because she only asked life for such tliiug.s as it could 
give, it had seemed to him that this was advice for himsedf. 
It was as if a refreshing breath of nature had passed before 
his face. At the same time his feelings in this respect were 
still vague, and the only well-defined pleasure that he ex¬ 
perienced came from the young woman’s fit of ungei-, that 
error of hors wliich brought her nearer to him, by lowering 
her in some degree from her pedestal of serene perfection. It 
was, perhaps, that seeming perfection which had made him 
suffer ; however, he was as yet unable to analyse his feelings. 
That day, for the first time, ho chatted with her for a littlo 
while, and when ho went off he thought her very good hearted 
aud very human. 

Two days later he again came to spend the afternoon in 
the large sunlit w'orkshop overlooking Paris. Ever since he 
had become conscious of the idle life bo was leading, ho had 
felt very bored when he was alone, and only found relief 
ftraon,g that gay, hard-working family. His brother scolded 
him for not having come to d 6 jmner, and he promised to do 
so on the morrow. By the time a week had elapsed, none of 
the discomfort and covert hostility which had prevailed 
letv.-eeu him and Marie remained ; they met and chatted on 
e footing of good-fellowship. Although he was a priest, she 
was in no wise embarrassed by his presence. With her quiet 
atheism, indeed, she had never imagined that a priest could 
be different from other men. Thus her sisterly cordiality 
both astonished and delighted Pierre. It was as if he wore 
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the same garments and held the same ideas as Lis big 
nephews, as if t'uero were nothing whatever to distinguish 
him from other men, lie was still more surprised, however, 
by Marie’s silence on all religious questions. She seemed to 
live on quietly and hap])ily, without a thought of what 
might bo beyond life, that terrifying realm of mystery, which 
to him had brouglit such agony of mind. 

Now that lie came every two or tJiroe days to Montmartre 
she noticed that lie was sulforing. What could bo the matter 
with him, she wondered. When she questioned him in a 
friendly manner and only elicited evasive replies, she guessed 
that ho was ashamed of his sufferings, and that they were 
nggravated, rendered well-nigh incurable by the very secrecy 
in which ho buried them. Thereupon womanly compassion 
awoke within her, and she felt increasing affection for that 
tall, pale fellow with feverish eyes, who was consumed by 
grievous torments which he W'ould confess to none. No doubt 
she questioned Guillaume respecting her brother’s sadness, 
and ho niiisl have conlidcd some of the truth to her in order 
(hat .she might help him to extricate I’icrro from his suffer¬ 
ings, and give him hack some taste for life. The poor fellow 
always seemed so happy when she treated him like a friend, 
a brother! 

At last, one evening, on seeing his eyes full of (cars as 
he gaxed upon the dismal twilight falling over Paris, she 
liersclf pre.ssed him to conlklo his trouhl(3 to lu r. And thcro- 
iijMui ho suddenly spoke out, confo.ssiiig all his turfuro and the 
horrible void which the loss of faith had left within him. 
Ah I to ho unable to believe, to ho unable to love, to be 
nothing but ashes, to know of nothing certain by which ho 
might replace the faith that had tied from him ! bho listened 
in stiipeiaction. M’hy, ho must bo iqjul! And she plainly 
told him so, such was her astonishment and revolt at hearing 
Bueh a d(«pe.rato cry of W’relchcdness. To despair, indeed, 
and believe in nothing and love nothing, simply because a 
religious hypothesis had crumbled 1 And this, too, when the 
whole vast world was spread before one, life with the duty of 
living it, creatures and things to be loved and succoured, 
without counting the universal labour, the task which one 
and all came to accomplish I Assuredly he must be mad, 
mad with the gloomiest madness ; still she vowed she would 
cure him. 

From that time forward she felt the most compassionate 
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ftiTcction for tliis extraordinary young man, who had first 
embarrassed and afterwards astonished her. Site showed 
herself very gentle and gay with him; she looked after him 
with the greatest skill and delicacy of heart and mind. 
There had been certain similar features in their childhocd ; 
each had been roared in the strictest religions views by a 
pious mother. Ilut afterwards how ditTorcut had been their 
fates I Whilst lie was struggling with his doubts, hound by 
his priestly vows, she had grown up at the Lycee Feiieloii, 
where her father had placed her as soon as her mother died ; 
and there, far removed from all practice of religion, she had 
gradually reached total forgetfulness of her early religiou.s 
views. It was a constant source of surprise for him to find 
that she had thus escaped all distress of mind at the thought 
of what might come after death, whereas that same thought 
had so deeply tortured him. When they chatted together 
and ho expressed his a.stonishment at it, she frankly laughed, 
saying that she had never felt any fear of Hell, for she was 
certain that no Hell existed. And she added that sho lived 
in all quietude, without hope of going to any Heaven, her ono 
thought being to comply in a nasonablo way with the 
requirements and necessities of earthly life. It was, perhaps, 
in some measure a matter of temperament with luu’; but it 
was also a matter of education. Yet, whatever that educa¬ 
tion lead been, whatever knowledge sho liad acquired, slio 
bad remained very womanly ami very loving. Thero was 
nothing stern or masculine about her. 

‘ Ah, my friend,’ sho .said one day to rierre, ‘ if you only 
knew how easy it is tor mo to remain happy so hung as I sea 
those I love free from any excessive suffering. For my own 
part I can always adapt myself to lifo. I woik and conUuit 
myself no matter w'hat may happen, borrow has only come to 
me from others, for I can’t help washing that everybody 
should bo fairly happy, and there arc some who won’t. . . . f 
was for a long time very poor, hut I remained gay. I wi.-h 
for nothing, except for things that ciin’t ho purchased, fitill 
want is the great abomination which distresses me. I can 
understand that you should have felt everything crumbling 
when charity appeared to you so insufiicient a remedy as to 
be contemptible. Yet it does bring relief ; and, moreover, it 
is BO sweet to be able to give. Some day, too, by dint of 
reason and toil, by the good and efficient working of life 
itself, the icign of justice will surely come. But now it’s I 
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that am preaching! Oh! I have little taste for it I It would 
be ridiculous for mo to try to heal you with big phrases. All 
the came, I should like to cure you of your gloomy sufferings. 
To do so, all that I ask of you is to spend as much time as 
yon can with us. You know that this is Guillaume’s greatest 
desire. Wo will all love you so well, you will see us all so 
affectionately united, and so gay over our common work, that 
yon will conic back to truth by joining us in the school of our 
good mother nature. You must live and work, and love and 
hope.' 

Pierre smDcd as ho listened. lie now came to kfontmartre 
nearly every day. She was so nice and affectionate when 
she preached to him in that way with a pretty assumption of 
visdom. As she had said too, life was so delightful in that 
big workroom; it was so pleasant to bo all together, and to 
labour in common at the same work of health and truth. 
Ashamed ns Pierre was of doing nothing, anxious as ho wiis 
to occupy his mind and fingius, he had tirst taken an interest 
in Antoine’s engraving, asking why he should not try some¬ 
thing of the kind himself. However, he felt that he lacked 
the necessary gift for art. Then, too, he recoiled from 
l'ran(;oii;’s purely intelleclnallahour, for he himself had scarcely 
cmerjed from the harrowing study of conflicting texts. Thus 
ho was more inclined for manual toil lilie that of Thomas. 
In mechanics ho found precision and dearness such as might 
help to quench his thirst for cerlaiiity. So he pln,ced himself 
at the young man’s orders, pulled his bellows and hdd 
pieces of mechanism for him. lie also sonaetimes served as 
assistant to (iuillanme, tying a large blue apron over his 
cassock in order to help in the experiments. From that time 
bo formed part of the workshop, which simply counted a 
worker the more. • 

One afternoon early in April, when they wore all busily 
engaged there, klario, who sat embroidering at the tahlo in 
front of Mere-Grand, raised her eyes to the window and 
suddenly burst into a C17 of admiration: ‘ Oh! look at Paris 
under that rain of sunlight I ’ 

Pierre drew near; the play of light was much the same 
as that which he had witnessed at his first \usit. The sun, 
sinking behind some slight purple clouds, was throwing down 
a hail of rays and sparks which on all sides rebounded and 
leapt over the endless stretch of roofs. It might have been 
tboQght that some great sower, hidden amidst the glory of tbs 
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planet, ■was scattering handfuls of golden grain from ona 
horizon to the otlrer. 

Pierre, at sight of it, put his fancy into words : ‘ It is the 
sun sowing Paris with grain for a future harvest,’ said ho. 
‘ See how the expanse looks like ploughed land; the brownish 
houses are like soil turned up, and the streets arc deep and 
straight like furrows.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, that’s true,’ exclaimed Marie gaily. ‘ The sun 
is sowing Paris with grain. Bee, how it casts the seed of 
light and health right away to the distant suburbs ! And yet, 
how singular! The rich districts on the west seem steeped 
in a ruddy mist, whilst the good seed falls in golden dust 
over the left bank and the populous districts eastward. It is 
tlicro, is it not, that the crop will spring up ? ’ 

They had all drawn near, and wcwo smiling at the symbol. 
As Marie had said, it scorned indeed that while the sun slowly 
sank behind the lacowork of clouds, the sower of eternal life 
scattered his flaming seed with a rhythmical swing of tlie arm, 
ever selecting the districts of toil and.effort. One dazzling 
handful of grain fell over yonder on the district of the schools; 
and then yet another rained down to fertilise the district of 
tiio factories end workshops. 

‘ Ah 1 well,’ said (iuillaume gaily. ‘ May the crop soon 
sprout from the good ground of cur great Paris, which has been 
turned up by so many revolutions, and enriched by the blood 
r.f so many workers 1 It is the only ground in the world where 
ideas can germinate and bloom. Yes, yes, Pierre is quite 
right, it is the sun sowing Paris -with the seed of the future 
world which can only sprout up here! ’ 

Then Thomas, Prau^ois, and Antoine who stood behind 
their fatlier in a row, nodded as if to say that this was also 
their own con%-iction ; whilst Mere-Grand gazed afar with 
dreamy eyes as though she could already behold the splendid 
future. 

‘ Ah I but it is only a dream ; centuries must elapse. W« 
shall never see it 1 ’ murmured Pierre with a quiver. 

‘ But others will 1 ’ cried Marie. ‘ And does not that 
BufSce ? ’ 

Those lofty words stirred Pierre to the depths of his being 
And all at once there came to him the memory of another 
Marie '—the adorable Mario of his youth, that Marie do Guer- 
saint who had been cured at Lourdes, and the loss of whom 
* Tbs hercino of M. Zo!a’s Lourdes. 
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had loft such a void in his heart. Was that new Marie who 
stood there smiling at him, so tranquil and so charming iu 
her strength, destined to heal that old-time wound ? He felt 
that he was beginning to live again since she had become his 
friend. 

Meantime, there before them, the glorious sun, with the 
sweep of its rays, was scattering living golden dust over Paris, 
still and ever sowing the great future harvest of justice and of 
truth. 


II 

TOWAllDS LIFB 

One evening, at the close of a good day’s work, Pierre, who 
was helping Thomas, suddenly caught his foot in the skirt of 
his cas.sock end narrowly c.'^capod falling. At this, Mario, 
lifter raising a faint cry d anxiety, e.xdaimed : ‘Why don't 
yon take it off ? ’ 

There was no malice in her inquiry. She simply looked 
upon the priestly robe as something too heavy and cumber¬ 
some, particularly when one had certain work to perform. 
Nevertheless, her words deeply impressed Pierre, and he could 
not forget Ihera. When bo was at home in the evening and 
repeated them to himself they gradually threw him into 
feverish agitation. Why, indeed, had he not divested himself 
of that cassock, which weighed so heavily .and painfully on 
his shoulders? Then a frightful struggle began within liirn, 
and ho spent a terrible, sleepless ni^ht, again a prey to all 
his former torments. 

At first sight it seemed a very simple matter that ho 
should oast his priestly gown aside, for had he not ceased to 
discharge any priestly office? He had not said mass for 
some time past, and this surely meant renunciation of the 
]iricsthood. Nevertheless, so long as he retained his gown it 
was pos.siblo that ho might some day say mass again, whereas 
if he cast it aside, he would, as it WTre, strip himself, quit 
the priesthood entirely, without possibility of return. It was 
a terrible step to take, one that would prove irrevocable ; and 
thus he paced his room for hours in great anguish of 
mind. 
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rio fori-irrly iiulul^eJ in a snpcrb droain. Wbilsi bo- 
li'iving nothing hiiiiFclf ho had resolved to wateli, in all loyalty, 
over tha belief of others, lie would not so lower himself as 
to forswear his vows, he would bo no baso renogado, but 
however groat the torments of the void lio felt within him ho 
v.'ould remain the minister of man’s illusions respecting the 
l)ivinity. And it was by reason of his coiuhiet in this re¬ 
spect that ha had ended by being venerated as a saint—ho who 
rleniad evorytliing, who had become a mere empty sepulchre. 
I’or a long time his falsehood had never disturbed him, but 
it now brought him acute suUcring. It seemed to him that 
lio would be acting in the vilest manner if ho delayed placing 
his life in accord with his opinions. The thought of it all 
quite rent his heart. 

The question was a very clear ono. By what right did he 
remain the minister of a religion in which ho no longer 
believed ? Did not eloineiitary honesty require that ha 
should quit a Church in which ho denied the presenee of the 
Divinity ? He regarded tlio dogmas of that Church as 
pucrilo errors, and yet ho persisted in teaching them as if they 
were eternal truths. Base work it was, that alarmed his 
conscience. lie vainly sought the feverish glow of charity 
and martyrdom which had led him to offer himself as a 
sacrifice, willing to sulTer all the torture of doubt and to find 
his owm lifo lost and ravaged, provided that ho might yet 
afford the relief of hope to the lowly. Truth and nature, no 
doubt, had already regained too much asctmdency over him 
for those feelings to return. The thought of such a lying 
(ipostolato now wounded him; lie no longer had the hypo¬ 
critical courage to call the Divinity down upon tlio believers 
kneeling before him, when ho was convinced that the Divinity 
would not descend. Thus all the ])ast was swept away ; 
tliere remained nothing of the sublime pastoral part ho 
would once have liked to play, that supremo gift of him¬ 
self which lay in stubborn adhciauico to the rules of the 
Church, and such devotion to faith as to endure in silence 
the torture of having lost it. 

What must Marie think of his prolonged falsehood ? he 
wondered, and thereupon he seemed to hear her words again ; 

‘ Why not take your cassock off ? ’ His conscience bled as if 
those words were a stab. What contempt must she not feel 
for him, she who was so upright, so liigh mindiid ? Every 
Bcattorcd blame, every covert criticism directed against hia 
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conduct, seemed to find embodiment in her. It now sufficed 
that she should condemn him, and he at once felt guilty. At 
the same time she had never signified her disapproval to him, 
in all probability because she did not think sho had any right to 
intervene in a struggle of conscience. The superb calmness 
and healthiness which sho displayed still astonished hjm. He 
himself was over haunted and tortured by thoughts of the 
unknown, of what the morrow of death might have in store 
for one; but although ho had studied and watched her 
for days togethiir, ho had never seen her give a sign of 
doubt or distress. This exemption from such sufferings as 
his own was due, said sho, to the fact that sho gave all her 
gaiety, all her energy, all her senso of duty to the task of 
living, in such wise that life itself proved a sufficiency, and 
no timo was left for mere fancies to terrify and stultify her. 
Well, then, since sho with her air of quiet strength had asked 
him why ho did not take off his cassock, ho would take it off 
—yes, ho would divest himself of that robe which soemed to 
bum and weigh him down, 

lie fancied himself calmed by this decision, and towards 
morning threw himself upon his bed; but all at once a 
stilling sensation, a renewal of his abominable anguish 
brought him to his feet again. No, no, ho could not divest 
himself of that gown which clung so tightly to his flesh. His 
skin would come away with his cloth, his whole being would 
bo lacerated I Is not the mark of priesthood an indeliblo 
one, does it not brand the priest for ever, and differentiate 
liim from the flock ? Even should ho tear off his gown with 
his skin, ho would remain a priest, an object of scandal and 
shame, awkward and impotent,-shut off from the life of other 
men. And so why tear it off, since ho jvould still and over 
remain in prison, and a fruitful life of work in the broad 
sunlight was no longer within his reach ? Ho, indeed, 
fancied himself irremediably stricken with impotence. Thus 
ho was unable to come to any decision, and when he returned 
to Montmartre two days later ho had again relapsed into a 
state of torment. 

Feverishness, moreover, had come upon the happy home, 
Qnillaume was becoming more and more annoyed about 
Balvat’s affair; not a day elapsing without the newspapers 
fanning his irritation. Ho had at first been deeply touched 
by the dignified and reticent bearing of Salvat, who had 
declared that he bod no accomplices whatever. Of couiie 
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the inquiry into the crime was what is called a secret one; but 
magistrate Amadieu, to whom it had been entrusted, con¬ 
ducted it in a very noisy way. The newspapers, which lip 
in some degree took into his confidence, were full of articled 
and paragraphs about him and his interviews with the 
prisoner. Thanks to Balval’s quiet admissions, Amadieu ha l 
been able to i-ctraco the history of the erinic hour by hour, 
his only remaining doubts having refereneo to the nature of 
tho powder which had been employed, and the making of the 
bomb itself. It might after all bo true tliat Balvj.t luid 
loaded the bomb at a friend’s, as ho indeed asserted was tho 
case; but he must bo lying v.hcn ho added that the only ex¬ 
plosive used was dynamite, derived from some stolen cart¬ 
ridges, for all tho experts now declared tliat dyniimito would 
never have produced such offe'cts a.s those which had been 
witnessed. This, then, was tho mysUirious point wliicb pro¬ 
tracted the investigations. And day by day tho newspapers 
profited by it to circulate the wildest stories under sensational 
headings, which were specially devised for tho purpo.so of 
sending up their sales. 

It was all the nonsense conlaim d in these stories that 
fanned Guillaume’s irritation. In spito of his contempt for 
Bagnier he could not keep from buying tho ‘ Voix du Feuple.’ 
Quivering with indignation, growing moro and more ex¬ 
asperated, ho was somehow attracted by the miro which ho 
found in tliat scurrilous journal. Moreover, tho other news¬ 
papers, including oven the ‘ Globe,’ which was usually so 
dignifiedj published all sorts of statements for which no 
proof could be supplied, and drew from tiiem reinarlis and 
conclusions which, though couched in milder language tlian 
Bagnier’s, were none the less abominably unjust. It seemed 
indeed as if tho whole press had sot itself the task of cover¬ 
ing Balvat with mud, so as to be able to vilify Anarchism 
generally. According to the journalists the prisoner’s life 
had simply been one long abomination. He bad already 
earned his Uving by thievery in his childhood at the time 
when ho had roamed tho streets, an unhappy, forsaken 
vagrant; and later on he had proved a bad soldier and a 
bad worker. He had been punished for insubordination 
whilst he w'as in the army, and he had been dismisse-d from a 
dozen workshops because he incessantly disturbed them by 
his Anarchical propaganda. Later still, ho had tied his 
country and led a susjricious life of adventure iu America, 
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where, it was alleged, he must have committed all sorts ol 
uiiljiiown crimes. Moreover, there was his horrible immor¬ 
ality, his connection with his sister-in-law, that Madame 
Theodore who had taken charge of his forsaken child in his 
absence, and with w'hom he had cohabited since his return to 
]''rance. In this wise Salvat’s failings and transgressions 
were pitilessly denounced and magnified without any mention 
of tlie causes which had induced them, or of the excuses 
which lay in the unhappy man’s degrading environment. 
And so Guillaume’s feelings of humanity and justice revolted, 
for he know tlie real Salvat—a man of tender heart and 
dreamy mind, so liable to be impassioned by fancies—a man 
east into life when a child W'ithout W'oapon of defence, ever 
trodden down or thrust aside, then gradually exasperated by 
the perpetual onslaughts of want, and at last dreaming of 
reviving the golden ago by destroying the old, corrupt world. 
Unfortunately for Saivat, everything had gone against 
liim since ho had been shut up iii strict confinement, at the 
mercy of the ambitious and worldly Amadiou. Guillaume 
had learnt from his son, Tlioinas, that the prisoner could 
count on no support whatever among his former mates at the 
Grandidicr works. Tlicso works W'cre becoming prosperous 
onco more, thanlts to their steady output of bicycles; and it 
was 6aul_ that Grandidier was only waiting for Thomas to 
perfect his little motor, in order to start the manufacture of 
motor-cars on a largo scale. However, the success which ho 
was now for the first time achieving, and which scarcely 
repaid him for all his years of toil and battle, had in certain 
ros))ccts rendered him prudent and even severe. lie did not 
wish any suspicion to bo cast upon his business through the 
unpleasant affair of his former workman Salvat, and so he had 
dismissed such of his workmen as held Anarchist views. If 
ho had kept the two Toussainis, one of whom was tho 
prisoner’s brother-iu-law, while the other was suspected of 
sympathy with him, this was bccauso they had belonged to 
the work's for a score of years, and ho did not like to cast 
them adrift. Moreover, Toussaint, the father, had declared 
that if he wore called as a witness for the defence, ho should 
simply give such particulars of Salvat’s career as related to 
tlie prisoner’s marriage with his sister. 

' One evening when Thomas came homo from the works, 
to which he returned every now and then in order to try his 
little motor, ho related that ho had that day seen Madame 
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Granflidiei*, the poor young ■woman ■who had hocome insane 
through an attack of puerperal fever following upon the death 
of a child. Although most frightful attacks of madness 
occasionally came over her, and although life beside her was 
extremely painful, even during the intervals ■when she re¬ 
mained downcast and gentle as a child, her husband had 
never been willing to send her to an asylum. He kept her 
with him in a pavilion near the works, and as a rule the 
shutters of the windows overlooking tho yard remained closed. 
Thus Thomas had been greatly surprised to see one of these 
windows open, and the young woman appear at it amidst tho 
bright sunsihine of that early spring. True, she only remained 
Ihcro for a moment, vision-like, fair and pretty, with smiling 
face; for a servant w’ho suddenly drew near closed the 
window, and the pavilion then again sank into lifeless silence. 
At tho same time it w'as reported among the men employed 
at the works that tho poor creature had not experienced an 
attack for well-nigh a month past, and that this was the 
reason why the ‘governor ’ looked so strong and pleased, and 
worked so vigorously to help on tho increasing prosperity of 
his business. 

‘ lie isn't a bad follow,’ added Thomas, ‘ but ■with the 
terrible competition that he has to encounter, ho is bent on 
keeping his men under control. Nowadays, says ho, when so 
many capitalists and w'ago earners seem bent on exterminating 
one another, tho latter—if they don’t want to starve—ought 
to bo well pleased when capiUl hills into tho hands of an 
active, fair-minded man, . . . If ho shows no pity for Salvat, 
it is because ho really believes in tho necessity of an 
example.’ 

That same day Thomas, after leaving the works and 
while threading his way through tho toilsome hive-like 
Marcadet district, had overtaken Madame Th6odore and little 
Celine, who were wandering on in great distress. It appeared 
that they had just called upon Toussaint, who had been 
unable to lend them even such a trifle as ten sous. Since 
Salvat’s arrest, tho woman and the child had been forsaken 
and suspected by one and all. Driven forth from their 
wretched lodging, they were without food and wandered 
hither and thither dependent on chance alms. Never had 
greater want and misery fallen on defenceless creatures. 

‘ I told them to come up here, father,’ said Thomas, ‘ for I 
thought that one might pay their landlord a month’s rent, so 
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that they might go home again. ... Ah I there’s somebody 
coming now—it’s they, no doubt.’ 

Guillaume had felt angry with himself whilst listening to 
his son, for ho had not thought of the poor creatures. It 
was the old story: the man disappears, and the woman and 
the child find themselves in the streets, starving. Whenever 
Justice strikes a man her blow travels beyond him, fells 
innocent beings and kills them. 

Madame Theodore came in.ihumblo and timid, scared like 
a luckless creature whom life never wearies of persecuting, 
tiho was becoming almost Wind, and little Celine had to lead 
her. The girl’s fair, thin face wore its wonted expression of 
shrewd intelligence, and even now, however woeful her rags, 
it was occasionally brightened by a childish smile. 

I’ierre and Mario, who were both there, fidt extremely 
touched. Near them was Madame Mathis, young Victor’s 
mother, who had come to help Mere-Grand with the mending 
of some house-linen. She went out by the day in this 
fashion among a few families, and was thus enabled to give 
her son an occasional franc or two. However, Guillaume 
alono questioned Madame 'Th6odoro. 

‘ Ah I monsieur,’ she stammered, ‘ who could ever have 
thought Salvat capable of such a thing, he who’s so good and 
so humane ? Still it’s true, since ho himself has admitted it 
to the magistrate. . . . For my part I told everybody that he 
was in Belgium. 1 wasn’t quite sure of it, still I’m glad that 
ho didn’t come back to see us ; for if ho had boon arrested at 
our place I should have lost my senses. . . . Well, now that 
they have him, they’ll sentence him to death, that’s 
certain.’ 

At this C 61 ino, who had been looking around her with an 
air of interest, piteously exclaimed: ‘ Oh 1 no, oh 1 no, 
mamma, they won’t hurt him 1 ’ 

Big tears appeared in the child’s eyes as she raised this 
cry. Guillaume kissed her, and then w'ent on questioning 
Modamo Theodore. 

‘ Well, monsieur,’ she answered, ‘ the child’s not old or big 
enough to work as yet, and my eyes are done for, people 
won’t even take mo as a charwoman. And so it’s simple 
enough, wo starve. . . . OhI of course I’m not without re¬ 
lations ; I have a sister who married very well. Her husband 
is a clerk, Monsieur Chrdtiennot, perhaps you know him. 
Unfortunately he’s rather proud, and as I don’t want any 
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Bcenos between him and my sister, I no longer go to see her. 
Besides, she’s in despair just now, for she’s expecting another 
baby, which is a terrible blow for a small household, when 
one already has two girls. . . . That’s why the only person 1 
can apply to is my brother Toussaint. llis wife isn't a bad 
sort by any means, but she’s no lon.^er tiie same since she’s 
been living in fear of her husband having anotlicr attaclc 
The first one carried off all her savings, and what would 
bocoine of her if Tou.-saint should reinaiii on her hands, 
paralysed ? Besides, she’s threatened with anotluir burden, 
for, as you may know, her son Charles got keeping company 
with a servant at a wine shop, who of course ran a'vay after 
she had a baby, which she left him to see to. Bo one can 
understand that the Toussaints themselves aro hard put. 
1 don’t complain of them. They’ve already lent me a litilo 
money, and of course they can’t go on lending for ever.’ 

She continued talking in this spiritless, resigned way, 
complaining only on account of Celine; for, said she, 
it was enough to make one’s henrl break to see s>ich an 
intelligent child obliged to tramp the streets after getting on 
BO well at the Communal School. She could feel too that 
everybody now kept aloof from them on account of Salvut. 
The Toussaints didn’t want to bo compromised in any such 
business. There was only Charles who had said that ho 
could well understand a man losing his head and trying to 
blow up the bourgeois, because they really treated the Viorkers 
in a blackguard w'ay. 

‘ For my part, monsieur,’ added JIadamo Thdodoro, ‘ I 
say nothing, for I’m only a woman. All the same though, if 
vou’d like to know what I think, well I think that it w'ould 
have been bettor if Salvat hadn’t done what ho did, for we 
two, the girl and I, aro the real ones to suffer from 
it. Ah 1 I can’t get the idea into my head, that the 
little one Should bo the daughter of a man condemned to 
death.’ 

Once more Cdline interrupted her, flinging her arms 
around her nock: ‘Oh I mamma, oh I mamma, don’t say 
that, I beg you I It can’t be true, it grieves me too much 1 ’ 

At this Pierre and Marie exchanged compassionate 
glances, while Mere-Grand rose from her chair, in order to 
go upstairs and search her wardrobes for some articles of 
clothing which might be of use to the two poor creatures. 
Guillaume, who, for his part, had been moved to tears, and 
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felt full of revolt a";iinst the social system which rendered 
such dislre.is possiljle, slipped some alms into ^tlio child’s 
littlo hand, and promised JIadanio Theodore that he would 
ECO her landlord so as to get her back her room. 

‘ Ah 1 Monsieur Froment I ’ replied the unfortunate 
woman, ‘ Salvat was quite right when ho said you were a 
real good man 1 And as you employed him hero for a few 
days you know too that ho isn’t a wiclcod one. , . . Now 
that he’s been put in prison everybody calls bim a brigand, 
and it breaks my heart to hear them.’ Then, turning towards 
Madame Mathis who had continued sewing in discreet silence, 
like a respectable woman whom none of those things could 
concern, she wont on: ‘1 know you, madainc, but I’m better 
acquainted with your son. Monsieur Victor, wlio has often 
come to chat at our place. Oh 1 you needn’t bo afraid, I 
shan’t say it, I shall never compromise anybody; but if 
Monsieur Victor were free to speak, he’d bo the man to ex- 
Xdain Salvat’s ideas properly.’ 

Madame Mathis loolicd at her in stupefaction. Ignorant 
as she was of her son’s real life and views, she experienced a 
vague dread at the idea of any connection between him and 
that man Salvat’s family. Moreover, she refused to believe it 
possible. 

‘ Oh 1 you must bo mistaken,’ she said, ‘ Victor told me that 
ho now seldom came to Montmartre, as he was always going 
about in search of work.’ 

]ly the anxious quiver of the widow’s voice, Madame 
Theodore uiider.stood that .she ought not to have mixed her 
up in her troubles; and so in all humility she at once heat 
a retreat: ‘I beg your pardon, Madame, I didn’t think 1 
should hurt your feedings. I’crhaps, too^l’m mistaken, as you 
say,’ 

Madame ilathis had again turned to -her sewing as to 
the solitude in which she lived, that nook of decent misery 
wdicro she dwelt without companionship and almost un¬ 
known, with scarcely sufilcient bread to cat. Ah 1 that dear 
son of hors, whom she loved so well; however much ho 
might neglect her, she had placed her only remaining hope in 
him : he was her last dream, and would some day lavish all 
kinds of happiness upon her I 

At that moment M^re-Grand came downstairs again, laden 
with a bundle of linen and woollen clothing, and kladame 
Theodore and littlo Celine withdrew while pouring forth 
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tlicir thanlo. For a long time after they bad gone Guillaume, 
unable to resume work, continued walking to and fro in 
silence, with a frown upon his face. 

When Pierre, still hesitating and still tortured by con¬ 
flicting feelings returned to Montmartre on the following 
day ho witnessed with much surprise a visit of a very dili'erent 
kind. There was a sudden gust of w'ind, a whirl of skirls 
and a ring of laughter as little Princess Itoscmonde sw'cpt in, 
followed by young llyacintbe Duvillard, who, on his side, 
retained a very frigid bearing. 

‘ It’s I, my dear master,’ exclaimed the Princess, ‘ I 
promised you a visit, you remember, for I am such a great 
admirer of your genius. And our young friend here has 
been kind enough to bring mo. A\’o have only just returned 
from Norway, and my very first visit is for you.’ 

She turned as she spoke, and bowed in an easy and 
gracious way to Pierre and Marie, Framjois and Antoine, who 
were also there. Then she resumed: ‘ Oh ! my dear master, 
you have no idea how beautifully virginal Norway is I \\'o 
all ought to go and drink at that new source of the Ideal, 
and we should return purified, rejuvenated, and capable of 
great renunciations 1 ’ 

As a matter of fact she had been well-nigh bored to death 
there. To make one’s honeymoon journey to the land of the 
ice and snow, instead of to Italy, the hot land of the sun, was 
doubtless a very refined idea, wbich showed that no baso 
materialism formed part of one’s alfections. It was tho soul 
alone that travelled, and naturally it was fit that only kisses 
of tho soul should he, cxcliangcd on tho journey. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, IJyacintho had carried his symbolism 
so far as to exasperate llosornondo, and on one occasion they 
had come to blows over it and then to tears, when this lover’s 
quarrel had cnde<l as many such quarrels do. Briefly they had 
no longer deemed themselves pure enough for the companion¬ 
ship of the aw'ans and tho lakes of dreamland, and had 
therefore taken the first steamer that was sailing for 
France. 

As it was altogcdhor unnecessary to confess to everybody 
what a failure their journey Lad proved, tho Princess 
abruptly brought her rapturous references to Norway to an 
cnil, and then exclaimed : ‘ By tho way, do yen know what I 
found awaiting me on my return ? \Vhy, I found my house 
pillaged, oh I comi)letely pillaged! And in such a filthy 
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condition, too 1 Wc at once recognised the marl; of the beast, 
and tbonght of Berga/.’s young friends.’ 

Already on tlic previous day (i uillaumo liad read in the 
newspapers that a hand of young Anarcliists had entered tho 
I’l'incess’s little house by breaking a basement window. She 
had left it quite deserted, unprotected, even by a caretaker; 
and the robbers bad not merely removed everything from 
the premises—includuig even tho hirger articles of furniture, 
but liad lived there for a cou))lo of days, bringing provisiosis 
in from outsido, drinking all tlio wine they found in the 
cellars, and leaving every room in a most filthy and disgust¬ 
ing condition. On discovering all this, Roaomonde had 
immediately romcniherod tho evening she had spent at tho 
Chamber of Horrors in tho company of IJergaz and liis 
acolytes, Rossi and Snnfauto, who had heard her .speak of her 
intended trip to Norway. Tho two V'omig men hud therefore 
been arrested, hut liergaz had so fir escaped. The 
Trincess was not great’y astonished by it all, for sho had 
rdready been warned of the presence! of dangerous charaeter.s 
among tho mixed co.smopolitan set with which sho associated. 
Junzou had told her in confidence of a number of villainous 
affairs v.diieh were attributed to Bergaz and his hand. And 
now tho Anarchist leader openly declared that Bergaz Lad 
sold himself to the police like Eaphancl; and that tb.c bur¬ 
glary at tho Princess’s residence had been planned by the 
police, oflicials, who lliorehy honed to cover the Anarchi.'jt 
cause with msro. It proof was w.anteu of thi.s, added Janzon, 
it could ho found in tho fact that the police had allowed 
Bergaz to escape. 

‘ I fancied that tho newspapers might have exaggerated 
natters,’s.aid Guillamno, when tho Princc.ss had lini.shod her 
story. ‘ They are inventing such aboi?iinahle things ju.st 
now, in order to blacken the case of that poor devil Salvat.’ 

‘ Oh! thoy’vo exaggerated nothing t ’ Rosemondo gaily 
rejoined. ‘ As a matter of fact they havo omitted a number 
of particulars which were too filthy for public.ation. . . , For 
my part, I’ve merely had to go to an hotel. I’m very com- 
fortablo there; I was beginning to feel bored in that "house 
of mine. .. .All the same, however, Anarchism is hardly a 
clean business, and. I no longer like to say that I have any 
connection with it.’ 

She again laughed, and then passed to another subject, 
asking Guillaume to tell her of his most recent researches, in 
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orucr, no doubt, that ahe might show sho knew enough 
chemistry to understand him. lie had been rendered thought¬ 
ful, however, by the story of Bergaz and the burglary, and 
would only answer her in a general way. 

Meantime, Hyacintho rvas renewing his acquaintance with 
liis .schoolfcllov,'s, Fnan^ois and Antoine, lie had acco?n- 
P'.uicd the Princess to Montmartre against Ins own inclina- 
tions; but since she had taken to whipping him ho had 
become afraid of her. The chemist’s little homo iilled him 
with di.sdain, particularly as the chemist was a man of 
(jneationable reputation, kloreovcr, he thought it a duty 
to imsist on his own superiority in the presence of tho.«o 
old schoolfellows of his, whom he found toiling away in the 
common rut, like other people. 

‘ Ah I yes,’ said ho to Francois, who was taking notes from 
a book spread open before him, ‘you are at the Bcolo 
Norniale, I believe, am' are preparing fe your licentiate. 
W('!l, for my part, you know, the id a of being tied to any¬ 
thing borrities mo. 1 bee .1 o quite stupid wb' n there’s any 
question of examination or t./inp' .ition. The only possible 
road for one to follow is that of the inrinite. And between 
ourselves what dupery there is in science, how it narrows our 
horizon ! It’.s just as well to remain a child wilh eyes gazing 
into the invisible. A child ki’.ows more than all your learned 
men.’ 

l''ran(;oia, who oceasioiiany indulged in ir.ony, pretended to 
share his opinion. ‘No doubt, no doubt,’said he, ‘but one 
must have a natural disposition to remain a cbikl. For my 
part, unhappily, I’m consumed by a desire to learn and know. 
It’s deplorable, as I’m well aw.are, but 1 pass my days racking 
my brain over books. ... I shall never know very much, 
that’s certain ; and perhaps that’s the reason why I’m ever 
striving to learn a little more. You must at all events grant 
that work like idleness is a means of pa.ssing life, though of 
course it is a less elegant and aesthetic one.’ 

‘ Loss aisthctic, precisely,’ rejoined Ilyacinthe. * Beauty 
lies solely in the unexpressed, and life is simply degraded 
when one introduces anything material into it.’ 

Simpleton though he was in .spite of the enormity of his 
pretensions, he doubtless dehaded that Francois had been 
speaking ironically. So he turned to Antoine, who had re¬ 
mained seated in front of a block he wa.s engraving. It was 
the one which represented Li;jo reading in her garden, for he 
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wa9 ever taking it iu hand again and touching it up, in his 
desire to improve his indication of the girl’s awakening to in¬ 
telligence and life. 

‘ So you engrave, I sec,’ said ITyacinthe. ‘ Well, since I 
renounced verailicatiou—a little poem I had b<'gun on the 
End of Woman—because words seemed to me so gross and 
cumbersome, inere paving-stones as it were, fit for labourers, 
I myself liavo had some idea of trying drawing, and perhaps 
engraving too. But what drawing can portray the mystery 
which lies beyond life, the only sphere that has any real 
existence and importance for us ? With what pencil and on 
what kind of plate could one depict it ? We should need 
something impalpable, something unheard of, which would 
merely suggest the essence of things and beings.’ 

‘ But it’s only by material means,’ Antoine somewhat 
roughly replied, ‘that art can render the essence of things and 
beings, that is their full significance as wo understand it. To 
transcribe life is my great passion; and briefly life is the only 
mystery that there is in things and beings. When it seems 
to me that an engraving of mine lives, I’m well pleased, for I 
feel that I have created.’ 

Ilyacintho pouted by way of expressing his contempt of 
all fruitfulness. Any fool might beget ofl’spring. It was the 
sexless idea, existing by itself, that was rare and exquisite, 
lie tried to explain this, but became confused, and fell back 
on the conviction wliich ho had brought back from Norway, 
that literature and art were done for in Franco, killed by base¬ 
ness and excess of production. 

‘ It’s evident 1 ’ said Francois gaily by way of conclusion. 

To do nothing already shows that one has some talent t ’ 

Meantime, Pierre and Marie list^ed and gazed around 
them, somewhat embarrassed by this strange visit which had 
sot the usnally grave and peaceful workroom topsy-turvy. 
The little Princesa, however, evinced much amiability, and on 
drawing near to Marie admired the wonderful delicacy of some 
embroidery she was finishing. Before leaving, moreover, 
Bosemonde insisted upon Guillaume inscribing bis autograph 
in an album which Ilyacintho bad to fetch from her carriage. 
The young man obeyed her with evident boredom. It could 
be seen that they wore already weary of one another. 
Pending a fresh caprice, however, it amused Bosemonde to 
terrorise her sorry victim. When she at length led him 
away, after declaring to Guillaume that she should always 
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regard that visit as a niemoraldo incident in her life, she 
made the whole household smile by saying : ‘ Oh ! so your sons 
knew llyaciuthe at college. lie’s a good-natured lit{lo fellow, 
isn’t he ’? and ho would really bo quite nice if ho would only 
behave like other people.’ 

That same day Janzen and Eacho came to spend the 
evening with Guillaume. Once a week they now met at 
klontmartre, as they had formerly done at Ncuilly. Pierre, 
cn these occasions, went homo very late, for as soon as Mere- 
Grand, Marie, and Guillaume’s sons had retired for the night, 
there were endless chats in the workroom, whence Paris 
could bo seen spangled with thousands of gas-lights. Another 
visitor at these times was Theophilo Morin, but ho did not 
arrive before ten o’clock, as ho was detained by the work of 
correcting his pupils’ exercises or some other wearisome 
labour pertaining to his profession. 

As soon as Guillaumo had told the others of the Prin¬ 
cess’s visit that afternoon Janzen hastily exclaimed: ‘But 
she’s mad, you know. When I first met her I thought for a 
moment that I might perhaps utilise her for the cause. Bho 
Fccmed so thoroughly convinced and bold I But I soon 
found that sho w'as the craziest of women, and simply 
hungered for new emotions ! ’ 

janzen was at last emerging from his wonted frigidity 
and mysteriousness. Ilis cheeks w'crc quite flushed. In all 
probability he had suffered from his rupture with the woman 
W'hom ho had once c.allcd ‘ The Queen of the Anarchists,’ and 
whoso fortune and extensive circle of acquaintanco had 
seemed to him such powerful weapons of propaganda. 

‘ You know,’ said he, when ho had calmed down, ‘ it 
was the police who had her houso pillaged and turned 
into a pigstyo. Yes, in view of Salvat’s trial, which is now 
near at hand, tho idea was to damn Anarchism beyond 
possibility of even the faintest sympathy on the part of tho 
bourgeois' 

‘ Yes, she told mo so,’ replied Guillaumo, W'ho hadbecomo 
attentive. ‘ But I scarcely credit tho story. If Bergaz had 
merely acted under such influence as you suggest, he would 
have been arrested with the others, just as Eaphancl wa? 
taken with those whom he betrayed. Besides, I know 
something of Bergaz, he’s a freebooter.’ Guillaume made a 
sorrowful gesture, and then in a saddened voice continued; 
* Oh, I con understand all claims and all legitimate reprisals. 
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13 ut tliuft, cynical theft for tho puiposo of profit and enjoy¬ 
ment, is beyond me 1 It lowers my hope of a better and 
more equitable form of society. Yes, that burglary at the 
Princess’s house has greatly distressed me.’ 

An enigmatical smile, sharp like a knife, again played 
over Janzen’s lips. ‘ Oh I it’s a matter of heredity with you 1 ’ 
said he. ‘The centuries of education and belief that lie 
behind you compel you to protest. All tho same, however, 
v,rhen people won’t make restoration things must ho taken from 
them. AVhat worries mo is that Bergaz should have sold 
himself just now. Tho public prosecutor will use that 
farcical burglary as a crushing argument when ho asks tlio 
jury for Salvat’s head.’ 

Such was Janzen’s hatred of tlio police that ho stubbornly 
clung to his version of the atiair. Perhaps, too, he had 
quarrelled with Bergaz, with whom ho had at one time freely 
associated. 

Guillaume, who underetood that all discussion would be 
useless, contented himself with replying: ‘ Ah I yes, Salvat 1 
Everything is against that unhappy fellow, ho is certain to bo 
condemned. But you can’t know, my friends, what a pas¬ 
sion that affair of his puts mo into. All my ideas of truth 
and justice revolt at the thought of it. He’s a madman 
certainly; but there are so many excuses to bo urged for 
him. At bottom he is simply a martyr who has followed tho 
wrong track. And yet ho has become the scapegoat, laden 
with the crimes of tho whole nation, condemned to pay for 
one and all I ’ 

Bacho and Morin nodded without replying. They both 
professed hon'or of Anarchism; w'hile Morin, forgetting that 
tho word if not the thing dated from his first master Proud¬ 
hon, clung to his Comtist doctrines, in* tho conviction that 
science alone would ensure the happiness and pacification of 
tho nations. Bacho, for his part, old mystical humanitarian 
that ho was, claimed that the only solution would come from 
Fourier, who by decreeing an alliance of talent, labour, and 
capital, had mapped out tho futuro in a decisive manner. 
Nevertheless, both Bacho and Morin were so discontented 
wuth the slow-paced hourgeoisc Ecpuhlic of the present day, 
and so hurt by the thought that everything was going from 
bad to worse through the flouting of their own particular 
ideas, that they wero quite willing to wax indignant at the 
wanner in ^hicU the connicling parties of the time vrere 
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Bli’iviug to make uao of Salvat iu order to retain or acquiro 
power. 

‘ When one thinks,’ said Bache, ‘ that this ministoidal 
crisis of theirs has now been lasting for nearly three weeks 1 
Every appetite is openly displayed, it’s a most disgusting 
sight! Did you see in the pai)ors this morning that the 
I’resident has again boon obliged to summon Yignon to the 
Elyseo ? ’ 

‘ Oh 1 the papers,’ muttered Morin, in In's weary waiy, ‘ I 
no longer road them ! What’s the use of doing so ? 'I’liey 
are so badly written, and they all lie 1 ’ 

As Bache had said, the ministerial crisis was still dragging 
on. The Pre.sident of the Itcpnblic, taking as his giiidu tlio 
debate in tlie Chamber of Di-palics, by wiiich thoBarroux ad- 
mini.stration had boon ove rthrown, had very properly sent for 
Vignon, the victor on Unit occasion, and entrusted him with 
the formation of a new ministry. It had seemed that tliis 
would bo an easy taslc, susceptible of accomplishment in two 
or tlirco days at the utmost, for the names of tlio friends 
whom the young leader of the Radical party would bring to 
power with him had been freely mentioned for months past. 
But all sorts of dilliculties had suddenly arisen. For ten days 
or so Vignon had struggh.'d on amidst inextricable obstacles, 
'j'ben, disheartened and di.sgustcd, fearing, too, that ho miglit 
use himself up and shut off the fulrn'o if ho persisted in his 
endeavours, ho had been obliged to tell the President that he 
renounced the task. Forthwith the President hail summoned 
other deputic.s, and questioned them until he had found one 
brave enough to make an attempt on his own account; 
thereupon incidents similar to those which had marked 
Vignon’s endeavours had once more occurred. At the outset 
a list was drawn up with every prospect of being ratified 
within a few hours, but all at once hesitation arose, some 
pulled one way, some another ; every effort was slowly 
paralysed till absolute failure resulted. It seemed as though 
the mysterious manoeuvres which bad hampered Vignon had 
begun again; it was as if some band of invisible 
plotters was, for some unknown purpose, doing its utmo.st to 
wreck every combination. A thousand hindrances arose with 
increasing force from every side—jealousy, dislike, and oven 
betrayal were secretly prompted by export agents, who em¬ 
ployed every form of pressure, whether tlireats or promises, 
besides fanning and casting rival passions and interests intq 
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collision. Thus tlio rrcsidcnt, greatly embarrassed by this 
posture of affairs, had again found it necessary to summon 
^’ignon, 'who, after reflection and negotiation, no'W had an 
filiiiost complete list in his pocket, and seemed likely to perfect 
a new administration within the next forty-eight hours. 

‘ Btill it isn’t settled,’ resumed Ilache. ‘ Well-informed 
people assort that Yignon will fail again as ho did the first 
time. For my part I can’t get rid of the idea tli.at Duvillard’s 
gang is pulling the strings, though for whose benefit is a 
mystery. You may bo quite sure, however, that its chief 
purpose is to stifle tho African llaihvays affair. If Monferrand 
w('re not so badly compromised I should almost suspect some 
trick on his part. Have you noticed that tho “ Globe,” after 
throwing Barroux overboard in all haste, now refers to Mon- 
fi'iT.and every day with tho most respectful sympathy? 
That’s a grave sign; for it isn’t Fonseguo’s habit to show 
any solicitude for the vanquished. But 'uhat can .one expect 
from that wretched (Chamber! The only point certain is that 
something dirty is being plotted there.’ 

‘ And that big dunderlu'ad Mt'go who works for every 
party except his own! ’ exclaimed Morin; ‘ what a dupe he is 
with that idea that he need merely overthrow first one 
cabinet and then another, in order to become the leader of 
one himsc'lf! ’ 

Tho mention of kWgo brought them all to agreement, for they 
unanimously hated him. Bacho, although his views coincided 
on many points with those of the apostle of State Collectivism, 
judged each of his speeches, each of his actions, with pitiless 
severity. Janr.en, for hi.s part, treated tho Collectivist leader 
ns a mere reactionary hour<jcniR,yiho ought to bo swept away 
one of the first. This hatred of Mego was indeed tho com¬ 
mon passion of Guillaume’s friends. ThPy could occasionally 
idmw some justice for men who in nowise shared their 
ideas; but in their estimation it was an unpardonable crime 
for anybody to hold much the same views as themselves, 
•vvilhout being absolutely in agreement with them on every 
possible point. 

Their discussion continued, their various theories mingling 
or clashing till they passed from politics to tho press, and 
grew excited over the denunciations which poured each 
morning from Sagnier’s new.spaper, like filth from tho mouth 
of a sewer. Thereupon Guillaume, who had become absorbed 
in reverie while pacing to and fro according to hia habit, 
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suddenly exclaimed: ‘ All 1 wliat dirty work it is tliat Sagnicr 
does I Before long there won’t bo a single person, a single 
thing left on which ho hasn’t vomited 1 You think lie’s on 
your side, and suddenly ho splashes you with mire I ... By 
the way, ho related yesterday that skeleton keys and .stolen 
purses were found on Salvat whim he was arrested in the 
llois de Boulogne! It’s always Salvat! He’s the inex 
haustiblo suhjeet for articles. The mere mention of iiim 
sufliccs to send up a papor’.s sales! The bribe-talars of the 
African llailways shout “ Salvat! ” to create a diversion. And 
tlio battles which wreck ministers are waged round his 
name. One and all set mion him and make use of him and 
boat him down ! ’ 

With that cry of revolt and compassion, the friend.s 
sep.aratcd for the night. I'icrro, wlio sat near the open 
window overlooking the sparkling immensity of Pari.i, had 
listened to the others without speaking a word. He 
had once more been mastered by his doubt.s, the terrible 
struggle of his heart and mind ; and no solution, no appease¬ 
ment had come to him from all the contradictory vimvs ho 
had heard—the views of men wlio only united in prcdicling 
the disappearance of tire old world, and could inalcc no joint 
hrotlierly effort to roar the future world of Irnlh and justice. 
In that vast city of I’aris stretching below him, F})aiigled 
with stars, glittering like the sky of a summer's night, ri( rre 
also found a great enigma. It was lilio chaos, like a dim 
expan.se of ashes dotted with siw.rks whence the coming 
aurora would arise. What future was being forged there, he 
wondered, what decisive word of salvation and happiness 
would come with the dawn and wing its flight to every point 
of the horizon ? 

When Pierre, in his turn, was about to retire, Guillaumo 
laid his hands upon his shoulders, and with much cinotiou 
gave him a long look. ‘ Ah ! my poor follow,’ said he, ‘ you’ve 
been suffering too for some days past, I have noticed it. 
But you are the master of your sulferings, for the struggle 
you have to overeorao is simply in yourself, ami you can 
subdue it; whereas one cannot subdue the world, when it is 
the world, its cruelty and injustice, that make one suffer! 
Good-night! ho brave, act as your reason tells you, even if it 
makes you weep, and you will find peace surely enough.’ 

Later on, when Pierre again found himself alone in his 
little house at Ncuilly, where none now visited him save the 
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Bhadca of Lis fallicr anti niolhcr, bo was long kept awako by 
a Kuproino intomal combat, llo had never before felt so 
(lisgusttid wild) the falwtdidod of his life, that cassock which 
he had persisted in wearing, though he was a priest in name 
only. Pcrliaps it was all tliat he had beheld and heard at hia 
brother's, the want and wrtitchedness of some, the wild, 
futile agitation of otliers, the need of improvement among 
mankind whitdi remained paramount amidst every contradic¬ 
tion iind form of wealtness, that had niado him more dceidy 
conscious of the necessity of living in loyal and nonual 
fashion in the broad dayliglit. lie could no longer think of 
hi.s former dnaim of leading the solittiry life of ti saintly priest 
when he was nolhiiig of tlie kind, without a shiver of shamo 
ct having lied so long. And now it was (piilo decided, ho 
would lie no longer, not even from feelings of eompas.sion in 
order that others might retain their religious illusions. And 
yet how painful it was to have to divest himself of that gown 
which seemed to (ding to his skin, and how heart-rending tho 
thought that if ho did remove it he would bo skinless, 
laeia-atc'd, infirm, unahlo, do what ho might, to become 
like otlier men I 

It was this recurring thought which again tortured him 
throughout that Icrribh' niglit. Would lib’ yet allow him to 
enter its fold ? Ila.d he not been branded with a mark which 
forever coiideumed him to dwell apart ? llo tliouglit ho could 
feel his priestly vows burning his very Ih ,sh like red-hot iron. 
What use would it ho for him to dre.ss as men dre.as, if in 
reality he was never to bo a man ? llo had hitherto lived 
in such a quivering .stale, in a splicro of remmcialion and 
dreams ! 'I'o know manhood never, to ho too lato for it, 
that thought filled him wiih terror. And when at last ho 
made up his mind to fling aside his cassock, ho did so from a 
simple sense of rectitude, for all his ang*ui 3 h remained. 

When ho returned to Montmartre on the following day 
ho wore a jacket and trousers of a dark colour. Neither an 
o.\clamation nor a gbinco that might have embarrassed him 
came from kiere-Ciraiid or the three young men. Was not 
the ehangu a natural one ? They greeted him therefore in 
the quiet way that was usual with them ; perhaps, however, 
with some increase of atfeclion, as if to sot him the more at 
bis ease. Guillaume, however, ventured to smile good- 
naturedly. In that eluinge ho detected his own work. Cure 
was coming, as ho had hoped it would come, by him and in 
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his own homo, amid tho full sunlight, tho lifo whkh over 
streamed in through yonder window. 

Marie, who on her side raised her eyes and looked at 
Pierre, know nothing of the Bufferings which ho had endured 
through her simple and logical inquiry; ‘ Yvhy not take your 
cassock off? ’ She merely felt that by removing it ho would 
be more at case for his work. 

‘ Oh, Piorro, just come and look I ’ she suddenly exclaimed. 
‘ I have been amusing myself with watchi])g all the smoko 
which tho wind is laying yondor over Paris. Ono might 
take it to bo a huge fleet of ships shining in tho sunlight. 
Yes, yes, golden ships, thousands of golden ships, setting 
forth from tho ocean of Paris to enlighten and pacify tho 
world I • 


III 

THE DAWN OP LOVE 

A coui'DE of days afterwards when Pierro was already 
growing accustomed to his new attire, and no longer gave it a 
tliought, it so happened that on reacliing Montmartre ho en¬ 
countered Abbe Hose outside tho basilica of the Sacred 
Heart. The old priest, who at first was quite thunderstruck 
and scarcely able to recognise him, ended by taking hold of 
liis hands and giving him a long look. Then with his eyes 
lull of tears he exclaimed: ‘ Oh ! my son, so you have fallen 
into the awful state I feared 1 I never mentioned it, but I 
felt that God had withdrawn from you. Ah 1 nothing could 
wound my heart so cruelly as this.’ 

Then, still trembling, ho began to lead Pierre away as if 
to hide such a scandal from the few people who passed by; 
and at last, his strength failing him, ha sank upon a heap of 
bricks lying on tho grass of ono of the adjoining workyards. 

Tho sincere grief w'hich his old and affectionate friend dis¬ 
played upset Pierro far more than any angry reproaches or 
curses would have done. Tears had come to his own eyes, 
so acute was tho suffering he experienced at this meeting 
which he ought, however, to have foreseen. There was yet 
another wrenching, and ono which made tho best of their 
blood flow, in that rupture between Pierre and tho saintly 
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man, •wLoso cliaritable dreams and hopes of salvation ho had 
BO long shared. There had boon so many divine illusions, so 
many struggles for the relief of the masses, so much re¬ 
nunciation and forgiveness practised in common between 
them in their desire to hasten the harvest of the future I 
And now they were parting ; he, Pierre, still young in years, 
was returning to life, leaving his aged companion to his vain 
waiting and his dreams. 

In his turn, taking hold of Abbe Rose’s hands, ho gave ex¬ 
pression to his sorrow. ‘ Ah, my friend, my father,’ said he, 
‘ it is you alone that I regret losing, now that I am leaving 
my frightful torments behind. I thought that I was cured of 
them, but it has been sufficient for mo to meet you, and my 
heart is rent again. . . . Don’t weep for mo, I pray you, don’t 
reproacli mo for what I have done. It was necessary that I 
uhould do it. If I had consulted you, you w'ould yourself 
liavo told mo that it was better to renounce the priesthood 
than to remain a priest without faith or honour.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Abb6 Rose gently responded, ‘ yon no longer 
had any faitli left. I suspected it. And your rigidity and 
saintliness of life, in wdiich 1 detected such great despair, made 
mo anxious for you. How many hours did I not spend at 
times in striving to calm you I And you must listen to mo 
again, you must still let me save you. I am not a sufficiently 
learned theologian to lead you back by discussing texts and 
dogmas ; but in the name of Charily, my child, yes, in the 
name of Charity alone, reflect ajid take up your task of conso¬ 
lation and hope once more.’ 

Pierre had sat down beside Abbe Rose, in that deserted 
nook, at the very foot of the basilica. ‘ Charity! charity! ’ 
he replied in passionate accents ; ‘ why it is its nothingness 
and bankruptcy that have killed the prieSt there was in me. 
How can you believe that benevolence is sufficient, when you 
Lave spent your whole life in practising it without any other 
result than that of seeing want perpetuated and even in¬ 
creased, and without any possibility of naming the day when 
such abomination shall cease ? . . . You think of the reward 
after death, do you not ? The justice that is to reign in 
heaven ? Dut that is not justice, it is dupery—dupery that 
Las brought the world nothing but Buffering for centuries 
past.’ 

Then ho remiirded the old priest of their life in the 
Charonne district, when they had gone about together sue- 
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couring children in the streets and parents in their hovels; 
the whole of those admirable efforts Avhich, so far as Abbd 
Rose was concerned, had simply ended in blame from his 
superiors, and removal from proximity to his poor, under 
penalty of more severe punishment should ho i)or.sist in com¬ 
promising religion by the practice of blind benevolence 
without reason or object. And now, was ho not, so to say, 
submerged beneath tho over-rising tide of want, awaro tliat 
ho would never, never bo able to give enough oven should lio 
dispose of millions, and that lie could only prolong tlie agony 
of the poor, who, even should tliey eat to-day, would starve 
again on the morrow ? Thus he was powerless. Tho wound 
which he tried to dress and heal, immediately reopened and 
spread, in such wise that all society would at last bo stricken 
and carried off by it. 

Quivering as ho listened, and slowly shaking his white 
head, tho old priest ended by replying: ‘ ^Yhat docs that 
matter, my child ? w'hat does that matter ? One must give, 
always give, give in spite of everything! There is no other 
joy on earth. ... If dogmas worry you, content yourself 
with tho Gospel, and even of that retain merely tho proniiso 
of salvation through charity-’ 

But at this Pierre’s feelings revolted. IIo forgot that ho 
was speaking to one of sim))le mind, who was all love and 
nothing else, and could therefore not follow him. ‘ Tho trial 
has been made,’ ho answered, ‘ human salvation cannot bo 
effected by charily, nothing but justice can accomplish it. 
That is the gathering cry w’hich is going up from every 
nation. For nearly two thousand years now the Gospel has 
proved a failure. There has boon no redemption; tho 
sufferings of mankind are every whit as great and unjust as 
they were when Jesus came. And thus tho Gospel is now 
but an abolished code, from which society can only draw 
things that are troublous and hurtful. Men must free them¬ 
selves from it.’ 

This was his final conviction. How strange the idea, 
thought he, of choosing as the world’s social legislator one 
who lived, as Jesus hved, amidst a social system absolutely 
different from that of nowadays. The ago w'as different, the 
very w’orld was different. And if it were merely a question of 
retaining only such of tho moral teaching of Jesus as seemed 
human and eternal, was there not again a danger in applying 
immutable principles to tho society of every age ? No society 
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Could live under the strict law of the Gospel. Was not all order, 
all labour, all life destroyed by the teaching of Jesus? Did 
lie not deny woman, the earth, eternal nature, and the eternal 
fruitfulness of things and beings ? Moreover, Catholicism 
had reared upon Ilis primitive teaching such a frightful cdifico 
of terror and oppression. The theory of original sin, that 
terrible heredity reviving with each creature born into the 
world, made no allowance as Science docs for the corrective 
influences of education, circumstances, and environment. 
There could be no more pessimist conception of man than 
ibis one which devotes him to the Devil from the instant of 
his birth, and pictures him as struggling against himself 
until the instant of his death. An impossible and,absurd 
struggle, for it is a question of changing man in his entirety, 
killing the flesh, killing reason, destroying some guilty 
energy in each and every passion, and of pursuing the Devil 
to the very depths of the waters, mountains and forests, there 
to annihilate him with the very sap of the world. If this 
theory is accepted the world is but sin, a more Hell of 
temptation and sufl'ering, through which ono must pass in 
order to merit Heaven. Ah I what an admirable instrument 
for absolute despotism is that religion of death, which the 
principle of charity alone has enabled men to tolerate, but 
which the need of justice will perforce sweep away. The 

E oor man, who is the wretched dupe of it all, no longer 
clievos in Paradise, but requires that each and all should be 
rewarded according to their deserts upon tliis earth; and 
tiius eternal life becomes the good goddess, and desire and 
labour tlio very laws of the world, while the fruitfulness of 
woman is again honoured, and the idiotic nightmare of Hell 
is replaced by glorious Nature whose travail knows no end. 
Leaning upon modern Science, clear I^tin reason sweeps 
away the ancient Semitic conception of the Gospel. 

‘ For eighteen hundred years,’ concluded Pierre, * Chris¬ 
tianity has been hampering the march of mankind towards 
truth and justice. And mankind will only resume its evolu¬ 
tion on the day when it abolishes Christianity, and places the 
Gospel among the works of the wise, without taking it any 
longer as its absolute and final law.’ 

Put Abb6 Rose raised his trembling hands: ‘ Bo quiet, be 
quiet, my child 1 ’ ho cried; ‘ you are blaspheming! I knew 
tljat doubt distracted you; but I thought you so patient, so 
able to bear suffering, that I relied on your spirit of rcnuncia- 
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tion and resignation. What can have happened to nialio 
you leave the Church in this abrupt and violent fashion ? I 
no longer recognise you. Sudden passion has sprung up in 
you, an invincible force seems to carry you away. M'bat is 
it ? Who has cliangcd you, tell me ? ’ 

Pierre listened in astonishineut. * No,’ said ho, * I assure 
you, I am such asyou have known mo, and in all this there is Inst 
an inevitable result and finish. lYlio could have influenced 
luo, since nobody has entered iny life? What new feeling 
could transform mo, since I find none in mo ? I am the 
same as before, the same assuredly.’ 

Btill there vras a touch of hesitation in his voice. W'as 
it really true that there had been no change within him ? Ho 
again questioned himself, and there came no clear answer; 
decidedly, lie could find nothing. It was all but a delightful 
awakening, an overpowering desire for life, a longing to open 
bis arms widely enough to embrace cveijono and everything. 
Indeed, a breeze of joy seemed to raise him from the ground 
and carry him along. 

Although Abbe Rose was too innocent of heart to under¬ 
stand things clearly, be again shook bis head and thought of 
(lie snares which tbo Devil is ever setting for nu n. lie was 
quite overwhelmed by Pierre’s defeelion. Continuing bis 
efibrts to win him back, ho made tb.e mistake of advising him 
to consult Monseigneur Martlia, for ho hojad that a pre¬ 
late of such high authority would find the words necessary 
to restore him to his faith. Pierre, however, boldly replied 
that if he was leaving the Church it was partly because it 
comprised such a man as Blartha, such an artisan of decep¬ 
tion and despotism, one who turned religion into corrupt 
diplomacy, and dreamt of winning men back to God by dint 
of ruses. Thereupon Abb6 Rose, rising to his feet, could 
find no other argument in his despair than that of pointing 
to the basilica which stood beside them, square, huge, and 
massive, and still waiting for its dome. 

‘ That is God’s abode, my child,’ eaid ho, ‘ the edifice of 
expiation and triumph, of ponitcnco and forgiveness. You 
have said mass in it, and now you are leaving it sacrilegiously 
and forswearing yourself! ’ 

But Pierre also had risen; and buoyed up by a sudden 
rush of health and strength he answered: ‘ No, no I I ara 
leaving it willingly, as ono leaves a dark vault, to return into 
the open air and the broad sunlight. God docs not dwell 
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there; the only purpose of that huge edifice is to defy 
reason, truth, and justice; it has been erected on the liighest 
spot that could be found like a citadel of error that dominates, 
insults, and threatens Paris ! ’ 

Then, seeing that the old priest’s eyes were again filling 
with tears, and foehng on his own side so pained by their 
rupture that he began to sob, Pierre wished to go away. 
‘ Farewell I faro-well 1 ’ he stammered. 

But Abb6 Rose caught him in his arms and kissed him, 
R3 if he were a rebellious son who yet had remained the 
dearest. ‘ No, not farewell, not farewell, my child,’ ho 
answered; ‘ say rather till wo meet again. Promise me that 
we shall see each other again, at least among those who 
starve and weep. It is all very wcdl for you to think that 
charity has bocomo bankrupt, but shall wo not always love 
one another in loving our poor ? ' 

Then they parted. 

On becoming tho companion of his threo big nephews, 
Pierre had in a few lessons learnt from tliom how to ride a 
bicycle, in order that ho might occasionally accompany them 
on their morning excursions, lie went twice with them and 
Mario along tho somewhat roughly paved roads in tho 
direction of the Lake of Enghien. Then one morning xvhen 
tho young woman had promisi'd to take him and Antoine as 
far as tho forest of St. Germain, it was found at tho last 
moment that Antoine could not come. Mario was already 
dressed in a chemisetto of fawn-coloured silk, and a littio 
jacket and ‘rationals’ of black serge, and it was such a 
warm, bright April day that she was not inclined to rcnouuco 
her trip. 

‘ Well, so much tho worse I ’ she gaily said to Pierre, ‘ I 
shall take you with me, there will only he the pair of us. I 
really want you to see how delightful it is to bowl over a 
good road between the beautiful trees.’ 

However, as Pierre was not yet a very expert rider, 
they decided that they would take tho train as far as Maisons- 
Laffitte, whence they would proceed on their bicycles to tho 
forest, cross it in the direction of St. Germain, and after¬ 
wards return to Paris by train. 

‘You will be hero for d&jcuncr, won’t you ?’ asked Guil¬ 
laume, whom this freak amused, and who looked with a smile 
at his brother. The latter, like Mario, was in black: jacket, 
breeches, and stockings all of the same hue. 
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‘ Oh, certainly I ’ replied Marie. ‘ It’s now barely eight 
o’clock, so we have plenty of time, Still yon need not wait 
for us, you know, we shall always find our way back.’ 

It was a delightful morning. When they started, Pierre 
could fancy himself with a friend of his own .sex, so that this 
trip together through the warm sunlight seemed quite 
natural. Doubtless their costumes, which were so much 
alike, conduced to the gay brotherly feeling ho experienced. 
But beyond all this there was the hcalthfiilness of the open 
air, the delight which exercise brings, the pleasure of 
roaming in all freedom through the midst of nature. 

On taking the train they found themselves alone in a 
compartment, and Mario once more began to talk of her 
college days. ‘ Ah ! you’ve no idea,’ said she, ‘ what fine 
games at baseball wo used to have at Fenelon 1 We used to 
tie up our skirts with string so as to rim the better, for we 
were not allowed to wear rationals like I’m wearing now. 
And there w'ore shrieks, and rushes, and pushes, till our hair 
waved about and we were quite red with exercise and ex¬ 
citement. Still that didn’t prevent us from working in the 
class-rooms. On the contrary 1 Directly we were at study 
wo fought again, each striving to learn the most and reach 
the top of the class ! ’ 

She laughed gaily as she thus recalled her school life, and 
Pierre glanced at her with candid admiration, so pink and 
healthy did she look under her little hat of black felt, which 
a long silver pin kept in position. Her fine dark hair was 
caught up behind, showing her neck, which looked as fresh 
and dehcato as a child’s. And never before had she seemed 
to him so supple and so strong, 

‘ Ah,’ she continued in a jesting way, ‘ there is nothing 
like rationals, you know I To think that some women are 
foolish and obstinate enough to wear skirts when they go out 
cycling 1 ’ 

Then, as he declared—just by way of speaking the truth, 
and without the faintest idea of gallantry—that she looked 
very nice indeed in her costume, she responded: ‘ Oh 1 I 
don’t count, I’m not a beauty. I simply enjoy good health. 
. . . But can you understand it ? To think that women have 
an unique opportunity of putting themselves at their ease, 
and releasing their limbs from prison, and yet they won’t do 
so I If they think that they look the prettier in short skirts like 
Bchoolgirls they are vastly mistaken I And as for any question 
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of modesly, well H seems lo mo that it is infinitely less ohjec- 
tionahle for women to wear rationals than to bare their bosoms 
at balls and theatres and dinners as society ladies do.’ Then, 
W’ith a gesture of girlish impulsiveness, she added: ‘ Besides, 
docs one think of such things when one’s rolling along ? . . . 
Yes, rationals are the only tilings, skirts are rank heresy 1 ’ 

In her turn, she was now looking at him, and was struck 
by the extraordinary change w'hich had come over him since 
the day when ho had first appeared to her, so sombre in his 
long cassock, with his face emaciated, livid, almost distorted 
by anguish. It was like a resurrection, for now his counten¬ 
ance was bright, his lofty brow had nil the serenity of hope, 
while his eyes and lips once more showed some of the con¬ 
fident tenderness which sprang from liis everlasting tliirst for 
love, Rclf-bcstowal, and life. All mark of the priesthood had 
already left him, save that where ho had been tonsured his 
hair still remained ratlier short. 

‘ Why are you looliing at mo ? ’ he asked. 

‘Iwas noticing how much good has been done you by 
W'ork and the open air,’ she frankly answered, ‘ I much prefer 
yon as you are. You used to look so poorly. I thought you 
really ill.’ 

‘ So I was,’ said ho. 

The train, however, was now stopping at Maisons- 
Lafiitto. They alighted from it, and at once took the road to 
the forest. This road rises gently till it reaches the Maisons- 
gate, and on market days it is often crowded with carts. 

‘ I shall go first, eh ? ’ said Marie, gaily, ‘ for vehicles 
still alarm you.’ 

Thereupon she started ahead, but every now and ag.ain 
she turned with a smile to see if ho wcro*following her. And 
every time they overtook and passed a cart she spoke to him 
of the merits of their machines, which both came from the 
tirandidicr works. They wore ‘ Lisettes,’examples of those 
popular bic}'cles which Thomas had helped to perfect, and 
which the Bon Marchi now sold in large numbers for 250 
francs apiece. Perhaps they were rather heavy in appear¬ 
ance, but on the other hand their strength was beyond ques¬ 
tion. They were just the machines for a long journey, so 
Mario declared. 

‘Ah 1 here’s the forest,’ she at last exclaimed. ‘ We have 
BOW reached the end of the rise; and you will see what 
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splendid avcrincr. llierc are. One can bowl along them as on 
a velvet carpet.’ 

Pierre had already joined her, and they rode on side by 
side along the broad straigiit avenue fringed witli maguilicont 
trees. 

‘ I am all right now',’ said Piorro, ‘ your pupil will end by 
doing you honour, I hope.’ 

‘ Oh ! Pvo no doubt of it. You already have n very good 
seat, and before long you’ll leave me behind, for a woman 
is never a man's equal in a matter like this. At tlio samo 
time, however, wliat a capital education cycling is for 
women 1 ’ 

‘ In what way ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! I’ve certain idcn,s of ray own on the snhji-ct; and 
if ever I have a daughter I shall put her on a bicycle as soon 
as she’s ton yeans old, ju.st to tc.rch her bow to conduct her¬ 
self in life.’ 

‘ I'hlucation by experience, eh ? ’ 

‘Yes, why not ? Look at the big girls wdio arc hrnuglit 
up hanging to their mothers’ apron-strings. Their parents 
frighten them with everything, they arc allowed no initiative, 
no exercise of judgment or decision, so that at times they 
hardly know how to cross a street, to such a degree does tlio 
traffic alarm them. Well, I say that a girl ouglit lo bo set 
on a bicycle in her childhood, and allowed to follcnv tlio roads. 
Rue will then learn to open her cj’cs,to look out for .stones and 
avoid them, and lo turn in tho right direction at every bend 
or crossway. If a vehicle comes up at a gallop or any 
other danger presents its(;lf, she’ll have to make up her mind 
on tho instant, and steer her course firmly and properly if she 
does not wish to lose a limb. Briefly, doesn’t all this 
supply proper apprenticeship for one’s will, and teach one how 
to conduct and defend oneself ? ’ 

Pierre had begun to laugh. ‘ You will all be too healthy,' 
ho remarked. 

‘ Oh, one must be healthy if one wants to be happy. Prut 
what I wish to convey is that those who learn to avoid 
stones and to turn properly along the highways will know 
how to overcome difliculties, and take the best decisions in 
after life. Tho whole of education lies in knowledge and 
energy.’ 

‘ Ho women arc to bo emancipated by cycling ? ’ 
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‘ Well, wby not ? It may seem a 5roIl idea; but see wbat 
progress lias been made already ! By wearing ratiouals 
women free their limbs from prison; then the facilities 
which cycling affords people for going out together tend to 
greater intercourse and equality between the sexes; the wife 
and the children can follow the husband cveryw'hcre, and 
friends like ourselves are at liberty to roam hither and 
thither without astonishing anybody. In this lies the 
greatest advantage of all, one takes a hath of air and sun¬ 
shine, one goes back to nature, to the earth, our common 
mother, from whom one derives fresh strength and gaiety of 
heart I Just look bow delightful this forest is. And how 
healtliy the breeze that inflates our lungs 1 Yes, it all puri- 
fles, calms, and encourages one.’ 

The forest, which was quite deserted on week days, 
stretched out in quietude on either hand, with sunlight filter¬ 
ing between its deep bands of trees. At that hour the rays 
only illumined one side of the avenue, there gilding the lofty 
drapery of verdure ; on the other, the shady side, the greenery 
seemed almost black. It was truly delightful to skim, 
Bwallow-liko, over that royal avenue in the fresh atmosphere, 
amidst the waving of| grass and foliage, whoso powerful scent 
swept against one’s face, rierre and klario scarcely touched 
the soil; it was as if wings had come to them, and were 
carrying them on with a regular flight, through alternate 
patches of shade and sunshine, and all the scattered vitality 
of the far-rraching, quivering forest with its mosses, its 
sources, its animal and its insect life. 

Mario would not stop when they reached the crossway of 
the Croix do Noaillcs, a spot where people congregate on Sun¬ 
days, for she was acquainted with secluded nooks, which were 
far more charming resting-places. Alihcn they reached the 
slope going down towards Boissy she roused Pierre, and they 
let their machines rush on. Then came all the joyous 
intoxication of speed, the rapturous feeling of darting along 
breathlessly while the grey road flees beneath one, and the 
trees on either hand turn like the opening folds of a fan. The 
breeze blows tempestuously, and one fancies that one is 
journeying yonder towards the horizon, the infinite, which 
ever and over recedes. It is like boundless hope, delivery 
from every shackle, absolute freedom of motion through 
space. And nothing can inspirit one more gloriously—one’s 
heart leaps as if one were in the very heavens. 
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' "We are not going to Poissy, you know! ’ Mario suddenly 
cried, ‘ we have to turn to the left.’ 

They took tho road from Achorcs to the Logos, which 
ascends and contracts, thus bringing ono oiosor together in 
tho shade. Gradually slowing down, they began to exert 
themselves in order to make their way up the incline. This 
road was not po good as tho others, it had been gullied by tho 
recent heavy rains, and sand and gravel lay about. Put then 
is there not even a pleasure in effort ? 

‘ You will get used to it,’ said Mario to Pierre, ‘ it’s 
amusing to overcome obstacles. For my part I don’t like 
roads which are invariably smooth. A little ascent which 
docs not try one’s limbs too much rouses and i!isi)irits ono. 
And it is so agreeable to find oneself strong, and able to go 
on and on in spite of r.ain, or wind, or hills.’ 

Her bright humour and courage quite charmed Pierre. 
‘And so,’ said ho, ‘wo are oil for a journey round 
Franco ? ’ 

‘No, no, we’ve arrived. Y’ou won^’t dislike a little rest, 
eh ? And now, tell mo, wasn’t it v.cirlh our while to como 
on here and rest in such a nice, fresh, quiet spot? ’ 

She nimbly sprang off’ her machine and, bidding him 
follow her, turned into a path, along which she went souio 
liffy paces, 'i’liey placed their hicyelcs against some trees, 
and then found tiic'inselvcs in a little clearin/r, the most ex¬ 
quisite, leafy nest that ono could dream of. 'i’ho forest hero 
(issumod ail aspect of secluded sovereign beauty. The spring- 
tide had endowed it with youth, tlio foliage was light and 
virginal, like delicate green liico flecked with gold by tho 
sun-rays. And from the herbage and tho surrounding 
thickets arose a breath of life, laden with all the powerful 
aroma of the earth. 

‘ It’s not too warm as yet, fortunately,’ exclaimed Marie, 
as she seated herself at the foot of a 3 'oung oak tree against 
which she leant. ‘ In .July ladies get inther red by tho timo 
they reach this spot, and all tho powder comes off' their faces. 
IlowGver, ono can’t always be beautiful.’ 

‘ Well, I’m not cold by any means,’ replied Pierre, as ha 
sat at her feet wiping his forehead. 

Slie laughed, and answered that she had never bofora 
seen him with such a colour. Then they began to talk liko 
children, liko two j’oung friends, finding a roiircc of gaiety in 
the most puerile things. She was somewhat anxious about 
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hia health, however, and would not allow him to remain 
in tho cool shade, as ho felt so very warm. In order to tran- 
quilliKG her, ho had to chaui'o his place and seat himself with 
his back to the sun. Then, a little later, he saved her from 
a largo black spider, which liad caught itself in the wavy 
hair on tho nape of licr ncclu At this all her womanly 
nature reappeared, and she shrieked with terror, ‘llow stupid 
it was to bo afraid of a spider 1 ’ she exclaimed a moment 
afterwards ; yet, in spite of her efforts to master herself, she 
remained pale and trembling. 

Silence at last fell between them, and they looked at ono 
another with a smile. In the midst of that delicate greenery 
they felt drawn together by frank affection—tho affection of 
brother and sister, so it seemed to them. It made Mario very 
liappy to think that slio had taken an interest in Pierre, and 
that his return to health was largily her own work. Ilovr- 
cver, their eyes never fell, ihisr hands never met, even as they 
sat there toying with the grass, for they were as pure, as 
unconscious of all evil as were the lofty oaks around them. 

At last Marie noticed that time was flying. ‘ You know 
that they expect us back to lunch,’ she exclaimed. ‘ We 
ought to bo off.’ 

Thereupon they rose, wbeeb d their bicycles back to the 
highway, and starting off again at a good pace passed the 
Logos and reached Ht. Gcnnain by the fine avenue which 
conducts to tho chateau. It chanued them to take their 
course again side by side like birds of equal fliglit. Their 
little bells jingled, tlieir chains rustled lightly, and a fresh 
breezo swept past them as llu'v resumed their talk, quite at 
case, and so linked together by fiiendship tliat they seemed 
far removed from all the rest of tho world. 

Q'iicy took tho train from St. Genmtiii to Paris, and on tho 
journey Pierre suddenly notic(;d tliat Marie’s cheeks wero 
purpling. There were two ladies w’ith them in tho compart¬ 
ment. 

‘ Ah! ’ said ho, ‘ so you feel warm in your turn now.’ 

But she protislod tho contrary, her face glowing more and 
more brightly as she spoke, as if some sudden feeling of shame 
quite upset her. ‘ No, I’m not warm,' said she, ‘just feel my 
hands. . . . But how ridiculous it is to blush like this 
without any reason for it! ’ 

Ho understood licr. This was one of those involuntary 
blushing tits which so distressed her, and which, as Jl^re- 
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Grand had remarked, bronghii her heart to her very cheeks. 
There was no canso for it, as she herself said. After slum¬ 
bering in all innoccneo in the solitude of the forest her heart 
had begun to beat, despite herself. 

Jleiiutime, over yonder at Montmartre, Guillaume had 
spent his morning in preparing some of that mysterious 
powder, the cartridges of which ho concealed upstairs in 
JIcro-Grand’s bedroom. Great danger attended this manu¬ 
facture. The slightest forgetfulness while ho was manipnlat- 
iug the ingredients, any delay too, in tmning off a tap, might 
lead to a terrible explosion, which would annihilate the 
building and all who might be in it. For this reason he 
])rofcrrcd to W’ork when ho was alono, so that on the one 
hand, there might bo no danger for others, and on the other, 
lers likelihood of his own attention being diverted from his 
task. That morning, ns it happened, his three sons were 
working in the room, and Merc-Grand sat sewing near tlio 
furnace. Truth to tell, she did not count, for she scarcely 
(ver left her place, fooling quite at case there, however 
great might bo the peril, Indeed, sho had become so well 
acquainted with tho various phases of Guillaume’s doUcalo 
(q)erations, and tluir terrible ]i03sibilitics, that sbo would 
occasionally give liiin a helping hand. 

That iiiomiiig, as .tlio sat thcro mending some houso 
hnen—her eyesight still being so keen that in spite of her 
Kcvcnty years sho wore no spcictacles—she now and again 
glanced at Guillaumo as if to make sure that bo forgot 
nothing. Then feeling satisfied sbo would once more bend 
over her work. Sho remained very strong and active. Her 
hair was only just turning white. .u.d she had kept all her 
teeth ; w'bile her face still looked refined, though it was slowly 
withering with ago and had acquired an expr-ession of some 
severity. As a rulo she was a woman of few words; her lito 
was one of activity and good management. When she opened 
her lips it was usually to give advice, to counsel reason, 
miergy, and courage. For some time past she had been grow¬ 
ing more taciturn than ever, as if all her attention were 
ciaiuied by the household matters which were in her solo 
charge; still her fine eyes would rest thoughtfully on those 
about her, on tho three young men, and on Guillaume, 
Marie, and Pien'e, who all obeyed her as if sho were their ac¬ 
knowledged cpieen. If sho looked at’ them in that pensive 
way, was it that sho foresaw certain changes, and noticed 
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certain incidents of which the others remained unconscious? 
Perhaps so. At all events she became even graver, and more 
attentive than in the past. It was as if she were waiting for 
some hour to strike when all her wisdom and authority would 
bo required. 

‘ 13c careful, Guillaume,’ she at last remarked, as she once 
more looked up from her sewing. ‘ You seem absent-minded 
this morning. Is anything worrying you ? ’ 

He glanced at her with a smile. ‘ Ko, nothing, I assure 
you,’ ho replied. ‘But I was thinking of our dear Marie, 
who was so glad to go off to the forest in this bright sun¬ 
shine.’ 

Antoine, who heard the remark, raised his head, while his 
brothers remained absorbed in their work. ‘ What a pity it 
is that I bad this block to finish,’ said he, ‘ I would willingly 
have gone with her.’ 

‘Ob, no matter,’ his father quietly rejoined. ‘Pierre is 
with her, and lie is very cautious.’ 

For another moment Mere-Grand continued scrutinising 
Guillaume ; then she once more reverted to her sewing. 

If she exercised such sway over the homo and all its in¬ 
mates, it was by reason of her long devotion, her intelligence, 
and the kindliness w'ith which she ruled. Uninfluenced by 
any religious faith, and disregarding all social conventionali¬ 
ties, her guiding principle in everything was the theory of 
human justice w’bich she had arrived at after suffering so 
grievously from the injustice which had killed her husband. 
She put her views into practice with wonderful courage, 
knowing nothing of any prejudices, but accomplishing her 
duty, such as she understood it, to the very end. And in the 
same way as she had first devoted herself to her husband, and 
next to her daughter Marguerite, so at present she devoted 
herself to Guillaume and his sons. Pierre, whom she had 
first studied with some anxiety, had now, too, become a member 
of her family, a dweller in the little realm of happiness which 
she ruled. She had doubtless found him worthy of admission 
into it, though she did not reveal the reason why. After 
days and days of silence she had simply said, one evening to 
Guillaume, that he had done well in bringing his brother to 
live among them. 

Time flow by as slio sat sewing and thinking. Towards 
^oon Guillaume, who was still at work, suddenly remarked 
to her: ‘As Mario and Pierre haven't come back, we had 
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better let tbe liincli wait a little while. Besides, I should like 
to finish what I’m about.’ 

Another quarter of an hour then elapsed. Finally, the 
three young men rose from their work, and went to wash 
their hands at a tap in the garden. 

‘ Marie is very late,’ now remarked M 6 ro-Grand. ‘ Wo 
must hope that nothing has happened to her.’ 

‘ Oh ! she rides so well,’ replied Guillaume. I’m more 
anxious on account of Pierre.’ 

At this the old lady again fixed her eyes on him, and 
said : ‘ But Mario will have guided I’icrro, they already ride 
very well together.’ 

‘No doubt, still I should bo better pleased if they w'oro 
back home.’ 

Then all at once, fancying that ho heard the ring of a 
bicycle bell, he called out: ‘ There they are 1 ’ And forget¬ 
ting everything else in his satisfaction, he quitted his furnace 
and Iiastened into the garden in order to meet them. 

Mere-Grand, left to herself, quietly continued sewing, 
without a thought that the manufacture of Guillaume’s 
powder was drawing to an end in an ai)paratus near her. 
A couple of minutes later, however, when Guillaume came back, 
saying that he had made a mistake, his eyes suddenly rested 
on his furnace, and he turned quite livid. Brief as had boon 
his absence the exact moment when it was necessary to turn 
off a tap in order that no danger might attend the prepara¬ 
tion of his powder, had already gone by; and now, unless 
someone should dare to approach that terrible tap, and 
boldly turn it, a fearful explosion might take place. Doubt¬ 
less it was too late already, and whoever might have the 
bravery to attempt the feat would be blown to pieces. 

Guillaume himself had often run a similar risk of death 
with perfect composure. But on this occasion he remained 
as if rooted to the floor, unable to take a step, paralysed by 
the dread of annihilation. He shuddered and stammered in 
momentary expectation of a catastrophe which would hurl 
the workshop to the heavens. 

‘ Mire-Grand, Mire-Grand,’ he stammered. ‘ The ap¬ 
paratus, the tap... it is all over, all over 1 ’ 

The old woman had raised her head without as yet under¬ 
standing him. ‘ Eh, what ? ’ said she, ‘ wdrat is the matter 
with you ? ’ Then, on seeing how distorted wore his fea¬ 
tures, how he recoiled as if mad with terror, she glanced at 
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the furnace and realised llie danger. ‘ Well, but it’s simple 
enough,’ said she, ‘ it’s only necessary to turn off the tap, 
eh?’ 

Thereupon, without any semblance of haste, in the most 
easy and natural manner possible, she deposited licr needle¬ 
work on a little table, rose from her chair, and turned off the 
tap with a light but firm hand. * There 1 it’s done,’ said 
Bho. ‘ But why didn’t you do it yourself, my friend ? ’ 

He had watched her in bewilderment, chilled to the bones, 
ns if touched by the hand of death. And when some colour 
at last returned to his checks, and he found himself still ali\o 
in front of the apparatus whence no harm could now como, ho 
heaved a deep sigh, and again shuddered. ‘ Why I did not 
turn it off ? ’ ho repeated. ‘ It was because I felt afraid.’ 

At that very moment Mario and Pierre came into the 
workshop all ch.atter and laughter, delighted with their 
excursion, and bringing with them the bright joyou.snoss of 
tlio sunlight. Tho three brothers, 'J’homas, Prancois, and 
Antoino, were jesting with them, aiid trying to make them 
confess that Pierre had at least fought a battle with a cow on 
tho high road, and ridden into a cornfield. All at once, how¬ 
ever, they bccanio quite anxious, for they noticed that their 
father looked terribly upset. 

‘ My lads,’ said ho, ‘ I’ve just been a coward. Ah ! it’s 
a curious feeling, I had never experiencod it before.’ 

Thereupon ho recounted his fours of an accident, and how’ 
quietly Merc-Grand had saved them all from certain death. 
Bho waved her baud, however, as if to say that there was 
nothing particularly heroic in turning off a tap. Tho young 
men’s eyes nevertheless filled with tears, and one after tlie 
other they went to kiss her with a foiu-Bur, instinct with all 
tho gratitude and worship they felt for her. She had been 
devoting herself to them ever since their infancy, she liad 
now just given them a now lease of life. Marie also threw 
liorsolf into her arms, kissing her with gratitude and emotion. 
Mire-Grand herself w’as tho only one who did not shed tears. 
She strove to calm them, begging them to exaggerate nothing 
and to remain sensible. 

‘ W’ell, you must at all events let me kiss you ns the others 
have done,’ Guillanmo said to her, as he recovered lus self- 
possession. ‘ I at least owe you that. And Pierre, too, shall 
kiss you, for you are now as good for him as you have alwaya 
been for us.’ 
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At table, when it was at last possible for them to lunch, 
he reverted to that attack of fear which bad left him both 
surprised and ashamed. Ho, who for years had nevor once 
thought of death, had for some time past found ideas of 
caution in his mind. On two occasions recently ho had 
shuddered at the possibility of a catiistrophe. IIow was it 
that a longing for life had como to him in his decline? Why 
v,'as it that ho now wished to live ? At last with a touch of 
tender affection in his gaiety, he remarked : ‘ Do you know, 
Tdarie, I think it is my thoughts of you that make mo a 
coward. If I’ve lost my bravery it’s because I risk some¬ 
thing precious when any danger arises. Happiness has boon 
entrusted to my charge. Just now when 1 fancied that wo 
wore all going to die, I thought I could see you, and my 
fear of losing you froze and paralysed mo.’ 

Mario indulged in a pretty laugh. Allusions to her 
coming marriage were seldom made ; however, she invariably 
greeted them with an air of happy affection. ‘ Another six 
weeks! ’ she simply said. 

Thereupon Mere-Grand, who had been looking at them, 
tnracd her eyes towards Pierre, lie, however, like the others 
was listening with a smile. 

‘ That’s true,’ said the old lady, ‘ you are to bo married in 
six weeks’ time. So I did right to prevent the house from 
being hlorvn up.' 

At this the young men made merry; and the repast came 
to an end in very joyous fashion. 

During the afternoon, however, Pierre’s heart gradually 
grew heavy. Marie’s words constantly returned to him: 

‘ Another .six weeks I ’ Yes, it was indeed ti ne, she would 
then bo married. But it seemed to him that he had never 
previously known it, never for a moment thought of it. And 
later on, in the evening, when he w'as alone in liis room at 
Neuilly, his heart-pain became intolerable. Those words 
tortured him. Why was it that they liad not caused him any 
suffering when they were spoken, why had ho greeted thi-na 
with a smile? And why had such cruel anguish slowly 
followed ? All at once an idea sprang up in bis mind, and 
became air overwhelming certainty. lie loved Marie, ho 
loved her as a lover, with a love so intense that ho might die 
from it. 

With this sudden consciousness of his passion everything 
became clear and plain. He had been going perforce towarde 
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that lovo ever since be had first met Marie. The emotion 
into •which tlio young woman had originally thim-n him had 
seemed to him a feeling of repulsion, but afterw’ards he had 
been slowly conquered, all his torments and struggles ending in 
this love for her. It was indeed through her that he had at 
last found quietude. And the delightful morning which he had 
spent with her that day, appeared to him like a betrothal 
morning, in the depths of the happy forest. Nature had 
resumed her sway over him, delivered him from his suflerings, 
made him strong and healthy once more, and given him to 
the woman ho adored. The quiver he had experienced, the 
happiness ho had felt, his communion with the trees, the 
heavens, and every living creature— all those things which 
ho had been unable to explain, now acquired a clear meaning 
which transported him. In Mario alone lay his euro, his 
hope, his conviction that ho would bo born anew and at last 
find happiness. In her company ho had already forgotten 
all those distressing problems which had formerly haunted 
him and bowed him doivn. For a week past he had not once 
thought of death, which had so long been tho companion of 
his every hour. All tho conflict of faith and doubt, the 
distress roused by tho idea of nihility, tho anger he had felt 
at tho unjust suflerings of mankind, had been swept away by 
her fresh cool hands. She was so healthy herself, so glad to 
live, that she had imparted a taste for life even to him. Yes, 
it was sirajily that; she was making him a man, a worker, a 
lover once more. 

Then he suddenly remembered Abb6 Rose and his painful 
conversation with that saintly man. The old priest, whose 
luairt was so ingenuous, and who knew nothing of love and 
passion, was nevertheless tho only one who had understood 
the truth. IIo had told Iflerre that htf was changed, that 
there was another man in him. And he, Pierre, had 
foolishly and stubbornly declared that he was tho same as he 
had always been ; whereas Marie had already transformed 
him, bringing all nature back to his breast—all nature, with 
its sunlit countrysides, fructifying breezes, and vast heavens, 
whose glow ripens its crops. That indeed was why he had 
felt so exasperated with Catholicism, that religion of death; 
why ho had shouted that the Go.spel was useless, and that the 
wmrld awaited another law—a law of terrestrial happiness, 
human justice, and living lovo and fruitfulness 1 

Ah, but Guillaume ? Then a visiou of his brother rose 
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before Pierre, that brother who loveJ him so fouQly, and who 
liad carried him to his home of toil, quietude, and affection, 
in order to cure him of his sufferings. If lie knew JIarie 
it was simply because Guillaume had chosen that he 
should know her. And again Mario’s words recurred to 
him : ‘ Another six weeks !' Yes, in six weeks his brother 
would marry the young woman. This thought w’as like a 
stab in Pierre’s heart. Still, he did not for one moment 
hesitate: if ho must die of his love, he w'ould die of it, but 
none should ever know it; ho would conquer himself, ho 
woidd flee to the ends of the earth should ho ever feel the 
faintest cowardice. Rather than bring a moment’s pain to 
that brother who had striven to resuscitate him, who was 
the artisan of the passion now consuming him, who had 
given him his whole heart, and all he had—he would con¬ 
demn himself to perpetual torture. And indeed, torture was 
coming back; for in losing Marie lie could but sink into 
the distress bom of the consciousness of his nothingness. 
As ho lay in bed, unable to sleep, ho already experienced 
a I’eturn of his abominable torments—the negation of every¬ 
thing. the feeling that everything was useless, that the world 
had no significance, and that life was only W’orthy of being 
cursed and denied. And then the shudder born of tbo 
thought of death returned to him. Ah I to die, to dio 
without even having lived I 

The struggle was a frightful one. Until daybreak he 
sobbed in martyrdom. Why had ho taken off his cassock ? 
lie had done so at a word from Marie; and now another 
word from her gave him the despairing idea of donning it 
once more. One could not escape from so fast a prison. 
That black gown still clung to his skin. lie fancied that be 
had divested himself of it, and yet it was still weighing on 
his shoulders, and his wisest course would be to bury him¬ 
self in it for ever. By donning it again he would at least wear 
mourning for his manhood. 

All at once, however, a fresh thought upset him. Why 
should he struggle in that fashion? Marie did not love 
him. There had been nothing between them to indicate 
that she cared for him otherwise than as a charming, tender¬ 
hearted sister. It was Guillaume whom she lovtal, no doubt. 
Then he pressed his face to his pillow to stifle his sobs, and 
once more swore that he would conquer himself and turn a 
smiling face upon their happiness. 
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TRIAL AND BENTEKCB 

IIaviko returned to Montmartre on the morrow Pierre 
Buffered bo grievously that he did not show himself there on 
the two following days. Ho preferred to remain at homo where 
there was nobody to notice his feverishness. On the third 
morning, however, whilst he was still in bed, strengthless 
and full of despair, ho was both surprised and embarrassed by 
a visit from Guillaume. 

‘ I must needs come to you,’ said tho latter, ‘ since you 
forsake us. I’ve come to fetch you to attend Salvat’s trial, 
which takes place to-day. I had no end of trouble to secure 
two places. Come, get up, we’ll have dcjcuncr in town, so 
as to reach the court early.’ 

Then, while Pierre was har.tily dressing, Guillaume, who 
on his side seemed thoughtful and worried that morning, 
began to question him : ‘ Have you anything to reproach us 
with ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ No, nothing. What an idea! ’ was Pierre’s reply. 

‘ Then why have you been staying away ? We had got 
into tho habit of seeing you every day, but all at once you 
disappear.’ 

Pierre vainly sought a falsehood, and all his com¬ 
posure lied. ‘ 1 had some work to do here,’ said he, ‘ and then, 
too, my gloomy ideas came back to me, and I didn’t want to 
go and sadden you all.’ 

At this Guillaume hastily waved hig hand. ‘ If you fancy 
that your absence enlivens us you’re mistaken,’ he replied. 
‘ Marie, who is usually so well and happy, had such a bad 
headache on tho day before yesterday that she was obliged to 
keep her room. And she was ill at ease and nervous and 
silent again yesterday. We spent a very unpleasant day.’ 

As he spoke Guillaume looked Pierre w'ell in the face, his 
frank loyal eyes clearly revealing tho suspicions which had 
come to him, but which he would not express in words. 

Pierre, quite dismayed by the news of Marie’s indispo- 
Eition, and frightened by the idea of betraying bis secret, 
thereupon managed to toll a lie. ‘ Yes, she wasn’t very well 
on the day when we went cycling,’ be quietly responded. ‘ But 
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I assiu'O you that I have had a lot to do here. W'hen you 
camo in just now I vras about to get up and go to your houso 
as usual.’ 

Guillaume kept bis eyes on him for a moment longer. 
Then either believing him or deciding to postpouo his search 
for the truth to some future time, he began speaking affec¬ 
tionately on other subject.s. \\'itli his keen brotherly love, 
however, there was blended such a quiver of impending 
distress, of unconfessed sorrow, which possibly ho did not 
yet realise, that Pierre in his turn began to question him. 
‘And you,’ said he, ‘ are you ill? You seem to 1110 to have 
lost your usual serenity.’ 

‘ 1 ? Oh I I’m not ill. Only I can’t very well retain my 
composure ; Salvat’s affair distresses me exceedingly, as you 
must know. They will all end by driving mo mad with the 
monstrous injustice they show towards that unhappy fellow.’ 

Thenceforward Guillaume vrent on talking of Salvat in a 
stubborn passionate way, as if ho wished to find nn expla¬ 
nation of all his pain and unrest in'that affair. \Mh)u ho 
and Pierre were partaking of dejeuner at a little restaurant 
on the Boulevard dii Palais, he I'clated how deeply touched 
ho was by the silence which Galvat had preserved with 
regard both to the nature of the explosive employed in tho 
bomb and tho few days’ work which he had once dono 
at his house. It was, thanks to this silence, that he, 
Guillaume, had not boon worried or even summoned as a wit¬ 
ness. Then, in his emotion, ho reverted to his invention, that 
fonnidablc engine whicli would ensure onmipotcnco to 
France, as the great initiatory and liberative power of tho 
world. Tho results of the researches which had occupied 
him for ten years past were now out of danger and in all 
readiness, so that if occasion required they might at once bo 
delivered to tho French government. And, apart from cer¬ 
tain scruples which camo to him at the thought of tlie un- 
worlhincss of French financial and political society, ho was 
simply delaying any further steps in the matter until his 
marriage with Marie, in order that ho might associate 
her with the gift of universal peace which he imagined he was 
about to bestow upon tho world. 

It was through Bertheroy and with great difficulty that 
Guillaume had managed to secure two seats in court for 
Balvat’s trial. When ho and Pierre presented themselves for 
admission at eleven o’clock they fancied that they would 
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never bo 'able to enter. The large gates of the Palace of 
Justice were kept closed, several passages were fenced off, and 
terror seemed to reign in the deserted building, as if indeed 
the judges feared some sudden invasion of bomb-laden Anar¬ 
chists. Each door and barrier, too, was guarded by soldiers 
with whom the brothers had to parley. \Vhen they at last 
entered the Assize Court they found it already crowded with 
people, who were apparently quite willing to suffocate there 
for an hour before the arrival of the judges, and to remain 
motionless for some seven or eight hours afterwards, since it 
was reported that the authorities wished to get the case over 
in a single sitting. In the small space allotted to the standing 
public there was a serried mass of sightseers who had come 
up from the streets; a few companions and friends of Salvat 
having managed to slip in among them In the other com¬ 
partment, whore witnesses are generally huddled together on 
oak benclies, were those spectators who had been allowed ad- 
niiltanco by favour, and these were so numerous and so 
closely packed that here and there they almost sat upon one 
another’s knees. Then, in the well of the court and behind 
the bench were rows of chairs set out as for some theatrical 
performance, and occupied by privileged members of society, 
politicians, leading journalists, and ladies. And meantime a 
number of gowned advocates sought refuge wherever chance 
offered, crowding into every vacant spot, every available 
corner, 

Pierre had never before visited the Assize Court, and its 
appearance surprised him. lie had expected much pomp and 
jnajosty, whereas this temple of human justice seemed to him 
small and dismal and of doubtful cleanliness. The bench 
was so low that ho could scarcely see Ijjie arm-chairs of the 
presiding judge and his two assessors. Then he was struck 
by the profusion of old oak panels, balustrades, and benches, 
which helped to darken the apartment, whose wall hangings 
were of olive green, while a further di.splay of oak panelling 
appeared on the ceiling above. From the seven narrow and 
high-set windows with scanty little white curtains there fell 
a pale light which sharply divided the court. On one 
hand one saw the dock and the defending counsel’s seat 
steeped in frigid light, while, on the other, was the little, 
isolated jury box in the shade. This contrast seemed sym¬ 
bolical of justice, impersonal and uncertain, face to face with 
the accused, whom the light stripped bare, probed as it wore 
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to his very soul. Then, through a kind of grey mist abovo 
the bench, in the depths of the stern and gloomy scene, one 
could vaguely distinguish the heavy painting of ‘ Christ 
Crucified.’ A largo white bust of the Republic alone showed 
forth clearly against the dark wall just above the dock 
whore Salvat would presently appear. The only remaining 
seats that Guillaume and Pierre could find were on the last 
bench of the witnesses’ compartment, against the partition 
which separated the latter from the space allotted to the 
standing public. Just as Guillaume was seating himself, ho 
saw among the latter little Victor Mathis, who stood 
there with his elbows leaning on the partition, while his chin 
rested on his crossed hands. The young man’s eyes were 
glowing in his pale face with thin, compressed lips. Although 
they recognised one another, Victor did not move, and 
Guillaume on his side understood tliat it was not safe to ex¬ 
change greetings in such a place. From that moment, 
how'ever, ho remained conscious that Victor was there, just 
abovo him, never stirring, but waiting silently, fiercely, and 
with flaming eyes, for what w’as going to happen. 

Pierre, meantime, had recognised that most amiable 
deputy DuthU, and little Princess Ilosemonde seated just in 
front of him. Amidst the hubbub of the throng which chatted 
and laughed to while aw’ay the time, their voices were the 
gayest to bo heard, and plainly showed how delighted tliey 
were to find themselves at a spectacle to vhich so many 
desired admittance. Dnthil was explaining all the arrange¬ 
ments to Rosemonde, telling her to whom or to what purpose 
each bench and wooden box was allotted; there was the jury- 
box, the prisoner’s dock, the scats assigned to counsel for the 
defence, the public prosecutor, and the clerk of the court, 
without forgetting the table on wiiich material evidence wc.s 
deposited and the bar to which witnesses were summoned. 
There was nobody as yet in any of these places; one merely 
saw an attendant giving a last look round, and advocates pas.;- 
ing rapidly. One might indeed have thought oneself in a 
theatre, the stage of which remained deserted, while the spec¬ 
tators crowded the auditorium waiting for the play to begin. 
To fill up the hiterval the little Princess ended by looking 
about her for persons of her acquaintance among the close- 
pressed crowd of sight-seers whose eager faces were already 
reddening. 

‘ Oh ! isn’t that Monsieur Fons^guo over there behind the 
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bcndi, near Uiat Klout Ldy in yellow ? ’ she exclalmccl. ' Our 
friend General do ilozonuet is on tho other side, I sco. But 
isn’t Baron Buvillard hero ? ’ 

‘ Oh! no,’ replied Duthil; ‘ ho could hardly conio, it would 
look as if he were hero to ask for vengeance.’ Then, in his 
turn questioning Eoscinonde, tho deputy went on : ‘Do you 
happen to have quarrelled with your handsome friend llya- 
ciiitlie ? Is that the reason why you’ve given me the pleasuro 
of acting as your escort to-day ? ’ 

lA'ilh a slight shrug of her shoulders, tho Princess replied 
that poets were beginning to boro her. A fresh caprice, 
indeed, was drawing her into politics. For a week past .sho 
]iad found amusement in the surroundings of the ministerial 
crisis, into which tho young deputy for Angoulcmo had 
initiated her. ‘They aro all a httlo bit crazy at the 
Duvillards’, my dear fellow,’ said she. ‘ It’s decided, you 
know, that Gfu-ard is to marry Camillo. Tho Baroness has 
resigned herself to it, and I’vehoard from a most reliable quarter 
tliat I.tadamo do Quinsac, tho young man’s mother, has given 
her consent.’ 

At tliis Duthil hrearao quite merry. Ho also seemed to be 
well informed on the subject. ‘ Yes, yes, I know,’ said he. 
‘The wedding i.s to take place shortly at the Madeleine. It 
will ho a magnificent alfair, no doubt. And after all what 
would you have ? There couldn’t bo a better finish to tho 
ntlair. Tho Baroness is really lundness personified, and I 
.said all along that .tiho would sacrifice herself in order to 
ensure tho happiness of her daughter and G6rard. In point of 
fact that marriage will settle everything, put everything in 
proper order again.’ 

‘ And what does tho Baron say ? ’ asked Eosemonde. 

‘ Tho Baron ? • Why, he’s delighted,’ replied Duthil in a 
bantering way. ‘You read no doubt this morning that 
Dauvergne is given tho department of Public Instruction in 
tho now Ministry. This means that Silviauo’s engagement at 
tho Comedio is a certainty. Dauvergne was simply chosen on 
that account.’ 

At this moment the conversation was interrupted by little 
Massot who, after a dispute with one of the ushers some 
distance away, had perceived a vacant place by the side of the 
Princess, lie thereupon made her a questioning sign, and she 
beckoned to liim to approach. 

* Ah I ’ said he, as he installed himself beside her, ‘ I have 
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not got Lore without trouble. One's crushed to death on tho 
press bench, and I’ve an article to write. You aro the kindest 
of women, Princess, to make a little room for yonr faithful 
admirer, myself.’ Then, after shaking hands with Dutbil, ho 
continued without any transition: ‘ And so tliero’s a new 
Ministry at last, Monsieur le depute. You have all taken your 
time about it, but it’s really a very fine Miiiistry, which every¬ 
body regards with surprise and admiration.’ 

Tho decrees appointing the new Ministers had appeared 
in the ‘Journal Ofliciel’ that very morning. After along 
deadlock, after Vignon had for tho second time seen his plans 
fail through ever-recurring obstacles, Moiiferrand, as a last 
resource, had suddenly been summoned to tho Elyseo, and in 
fonr-and-twenty hours be had found the coll('ague.s he wanted 
and secured tho acceptance of his list, in such wise that he 
now triumphantly rcascendod to power afu.T falling from it 
with Barroux in such wretched fashion, lie had also chosen 
a now post for himself, roliiifpiishing tho department of tho 
Interior for that of Finances, with , tho Presidency of the 
Council, which had long been his secret ambition. His 
stealthy labour, the masterly fashion in which he had saved 
himself while others sank, now appeared in its full beauty. 
First had come Salvat’s arrest, and tho use ho had made of it, 
then the wonderful subterranean campaign which he had 
carried on against Vignon, tho thousand obstacles which ho 
Lad twice set across his path, and finally tho sudden (Uuouc- 
inmt with that list he' held in readiness, that formation of a 
Ministry in a single day as soon as his services were 
solicited. 

‘ It is fine w'ork; I must compliment you on it,’ added 
little Massot by way of a jest. 

‘ But I’vo had nothing to do with it,’ Duthil modesily 
replied. 

‘ Nothing to do with it! oh! yes you have, my dear sir, 
everybody says so.’ 

The deputy felt flattered and smiled, while tho other 
rattled on with his insinuations, which were put in such a 
humorous way that nothing ho said could be resented. He 
talked of Monferraud’s followers who had so powerfully 
helped him on to victory. How heartily had FonsSguo 
fini.shGd off his old friend Barroux in tho ‘ Globe ! ’ Every 
morning for a month past the paper had published an article 
belabouring Barroux, annihilating Vignon, and preparing the 
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public for tlio return of a saviour of society who was not 
named. Then, too, Duvillard’s millions had waged a secret 
warfare, all the Baron’s numerous creatures had fought like 
an army for the good cause. Duthil himself had played the 
pipe and beat the drum, while Chaigneux resigned himself 
to the baser duties which others would not undertake. And 
so the triumphant liouferrand would certainly begin by 
stifling that scandalous and embarrassing affair of the African 
Hallways, and appointing a committee of inquiry to bury it. 

By this time Duthil had assumed an important air. 

‘ Well, my dear fellow,’ said ho, ‘ at serious moments when 
society is in peril, certain strong-handed men, real men of 
government, become absolutely necessary, Monferrand had 
no need of our friendship, bis presence in ofilce was im¬ 
periously required by the situation, liis hand is the only one 
that can save us! ’ 

‘ 1 know,’ replied Massot scoflingly. ‘ I’ve even been told 
that if everything was settled straight off so that the decrees 
might be published this morning, it was in order to instil 
conlidc'nce into the judges and jurymen here, in such wise 
tliat knowing Monferrand’s fist to ho behind them they would 
have the courage to pronounce sentence of death this 
evening.’ 

‘ Well, public safety requires a sentence of death, and 
those who have to ensure that safety mu.'^t not bo left ignorant 
of the fact that the government is with them, and will know 
how to protect them, if need bo.’ 

At this moment a merry laugh from the Princess broke 
in upon the conversation. . ‘ Oh ! just look over there I ’ said 
she, ‘isn’t that Silviano who has just sat down beside 
Monsicnr Fonsegue ? ’ , 

‘ 'The Silviano Ministry I ’ muttered Massot in a jesting 
way. ‘ Well, there will be no boredom at Dauvergne's if ho 
ingratiates himself with actresses.’ 

Guillaume and Pierre heard this chatter, however little 
they cared to listen to it. Buch a deluge of society tittle-tattle 
and political indiscretion brought the former a keen heart 
pang. So Balvat was sentenced to death even before he had 
appeared in court. He was to pay for the transgressions of 
one and all, his crime was simply a favourable opportunity 
for the triumph of a band of ambitious people bent on power 
and enjoyment I Ab 1 what terrible social rottenness there 
was in it all; money corrupting one and another, families 
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sinkiug to filth, politics turned into a mere treacherous 
struggle between individuals, and power becoming the prey of 
the crafty and the impudent! Must not everything surely 
crumble V Was not tMs solemn assize of human justice a 
derisive parody, since all that one found there was an 
assembly of happy and privileged people defending the shaky 
edifice which sheltered them, and making use of all the forces 
they yet retained, to crush a fly—that unhappy devil of un¬ 
certain sanity who had been led to that court by his violent 
and cloudy dream of another superior and avenging justice ? 

Such were Guillaume’s thoughts, when all at once every¬ 
body around him started. Noon was now striking, and the 
jurymen trooped into court in straggling fashion and took 
their seats in their box. Among them one saw fat fellows 
clad in their Sunday best and with the faces of simpletons, 
and thin fellows who had bright eyes and sly expressions. 
Some of them were bearded and some were bald. However, 
tlicy all remained rather indistinct, as their side of the court w'as 
steeped in shade. After them came the judges, headed by 
M. do Larombiero, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Appeal 
Court, who in assuming the perilous honour of conducting 
the trial, had sought to increase the majesty of his long, 
slender, white face, which looked the more austere as both his 
assessors, ono dark and the other fair, had highly coloured 
countenances. The public prosecutor’s seat was already occu¬ 
pied by one of the most skilful of the advocates-goneral, 
M. Lehmann, a broad-shouldered Alsatian Israelite with 
cunning eyes, whose presence showed that the case was deemed 
exceptionally important. At last, amidst the heavy tread 
of gendarmes, Salvat was brought in, at once rousing such 
ardent curiosity that all the spectators rose to look at him. 
He still wore the cap and loose overcoat procured for him 
by Victor Mathis, and everybody was surprised to see his 
emaciated, sorrowful, gentle face, crowned by scanty reddish 
hair, which was turning grey. His soft, glowing, dreamy blue 
eyes glanced around, and he smiled at some one whom he 
recognised, probably Victor, but perhaps Guillaume. After 
that he remained quite motionless. 

The presiding judge waited for silence to fall, and then 
came the formalities which attend the opening of a court of 
law, followed by the perusal of the lengthy indictment, which 
a subordinate ofScial read in a shrill voice. The scene had 
now changed, and the spectators hstened wearily and some- 
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•what impatiently as, for weeks past, the newspapers had 
related all that the indictment set forth. At present not a 
comer of the court remained unoccupied, there was scarcely 
space enough for the witnesses to stand in front of the bench. 
The closely packed throng was one of divers hues, the light 
gowns of ladies alternating with the black gowns of advocates, 
while the red robes of the judges disappeared from view, 
tlie bench being so low that the presiduig judge’s long face 
scarcely rose above the sea of hea^. Many of those present 
became interested in the jurors, and strove to scrutinise 
their shadowy countenances. Others, who did not take their 
eyes off the prisoner, marvelled at his apparent weariness and 
iudiffercnco, which were so great that ha scarcely answered 
the whispered questions of his comiscl, a young advocate with 
a wide-awake look, who was nervously awaiting the opportu¬ 
nity to achieve fame. Most curiosity, however, centred in 
the table set apart for the material evidence. Hero were to 
bo scon all sorts of fragments, some of tlic woodwork torn away 
from tho carriage-door of the Duvillard mansion, some 
jilasler that had fallen from the ceiling, a paving stone which 
tho violence of the explosion had split in halves, and other 
bJnekened remnants. Tho more moving sights, however, 
were the milliner’s bonnot-box, which had remained uninjured, 
and a glass jar in which something whito and vague was pre¬ 
served in spirits of wine. This was one of tho poor errand- 
girl’s little hands, which had been severed at the wrist. Tho 
uutliorities had been unable to place her poor ripped body on 
tho table, and so they had brought that hand I 

At last Salvat rose, and the presiding judge began to 
interrogate him. Tho contrast in the aspect of tho court 
then acquired tragic force: in the shrouding shade upon 
one hand were tho jurors, thoir minds already made up be¬ 
neath the pressure of public terror, while in the full, vivid 
light on the other side was the prisoner, alone and woeful, 
charged witli all tho crimes of his race. Four gendarmes 
watched over him. JIo was addi’esscd by M. de Larombiero 
in a tone of tiohiipwpt and disgust. The judge was not 
deficim^WKictfttiSb; he was indeed one of the last representa¬ 
tives bfjme old, scrupulous, upright French magistracy; but 
ho imderstood nothing of the new times, and he treated 
prisoners with the severity of a Biblical Jehovah. Moreover, 
the infirmity which was tho worry of his life, the childish 
lisp which, in his opinion, had alone prevented him from 
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Brining as a public prosecutor, made him ferociously ill- 
tempered, incapable of any intelligent indulgence. There 
were smiles, which he divined, ns soon as ho raised his 
sharp, shrill little voice, to ask his first qiiestiens. That 
droll voice of his took away whatever majesty might have 
remained attached to these proceedings, in which a man’s life 
was being fought for in a hall full of inquisitive, stilling, and 
perspiring folks, who fanned themselves and jested. Salvat 
answered the judge’s earlier questions with his wonted 
weariness and politeness. While the jmlgo did everything 
to vilify him, harshly reproaching him with his wretched 
childhood and youth, magnifying every stain and every 
transgression in his career, referring to the promiscuity of his 
life between Madame Theodore and little Celine as something 
bestial, he, the prisoner, quietly said yes or no, like a man 
who has nothing to hide and accepts the full responsibility 
of liis actions. He had already inado a complete confession 
of his crime, and ho calmly repeated it without changing a 
word. Ho explained that if ho had deposited his bomb at 
the entrance of tho Diivillard mansion it was to give his deed 
itstruesignilrcance,that of summoning the wealthy, thomoncy- 
mongers who had so scandalously enriched themselves by 
dint of theft and falsehood, to restore that part of tho 
common wealth which they had appropriated, to the poor, tho 
working classes, their children and their wives, who perished 
of starvation. It was only at tliis moment that bo grew 
excited; all the misery that ho had endured or witnessed rose 
to his clouded, semi-educated brain, in which claims and 
theories and exasperated ideas of absoluto justice and uni¬ 
versal happiness had gathered confusedly. And from that 
moment ho appeared such as ho really was, a sentimentalist, 
a dreamer transported by suffering, proud and stubborn, and 
bent on changing the world in accordance with his Bcctarian 
logic. 

‘ But you fled! ’ cried tho judge in a voico such as would 
have befitted a grasshopper. ‘ You must not say that you 
gave your life to your cause and were ready for martyrdom 1 ’ 

Salvat's most poignant regret was that he had yielded in 
the Bois do Boulogne to the dismay and rage which coma 
upon a tracked and hunted man, and impel him to do all ho 
can to escape capture. And on being thus taunted by tho 
judge ho became quite angry. ‘ I don’t fear death, you’il see 
thaV ho replied. ‘ If all had the same courago as 1 have, 
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your rotton society would be swept away to-morrow, aad liappi- 
ness would at last dawn.’ 

Then the interrogatory dealt at groat length with the 
composition and nianufacturo of the bomb. The judge, 
rightly enough, pointed out that this was the only obscure 
point of the all'air. ‘ And so,’ ho remarked, ‘ you persist in 
saying that dynamite was the explosive you employed ? Well, 
you will presently hoar the experts, who, it is true, differ on 
cortam points, but are all of opinion that you employed some 
other explosive, though they cannot say precisely what it was. 
Why not speak out on the point, as you glory in saying every¬ 
thing ? ’ 

Salvat, however, had suddenly calmed down, giving only 
cautious monosyllabic replies. ‘ Well, seek for whatever you 
like if you don’t believe me,’ he now answered. ‘ I made my 
bomb by myself, and under circumstances which I’ve already 
related a score of times. You surely don’t expect me to 
reveal names and compromise commdes V ’ 

l'’roni this declaration ho would not depart. It was only 
towards the end of tlio interrogatory that irresistible emotion 
overcame him on the judge again referring to tho unhajipy 
victim of his crime, tho littlo errand girl, so jn-etty and fair 
and gentle, whom ferocious destiny had brought to the spot 
to meet such an awful death. ‘ It was one of your own class 
whom you struck,' said M. do Larombierc ; ‘ your victim was 
a work girl, a poor child who, with the few pence she earned, 
helped to support her aged grandmother.’ 

Balvat's voice became very hii.sk'y a.s ho answered: ‘ That’s 
really the only thing I regret. . . . Wy bomb certainly 
wasn’t meant for her; and may all the w’orkers, all the 
starvelings remember that she gave l*er blood as I’m going 
to give mine! ’ 

In this wise tho interrogatory ended amidst profound 
agitation. Pierre had felt Guillaume shuddering beside him, 
whilst tho prisoner quietly and obstinately refused to say a 
word respectmg the explosive tliat had been employed, pre¬ 
ferring as ho did to assume full responsibility for the deed, 
which was about to cost him his life. Moreover, Guillaume, 
on turning round, in compliance with an irresistible im¬ 
pulse, had perceived Victor Jfatliis still motionless behind 
him ; his elbows ever leaning on tbc rail of tho partition, and 
his chin still resting on his hands, whilst ho listened with 
silent, concentrated passion. His face had become yet paler 
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than before, find his eyes flowed as ivith an avenging fire, 
M’liose llamcs would never more be extinguished. 

The interrogatory of the prisoner was followed by a brief 
commotion in court. 

‘ That Salvat looks quite nice, he has such soft eyes,’ 
declared the Princess, whom the proceedings greatly amused. 
‘ Oh I don’t speak ill of him, my dear deputy. You know 
that I have Anarchist ideas myself.’ 

‘I speak no ill of him,’gaily replied Puthil. ‘Nor has 
our friend Amadieu any right to speak ill of him. For you 
know that this affair has set Amadieu on a pinnacle. He 
was never before talked about to such an extent as ho is 
now ; and he delights in being talked about, you know ! lie 
has become quite a social celebrity, the most illustrious of 
our investigating magistrates, and will soon be able to do or 
become whatever he pleases.’ 

Then Massot, with his sarcastic impudenco, summed up 
the situation. ‘ When Anarchism tlourishcs, everything 
nourishes, eh ? That bomb has helped on the ali'airs of a 
good many fine fellows that I know! Po you think that my 
governor Fonsegue, who’s so attentive to Silviane yonder, 
complains of it ? And doesn’t iSagnier, who’s spreading 
himself out behind the presiding judge, and whoso proper 
place would bo between the four gendarmes—doesn’t he owe 
a debt to Salvat for all the abominable advertisements he has 
been able to give his paper by using the wretched fellow’s 
back as a big (Irum ? And 1 need not mention the politicians 
or the financiers or all those who fish in troubled waters.’ 

‘ Put I say,’ interrupted Duthil, ‘ it seems to mo that you 
yourself made good use of the affair. Your interview 
with the little girl Celine brought you in a pot of money.’ 

Massot, as it happened, had been struck with the idea of 
ferreting out Madame 'Thdodore and the child, and of relat¬ 
ing his visit to them in the ‘ Globe,’ with an abundance of 
curious and touching particulars. The article had met with 
prodigious success; Celine’s pretty answers respecting her 
imprisoned father having such an effect on ladies with sen¬ 
sitive hearts that they had driven to Montmartre in their 
carriages in order to see the two poor creatures. Thus alms 
had come to them from all sides; and strangely enough 
the very people who demanded the father’s head were the 
most eager to sympathise with the child. 

‘Well, I don’t complain of my little profits,’ said the 
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journalist in answer to Duthil. ‘ We all earn what wo can, 
you know.’ 

At this moment Eosomondc, w'hilo glancing round her, 
recognised Guillaume and Pierre, but sho was so amazed 
to see the latter in ordinary civilian garb that sho did not 
dare to speak to him. Ijcaning forward she acquainted 
Duthil and Massot with her sui’prise, and they both turned 
round to look. From motives of discretion, however, they 
pretended that they did not recognise the Froments. 

'J'ho heat in court was now becoming quite unbearable, 
and one lady bad already fainted. At last the presiding 
judge again raised his lisping voicci, and managed to restore 
silence. Salvat, who had remained standing, now held a few 
slieets of paper, and with some difficulty ho made the judge 
understand that ho desired to complete his interrogatory by 
reading a declai-ation, which ho had drawn up in prison, and 
in w'hich ho explained his reasons for his crime. For a 
moment M. de Larombiero hesitated, all surprise and indig¬ 
nation at such a request, but ho was arvaro that he could 
not legally impose silence on the prisoner, and so he signified 
his consent with a gesture of mingled irritation and disdain. 
Thereupon Salvat began his perusal much after the fashion 
of a schoolboy, hemming and hawing hero and there, occa¬ 
sionally becoming confused, and then bringing out certain 
words with W’ondcrful emphasis, which evidently pleased him. 
'J'his declaration of his was the usual cr-y of suffering and 
revolt already raised by so many disinherited ones. It 
referred to all tho frightful want of the lower spheres ; the 
toiler unable to find a livelihood in his toil; a whole class, 
the most numerous and worthy of the classes, dying of star¬ 
vation : w'hilst, on the other hand, w«re the pri\ ileged ones, 
gorged with wealth, and wallowing in satiety, yet refusing to 
part with even the crumbs from their tables, determined as they 
were to restore nothing whatever of the wealth which they 
had stolen. And so it became necessary to take everything 
away from them, to rouse them from their egotism by terrible 
warnings, and to proclaim to them even with tho crash of 
bombs that the day of justice had come. The unhappy 
man spoke that word ‘justice’ in a ringing voice which 
seemed to fill the whole court. But the emotion of those who 
hoard him reached its highest pitch when, after declaring 
that he laid down his life for the cause, and expected 
nothing but a verdict of death from tho jury, he added, as if 
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prophetically, that his blood would assuredly give birth to 
other martyrs. They might send him to the scaflfold, said 
be, but he knew that his example would bear fruit. After 
him would come another avenger, and yet another, and 
others still, until the old and rotten social system should have 
crumbled away so as to make room for the society of justice 
and happiness of which ho was one of the apostles. 

Tlie presiding judge, in his impatience and agitation, twice 
tried to interrupt Salvat. But the other road on and on with 
the imperturbable conscientiousness of one who fears that he 
may not give proper utterance to his most important words. 
He must have been thinking of that perusal over since ho had 
been in prison. It was the decisive act of his suicide, the act 
by which he proclaimed that he gave his life for the glory of 
dying in the cause of mankind. And when ho had finished ho 
sat down between the gendarmes with glowing eyes and fiushcd 
cheeks, as if ho inwardly experienced some great joy. 

To destroy tho effect which tho declaration had produced 
—a commingling of fear and compassion—the judge at once 
wished to proceed with tho hearing of tho witnesses. Of these 
there was an interminable procession ; though little interest 
attached to their evidence, for none of them had any revelations 
to make. Most attention perhaps was paid to tho measured 
statements of Grandidicr, who had been obliged to dismiss 
Balvat from his employ on account of tho Anarchist 
propaganda he had carried on. Then the prisoner’s brother-in- 
law, Toussaint, tho mechanician, also seemed a very worthy 
fellow if one might judge him by tho manner in which ho 
strove to put things favourably for Salvat, without, however, 
departing from the truth. After Toussaint’s evidence con¬ 
siderable time was taken up by tho discussions between the 
experts, who disagreed in public as much as they had disagreed 
in their reports. Although they were all of opinion that 
dynamite could not have been the explosive employed in tho 
bomb they indulged in the most extraordinary and contra¬ 
dictory suppositions as to this explosive’s real nature. 
Eventually a written opinion given by the illustrious scientist 
Bertheroy was read; and this after clearly setting forth the 
known facts concluded that one found oneself in presence 
of a new explosive of prodigious power, the formula of which 
he himself was unable to specify. 

Then detective Mond6sir and commissary Dupot came in 
turn to relate the various phases of the man hunt in the Bois 
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de Boulogne. In Mondesir centred all the gaiety of the pro¬ 
ceedings, thanks to the gnavd-room sallies with which he en¬ 
livened his narrative. And in like way the greatest grief, a 
perfect shudder of revolt and compassion, was roused by the 
errand girl’s grandmother, a poor bent, v/ithered old woman, 
whom the prosecution had cruelly constrained to attend the 
court, and who wept and looked quite dismayed, unable as she 
was to understand what was wanted of her. When she had 
withdrawn, the only remaining witnesses w'ere those for the 
defence, a procession of foremen and comrades, who all 
declared that they had known Balvat as a very worthy follow, 
an intelligent and zealous workman, who did not drink, but 
was extremely fond of his daughter, and incapable of an act of 
dishonesty or cruelty. 

It was already four o’clock when the evidence of the 
witnesses came to an end. The atmosphere in court was 
now quite stifling, feverish fatigue flushed every face, and a 
kind of ruddy dust obscured the waning light which fell from 
the windows. Women w’cre fanning themselves and men 
were mopping their foreheads, liowevor, the passion roused 
by the scene still brought a glow of cruel delight to every eye. 
And no one stirred. 

‘ Ah! ’ sighed Eosemonde all at once, ‘ to think that I 
hoped to drink a cup of ten at a friend’s at five o’clock. I shall 
die of thirst and starvation here.’ 

‘ We shall certainly be kept till seven,’ replied Massot. ‘ I 
can’t offer to go and fetch you a roll, for I shouldn’t be re¬ 
admitted.’ 

Then Duthil, who had not ceased shrugging his shoulders 
while Balvat read his declaration, exclaimed: ‘ What childish 
things ho said, didn’t he ? And to think that the fool is going 
to die for all that! Eich and poor, indeed t Why, there will 
always be rich and poor. And it’s equally certain that when 
a man is poor his one great desire is to become rich.- If that 
fellow is m the dock to-day it’s simply because he failed to 
make money.’ 

While the others wore thus conversing, Pierre for his part 
was feeling extremely anxious about his brother, who sat 
beside him in silence, pale and utterly upset. Pierre sought 
his hand and covertly pressed it. Then in a low voice he 
inquired : ‘ Do you feel ill ? Shall we go away ? ’ 

Qnillaume answered him by discreetly and affectionately 
returning his handshake. He was all right, he would remain 
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till the end, hoTvover much he might be stirred by exaspera¬ 
tion. 

It was now Monsieur Lehmann, the public prosecutor, 
who rose to address the court. He had a large stern mouth, 
and was squarely built, with a stubborn Jewish face. Never¬ 
theless he was known to bo a man of dexterous, supple nature, 
one who had a foot in eveiy political camp, and invariably 
contrived to be on good terms with the powers that were. 
This explained his rapid rise in life, and the constant favour ho 
enjoyed. In the very first words he spoke ho alluded to the 
new ministry gazetted that morning, referring pointedly to the 
strong-handed man who had undertaken the task of reassur¬ 
ing peaceable citizens and making evil-doers tremble. Then 
he fell upon the wretched Balvat with extraordinary vehe¬ 
mence, recounting the whole of his life, and exhibiting him 
as a bandit expressly born for the perpetration of crime, a 
monster who was bound to end by committing some abomin¬ 
able and cowardly outrage. Next he llagcllalcd Anarchism 
and its partisans. The Anarchists' were a mere herd of 
vagabonds and thieves, said he. That had been shown by 
the recent robbery at the Princess de Ham’s house. The 
ignoble gang that had been arrested for that affair had given 
the apostles of the Anarchist doctrine as their references I 
And that was what the application of Anarchist theories 
resulted in—burglary and filth, pending a favourable hour 
for wholesale pillage and murder! For nearly a couple of 
hours the public prosecutor continued in this fashion, throwing 
truth and logicto the winds, and exclusively striving to alarm his 
hearers. He made all possible use of the ten-or which had 
reigned in Paris, and figuratively brandished the corpse of 
the poor little victim, the pretty errand girl, as if it were a 
blood-red flag, before pointing to the pale hand, preserved in 
spirits of wine, with a gesture of compassionate horror which 
sent a shudder through his audience. And he ended, as he 
had begun, by inspiriting the jurors, and telling them that 
they might fearlessly do their duty now that those at the head 
of the State were firmly resolved to give no heed to threats. 

Then the young advocate entrusted with the defence in 
his turn spoke. And he really said what there was to say with 
great clearness and precision. He was of a different school 
from that of the public prosecutor, his eloquence was very 
simple and smooth, his only passion seemed to be zeal for 
truth. Moreover, it was suflicient for him to show Balvat’s 
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life in its proper light, to depict him pursued by social 
fatalities since his childhood, and to explain the final action 
of his carcior by all that he had suffered and all that had 
sprung up in his dreamy brain. Was not his crime the crime 
of one and all ? Who was there tliat did not feel if only in a 
small degree responsible for that bomb which a penniless, 
starving workman had deposited on the threshold of a wealthy 
man’s abode—a wealthy man whose name bespoke the 
injustice of the social system : so much enjoyment on the 
one hand and so much privation on the other ? If one of us 
happened to lose his head, and felt impelled to hasten the 
advent of happiness by violence in such troublous times, when 
so many burning problems claimed solution, ought ho to bo 
deprived of his life in the name of justice, when none could 
swear that they had not in some measure contributed to his 
madness? Following up this question, tialvat’s counsel 
dwelt at length on the period that witnessed the crime, a 
period of so many scandals and collapses, when the old 
world was giving birth to a new one amidst the most terrible 
struggles and pangs. And he concluded by begging the jury 
to show themselves humane, to resist all passion and terror, 
and to pacify the rival classes by a wise verdict, instead of 
prolonging social warfare by giving the starveliiigs yet another 
martyr to avenge. 

It was past six o’clock when M. de Larombiiro began to 
sum up in a partial and flowery fashion, in which one detected 
how grieved and angry ho was at having such a shrill little 
voice. Then the judges and the jurors withdrew, and the 
prisoner was led away, leaving the spectators waiting amidst 
iin uproar of feverish impatience. Some more ladies had 
fainted, and it had even been necessary t» carry out a gentle¬ 
man, who had been overcome by the cruel heat. However, 
the others stubbornly remained there, not one of them quitting 
his place. 

‘ Ah ! it won’t take long now,’ said Massot. ‘ Tlio jurors 
brought their verdict all ready in their pockets. I was look¬ 
ing at them while that httle advocate was telling them such 
sensible things. They all seemed to be comfortably asleep 
in the gloom.’ 

Then Duthil turned to the Princess and asked her, ‘ Are 
you still hungry ? ’ 

‘ Oh! I’m starv'ing,’ she replied. ‘ I shall never bo able 
to wait till 1 get homo. You will have to take me to eat a 
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biscuit somewbere. ... All tlic same, however, it’s very ex¬ 
citing to see a man’s life staked on a yes or a no.’ 

Meantime Pierre, linding Guillaume still more feverish 
and grieved, had once again taken bold of his hand. Neither 
of them spoke, so great w'as the distress that they experienced for 
many reasons which they themselves could not have precisely 
defined. It seemed to them, however, that all human mist ry 
■—inclusive of their own, the ali'cctions, the hopes, the griefs 
which brought them suflering—was sobbing and quivering 
in that buzzing hall. Twilight had gradually fallen there, 
but as the end was now so near it had doubtless been thought 
unnecessary to light the chandeliers. And thus largo vague 
shadows, dimming and shrouding the serried throng, now 
hovered about in the last gleams of the day. The ladies in 
light gowns yonder, behind the bench, looked like pale phan¬ 
toms with all-devouring eyes, whilst the numerous groups of 
black-robed advocates formed largo sombre patches which 
gradually spread everywhere. The greyish painting of the Christ 
had already vanished, and on the walls one only saw the 
glaring white bust of the llepublic, which resembled some 
frigid death’s head starting forth from the darkness. 

‘ All! ’ Massot once more exclaimed, ‘ I knew that it 
wouldn’t take long! ’ 

Indeed, the jurors were returning after less than a 
quarter of an hour’s absence. Then the judges likewise came 
back and took their seats. Increased emotion stirred the 
throng, a great gust seemed to sweep through the court, a 
gust of anxiety, which made every head sway. Some people 
had risen to their feet, and others gave V( nt to involuntary 
exclamations. The foreman of the jury, a gentleman with a 
broad red face, had to wait a moment before speaking. At 
last in a sharp but somewhat sputtering voice he declared: 

‘ On my honour and my conscience, before God and before 
man, the verdict of the jury is : on the question of Murder, 
yes, by a majority of votes.’* 

The night had almost completely fallen when Salvat was 
once more brought in. In front of the jurors who faded away 
in the gloom, he stood forth erect with a last ray from the 
windows lighting up hia face. The judges themselves almost 
disappeared from view, their red robes seemed to have turned 

‘ EngliBh readers may be reminded that in France the verdict of a 
majority of the jury suffices for conviction or acquittal. 11 the juiy 
is evenly divided the prisoner is acquitted.— Trans, 
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black. And bow pliantom-liko looked the prisoner’s emaciated 
face as ho stood there listening, with dreamy eyes, while the 
clerk of the court read the verdict to him. 

When silence fell and no mention was made of extenuating 
circumstances, ho understood everything. Ilis face, which 
had retained a childish expression, suddenly brightened. ' That 
means death. Thank you, gentlemen,’ he said. 

Then ho turned towards the public, and amidst the grooving 
darkness searched for the friendly faces which bo knew were 
there; and this time Guillaume became fully conscious that 
he had recognised him, and was again expressing alToction- 
atc and grateful thanks for the crust ho had received from him 
on a day of want, lie must, however, have also bidden fare¬ 
well to Victor Mathis, for as Guillaume glanced at the young 
man, who had not moved, bo saw that his eyes were staring 
wildly, and that a terrible expression rested on his lips. 

As for the rest ,-f the proras'dings, the last questions ad¬ 
dressed to the jury .and the couns.d, the deliberations of the 
judges and the delivery of sentence—those were all lost 
amidst the buzzing and surging of the crowd. A little com¬ 
passion was unconsciously manifested; and some stupor was 
mingled with the satisfaction that greeted the sentence of 
death. 

No sooner had Ralvat been condemned, however, than ho 
drew himself up to hit. full height, and as the guards led him 
away ho shouted in a stentorian voice : ‘ Long live Anarchy! ’ 

Nobody seemed angered by the cry. The crowd went off 
somewhat quietly, as if weariness had lulled all its passions. 
The proceedings had really lasted too long and fatigued one 
too much. It was quite pleasant to inhale the fresh air on 
emerging from such a nightmare. • 

In the large waiting hall, Pierre and Guillaume passed 
Duthil and the Princess, whom General do Bozonnet had 
stopped while chatting with Fonseguo. All four of them 
were talking in very loud voices, complaining of the heat and 
their hunger, and agreeing that the affair had not been a 
particularly interesting one. However, all was well that 
ended well. As Fons6gue remarked, the condemnation of 
Bolvat to death was a political and social necessity. 

When Pierre and Guillaume reached the Pont Neuf, the 
latter for a moment rested his elbows on the parapet of the 
bridge. His brother, standing beside him, also gazed at the 
grey waters of the Seine, which here and there were fired by 
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the reflections of the gas lamps. A fresh breeze ascended 
from the river; it was the delightful hour when night steals 
gently over resting Paris. However, as the brothers stood 
tJicro breathing tliat atmosphe re which usually brings relief 
and comfort, Pierro on his side again became conscious of 
his hcnrt-wouud, and romeiiilK'red bis promise to rotuni to 
Mont7nartre, a promise that bo must keep in spite of the 
torture there awaiting liim ; whilst Guillaume on the other 
band experienced a revival of the suspicion and disquietude 
that had come to him on seeing Mario so feverish, changed 
as it v.’cre by some new h.’oling, of w'hich she horsedf was 
ignorant. ^Vero further sutlorings, struggles, and obstacles 
to happiness yet in store for those brotlu rs who loved one 
another so dearly ? At all events their hearts hied once more 
with all the sonvv into which they had been cast by the 
scene thc}' had ji I wi’aess< ’: that assizo of justice at which 
a w'l’clchetl man nad been condemned to pay with his head 
for tho crimes of no and all. 

Then, as they turned along tho quay, Guillaume recog¬ 
nised young Victor going off alone in the gloom, just in front 
of them. 'J'he chemist hto])pcd him rnd spoke to him of liig 
mother. But tho young man did not hear; his thin lips 
parted, and in a voice as trenchant as a knirc-thrust lio 
exclaimed: ‘Ah I so it’s blood tlie.y want. ^Vcll, they may 
cut off his head, but he will bo avenged I ’ 


V 

BACKIFICB 

The days which followed Salvat’s trial seemed gloomy ones up 
yonder in Guillaume’s workroom, which was usually so bright 
and gay. Sadness and silence filled the place. The three young 
men were no longer there. Thomas betook himself to tho 
Grandidior works early every morning in order to perfect hia 
little motor; Fram^ois was so busy preparing for bis exami¬ 
nation that he scarcely left the Ecole Normals; while 
Antoine was doing some work at Jahan’s, where he delighted 
to linger and watch his liltlo friend Lise awakening to life. 
Thus Guillaume’s solo companion was M6ro-Grand, who 
sat near tho window busy with her needlework; for Maria 
was ever going about the house, and only stayed in tha 
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workroom for any length of time when Pierre happened to he 
there. 

Guillaume’s gloom was generally attributed to the feelings 
of anger and revolt into which the condemnation of Salvat 
had thrown him. He had flown into a passion on his return 
from the Palace of Justice, declaring that the execution of 
the unhappy man would simply be social murder, deliberate 
provocation of class warfare. And the others had bowed on 
hearing that pain-fraught, violent cry without attempting to 
discuss the point. Guillaume’s sons respectfully left him 
to the thoughts which kept him silent for hours, with his face 
pale and a dreamy expression in his eyes. His chemical 
furnace remained unlightcd, and his only occupation from 
morn till night was to examine the plans and documents 
connected with his invention, that new explosive and that 
tcrrihlo engine of war which ho had so long dreamt of pre¬ 
senting to l'’ranco in order that she might impose the 
reign of truth and justice upon all the nations. However, 
during the long hours which ho spent before the papers 
scattered over his table, often without seeing them, for his 
eyes wandered far away, a multitude of vague thoughts 
came to him—doubts respecting the wisdom of his project, 
and fears lest his desire to pacify the nations should simply 
tlirow them into an endless war of extermination. Although 
he really believed that great city of Paris to be the world’s 
brain, entrusted with the task of preparing the future, ho 
could not disguise from himself that with all its folly and 
shaiiie and injustice, it still presented a shocking spectacle. 
Was it really ripe enough for the work of human salvation 
which he thought of entrusting to it? Then, on trying 
to re-peruse his notes and verify his* formulas, ho only 
recovered his former energetic detennination on thinldng of 
his marriage, whereupon the idea came to him that it was 
now too late for him to upset his life by changing such long 
settled plans. 

His marriage! Was it not the thought of this which 
haunted Guillaume and disturbed him far more powerfully 
than his scientific work or his humanitarian passion? 
Beneath all the worries that he acknowledged, there was 
another which he did not confess even to himself, and which 
filled him with anguish. He repeated day by day that ha 
would reveal his invention to the Minister of War as soon 
as he should be married to Marie, whom he wished to asso- 
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ciato -willi his glory. Married to Marie! Each tinie ho 
thought of it, burning fever and secret disquietude came over 
him. If he now remained so silent and had lost his qrxiet 
cheerfulness it was because ho had felt new life, as it were, 
emanating from her. She was certainly no longer the 
same woman as formerly ; she was becoming more and 
more changed and distant. lie had watched her and Pierre 
when the latter happened to bo there, which was noAV but 
seldom. He, too, appeared embarrassed, and different from 
what he had been. On the days when he came, however, 
Mario seemed transformed ; it was as if new life animated 
the house. Certainly the intercourse letw’een her and Pierro 
vras quite innocent, sisterly on the one hand, brotherly on tho 
other. They simply seemed to bo a pair of good friends. 
And yet a radiance, a vibration emanated from thoin, some¬ 
thing more subtle even than a sun ray or a perfume. After 
the lapse of a few days Guillaume found himself unable to 
doubt tbo truth any longer. And his heart bled, ho W’as 
utterly upset by it. lie bad not found them in fault in any 
way, but bo was convinced that these two children, as ho so 
paternally called them, really adored one another. 

Ono lovely morning wlum he happened to bo alone with 
Merc-Grand, face to face with sunlit Paris, ho fell into a yet 
more dolorous reverie than usual, lie seemed to bo gazing 
fixedly at the old lady, as, seated in her usual place, she coii- 
liiiued sewing with an air of queenly serenity. Perhaps, 
how’cver, he did not see her. For her part slio occasionally 
raised her eyes and glanced at him, as if expecting a confes¬ 
sion which did not come. At last, finding such silonco un- 
bear'able, she made up her mind to address him: ‘ What has 
been the matter with you, Guillaume, for some time past'? 
Why don’t you tell me w'hat you have to toll me ?' 

He descended from the clouds, as it were, and answered 
in astonishment : ‘ What I have to tell you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I know it as well as you do, and I thought you 
would speak to mo of it, since it pleases you to do nothing 
here without consulting me.’ 

At this he turned very pale and shuddered. So ho had 
not been mistaken in the matter, even Mere-Grand knew all 
about it. To talk of it, how'ever, was to give shape to his 
suspicions, to transform what, hitherto, might mciroly have 
been a fancy on his part into something real and dtfinito. 

‘It was inevitable, my dear son,’ said JIcro-Grand, *I 
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foresaw it from Iho outset. And if I did not warn you of it, 
it was bociuise I believed in some deep design on your part. 
Since I have seen you suffering, however, I have realised 
that I was mistaken.’ Then, as he still looked at her quiver¬ 
ing and distracted, she continued : ‘ Yes, I fancied that you 
might have wished it, that in bringing your brother here, you 
wished to know if Mario loved you otherwise than as a father. 
There was good reason for testing her—for instance, the 
great difference between your ages, for your life is drawing 
to a close, whilst hors is only begiiming. And I need not 
mention the question of your work, the mission which I have 
always dreamt of for you.’ 

Thereupon, with his hands raised in prayerful fashion, 
Guillaume drew near to the old lady and exclaimed : ‘ Oh I 
speak out clearly, tell mo what you think. I don’t under¬ 
stand, my poor heart is so lacerated; and yet I should so 
much like to know everything, so as to bo able to act and take 
a decision. To think that you whom I love, you whom I 
venerate as much as if you were my real mother, you whoso 
profound good sense I know so well that I have always 
followed your advice—to think that you should have foreseen 
this frightful thing and have allowed it to happen at the risk 
of its killing mol... Why have you done so, tell mo, why ? ’ 

Mere-Grand was not fond of talking. Absolute mistress 
of the house as she was, managing everything, accountable to 
nobody for her actions, she never gave expression to all that 
she thought or all that she desired. Indeed, there was no 
occasion for it, as Guillaume, like the children, relied upon her 
completely, with full confidence in her wisdom. And her 
somewhat enigmatical ways oven helped to raise her in their 
estimation. • 

‘What is the use of words, when things themselves 
speak ? ’ she now gently answered, while still plying her 
needle. ‘ It is quite true that I approved of the plan of a 
marriage between you and Mario, for I saw that it was neces¬ 
sary that she should be married if she was to stay here. And 
then, too, there were many other reasons which I needn’t speak 
of. However, Pierre’s arrival here has changed everything, 
and placed things in their natural order. Is not that prefer¬ 
able ? ’ 

Ha still lacked the courage to understand her. ‘ Prefer¬ 
able 1 When I’m in agony I When my life is •aTcckod 1 ’ 

Thereupon she rose and came to him, tall and rigid in her 
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tliin black gown, and witli an expression of austerity and 
energy on her pale face. ‘ My son,’ she said, ‘ you know that 
I love yon, and that I wish you to bo very noble and lofty. 
Only the other morning, yon had an attack of fright, the 
house narrowly escaped being blown up. Then, for some 
days now, yon have been sitting over those documents and 
plans in an ahsent-miiided, distracted state, like a man who 
feels weak, and doubts, and no longer knows his way. 
lleliovo me, you are following a dangerous path; it is better 
that Pierre should marry Llario, both for their sakes and for 
your own.’ 

‘ For my sake ? no, no! What will become of me ! ’ 

‘You will calm yourself and reflect, my son. You have 
such serious duties before you. You are on the eve of malnng 
your invention known. It scorns to mo that something has 
bedimmed your sigdit, and that you will perhaps act wrongly 
in this respect, through failing to take due account of the 
problem before you. Perhaps there is something better to bo 
done. ... At all events, sutfer if it bo necessary, but remain 
faithful to your ideal.’ 

Then, <iuitting him with a maternal smile, she sought to 
soften her somewhat stern words by adding: ‘ You have com¬ 
pelled mo to speak unnecessarily ; for 1 am quite at ease ;■ 
with your superior mind, whatever bo in question, you can 
but do the one right thing that none other would do.’ 

On finding himself alone Guillaume fell into feverish un¬ 
certainty. M hat was the moaning of M6ro-Grand’s cnigmat- 
i(;al words ? lie know that sho was on the side of whatever 
might he good, natural, and necessary. But sho seemed to ho 
urging him to some lofty heroism; and indeed what she had 
said threw a ray of light upon tho unrest which had come to 
him in connection with his old plan of going to confide hi.s 
secret to some Minister of War or other, whatever one might 
happen to bo in oflico at the lime. Growing hesitation and 
repugnance stirred him as he fancied he could again hear her 
saying that perhaps there might bo some better course, that 
would require search and reflection. But all at once a vision 
of Marie ro.se before him, and his heart was rent by the 
thought that ho was asked to renounce her. To lose her, to 
give her to another 1 No, no, that was beyond bis strength. 
Ho would never have the h’ightful courage that was needed to 
pass by the last promised raptures of love with disdain 1 

For a couple of days Guillaume struggled on. lie seemed 
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to bo again living the six j'oars which tho young woman had 
already spent beside him in that happy little house. She had 
been at lirst like an adopted daughter there; and later on, 
when the idea of their marriage had sprung up, he had viewed 
it with quiet delight in tho hope that it would ensure the 
happiness of all around him. If he had previously abstained 
from marrying again it was from tho fear of placing a strange 
mother over his children; and if he yielded to tho charm of 
loving yet once more, and no longer loading a solitary life, it 
was because ho had found at his very hearth one of such sensi¬ 
ble views, who, in tho flower of youth, was willing to become 
bis wife despite tho dilTorenco in their ages. Then months 
had gone by, and serious occurrences had compelled them to 
postpone tho wedding, though without undue suffering on his 
part. Indeed, tho certainty that sho was waiting for him had 
Bulliced him, for his life of hard work had rendered him 

t )ationt. Now, hoivever, all at once, at the threat of losing 
ler, his hitherto tranquil heart ached and bled. Ho would never 
have thought tho tie so close a one. But ho W'as now almost 
fifty, and it was as if love and woman were being w’renched 
away from him, tho last woman that he could love and desire, 
one too who was the more desirable as sho was the incarnation 
of youth, from which ho must ever be severed, should he 
indeed lose her. Passionate desire, mingled with rage, flared 
up within him at the thought that some one should have coma 
to take her from him. 

Guo night, alone in his room, he suffered perfect martyr¬ 
dom. In orde-r that ho might not rouse the house he buried 
his face in his pillow so ns to stifle his sobs. After all, it was 
a simple matter; Marie had given him her promise, and ho 
would compel her to keep it. She would be his, and his 
alone, and none would bo able to steal her from him. Then, 
however, there rose before him a vision of his brother, the long- 
forgotten one, whom, from feelings of aflcction, he had 
comj)clled to join his family. But his sufferings were now so 
acute that ho would have driven that brother away had he 
been before him. Ho was enraged, maddened by the thought 
of him. His brother—his little brother I So all their love 
was over j hatred and violence were about to poison their 
lives. For hours G uillaumo continued complaining deliriously, 
and seeking how ho might so rid himself of Pierre that what 
had happened should bo blotted out. Now and again, when 
ho recovered self-control, he marvelled at the tempest within 
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him; for was lie not a scientist guided by lofty reason, a toiler 
to whom long experience had brought serenity? But the 
truth was that this tempest had not sprung up in his mind, it 
was raging in the child-liko soul that he had retained, the 
nook of affection and dreaminess which remained w'ithin him 
side by sido with his principles of pitiless logic and his belief 
in proven phenomena only. Ills very genius came from tlie 
duality of his nature : behind the chemist was a social 
dreamer, hungering for justice and capable of tho greatest love. 
And now passion was transporting him, and ho was iveeping 
for the loss of Marie as he would have wept over tho downfall 
of that dream of his: tho destruction of war hy war, that 
scheme for tho salvation of mankind at which he had been 
W'orking for ten years past. 

At last, amidst his weariness, a sudden resolution calmed 
him. He began to feel ashamed of despairing in this wiiio 
when ho had no certain grounds to go upon. He must kno’.v 
everything, ho would question tho young woman; eho was 
loyal enough to answer him frankly. . M’as not this a solution 
worthy of thorn both ? An explanation in all sincei'ily, after 
which they wmuld bo able to take a decision. 'J'hc.n ho fell 
asleep ; and, tired though ho felt wdicn ho rose in the mornin", 
he was calmer. It was as if some secret work had gone on m 
his heart during his few hours of reposo after that torriblo 
fclorni. 

As it happened, Mario was very gay that morning. On tho 
previous day she had gono with Pierre and Antoine on a 
cycling excursion over frightful roads in tho direction of Mont¬ 
morency, whence they had returned in a slato of mingled 
anger and delight. When Guillaume stopped her in the litllo 
garden, ho found her humming a song while returning baro- 
armod from tho scullery, where some washing was going on. 

‘ Do you want to speak to me ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Yes, my dear child, it’s necessary for ns to talk of some 
serious matters.’ 

Sho at once understood that their marriage was in 
que^ion, and bec.amo grave. She had forme rly consented to 
that marriage because sho regarded it as tho only sensible 
course she could take, and this with full knowledge of tho 
duties which she would assume. No doubt her husbiind 
W’ould be some twenty years older than herself, but this 
circumstance was one of somewhat frequent occurrence, and 
M a rule such marriages turned out well, rather than other- 
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■R'iso. Moreover, she was in lovo with nobody, and was free 
to consent. And sho had consented with an impulse of grati¬ 
tude and affection which seemed so sweet that she thought 
it the sweetness of love itself. Everybody around her, too, 
appeared so pleased at the prospect of this marriage, which 
would draw the family yet more closely together. And, on 
her side, she had been as it were intoxicated by the idea of 
making others happy. 

‘What is the matter?’ she now asked Guillaume in a 
Bomowhat anxious voice. ‘ No bad news, I hope ? ’ 

‘ No, no,’ ho answered. ‘ I’ve simply something to say to 
you.’ 

Then ho led her under the plum trees to the only green 
nook left in the garden. An old worm-eaten bench still 
stood there against the lilac bushes. And in front of them 
Paris spread out its soa of roofs, looking light and fresh in the 
morning sunlight. 

They both sat doTO. But at the moment of speaking 
and questioning Marie, Guillaume experienced sudden em¬ 
barrassment, while his heart beat violently at seeing her 
beside him, so young and adorable with her bare arms. 

‘ Our wedding-day is drawing near,’ he ended by saying. 
And then as she turned somewhat pale, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, he himself suddenly felt cold. Had not her lips 
twitched as if with pain ? Had not a shadow passed over 
her fresh, clear eyes ? 

‘ Oh 1 wo still have some time before us,’ she replied. 

Then, slowly and very affectionately, he resumed : ‘ No 
doubt; still it is necessary to attend to the formalities. And 
it is as well, perhaps, that I should speak of those worries 
to-day, BO that I may not have to bother you about them 
again.’ • 

Then he gently went on telling her all that would have 
to be done, keeping his eyes on her whilst ho spoke, watch¬ 
ing for such signs of emotion as the thought of her pro¬ 
mise's early fulfilment might bring to her face. Sho sat 
thwe in silence, with her hands on her lap, and her features 
quite still, thus giving no certain sign of any regret or 
trouble. Still she seemed rather dejected; compliant, as it 
were, but in no wise joyous. 

You say nothing, my dear Marie,’ GuiUaume at last ej- 
claimed. ‘ Does anything of all this displease you ? ’ 

‘ Displease me ? Oh, no! ’ 
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‘ You must speak out frankly, if it does, you know. Wo 
will wait a little longer if you have any personal reasons for 
wishing to postpone the date again.’ 

‘ But I’ve no reasons, my friend. What reasons could I 
have ? I leave you quite free to settle everything as you your¬ 
self may desire.’ 

Silence fell. While answering, she had looked him 
frankly in the face; but a little quiver stirred her lips, and 
gloom, for which she could not account, seemed to rise and 
darken her face, usually as bright and gay as spring water. 
In former times would she not have laughed and sung at the 
more announcement of that coming wedding ? 

Then Guillaume, with an effort which made his voice 
tremble, dared to speak out: ‘ You must forgive mo for ask¬ 
ing you a question, my dear Mario. There is still time for 
you to cancel your promise. Are you quite certain that you 
love me ?' At this sho looked at him in genuine stupefaction, 
utterly failing to understand what ho could be aiming at. And 
as she seemed to be deferring her reply, he added: ‘ Consult 
your heart. Is it really your old friend or is it another that 
you love ? ’ 

‘ I ? I, Guillaume ? Why do you say that to mo f What 
can I have done to give you occasion to say such a thing ? ’ 

All her frank nature revolted as she spoke, and her 
beautiful eyes, glowing with sincerity, gazed fixedly on his. 

‘ I must nevertheless go on to the end,’ ho resumed with 
some difficulty, ' for the happiness of all of us is at stake. 
Question your heart. You love ray brother, you love Pierre.’ 

I love Pierre 11 do, I ? Well yes, I love him, as I love you 
all; I love him because he has become one of us, because he 
shares our life and our joys I I’m happy w'hcn he’s here cer¬ 
tainly ; and I should like him to bo alw'ays here, I’m always 
pleased to see him and hear him and go out with him. I was 
very much grieved recently when he seemed to be relapsing 
into his gloomy ideas. But all that is natural, is it not ? 
And I think that I have only done what you desired I should 
do, and I cannot understand how my affection for Pierre can 
in any way exercise an influence respecting our marriage,’ 

These words, in her estimation, ought to have convinced 
Guillaume that sho was not in love with his brother; but in 
lieu thereof they brought him painful enlightenment by the 
very ardour with which she denied the love imputed to her. 

‘ But you unfortunate girl! ’ he cried. * You are betraying 
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Giiillaumo remained alone on the bench in that Icafj 
corner, in front of Paris, to which the light morning sun- 
filiino lent the aspect of some quivering, soaring city of 
dreamland. A great weight oppre.ssod him, and it seemed to 
him as if lie would never bo able to rise from the scat. That 
which brought him most suffering was Mario’s assurance that 
she had till that morning been ignorant of the fact that she 
v/a.s in love with Pierre. She liad b(!cn ignorant of it, and 
it was he, (luillaumo, who had brought it to her knowledge, 
compelled her to confess it 1 Ho had now firmly planted it 
in her heart, and perhaps increased it by revealing it to her. 
Ah 1 how cruel the thought—to be the artisan of one’s own 
torment 1 Of one thing ho v,'as now quite certain: there 
would be no more love in his life. At tlio idea of this, 
his poor, loving heart sank and hleA. And yet amidst the 
disaster, amidst his grief at realising that ho was an old man, 
and that renunciation was imperative, he experienced a bitter 
joy at having brought the truth to light. This was very 
harsh consolation, fit only for one of heroic soul, yet ho found 
lofty satisfaction in it, and from that moment tlie, thought of 
sacrifice imposed itself upon him with extraordinary force. 
Ho must marry his children ; there lay the path of duty, the 
only wise and just course, the only ccu'tain means of ensuring 
the happiness of the household. And when his revolting 
heart yet leapt and shrieked with anguish, he carried his 
vigorous hands to his chest in order to still it. 

On the mori’ow came the .suprime explanation between 
Guillaume and Pierre, not in the little garden, however, but 
in tho spacious workroom. And hero again one beheld the 
va.st panorama of Paris, a nation as it were at work, a huge 
vat in which the wine of tho future was fermenting. Guil¬ 
laume had arranged things so that ho might be alone with his 
bixdher; and no sooner had the latter entered than he 
attacked him, going straight to tho point without any of tho 
precautions which ho had previously taken with Mario. 

‘ Haven’t you something to say to me, Pierre?’ he in¬ 
quired. ‘ Why won’t you confide in mo ? ’ 

Tho other immediately understood him, and began to 
tremble, unable to find a word, but confessing everything by 
tho confused, entreating expression of his face. 

‘ You love Marie,’ continued Guillaume; ‘ why did you not 
loyally come and toll me of your love ? ’ 

At this Pierre recovered self-possession and defended him- 
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self vebcmontly: ‘ I love Mario, it’s true, and I felt that I 
could not conceal it, that you yourself would notice it at last, 
liut there was no occasion for mo to tell you of it, for 1 was 
sure of myself, and would have fled rather than have allowed a 
single word to cross my lips. I sufl’ered in silence and alone, 
and you cannot know how groat my torture was I It is oven 
cruel on your part to speak to me of it; for now I am 
absolutely compelled to leave you. ... I liave already, on 
several occasions, thought of doing so. If I have come bade 
hero, it was doubtless through weakness, but also on account 
of my affection for you all. And what mattered my pro- 
Bcace here ? Marie ran no risk. Slio docs not love mo.’ 

‘ She docs love you I ’ Guillaume answered. ‘ I ques¬ 
tioned her yesterday, and she had to confess that she loved 
you.’ 

At this Pierre, utterly distracted, caught Guillaume by the 
slioulders and gazed into his eyes. ‘ Oh ! brother, brother I 
what is this you say ? Why say a thing which would mean 
terrible misfortune for us all ? J'jvcn if it were true my grief 
would far exceed my joy, for I will not have you sulfer. Mario 
belongs to you. To mo she is as eacird as a sister. And if 
there bo only my madness to part you, it will pass by, I shall 
know how to conquer it.’ 

‘Mario loves you,’ repeated Guillaume in his gentle, 
obstinate way. ‘ 1 don’t reproach you with anything, I well 
know that yon have struggled, !ind have never betrayed your¬ 
self to her cither by word or glance. Yesterday she herself 
was still ignorant that she loved you, and I had to open her 
eyes. . . . What would you have ? I simply state a fact: 
she loves you,’ 

This time Pierre, still quivering, made a gesture of 
mingled rapture and terror, as if some divine and long-desired 
blessing w'cre falling upon him from heaven and crushing him 
beneath its weight. 

‘ Well, then,’ he said, after a brief pause, ‘ it is all over... • 
Let us kiss one another for the last time, and then I’ll go.’ 

‘ Go 1 Why ? You must stay with us. Nothing could be 
more simple, you love Marie and she loves you. I give her to 
you.’ 

A loud cry came from Pierre, who wildly raised his hands 
again with a gesture of fright and rapture. ‘ You give me 
Marie ? ’ he replied. ‘ You, who adore her, who have been 
waitmg for her for months ? No, no, it would overcome me, 
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it would terrify mo, as if you gave mo your very heart after 
tearing it from your broast. No, no 1 I will not accept your 
sacrifice I ’ 

‘ But ns it is only gratitude and affection that Marie feels 
for mo,’ said Guillaume, ‘ as it is you whom she really loves, 
am I to take a mean advantage of the engagements which she 
entered into unconsciously, and force her to a marriage when 
I know tliat she would never bo wholly mine ? Besides, I 
have made a mistake; it isn’t I who give her to you, she has 
already given herself, and I do not consider that I have any 
right to prevent her from doing so.’ 

‘ No, no I I will never accept, I will never bring such 
grief upon you. . . . Kiss mo, brotlicr, and let me go.’ 

Thereupon Guillaume caught hold of I’iorro and compelled 
him to sit down by his side on an old sofa near the window. 
And ho began to scold him almost angrily while still retaining 
a smile, in which suffering and kindliness were blended. 

‘ Come,’ said ho, ‘ wo are surely not going to fight over it. 
Yon won’t force mo to lie you up so as to keep you here ? I 
Imow what I’m about. I thought it all over before I spoke 
to you. No doubt, I can’t tell you that it gladdens me. I 
thought at first that I was going to die ; I should have 
liked to hide myself in the very depths of the earth. And 
then, well, it was necessary to bo reasonable, and I understood 
that things had arranged themselves for the best in their 
natural order.’ 

Pierre, unable to resist any further, had begun to weep 
with both hands raised to his face. 

‘ Don’t grieve, brother, either for yourself or for me,’ said 
Guillauino. ‘Do you remember the happy days we lately 
spent together at Nouilly after we had found one another 
again ? All our old affection revived wittiin us, and wo re- 
niaincd for hours, hand in band, recalling the past and loving 
one another. And what a terrible confession you made to me 
one night, the confession of your loss of faith, your torture, 
the void in which you W'cro rolling 1 When I heard of it my 
one great wish was to cure you. I advised yon to work, love, 
and believe in life, convinced as I was that hfe alone could 
restore you to peace and health. . . . And for that reason I 
afterwards brought you hei-o. You fought against it, and it 
was I who forced you to come. I was so happy when I found 
that you again took an interest in life, and bad once more 
become a man and a worker I I w’ould have given some of 
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my blood if necessary to complete your cure. . » . Well, it’s 
(lone now; I Lave given you all I had, since Marie herself has 
become necessary to you, and she alone can save you.’ 

Then as Pierre again attempted to protest, ho resumed; 
‘ Don’t deny it. It is so true, indeed, that if she docs not com¬ 
plete the work I have begun, all my efforts will have been 
vain, you will fall back into your misery and negation, into 
all the torments of a spoilt life. She is necessary to you, I 
say. And do you think that I no longer know how to love 
you ? Would you have mo refuse you the very breath of life 
that will truly make you a man, after all my fervent wishes 
for your return to life ? I have enough affection for you both 
to consent to your loving one another. . . . Besides, I repeat 
it, nature knows what she does. Instinct is a sure guide, it 
always tends to what is useful and true. I should have been 
a sorry husband, and it is best that 1 should keep to my work 
as an old scientist; whereas you are young and represent the 
future, all fruitful and happy life.’ 

Pierre shuddered as ho heard this, for his old fears 
returned to him. Had not the priesthood for ever cut him off 
from life, had not his long years of chaste celibacy robbed him 
of his manhood ? ‘ Fruitful and happy life 1 ’ ho muttered, 
‘ ah 1 if you only knew how distressed I feel at the idea that 
I do not perhaps deserve the gift you so lovingly offer mo! 
You are worth more than I am ; you would have given her a 
larger heart, a firmer brain, and perhaps, too, you are really 
a younger man than myself. . . . There is still time, brother; 
keep her if with you she is likely to be happier and more truly 
and completely loved. For my part I am full of doubts. Her 
happiness is the only thing of consequence. Let her belong 
to the one who will love her best I ’ 

Indescribable emotion had now come over both men. As 
Guillaume heard his brother’s broken words, the cry of a love 
that trembled at the thought of possible weakness, he did for 
a moment waver. With a dreadful heart-pang he stammered 
despairingly : ‘ Ah I Marie, whom I love so much I Marie, 
whom I would have rendered so happy 1 ’ 

At this Pierre could not restrain himself; he rose and 
cried: ‘ Ah 1 you see that you love her still and cannot re¬ 
nounce her. ... So let me go! let me go 1 ’ 

But Guillaume had already caught him round the body, 
clasping liim-with an intensity of brotherly love which was 
increased by the renunciation he was resolved upon: ‘ Stay I ’ 
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said he. * It wosn’t I that spoke, it was the other man that 
was in mo, ho who is about to die, who is already dead 1 By 
the inomory of onr mother and our father I swear to you 
that the sacrifice is consummated, and that if you two re¬ 
fuse to accept happiness from mo you will but make me 
suffer.’ 

For a moment the weeping men remained in one another’s 
arms. They had often embraced before, but never had their 
hearts met and mingled as they did now. It was a delightful 
moment, whicli seemed an eternity. All the grief and misery 
of the world had disappeared from before them; there re¬ 
mained naught save their glowing love, whence sprang an 
eternity of love oven as light comes from the sun. And that 
moment was compensation for all their past and future tears, 
whilst yonder, on the horizon before them, Paris still spread 
and rumbled, ever preparing the unknown future. 

Just then Marie herself came in. And the rest proved 
very simple. Guillaume freed himself from his brother’s 
clasp, led him forward and compelled him and Mario to take 
each other by the hand. At first she made yet another ges¬ 
ture of refusal in her stubborn resolve that she would not take 
her promise back. But what could she say face to face with 
those two tearful men, whom she had found in one another’s 
arms, mingling together in such close brothcrlincss ? Did 
not those tears and that embrace sweep away all ordinary 
reasons, all such arguments as she hold in reserve ? Even 
the embarrassment of the situation disappeared, it seemed as 
if she had already had a long explanation with Pierre, aird 
that ho and she were of one mind to accept that gift of love 
whicli Guillaume offered them with so much heroism. A 
gust of the sublime passed through the room, and nothing 
could have appeared more natural to fhem than this extra¬ 
ordinary scene. Nevertheless, Marie remained silent, she 
dared not give her answer, but looked at them both with her 
big soft eyes which, like their own, were full of tears. 

And it was Guillaume who, with sudden inspiration, ran 
to the httlo staircase conducting to the rooms overhead, and 
called: * M^re-Grand ! M6re-Grand 1 Como down at once, you 
are wanted.’ 

Then, as soon ns she was there, looking slim and pale in 
her black gown, and showing the wise air of a queen-mother 
whom all obeyed, he said: ‘ Tell these two children that 
they can do nothing better than marry one another. Tell 
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tlicm that we have tallccd it over, yon and I, and that it is 
your desire, your will that they should do so.’ 

She quietly nodded her assent, and then said: ‘ That is 
true, it will be by far the most sensible course.’ 

Thereupon Marie flung herself into her arms, consenting, 
yielding to the superior forces, the powers of life, that had 
thus changed the course of her existence. Guillaume imme¬ 
diately desired that the date of the wedding should bo fixed, 
and accommodation provided lor the young couple in the rooms 
overhead. And as Pierre glanced at him with some remain¬ 
ing anxiety and spoke of travelling, for ho feared that his 
wound was not yet healed, and that their presence might 
bring him suffering, Guillaume responded; ' No, no, I mean 
to keep you. If I’m marrying you it is to have you both here. 
Don’t worry about me. 1 have so much w'ork to do, I shall 
work.’ 

In the evening when Thomas and Francois came home 
and learnt the nows they did not seem particularly surprised 
by it. They had doubtless felt that things would end like 
this. And they bowed to the d&nouemcnt, not venturing to 
say a w'ord, since it was their father himself who announced 
the decision which had been taken, w'ith his usual air of com¬ 
posure. Antoine, however, who on his own side quivered with 
love for Lise, gazed with doubling, anxious eyes at his father, 
who had thus had the courage to pluck out his heart. Could 
he really surx-ivo such a sacrifice, must it not kill him ? Then 
Antoine kissed his father passionately, and the elder brothers 
in their turn embraced him with all their hearts. Guillaume 
smiled and his eyes became moist. After his victory over his 
horrible torments nothing could have been sweeter to him 
than the embraces of his three big sons. 

There was, however, further emotion in store for him that 
evening. Just as the daylight was departing, and he was 
sitting at his large table near the window, again checking and 
classifying the documents and plans connected with his in¬ 
vention, he was surprised to see his old master and friend 
Bertheroy enter the workroom. The illustrious chemist 
called on him in this fashion at long intervals, and Guillaume 
felt the honour thus conferred on him by this old man to 
whom eminence and fame had brought so many titles, offices, 
and decorations. Moreover, Bertheroy, with his position as 
an official savant and member of the Institute, showed some 
courage in thus venturing to call on one whom so-called 
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respectable folks regartloJ with contumely. On this occasion, 
however, Guillaume at once understood that it was somo 
feeling of curiosity that had brought him. And so he was 
greatly embarrassed, for he hardly dared to remove the papers 
and plans which were lying on the table. 

‘ Oh, don’t bo frightened,’ gaily exclaimed Bertheroy, who, 
despite his careless and abrupt ways, was really very shrewd. 
‘ I haven’t come to pry into your secrets. . . . Leave your 
papers there, I promise you that I won’t read anything.’ 

Then, in all frankness, ho turned the conversation on the 
subject of explosives, which ho was still studying, he said, 
with passionate interest. Ho had made somo new discoveries 
which he did not conceal. Incidentally, too, ho spoke of tho 
opinion ho had given in Salvat’s affair. His dream was to 
discover somo explosive of great power, which one might 
attempt to domesticate and reduce to complete obedience. 
And with a smile he pointedly concluded: ‘ I don’t knov/ 
where that madman found tho formula of his powder. But 
if you should ever discover it, remember that the future 
perhaps lies in tho employment of explosives as motive 
power.’ 

Then, all at once, ho added: ‘ By tho W'ay, that fellow 
Salvat will bo executed on the day after to-morrow. A friend 
of mine at tho Ministry of Justice has just told mo so.’ 

Guillaume had hitherto listened to Itim with an air of 
mingled distrust and amusement. But’this announcement 
of tJalvat’s execution stirred him to anger and revolt, though 
for somo days past he had known it to ho inevitablo, in spite 
of the sympathy which tho condemned man was now rousing 
in many quarters. 

‘ It will bo a murder 1 ’ ho cried vehemently. 

Bertheroy waved his hand; ‘ What "would yon have ? ’ ho 
answered; ‘ there’s a social system and it defends itself when 
it is attacked. Besides, those Anarchists are really loo 
foolish in imagining that they will transform tho world with 
tlicir squibs and crackers 1 In my opinion, you know, Science 
is the only revolutionist. Science will not only bring us 
truth but justice also, if indeed justice ever be possible on 
ibis earth. And that is why I lead so calm a life and am 
60 tolerant.* 

Once agivin Bertheroy appeared to Guillaume as a revolu¬ 
tionist, one who was convinced that he helped on tho rain of 
the ancient abominable society of nowadays, with its dogmas 
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and laws, even whilst ho was working in the depths of his 
laboratory. He was, however, too desirous of reposo, and had 
too great a contempt for futilities to minglo with the events 
of the day, and he preferred to live in quietude, liberally paid 
and rewarded, and at peace with the government whatever it 
might be, whilst at the same time foreseeing and preparing 
the formidable parturition of the future. 

He waved his hand towards Paris, over which a sun of 
victory was setting, and then again spoke; ‘ Do you hear the 
rumble? It is we who are the stokers, wo who are ever 
flinging fresh fuel under the boiler. Science does not pause 
in her work for a single hour, and she is the artisan of 
Paris which—let us hope it—will be the artisan of the future. 
All the rest is of no account.’ 

Guillaume, however, was no longer listening to him. lie 
was thinking of Salvat and the terrible engine of W'ar ho had 
invented, that engine which before long would shatter cities. 
And a new idea was dawming and growing in his mind. He 
had just freed himself of his last tie, he had created all the 
liappiness he could create around him. Ah I to recover his 
courage, to be master of himself once more, and, at any rate, 
derive from the sacrifice of his heart the lofty delight of being 
free, of being able to Jay down even his life, should ho soma 
day deem it necessary 1 



BOOK V 


I 

THE CUIELOTIMH 

Foil some, reason of liis own Guillaume was bent upon wit¬ 
nessing the execution of Salvat. I’ierre tried to dissuade -liiiu 
from doing so; and finding liis efforts vain, became somewhat 
anxious. IIo accordingly resolved to spend the night at 
Montmartre, accompany his brother and watch over Ihm. In 
former times, when engaged with Abb6 Hose in charitable 
work in the Charonne district, ho had learnt that the guillo¬ 
tine could 1)0 seen from the house where Mege, the Socialist 
deputy, resided at the corner of the Rue Merlin. Ho there¬ 
fore ollered himself as a guide. As the execution was to take 
place as soon as it should legally be daybreak, that is about 
half-past four o’clock, tho brothers did not go to bod but sat 
up in the workroom, feeling somewhat drow’sy, and exchanging 
few words. Then as soon as two o’clock struck they started 
olT. 

Tho night was beautifully serene and clear. The full 
moon, shining like a silver lamp in tho (}Joudlcss, far-stretch¬ 
ing heavens, threw a calm, dreamy light over the vague 
immensity of Paris, which was like some spell-bound city of 
sleep, so overcome by fatigue that not a murmur arose from it. 
It was as if beneath tho soft radiance which spread over its 
roofs, its panting labour and its cries of suffering were lulled 
to repose until the dawn. However, in a far, out of tho way 
district dark work was even now progressing, a knife was being 
raised on high in order that a man might be killed. 

Pierre and Guillaume paused in the Rue St. Elouthdre, and 
gazed at tho vaporous, tremulous city spread out below them. 
And as they turned they perceived tho basilica of the Sacred 
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Heaart, still domeless but already looking huge indeed in the 
moonbeams, whose clear white light accentuated its outlines 
and brought them into sharp relief against a mass of shadows. 
Under the pale nocturnal sky, the edifice showed like a 
colossal monster, symbolical of provocation and sovereign 
dominion. Never before had Guillaume found it so huge, 
never had it appeared to him to dominate Paris, even in the 
latter’s hours of slumber, with such stubborn and overwhelming 
might. 

This wounded him so keenly in the state of mind in whicli 
he found himself, that he could not help exclaiming : ‘ All! 
they chose a good site for it, and how stupid it was to let 
them do so! I know of nothing more nonsensical: Paris 
crowned and dominated by that temple of idolatry ! How 
impudent it is, what a buflet for the cause of reason after so 
many centuries of science, labour, and battle I And to think 
of it being reared over Paris, the one city in the world which 
ought never to have been soiled in this fashion I One can 
understand it at Lourdes and Koine ; but not in Paris, in the 
very field of intelligence which has been so deeply ploughed, 
and whence the future is sprouting. It is a declaration of 
war, an insolent proclamation that they hope to conquer I’aris 
also! ’ 

Guillaume usually evinced all the tolerance of a scientist, 
for whom religions are simply social phenomena. He even 
willingly admitted the grandeur or grace of certain Catholic 
legends. But Maria Alacoque’s famous vision, which has 
given rise to the cult of the Sacred Heart, filled him with irri¬ 
tation and something like physical disgust. He suffered at 
the mere idea of Christ’s open, bleeding breast, and the gigan¬ 
tic heart which the saint asserted she had seen beating in the 
depths of the W'ound—the huge heart in which Jesus placed 
the woman’s little heart to restore it to her inflated and 
glowing with love. What base and loath.sorao materialism 
there was in all this! What a display of viscera, muscles, and 
blood suggestive of a butcher’s shop! And Guillaume was 
particularly disgusted with the engraving which depicted this 
horror, and which ho found everywhere, crudely coloured with 
red and yellow and blue, like some badly executed anatomical 
plate. 

Pierre on his side was also looking at the basilica as, white 
with moonlight, it rose out of the darkness like a gigantic 
fortress raised to crush and conquer the city slumbering 
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beneath it. It had already brought him suffering during the 
last days when he had said mass in it and was strugglmg with 
his torments. ‘ They call it the national votive offering,’ he 
now exclaimed. ‘ But the nation’s longing is for health and 
strength and restoration to its old position by work. That is 
a thing the Church does not understand. It argues that if 
Franco was stricken with defeat, it was because she deserved 
punishment. She was guilty, and so to-day she ought to 
repent. Kopent of what V Of the Revolution, of a century of 
free examination and science, of the emancipationof her mind, 
of her initiatory and liberative labour in all parts of the world ? 
T'Jiat indeed is her real transgression; and it is as a pimish- 
nicnt for all our labour, search for truth, increase of know¬ 
ledge, and march towards justice that they have reared that 
huge pile which Paris will see from all her streets, and will 
never be able to see without feeling derided and insulted in 
her labour and glory.’ 

With a wave of his hand ho pointed to the city slumbering 
in the moonlight as beneath a sheet of silver, and then set olf 
again with his brother, down the slopes, towards the black 
and deserted streets. 

They did not moot a living soul until they readied tlie 
outer boulevard. Here, however, no matter what the hour 
may be, life continues with scarcely a pause. No sooner are 
the wine shops, music and dancing halls closed, than vice and 
want, cast into the street, there resume their nocturnal 
existence. Thus the brothers came upon all the homeless 
ones : low prostitutes seeking a pallet, vagabonds stretched on 
the benches under the trees, rogues who prowled hither and 
thither on the look-out for a good stroke. Encouraged by 
their accomplice, night, all the mire and woo of Paris had 
returned to the surface. The empty (jpadway now belonged 
to the breadlcss, homeless starvelings, those for whom there 
was no place in the sunlight, the vague, swarming, despairing 
herd which is only espied at night-time. Ah ! what spectres 
of destitution, what apparitions of grief and fright there were! 
What a sob of agony passed by in Paris that morning, when 
as soon as the dawn should rise, a man—a pauper, a sufferer 
like the others —was to be guillotined! 

As Guillaume and Pierre were about to descend the Rue 
des Martyrs, the former perceived an old man lying on a 
liench with his bare feet protruding from his gaping, filthy 
shoes. Guillaume pointed to him in silence. Then, a few 
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steps farther on, Pierre in his turn pointed to a ragged girl, 
crouching, asleep with open mouth, in the corner of a door¬ 
way. There was no need for the brothers to express in words 
all the compassion and auger which stirred their hearts. At 
long intervals policemen, walking slowly two by two, shook the 
poor wretches and compelled them to rise and walk on and on. 
Occasionally, if they found them suspicious or refractory they 
marched them off to the police-station. And then rancour 
and the contagion of imprisonment often transformed a mere 
vagabond into a thief or a murderer. 

In the Eue des Martyrs and the Rue du Faubourg-Mont- 
martre, the brothers found night-birds of another kind, women 
who slunk past them, close to the house fronts, and men 
and hussies who belaboured one another with blows. Then, 
upon the grand boulevards, on the thresholds of lofty black 
houses, only one row of whose windows flared in the night, 
pale-faced individuals, who liad just come down from their 
clubs, stood lighting cigars before going home. A lady with 
a ball-wrap over her evening gown went by accompanied by a 
servant. A few cabs, moreover, still jogged up and down the 
roadway, while others, W’hich had been waiting for hours, 
stood on their ranks in rows, with drivers and horse.s alilfo 
asleep. And as one boulevard after another was reached, the 
Boulevard Poissonniire, the Boulev.ard Bonne Noiivello, the 
Boulevard St. Denis, and so forth, as far as the Place de la 
Rdpublique, there came fresh w'aut and misery, more forsaken 
and hungry ones, more and more of the human ‘ waste ’ tliat 
is cast into the streets and the darkness. And on the other 
hand, an army of street-sweepers was now aiipearing to 
remove all the filth of the past four-and-tw'cnty hours, in order 
that Paris, spruce already at sunrise, might not blu.sh for 
having thrown up such a ma.ss of dirt and loathsomeness in 
the course of a single day. 

It was, however, more particularly after following the 
Boulevard Voltaire, and dra-wing near to the districts of l.a 
Roquette and Charonne, that the brothers felt they were 
returning to a sphere of labour where there was often lack of 
food, and where life was but so much pain. Pierre found 
himself at home here. In former days, accompanied by good 
Abb4 Rose, visiting despairing ones, distributing alms, pick¬ 
ing up children who had sunk to the gutter, he had a hundred 
times perambulated every one of those long, densely populated 
streets. And thus a frightful vision arose before his mind's 
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eye; he recalled all the tragedies he had witnessed, all the 
shrieks he had lieard, all the tears and bloodshed he had 
seen, all the fathers, mothers and children huddled together 
and dying of want, dirt, and abandonment: that social hell in 
which he had ended by losing his last hopes, fleeing from it 
with a sob in the conviction that Charity was a mere amuse¬ 
ment for the rich, and absolutely futile as a remedy. It was 
this conviction which now returned to him as he again cast 
eyes upon that want- and grief-stricken district which seemed 
fated to everlasting destitution. That poor old man whom 
Abbe Rose had revived one night in yonder hovel, had he not 
since died of starvation ? That little girl whom he had one 
morning brought in his arms to the Refuge after her parents’ 
death, was it not she whom he had just met, grown but fallen 
to the streets, and shrieking beneath the fist of a bully ? Ah! 
how great was the number of the wretched I Their name 
was legion! There were those whom one could not save, 
those who wore hourly bom to a life of woo and want, even as 
one may be born infirm, and those, too, who from cA’ery side 
sank in the sea of human injustice, that ocean which has ever 
been the same for centuries past, and w'hich though one may 
strive to drain it, still and for ever spreads. How heavy was 
th(' silence, how dense the darkness in those Avorking-class 
streets where sleep seems to bo the comrade of death ! Yet 
hunger proAvls, and misfortune sobs; vague spectral forms 
slink by, and then are lost to view in the depths of the night. 

As Pierre and Guillaume Avent along they became mixed 
with dark groups of people, a whole flock of inquisitive folk, 
a promiscuous, passionate tramp, tramp towards the 
guillotine. It came from all Paris, urged on by brutish 
foA-er, a hankering for death and blood. In spite, hoAvever, 
of the dull noise Avhich came from this*dim crowd, the mean 
streets that were passed remained quite dark, not a light 
appi‘ared at any of their windoAvs; nor could one hear the 
breathing of the weary toilers stretched on their wretched 
pallets from which they AN'ould not rise before the morning 
tAvilight. 

On seeing the jostling croAvd AA'hich Avas already assembled 
on the Place Voltaire, Pierre understood that it would be 
impossible for him and his brother to ascend the Rue de la 
Roquette. Barriers, moreoA'er, must certainly have been 
throAA’n across that street. In order therefore to reach the 
corner of the Bue Merlin, it occurred to him to take the Bue' 
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do la Folie Eegnault, which winds round in tho rear of the 
prison, farther on. 

Here, indeed, they found solitude and darkness again. 
The huge, massive prison with its great bare walls on which 
a moonray fell, looked like some pile of cold stones, dead for 
centuries past. At the end of the street, however, they once 
more fell in with tho crowd, a dim restless mass of beings, 
whose pale faces alone could be distinguished. The brothers 
had great diCGculty in reaching the house in which Mego 
resided at the corner of the Hue Merlin. All the shutters of 
the fourth floor flat occupied by the Socialist deputy were 
closed, though every other window was wide open and 
crowded with surging sightseers. Moreover, tho wine shop 
down below and the first lloor room connected with it flarcsl 
with gas, and were already crowded with noisy customers, 
waiting for the performance to begin. 

‘I hardly like to go and knock at Mage’s door,’ said 
Pierre. 

‘ No, no, you must not do so! ’ replied Guillauino. ‘ Let 
us go into tho wine shop. Wo may perhaps bo able to see 
something from tho balcony.’ 

Tho first floor room was provided with a very largo 
balcony, which women and gentlemen were already filling. 
The brothers nevertheless managed to reach it, and for a few 
minutes remained there, peering into the darkness before 
them. The sloping street grew broader between the two 
prisons, tho ‘ groat ’ and the ‘ little ’ Koquette, in such wise 
as to form a sort of square, which was shaded by four clumps 
of plane-trees, rising from the footways. The low buildings 
and scrubby trees, all poor and ugly of aspect, seemed almost 
to lie on a level with the ground, under a vast sky in which 
sk i's were appearing, as the moon gradually declined. And 
the square was quite empty save that on one spot yonder 
there seemed to be some little stir. Two rows of guards pre¬ 
vented the crowd from advancing, and even threw it back into 
the neighbouring streets. On the one hand, the only lofty 
houses were far away, at the point where the Eue St. Maur 
intersects the Eue do la Eoquotte; while, on tho other, they 
stood at the corners of the Eue Merlin and the Eue de la 
Folie Eegnault, so that it was almost impossible to distin¬ 
guish anything of the execution even from the best placed 
windows. As for the inquisitive folk on the pavement they 
only saw the backs of the guards. Still this did not prevent 
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a crash. The human tide flowed on from all sides with in¬ 
creasing clamour. 

Guided by the remarks of some women who, leaning for¬ 
ward on the balcony, had been watching the square for a 
long time already, the brothers were at last able to perceive 
something. It was now half-past three, and the guillotine 
was nearly ready. The little stir which one vaguely espied 
yonder under the trees, was that of the headsman’s 
assistants fixing the knife in position. A lantern slowly 
came and wont, and five or six shadows danced over the 
ground. But nothing else could be distinguished, t’s square 
was like a largo black pit, around which ever broke ihe waves 
of the noisy crowd which one could not see. And beyond the 
sipiaro one could only identify the flaring wine shops, which 
showed forth like lighthouses in the night. All the surround¬ 
ing district of poverty and toil was still asleep, not a gleam 
as yet came from workrooms or yards, not a puff of smoko 
from the lofty factory chimneys. 

‘ Wo shall see nothing,’ Guillaume remarked. 

But I’ierro silenced him, for he had just discovered that 
an elegantly attired gentleman leaning over the balcony near 
him was none other than the amiable deputy Duthil. He 
had at first fancied that a woman muffled in wraps who stood 
close beside the deputy was the little Princess de Ham, whom 
ho had very likely brought to see the execution, since he had 
taken her to see the trial. On closer inspection, however, he had 
found that this woman was Silviane, the perverse creature 
with the virginal face. Truth to tell she made no conceal¬ 
ment of her presence, but talked on in an extremely loud 
voice, as if intoxicated ; and the brothers soon learnt how it 
was tliat she happened to be there. Duvillard, Duthil, and 
other friends had been supping with her at one o’clock in the 
morning, when on learning that Salvat was about to be 
guillotined, the fancy of seeing the execution had suddenly 
come upon her. Duvillard, after vainly entreating her to do 
nothing of the kind, had gone off in a fury, for he felt that it 
would ho most unseemly on his part to attend the execution 
of a man who had endeavoured to blow up his house. And 
thereupon Silviane had turned to Duthil, whom her caprice 
greatly worried, for he held all such loathsome spectacles in 
horror, and hod already refused to act as escort to the Princess. 
However, he was so infatuated with Silviane’s beauty, and 
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Bbe made him so many promises, that he had at last con¬ 
sented to take her. 

‘ He can’t imde'''dand people caring for amusement,’ sho 
said, speaking of the Baron. ‘ And yet this is really a thing to 
see. . . . Bnt no matter, you’ll find him at my feet again to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Uuthil smiled and responded: ‘I suppose that peace 
has been signed and ratified now that you have secured your 
engagement at the Coinodie.’ 

‘ Peace ? No ! ’ she protested. ‘ No, no. There will bo no 
peace between us until I have made my ddbut. After that, 
we’ll sec.’ 

They both laughed; and then Dutliil, by way of paying 
his court, told her how good-naturedly Dauvergne, the new 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, had adjusted 
the difficulties which had hitherto k{!pt the doors of tho 
Comedie closed upon her. A really charming man was 
Dauvorgne, the embodiment of graciousnoss, the very flower ■ 
of tho Monferrand ministry. Uis was tho velvet hand in that 
administration whoso leader had a hand of iron. 

‘ He told mo, my beauty,’ said Duthil, ‘ that a pretty girl 
was in place everywhere.’ And then as Silviane, as if 
flattered, pressed closely beside him, tho deputy added : ‘ So 
that wonderful revival of “ Polyencte,” in which you are going 
to have such a triumph, is to take place on tho day after to¬ 
morrow. We shall all go to applaud you, remember.’ 

‘ Yes, on tho evening of the day after to-morrow,’ said 
Silviane, ‘the very same day when tho wedding of tho Baron’s 
daughter will take place. There’ll bo plenty of emotion that 
day 1 ’ 

‘ All! yes, of course I ’ retorted Duthil, ‘ there’ll bo tho 
wedding of our friend Gdrard with Mademoiselle Camille to 
begin with. We shall have a cru.sh at the Madeleine in the 
morning and another at the Comddio in the evening. You 
are quite right, too; there will be several hearts throbbing in 
the Hue Godot de Mauroy.’ 

Thereupon they again became merry, and jested about tho 
Duvillard family—father, mother, lover and daughter—with 
the greatest possible ferocity and crudity of language. Then, 
all at once, Silviane exclaimed: ‘ Do you know I’m feeling 
awfully bored hero, my little Duthil. I can’t distinguish any¬ 
thing, and I should like to be quite near so as to see it all 
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plainly. You must take me over yonder, close to that 
mucbine of theirs.’ 

This request threw Duthil into consternation, particularly 
as at that same moment Bilviane perceived Massot outside 
the wine shop, and began calling and beckoning to him 
imperiously. A brief conversation then ensued between the 
young woman and the journalist: ‘ I say, Massot 1 ’ she 
called, ‘ hasn’t a deputy the right to pass the guards and take 
a lady wherever he likes ? ’ 

‘Not at all I ’ exclaimed Duthil. ‘Massot knows very 
well that a deputy ought to be the very first to bow to the 
laws.’ 

This exclamation warned Massot that Duthil did not wish 
to leave the balcony. ‘ You ought to have secured a card of 
invitation, madamo,’ said ho, in reply to Bilviane. ‘They 
would then have found you room at one of the windows of La 
Petite Roquette. Women are not allowed elsewhere. . . . But 
you mustn’t complain, you have a very good place up there.’ 

‘ But I can see nothing at all, my dear Massot.’ 

‘ Well, you will in any case see more than Princess de 
Ilarn will. Just now I came upon her carriage in the Ruodu 
Chomin Vert. The police would not allow it to come any 
nearer.’ 

This news made Bilviane merry again, whilst Duthil 
shuddered at the idea of the danger he incurred, for Eoso- 
monde would assuredly treat him to a terrible scene should 
she see him with another woman. Then, an idea occurring to 
him, ho ordered a bottle of champagne and some little cakes 
for his ‘beautiful friend,’ as ho called Bilviane. She had 
boon complaining of thirst, and was delighted with the oppor¬ 
tunity of perfecting her intoxication. When a waiter had 
managed to place a little table near her, ^in the balcony itself, 
she found things very pleasant, and indeed considered it quite 
brave to tipple and sup afresh, while w'aiting for that man to 
bo guillotined close by. 

It was impossible for Pierre and Guillaume to remain up 
there any longer. All that they heard, all that they beheld 
filled them with disgust. The boredom of waiting had turned 
all the inquisitive folks of the balcony and the adjoining room 
into customers. The waiter could hardly manage to serve the 
many glasses of beer, bottles of expensive wine, biscuits, and 
plates of cold meat which were ordered of him. And yet the 
spectators here were all bourgeois, rich gentlemen, people of 
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society! On the other hand, time has to be killed somehow 
when it hangs heavily on one’s hands; and thus there were 
bursts of laughter and paltry and horrible jests, quite a 
feverish uproar arising amidst the clouds of smoko from the 
men’s cigars. When Pierre and Guillaume passed through 
the wine shop on the ground floor they there found a similar 
crush and similar tumult, aggravated by the disorderly bti- 
haviour of the big fellows in blouses who were drinking 
draught wine at the pewter bar which shone like silver. 
There were people, too, at all the little tables, besides an in¬ 
cessant coming and going of folks who entw'ed the place for a 
‘ wet,’ by way of calming their impatience. And what folks 
they were I All the scum, all the vagabonds w'ho had been 
dragging themselves about since daybreak on the look-out for 
w'hatover chance might offer them, provided it wore not 
work I 

On the pavement outside, Pierre and Guillaume felt yet a 
greater heart pang. In the throng which the guards kept back; 
one simply found so much mire stirred up from the very depths 
of Paris life: prostitutes and criminals, the murderers of to¬ 
morrow, who came to sec how a man ought to die. Loath¬ 
some, bareheaded harlots mingled with bands of prowlers or 
ran through the crowd, howling obscene refrains. Pandits 
stood in groups chatting and quarrelling about the morci or 
less glorious manner in which certain famous guillotinis had 
died. Among these was one with respect to whom they all 
agreed, and of whom they spoke as of a great cai)tain, a hero 
whose marvellous courage was deserving of immortality. 
Then, as one passed along, one caught snatches of horrible 
phrases, particulars about the instrument of death, ignoble 
boasts, and filthy jests recking with blood. And over and 
above all else there was bestial fever, a lust for death which 
made this multitude delirious, an eagerness to see life flow 
forth fresh and ruddy beneath the knife, so that as it coursed 
over the soil they might dip their feet in it. As this execution 
W'as not an ordinary one, however, there were yet spectators 
of another kind: silent men with glowing eyes who 
came and went all alone, and who were plainly thrilled by 
their faith, intoxicated with the contagious madness which 
incites one to vengeance or martyrdom. 

Guillaume was just thinking of Victor Mathis, when ho 
fancied that he saw him standing in the front row of sight¬ 
seers whom the guards held in check. It was, indeed, he. 
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with his thin, beardless, pale, drawn face. Short as he was, 
ho had to raise himself on tip-toes in order to see anything. 
Near him was a big, red-haired girl who gesticulated; but for 
his part he never stirred or spoke. He was waiting motion- 
loss, gazing yonder with the round, ardent, fixed eyes of a 
night-bird, seeking to penetrate the darkness. At last a guard 
pushed him back in a somewhat brutal way; however, he soon 
returned to his previous position, ever patient though full of 
hatred against the executioners, wishing indeed to see all he 
could in order to increase his hate. 

Then Massot approached the brothers. This time, on see¬ 
ing I’ierre without his ca.ssock, ho did not even make a sign 
of astonishment, but gaily remarked; ‘ So you felt curious to 
see this affair. Monsieur Fromont ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I came with my brother,’ Pierre replied. ‘ But I very 
much fear that wo shan’t see much.’ 

‘ You certainly won’t if yon stay here,' rejoined Massot. 
And thereupon in his usual good-natured way—glad, moreover, 
to show what power a well-known journalist could wield—ho 
inquired: ‘ Would you like me to pa.ss you through ? The 
inspector here happens to be a friend of mine.’ 

Then, without waiting for an answer, ho stopped the 
inspector and hastily whispered to him that he had brought a 
couple of colleagues, who wanted to report the proceedings. At 
first the inspector hesitated, and seemed inclined to refuse 
Afassot’s request; but after a moment, influenced by the 
covert fear which the police always have of the press, he made 
a weary gesture of consent. 

‘ Come, quick, then,’ said Massot, turning to the brothers, 
and taking them along with him. 

A moment later, to the intense surprise of Pierre and 
Guillaume, the guards opened their railks to let them pass. 
They then found themselves in the largo open space which 
was kept clear. And on thus emerging from the tumultuous 
throng they were quite impressed by the death-like silence 
and solitude which reigned under the little plane trees. The 
night was now paling. A faint gleam of dawn was already 
falling from the sky. 

After leading his companions slantwise across the square, 
Massot stopped tlicm near the prison and resumed: ‘ I’m 
going inside; I want to see the prisoner roused and got ready. 
In the meantime, walk about here ; nobody will say anything 
to you. Besides, I’ll come back to you in a moment.’ 
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A hundred people or so, journalists and other privileged 
spectators, were scattered about the dark square. Movable 
wooden barriers—such as are set up at the doors of theatres 
when there is a press of people waiting for admission, had 
been placed on either side of the pavement running from the 
prison gate to the guillotine; and some sight-seers were 
already leaning over these barriers, in order to secure a close 
view of the condemned man as ho passed by. Others were 
walking slowly to and fro, and conversing in undertones. The 
brothers, for their part, approached the guillotine. 

It stood there under the branches of the trees, amidst the 
delicate greenery of the fresh leaves of spring. A neighbour¬ 
ing gas-lamp, whose light was turning yellow in the rising 
dawn, cast vague gleams upon it. The work of fixing it in 
position—work performed as quietly as could bo, so that 
the only sound was the occasional thud of a mallet—had just 
been finished; and the headsman’s ‘ valets ’ or assistants, in 
frock coats and tall silk hats, wore waiting and strolling about 
in a patient way. But the instrument itself how base and 
shameful it looked, squatting on the ground like some filthy 
beast, disgusted with the work it had to accomplish I What I 
those few beams lying on the ground, and those others barely 
nine feet high which rose from it, keeping the knife in position, 
constituted the machine which avenged Society, the instru¬ 
ment which gave a warning to evil-doers I Where was the 
big scaffold painted a bright red and reached by a stairway of 
ten steps, the scaffold which raised high gory arms over the 
eager multitude, so that everybody might behold the puni.sh- 
ment of the law in all its horror? The beast had now been 
felled to the ground, where it simply looked ignoble, crafty, 
and cowardly. If on the one baud there was no majesty in the 
manner in which human justice condemned a man to death at 
its assizes; on the other, there was merely horrid butchery with 
the help of the most barbarous and repulsive of mechanical 
contrivances, on the terrible day when that man was executed. 

As Pierre and Guillaume gazed at the guillotine, a feeling 
of nausea came over them. Daylight was now slowly break¬ 
ing, and the surroundings were appearing to view: first the 
square itself with its two low, grey prisons, facing one another; 
then the distant houses, the taverns, the marble workers’ esta¬ 
blishments, and the shops selling flowers and wreaths, which 
are numerous hereabouts, as the cemetery of P^re-Lachaise is 
so near. Before long one could plainly distinguish the black 
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lines of the spectators standing around in a circle, the heads 
loaning forward from windows and balconies, and the people 
wiio had climbed to the very house roofs. The prison of La 
Totito lloquclto over the way had been turned into a kind of 
tribune for guests; and mounted Gardes do Paris went slowly 
to and fro across the intervening expanse. Then, as the sky 
bi'ightoned, labour awoke throughout the district beyond the 
crowd, a district of broad, endless streets lined with factories, 
work.shops, and worlcyards. Engines began to snort, 
machinery and appliances were got ready to start once more 
on their usual tasks, and smoko already curled away from the 
forest of lofty brick chimneys which, on all sides, sprang out 
of the gloom. 

It then seemed to Guillaume that the guillotine was really 
in its right place in that district of want and toil. It stood in 
its own realm, like a terminus and a threat. Did not igno¬ 
rance, poverty, and woo lead to it ? x\nd ciach time that it was 
set up amidst those toilsome streets, was it not charged to over¬ 
awe the disinherited ones, the starvelings, who, exa.speratod by 
everlasting injustice, were always l eady for revolt ? It was not 
seen in the districts where wealth and enjoyment reigned. 
It would there have seemed purposeless, degrading, and truly 
monstrous. And it was a tragical and terrible coincidence 
that the bomb-thrower, driven mad by want, should bo guil¬ 
lotined there, in the very centre of want’s dominion. 

But daylight had come at last, for it was nearly half-past 
four. The distant noisy crowd could feel that the expected 
moment was drawing nigh. A shudder suddenly sped 
through the atmosphere. 

‘ lie’s coming,’ exclaimed little Massot, as ho came back to 
Pierre and Guillaume. ‘Ah! that Salvat is a bravo fellow 
after all.’ • 

Then ho related how the prisoner had been awakened; 
how the governor of the prison, magistrate Amadieu, the 
chaplain, and a few other persons had entered the cell where 
Balvat lay fast asleep; and then how the condemned man had 
understood the truth immediately upon opening his eyes. Ho 
Lad risen, looking pale but quite composed. And he had dressed 
himself without assistance, and had declined the nip of 
brandy and the cigarette proffered by the good-hearted chap¬ 
lain, in the same way as with a gentle but stubborn gesture lie 
had brushed the crucifix aside. Then had come the ‘ toilette ’ 
for death. With all rapidity and w’ithout a word being 
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exchanged, Salvat’s hands had been tied behind his back, his 
legs hs^ been loosely secured with a cord, and the neckband 
of his shirt had been cut away. He had smiled when the 
others exhorted him to be brave. He only feared some 
nervous weakness, and had but one desire, to die like a hero, 
to remain the martvr of the ardent faith in truth and justice 
for which he was about to perish. 

‘ They are now drawing up the death certificate in the 
register,’ continued Massot in his chattering M'ay. ‘Como 
along, come close to the barriers if you wish a good view.. . . 
I turned paler, you Imow, and trembled far more than he did. 
I don’t care a rap for anything as a rule; but, all the same, 
an execution isn’t a pleasant business. , . . You can’t ima¬ 
gine how many attempts were made to save Salvat’s life. 
Even some of the papers asked that he might be reprieved. 
But nothing succeeded, the execution was regarded as inevi¬ 
table, it seems, even by those who consider it a blunder. 
Still, they had such a touching opportunity to reprieve him, 
when his daughter, little Celine, wrote that fine letter to the 
President of the Eepuhlic, which I was the first to publish in 
the “ Globe.” Ah! that letter, it coat me a lot of running 
about!’ 

Pierre, who was already quite upset by this long wait for 
the horrible scene, felt moved to tears by Massot’s referemeo 
to Celine, lie could again see the child .standing Ixjside 
Madame Thdodoro in that bare, cold room whither her father 
would never more return. It was thence that he had set out 
on a day of desperation with his stomach empty and his brain 
on fire, and it was here that ho would end, between yonder 
beams, beneath yonder knife. 

Massot, however, was still giving particulars. The 
doctors, said ho, were furious because they feared that the 
body would not bo delivered to them immediately after the 
execution. To this Guillaume did not listen. He stood 
there with his elbows resting on the wooden barrier and his 
eyes fixed on the prison gate which still remained shut. His 
hands were quivering, and there was an expression of anguish 
on his face as if it wore he himself who was about to be 
executed. The headsman had again just left the prison. He 
was a little, insignificant looking man, and seemed annoyed, 
anxious to have done with it all. Then, among a group of 
frock-coated gentlemen, some of the spectators pointed out 
Gascogne, the chief of the detective police, who wore a cold 
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official air, and Amadieu, the investigating magistrate, who 
smiled and looked very spruce, early though the hour was. 
He had come partly because it was his duty, and partly be¬ 
cause he wished to show himself now that the curtain w’as 
about to fall on a wonderful tragedy of which he considered 
himself the author. Guillaume glanced at him, and then as 
a growing uproar rose from the distant crowd, he looked up 
for an instant, and again beheld the two grey prisons, the 
plane trees with their fresh young leaves, and the houses 
swarming with people beneath the pale blue sky, in which the 
triumphant sun was about to appear. 

‘ Look out, hero he comes! ’ 

Who had spoken ? A slight noise, that of the opening 
gate, made every heart throb. Necks were outstretched, 
eyes gazed fixedly, there was laboured breathing on all sides. 
Salvat stood on the threshold of the prison. The chaplain, 
stepping backwards, had come out in advance of him, in order 
to conceal the guillotine from his sight, but he had stopped 
short, for ho wished to see that instrument of death, make 
acquaintance with it, as it were, before he walked towards it. 
And ns he stood there, his long, aged sunken face, on which 
life’s hardships had loft their mark, seemed transformed by the 
wondrous brilliancy of his flaring, dreamy eyes. Enthusiasm 
bore him up—he was going to his death in all the splendour 
of his dream. When the executioner’s assistants drew near 
to support him ho once more refused their help, and again set 
himself in motion, advancing with short steps but as quickly 
and as straightly as the rope, hampering his legs, permitted. 

All at once Guillaume felt that Salvat’s eyes were fixed 
upon him.' Drawing nearer and nearer the condemned man 
had perceived and recognised his friend; and as he passed by, 
at a distance of no more than six or swen feet, ho smiled 
faintly and darted such a deep penetrating glance at 
Guillaume, that ever afterwards the latter felt its smart. 
But what last thought, what supremo legacy had Salvat left 
him to meditate upon, pcrliaps to put into execution ? It was 
all so poignant that Pierre feared some involuntary call 
on his brother’s part; and so he laid his hand upon his arm 
to quiet him. 

‘ Long live Anarchy 1 ’ 

It was Salvat who had raised this cry. But in the deep 
silence his hasl^, altered voice seemed to break. The few 
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wbo were near at hand had turned very pale; the distant 
crowd seemed bereft of life. The horse of one of the Gardes 
de Paris was alone heard snorting in the centre of the space 
which had been kept clear. 

Then came a loathsome scramble, a scene of nameless 
brutality and ignominy. The headsman’s helps rushed 
upon Salvat as he came up slowly with brow erect. Two of them 
seized him by the head, but finding little hair there, could 
only lower it by tugging at his neck. Next two others 
grasped him by the legs and flung him violently upon a 
plank which tilted over and rolled forward. Then, by dint of 
pushing and tugging, the head was got into the ‘ lunette,’ 
the upper part of which fell in such wise that the neck was 
fixed as in a ship’s port-hole—and all this was accomplished 
amidst such confusion and with such savagery that one 
might have thought that head some cumbrous thing which 
it was necessary to get rid of with the greatest speed. But 
the knife fell with a dull, heavy, forcible thud, and two long ■ 
jets of blood spurted from the severed arteries, while the dead 
man’s feet moved convulsively. Nothing else could be seen. 
The executioner rubbed his hands in a mechanical way, and 
an assistant took tho severed blood-streaming head from the 
little basket into which it had fallen and placed it in the largo 
basket into which the body had already been turned. 

Ah 1 that dull, that heavy thud of the knife 1 It seemed 
to Guillaume that he had heard it echoing far away all over 
that district of want and toil, even in the squalid rooms whore 
thousands of workmen were at that moment rising to perform 
their day’s hard task 1 And there tho echo of that thud 
acquired formidable significance; it spoke of man’s exaspera¬ 
tion with injustice, of zeal for martyrdom, and of the dolorous 
hope that the blood then spilt might hasten the victory of the 
disinherited. 

Pierre, for his part, at the sight of that loathsome butchery, 
the abject cut-throat work of that killing machine, had 
suddenly felt his chilling shudder become more violent; for 
before him arose a vision of another corpse, that of tho fair, 
pretty child ripped open by a bomb and stretched yonder, 
at the entrance of the Duvillard mansion. Blood stroamod 
from her delicate flesh, just as it hud streamed from that 
decapitated neck. It was blood paying for blood; it was like 
payment for mankind’s debt of wretchedness, for which 
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paymcnii is everlastingly being made, without man ever being 
able to free himself from suffering. 

Above the square and the crowd all was stiU silent in the 
clear sky. How long had the abomination lasted? An 
eternity, perhaps, compressed into two or three minutes. 
And now came an awakening; the spectators emerged from 
their nightmare with quivering hands, livid faces, and eyes 
expressive of compassion, disgust, and fear. 

‘ That makes another one. I’ve now seen four executions,’ 
said Massot, who felt ill at ease. ‘ After all, I prefer to report 
weddings. Let us go off, I have all I want for my article.’ 

Gixillaume and Pierre followed him mechanically across 
the square, and again reached the corner of the Eue Merlin. 
And here they found little Victor Mathis with flaming eyes 
and white face, still standing in silence on the spot where 
they had left him. He could have seen nothing distinctly; 
but the thud of the knife was still echoing in his brain. A 
policeman at last gave him a push, and told him to move on. 
At this ho looked the policeman in the face, stirred by 
sudden rage and ready to strangle him. Then, however, he 
quietly walked away, ascending the Eue de la Eoquette, atop 
of which the lofty foliage of Pere-Lachaise coiUd be seen, 
beneath the rising sun. 

The brothers meantime fell upon a scene of explanations, 
which they heard without wishing to do so. Now that the 
sight was over the Princess do Harn arrived, and she was the 
more furious as at the door of the wine shop she could see 
her now friend Duthil accompanying a woman. 

‘ 1 say 1 ’ she exclaimed, ‘ you are nice, you are, to have 
left me in the lurch like this! It was impossible for my 
carriage to get near, so I’ve had to come on foot through 
all those horrid people who have been jostling and insulting 
me.’ 

Thereupon Duthil, with all promptitude, introduced 
Silviane to her, adding, in an aside, that he had taken a 
friend’s place as the actress’s escort. And then Eosemonde, 
who greatly wished to know Silviane, calmed down as if by 
enchantment, and put on her most engaging W’ays. ‘ It would 
have delighted me, madame,’ said she, ‘ to have seen this 
sight in me company of an artiste of your merit, one whom 
I admire so much, though I have never before had an oppor¬ 
tunity of telling her so.’ 

‘ Well, dear me, madame,’ replied Silviane, ‘ you haven’t 
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and all that I could see wore a few men pushing another one 
about. ... It really isn’t worth the trouble of coming.’ 

‘ Well, now that we have become acquainted, madaine,’ 
said the Princess, ‘ I really hope that you will allow me to bo 
your friend.’ 

‘ Certainly, madame, my friend; and I shall bo flattered 
and delighted to be yours.’ 

Standing there, hand in hand, they smiled at ono another. 
Silviane was very drunk, but her virginal expression had re¬ 
turned to her face; whilst Rosemonde seemed feverish with 
vicious curiosity. Duthil, whom the scene amused, now liad 
but ono thought, that of sooing Silviano homo ; so, calling to 
Massot who was approaching, lie asked him where he should 
find a cab-rank. Rosemonde, however, at onco ott'ered her 
carriage, which was waiting in an adjacent street. Sho 
would sot the actress doTO at her door, said she, and the 
deputy at his; and such was her persistence in tho matter, 
that Duthil, greatly vexed, was obliged to accept her offer. 

‘ Well, then, till to-morrow at the Madeleine,’ said Massot 
again quite sprightly, as be shook hands with the Princess. 

‘Yes, till to-morrow, at tho Madeleine and tho Coinedie.’ 

‘ Ah ! yes, of course I ’ ho repeated, taking Silviane’s hand, 
which he kissed. ‘ Tho Madeleine in tho morning and tho 
Comddie in tho evening. . . . We shall all bo there to ap¬ 
plaud you.’ 

‘ Yes, I expect you to do so,’ said Silviano. ‘ Till to¬ 
morrow then! ’ 

‘ Till to-morrow I ’ 

Tho crowd was now wearily dispersing, to all appearance 
disappointed and ill at case. A few enthusiasts alone lingered 
in order to witness tho departure of the van in which Salvat’s 
corpse would soon be removed ; while bands of prowlers and 
harlots, looking very wan in the daylight, wdiisthul or called to 
one another with some last filthy expression before returning 
to their dens. The headsman’s assistants were hastily taking 
down the guillotine, and the square would soon bo quite 
clear. 

Pierre for his part wished to lead his brother away. Since 
the fall of the knifo, Guillaume had remained as if stunned, 
without once opening his lips. In vain had Pierre tried to 
rouse him by pointing to the shutters of Mego’s flat, which 
still remain^ closed, whereas every other window of the lofty 
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house was wide open. Although the Socialist deputy hated 
the Anarchists, those shutters Avere doubtless closed _as a 
protest against capital punisliment. Whilst the multitude 
had been rushing to that frightful spectacle, M^ge, still in bed, 
Avith his face turned to the Avail, had probably been drearning 
of how he would some day compel mankind to be happy 
beneath the rigid laws of Collectivism. Affectionate father 
as he was, the recent death of one of his children had quite 
upset his private life. His cough, too, had become a very bad 
one; but he ardently Avished to live, for as soon as that new 
Monferrand ministry should have fallen beneath the interpel¬ 
lation which he already contemplated, his own turn would 
surely come; he would take the reins of power in hand, 
abolish the guillotine, and decree justice and perfect felicity. 

‘ Do you see, Guillaume,’ Pierre gently repeated. ‘M£‘ge 
hasn’t opened his windows. He’s a good follow, after all; 
although our friends Ikchc and Morin dislike him.’ Then, 
as his brother still refrained from answering, Pierre added, 
‘ Come, let us go, we must get back home.’ 

They both turned into the Hue do la Folie llegnault, and 
reached the outer Boulevards by way of the Rue du Cherain 
Vert. All the toilers of the district wore now at work. In the 
long streets edged with low buildings, workshops and factories, 
one heard engines snorting and machinery rumbling, while, 
up above, the smoke from the lofty chimneys was assuming 
a rosy hue in the sunrise. Afterwards, when the brothers 
reach(!d the Boulevard de Mcnilmontant and the Boule\'ard 
do Belleville, which they folloAved in turn at a leisurely pace, 
they Avitnessed the groat rush of the working classes into 
central Paris. The stream poured forth from every side; 
from all the wretched streets of the faubourgs there was an 
endless exodus of toilers, who having risen at dawn, were now 
hurrying, in the sharp morning air, to their daily labour. 
Some Avoro short jackets and others blouses; some were in 
velveteen trousers, others in linen overalls. Their thick shoes 
made their tramp a heavy one; their hanging hands were 
often deformed by work. And they seemed half asleep, not a 
smile Avas to be seen on any of those wan, weary faces turned 
yonder towaixls the everlasting task—the task which was 
begun afresh each day, and which—'twas their only chance— 
they hoped to be able to take up for ever and ever. There 
was no end to that drove of toilers, that army of various 
callings, that human flesh fated to manual labour, upon which 
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Paris proya in order that she may live in luxury and enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Then the procession continued across the Boulevard de la 
Villette, the Boulevard de la Chapclle, and the Boulevard 
de Eocheehouart, where one reached the height of Mont¬ 
martre. More and more workmen were ever coming down 
from their bare cold rooms and plunging into the huge city 
whence, tired out, they would that evening merely bring back 
the bread of rancour. And now, too, came a stream of work- 
girls, some of them in bright skirts, some glancing at tho 
passers-by; girls whose wages were so paltry, so insufficient, 
that now and again pretty ones among them never more 
turned their faces homewards, whilst tho ugly ones wasted 
away, condemned to mere bread and water. A little later, 
moreover, came the employ6s, tho clerks, the counter-jumpers, 
the whole world of frock-coated penury—‘ gentlemen ’ who 
devoured a roll as they hastened onward, worried tho while by 
the dread of being unable to pay their rent, or by the problem of 
providing food for wife and children until tho end of tho 
month should come.* And now the sun was fast ascending 
on the horizon, the whole army of ants was out and about, and 
tho toilsome day had begun with its ceaseless display of 
courage, energy, and suffering. 

Never before had it been so plainly manifest to Pierre that 
work was a necessity, that it liealed and saved. On tho 
occasion of his visit to the Grandidier works, and later still, 
when he himself had felt the need of occupation, there h.ad 
come to him the thought that work was really the world’.s 
law. And after that hateful night, after that spilling of 
blood, after the slaughter of that toiler maddened by his 
dreams, there was consolation and hope in seeing tho sun rise 
once more, and everlasting labour take up its wonted task. 
However hard it might prove, however unjustly it might bo 
lotted out, was it not work which would some day bring both 
justice and happiness to tho world ? 

All at once, as the brothers wore climbing the steep hill¬ 
side towards Guillaume’s house, they perceived before and 
above them the basilica of the Sacred Heart rising majestic¬ 
ally and triumphantly to the sky. This was no sublunar 
apparition, no dreamy vision of Domination standing face to 
face with nocturnal Paris. The sun now clothed the edifice 

’ In Paris nearly all clerks and ghop-assistants receive monthly 
salaries; while most workmen are paid once a fortnight.— Trans. 
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^vith splendour, it looked golden and proud and victorious, 
flaring with immortal glory. 

Tlien Guillaume, still silent, still feeling Salvat’s last 
glance upon him, seemed to come to some sudden and final 
decision. He looked at the basilica with glowing eyes, and 
pronounced sentence upon it. 


II 

IN VANITY PATH 

The wedding was to take place at noon, and for half an hour 
already guests had been pouring into the magnificently 
decorated church, which was leafy with evergreens and balmy 
with the scent of flowers. The high altar in the rear glowed 
with countless candles, and through the great doorway which 
was wide open one could see the peristyle decked with shrubs, 
the steps covered with a broad carpet, and the inquisitive crowd 
assembled on the square and oven along the Rue Royale, 
under the bright sun. 

After finding three more chairs for some ladies who had 
arrived rather late, Duthil remarked to Massot, who was 
jotting down names in his note-book: ‘ Well, if any more 
come, they will have to remain standing.’ 

‘ Who were those three ? ’ the journalist inquired. 

‘ The Duchess do Boisomont and her two daughters.’ 

* Indeed! All the titled people of France, as well as all the 
financiers and politicians, are here 1 It’s something more even 
than a swell Parisian wedding.’ 

As a matter of fact all the sphere# of * society ’ were 
gathered together there, and some at first seemed rather em¬ 
barrassed at finding themselves beside others. Whilst 
Duvillard's name attracted all the princes of finance and 
politicians in power, Madame de Quinsac and her son were 
supported by the highest of the French aristocracy. The 
mere names of the witnesses sufficed to indicate what an 
extraordinary medley there was. On Gdrard’s side these 
witnesses were his uncle General deBozonnet and the Marquis 
de Morigny; whilst on Camille’s they were the great banker 
Louvard, and Monferrand, the President of the Council and 
Minister of Finances. The quiet bravado which the latter 
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flisplayed in thus supporting the bride after being coniproniised 
in her father’s financial intrigues, imparted a piquant touch of 
impudence to his triumph. And public curiosity was further 
stimulated by the circumstance that the nuptial blessing was 
to be given by Monscigncur Martha, Bishop of Perscpolis, tho 
Pope’s political agent in Franco, and the apostle of tlio 
endeavours to W'in the llepublio over to the Church by pre¬ 
tending to ‘ rally ’ to it. 

‘ But, I was mistaken,’ now resumed Massot with a sneer. 
‘ I said a really Parisian wedding, did I not ? But in point of 
fact this wedding is a symbol. It’s the apotheosis of the 
bourgeoisie, my dear fellow—the old nobility sacrificing ono 
of its sons on the altar of the golden calf in order that the 
Divinity and the gendarmes, being tho masters of Franco once 
more, may rid us of those scoundrelly Bocialists ! ’ 

Then, again correcting himself, he added: ‘ But I was 
forgetting. There are no more Socialists. Their head was 
cut off the other morning.’ 

Duthil found this very funny. Then in a confidential way 
he remarked : ‘ You know' that tho marriage wasn’t settled 
without a good deal of difficulty. . . . Have you read Bagnier’s 
ignoble article this morning ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes; but I knew it all before, everybody knew it.’ 

Then in an undertone, understanding ono another’s 
slightest allusion, they W'ent on chatting. It was only amidst 
a flood of tears and after a despairing struggle that JJaroncss 
Duvillard had consented to let her lover marry her daughter. 
And in doing so she had yielded to the sole desire of seeing 
Gerard rich and happy. She still regarded Camille with ail 
the hatred of a defeated rival. Then, an equally painful 
contest had taken place at Madame de Quinsac’s. The 
Countess had only overcome her revolt and consented to tho 
marriage in order to save her son from tho dangers which 
had threatened him since childhood; and tho Marquis do 
Morigny had been so affected by her maternal abnegation, 
that in spite of all his anger he had resignedly agreed to bo 
a witness; thus making a supreme sacrifice, that of his 
conscience, to tho woman whom he had ever loved. And it 
was this frightful story that Sagnier—using transparent nick¬ 
names—had related in the ‘ Voix du Peuplo ’ that morning. 
He had even contrived to make it more horrid than it really 
was ; for, as usual, he was badly informed, and he was 
naturally inclined to falsehood and invention, as by sending an 
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ever thicker and more poisSnous torrent from his sewer, he 
might, day by day, increase his paper’s sales. Since 
Mouterrand’s victory had compelled him to leave the African 
Kailways scandal on one side, he had fallen back on scandals 
in private life, stripping whole families bare and pelting them 
with nitid. 

All at once Duthil and Massot were approached by 
Chaigneux, ^Yho, with his shabby frock coat badly buttoned, 
wore both a melancholy and busy air. ‘Well, Monsieur 
Massot,’ said he, ‘ what about your article on Silviane ? Is it 
settled ? Will it go in •* ’ 

As Chaigneux was always for sale, always ready to 
serve as a valet, it had occurred to Duvillard to make use of 
him to ensure Silviane’s success at the Comddio. Ho had 
handed this sorry deputy over to the young woman, who 
entrusted him with all manner of dirty work, and sent him 
scouring Paris in search of applauders and advertisements. 
His eldest daughter was not yet married, and never had his 
four womcn-folk weighed more heavily on his hands. His 
life had become a perfect hell; they had ended by beating 
him if ho did not bring a thousand-franc note home on the 
first day of ev('ry month. 

‘ My article ! ’ Massot replied; ‘ no, it surely won’t go in, 
my dear deputy. l''ons6guc says tliat it’s written in too 
laudatory a stylo for the “ Globe.” He asked me if I were 
having a joke with the paper.’ 

Chaigneux became livid. The article in question was 
one written in advance, from the society point of view, on the 
success which Silviane would achieve in ‘Polyeucte,’ that 
evening, at the Comedio. The journalist, in the hope of 
pleasing her, had even shown her his ‘ copy ’; and she, 
quite delighted, now relied upon finding 4he article in print 
in the most sober and solemn organ of the Parisian press. 

‘ Good heavens 1 what will become of us ? ’ murmured the 
wretched Chaigneux. ‘It’s absolutely necessary that the 
article should go in.’ 

‘ Well, I’m quite agreeable. But speak to the governor 
yourself. He’s standing yonder between Vignon and Dau- 
vergue, the Minister of Public Instruction.’ 

‘ Yes, I certainly will speak to him—but not here. By- 
and-bye in the sacristy, during the procession. And I must 
also try to speak to Dauvergne, for our Silviane particularly 
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wants him to be in the niinisterial box this evening, 
^lonfcrrand will bo there ; he promised Duvilla*d so.’ 

Ma.ssot began to laugh, repeating the expression which 
Ijad circulated through Paris directly after tlie actress’s 
engagement: ‘ The Silviaiic niinistiy. . . . Well, Dauverguo 
(’(wtaiuly owes that much to his godmother I ’ said he. 

Just then the little Princess do liarn, coming up like a 
gust of wind, broke in upon tho throe men. ‘ Pvo no scat, you 
know 1 ’ she cried. 

Duthil fancied that it was a quc.stion of finding her a 
well-placed chair in tho church. ‘ You mustn’t count on 
me,' he answered. ‘I’ve just had no end of trouble in 
stowing tho Duchess do Jloisemont away with her two 
daughters.’ 

‘Oh, but I’m talking of this evening’s performance. 
Come, my dear Duthil, you really must lind me a little 
corner in somebody’s box. I shall die, i know I shall, if 
I can’t applaud our delicious, our incomparable friend! ’ ' 

Ever since setting Bilviano, down at her door on the 
previous day Bosemondo had been overflowing with admira¬ 
tion for lier. 

‘ Oh ! you won’t find a single remaining seat, madame,’ 
declared Chaignoux, putting on an air of importanco. ‘ IVo 
have distributed everything. I have just been otl'crcd three 
hundred francs for a stall.’ 

‘ That’s true, there has been a fight even for tho bracket 
scats, however badly they might bo placed,’ Duthil lesumed. 
‘ I am very sorry, but you must not count on mo. . . . Duvil- 
lard is the only person who might take you in his box. Ho 
told me that ho would rc.servo mo a seat there. And so far, 
I think, there are only three of us, including his son. . . 
Ask Hyacinthe by-and-bye to procure you an invitiition.’ 

Ro.scraonde, whom Hyacinthe had so gre atly bored that 
she had given him his dismi.ssal, f it the irony of Dutbil’s 
suggestion. Nevertheless, she exclaimed with an air of 
delight: ‘ Ah, yes 1 Hyacinthe can’t refuse me that. Thanks 
for your information, my dear Duthil. You are very nice, 
you are; for you settle things gaily even when they are 
rather sad. . . . And don’t forget, mind, that you have 
promised to teach me politics. Ah! politics, my dear 
fellow, I feel that nothing will ever impassion me as politics 
dot’ 
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Then she left them, hustled several people, and in spite 
of the crush ended by installing' herself in the front row. 

‘ Ah t what a crank sho is ! ’ muttered Massot with an air 
of amusement. 

Then as (lhaignoux darted towards magistrate Amadieu 
to ask him in tlio most obsequious way if he had received his 
ticket, the journalist said to Duthil in a whisper: ‘ By the 
way, my d(>ar friend, is it true that JJuvillard is going to 
launch his famous scheme for a Trans-Saharian Kailway? 
It Avould bo a gigantic enterprise, a question of hundreds and 
hundreds of millions this time. . . . At the “ Globe” office 
yesterday evening, Fonsegue shrugged his shoulders and said 
it was madness, and would never come off! ’ 

Duthil winked, and in a jesting way replied : ‘It’s as 
good as done, my d(!ar boy. Fonsegue will bo kissing the 
governor’s feet before another forty-eight hours are over.’ 

Then ho gaily gave the other to understand that golden 
manna would presently be raining down on the press, and all 
faithful friends and willing helpers. Birds shako their 
feathers when the storm is over: and ho, Duthil, was as 
si)ruco and lively, as joyous at the prospect of tho presents 
ho now expected, as if there had never been any African 
Railways scandal to upset him and make him turn pale with 
fright. 

‘ Tho douce! ’ muttered Massot, who had become serious. 
‘ So this affair hero is more than a triumph ; it’s tho promise 
of yet another harvest. Well, I’m no longer surprised at tho 
crush of people.’ 

At this moment tho organs suddenly burst into a glorious 
hymn of greeting. The marriage procession w’as entering tho 
church. A loud clamour had gone up from Ijjio crowd, which 
spread over thcj roadAvay of the Rue Royalo and impeded the 
traffic there, while the cort&ge pompously ascended the steps 
in the bright sunshine. And it was now entering the edifice 
and advancing beneath the lofty, re-echoing vaults towards 
tho high altar which flared with candles, whilst on either 
hand crowded tho congregation, tho men on the right and tho 
women on tho loft. They had all risen and stood thcro 
smiling, with nooks outstretched and eyes glowing with 
curiosity. 

First, in tho rear of the magnificent beadle, came Camille, 
leaning on tho arm of her father, Baron Duvillard, who wore 
a proud expression befitting a day of victory. Veiled with 
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superb fohit d'Alenqon falling from her diadem of orange 
blossom, gowned in pleated silk muslin over an underskirt of 
white satin, the bride looked so extremely happy, so radiant at 
having conquered, that sho seemed almost pretty. Moreover, 
elie held herself so upright that one could scarcely detect that 
her left shoulder was higher than her right. 

Next came Gerard, giving his arm to his mother, tho 
Countess de Quinsac ; ho looking very handsome and courtly, 
as was proper, and she displaying impassive dignity in her 
gown of peacock-blue silk embroidered with gold and steel 
heads. But it was particularly Eve whom people wish(!d to 
see, and every neck was craned forward when she appeared on 
the arm of General Bo/.onuct, the bridegroom’s first witness 
and nearest male relative. Hho was gowned in ‘ old rose ’ 
laifctas trimmed with Valenciennes of priceless value, and 
never had sho looked younger, more deliciously fair. Yet her 
eyes betrayed her emotion, though she strove to smile; and 
her languid grace bespoke her widowhood, her compassionafo 
surrender of the man sho loved. Monferrand, the Marquis d(3 
Morigny, and banker Louvard, the three other witnesses, 
followed the Baroness and General Bozonnet, each giving 
his arm to some lady of the family. A considerable sensation 
was caused by tho appearance of Monferrand, who seemed on 
first-rate terms with himself, and jested familiarly with the 
lady he accompanied, a little brunette witli a giddy air. 
Anotherwho was noticwl in tho solemn, interminable jiroccssion 
was the bride’s eccentric brother Ilyaciuthc, whose dress coat, 
was of a cut never previously seen, with its tails broadly and 
symmetrically pleated. 

When the affianced pair had taken their places before tho 
prayer-stools awaiting them, and the members of both families 
and tho witnesses had installed themselves in tho rear in largo 
armchairs, all gilding and red velvet, the ceremony was per¬ 
formed with extraordinary pomp. Tho cure of the Madeleino 
officiated in person; and vocalists fi’oni the Grand Opera rein¬ 
forced tho choir, which chanted the high mass to tho accora- 
panynent of the organs, whence came a continuous hymn of 
glory. All possible luxury and magnificemee were displayed, 
as if to turn this wedding into some public festivity, a great 
victory, an event marking tho apogee of a class. Even the 
impudent bravado attaching to tho loathsome private drama 
which lay behind it all, and which was knoAvn to everybody, 
ttuded a touch of abominable grandeur to the ceremony. But 
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the truculent spirit of superiority and domination which cha¬ 
racterised the proceedings became most manifest when Mon- 
seigneur Martha appeared in surplice and stole to pronounce 
the blessing. Tall of stature, fresh of face, and faintly smiling, 
he had his wonted air of amiable sovereignty, and it was 
with august unction that he pronounced the sacramental 
words, like some pontiff well pleased at reconciling the two 
great empires whoso heirs ho united. His address to the 
newly-married couple was awaited with curiosity. It proved 
really marvellous—he himself triumphed in it. Was it not in 
that same church that he had baptized the bride’s mother, 
that blonde Eve, who was still so beautiful, that Jew'oss whom 
he himself had converted to the Catholic faith amidst the 
tears of emotion shed by all Paris society ? Was it not there 
also that ho had dolivercsl his three famous addresses on the 
Now Spirit, whence dated, to his thinking, the rout of science, 
the awakening of Christian spirituality, and that policy of 
rallying to the Republic which was to lead to its conquest ? 

So it was assuredly allowable for him to indulge in some 
delicate allusions, by way of congratulating himself on his 
work, now that ho was marrying a })oor scion of the old aris¬ 
tocracy to the five millions of that boiuyaoisc heiress, in 
whose person triumphed the class which had won tho victory 
in 1789, and was now master of the land. The fourth estate-, 
the duped, robbed people alone had no place in those festivities. 
But by uniting tho affianced pair before him in the bonds of 
wedlock, Monsoigneur Martha sealed tho now alliance, gave 
effect to tho Pope’s own policy, that steal thy effort of Jesuitical 
Opportunism which would take democracy, power, and wealth 
to wife, in order to subdiio and control thorn. When tho pre¬ 
late reached his peroration he turned towards Monferrand, 
who s;it there smiling; and it was he, the Sinister whom he 
seemed to be addressing, while he expressed the hope that tho 
newly-married pair would ever lead a truly Christian life of 
humility and obedience in all fear of God, of whoso iron hand 
he spoke as if it wore that of some gendarme charged with main¬ 
taining the peace of the world. Everybody was aware that 
there was some diplomatic understanding between the 
Bishop and tho Minister, some secret pact or other whereby 
both satisfied their passion for authority, their craving to in¬ 
sinuate themselves into everything and reign supreme; and 
thus when the spectators saw Monferrand smiling in his 
somewhat sly, jovial way, they also exchanged smiles. 
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‘ Ah I ’ muttered Massot, who had remained near Duthil, 
‘how amused old Justus Stcinberger would be, if ho were 
hero to sec his grand>daughtor marrjiug the last of the 
Quinsacs 1 ’ 

‘ But these marriages are quite the thing, quite the 
fashion, my dear fellow,’ the deputy replied. ‘ 'J’he Jews and 
the Christians, the bourgeois and the nobles, do quite right to 
come to an understanding, so as to found a now aristocracy. 
An aristocracy is needed, you know, for otherwise wo should 
be swept away by the masses.’ 

None the less Massot continued sneering at the idea of 
what a grimace Justus Steinberger would have made if he 
had heard Monseigneur Martha. It was rumoured in Paris 
that although the old Jew banker had ceased all intercourse 
with his daughter I'lvo since her conversion, ho took a kc^en 
interest in everything she was reported to do or say, ns if ho 
were more than ever convinced that she would prove an 
avenging and dissolving agent among tho.se Chi-istians, whoso 
destruction was asserted to be the dn^am of his race. If ho 
had failed in his hope of overcoming Duvillard by giving h(;r 
to him as a wife, he doubtless now consoled himself with 
thinking of the extraordinary fortune to which his blond had 
attained, by mingling with that of the harsh, old-time masters 
of his race, to whoso corruption it gave a finishing touch. 
Therein perhaps lay that final Jewish conquest of the Avorld, 
of w'hich people sometimes talked. 

A last triumphal strain from the organs brought the 
ceremony to an end; whereupon the two families and the 
witnesses passed into the sacristy, where the acts wore signed. 
And forthwith the great congratulatory procession com¬ 
menced. 

The bride and bridegroom at last stood side by side in I’.e 
lofty but rather dim room, panelled with oak. How radiuiit 
with delight was Camille at the thought that it was all over, 
that she had triumphed and married that handsome man of 
high lineage, after wresting him with so much difficulty from 
one and all, her mother especially 1 Bhe seemed to have grown 
taller. Deformed, swarthy, and ugly though she was, she 
drew herself up exultingly, whilst scores and scores of women, 
friends or acquaintances, scrambled and rushed upon her, 
pressing her hands or kissing her, and addressing her in 
words of ecstasy. G6rard, who rose both head and shoulders 
above his bride, and looked all the nobler and stronger beside 
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one of such puny figure, shook hands and smiled like some 
Prince Charming, who good-naturedly allowed himself to be 
loved. McanwMe, the relatives of the newly-wedded pair, 
though they were drawn up in one line, formed two distinct 
groups past which the crowd pushed and surged with 
arms outstretched. Duvillard received the congratulations 
offered him, as if ho were some king well pleased with his 
people ; whilst Eve, with a supreme effort, put on an enchant¬ 
ing mien, and answered one and all with scarcely a sign of 
the sobs which she was forcing back. Then, on the other 
side of the bridal pair, Madame de Quinsac stood between 
General de Bozonnet and the Marquis de Morigny. Very 
dignified, in fact almost liaughty, she acknowledgedmost of the 
salutations addressed to her with a mere nod, only giving her 
little withered hand to those people with whom she was well 
acquainted. A sea of strange countenances encompassed 
her, and now and again when some particularly murky wave 
rolled by, a wave of men whose faces iiospoke all the crimes of 
moncy-inongoring, she and the Marquis exchanged glances of 
deep sadness. This tide continued sweeping by for nearly 
half an hour ; and such was the number of those who wanted 
to shako hands with the bridal pair and their relatives, that 
the latter soon felt their arms ache. 

Meantime, some folks lingered in the sacristy; littlo 
groups collected, and gay clnittor rang out. Monferrand was 
immediately surrounded. Massot pointed out to Duthil how 
eagerly Public Prosecutor Lehmann rushed upon tho 
Minister to pay him court. They were immediately joined by 
investigating magistrate Amadicu. And even M. de Larom- 
bifirc, the judge, approached Monferrand, although he hated 
the Kopublic, and was an intimate friend of the Quinsacs. 
But then obedience and obsequiousness were necessary on 
tho part of tho magistracy, for it was dependent on those in 
power, who alone could give advancement, and appoint oven 
as they dismissed. As for Lehmann, it was alleged that he 
had rendered assistance to Monferrand by spiriting away 
certain documents connected with the African Eailways 
affair; whilst with regard to tho smiling and extremely 
Parisian Amadieu, was it not to him that the government was 
indebted for Salvat’s head ? 

‘You know,’ muttered Massot, ‘they’ve all come to be 
thanked for guillotining that man yesterday. Monferrand 
owes that wretched fellow a line taper; for in the first place 
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his bomb prolonged the life of the Barroux ministry, and 
later on it made Monferrand prime minister, as a strong-handed 
man was particularly needed to strangle Anarchism. What 
a contest, eh ? Monferrand on one side and Salvat on tlio 
other. It was all bound to end in a head being cut off; 
one was wanted. ... Ah! just listen, they are talking of 
it.’ 

This was true. As the three functionaries of the law 
drew near to pay their respects to the all-powerful Minister, 
they were questioned by lady friends whose curiosity had been 
roused by what they had read in the newspapers. Thereupon 
Amadieu, whom duty had taken to the execution, and who 
was proud of his own importance, and determined to destroy 
what he called ‘ the legend of Salvat’s heroic death,’ declared 
that the scoundrel had shown no true courage at all. llis 
pride alone had kept him on his feet. Fright had so shaken 
and choked him that he had virtually been dead before the 
fall of the knife. ' 

‘ Ah ! that’s true 1 ’ cried Duthil. ‘ I was there myself.’ 

Massot, however, pulled him by the arm, quite indignant 
at such an assertion, although as a rule he cared a rap for 
nothing. ‘ You couldn’t see anything, my dear fellow,’ said 
he, ‘ Salvat died very bravely. It’s really stupid to continue 
throwing mud at that poor devil even when he’s dead.’ 

How’cver, the idea that Salvat had died like a coward was 
too pleasing a one to be rejected. It was, so to say, a last 
sacrifice deposited at Monferrand’s feet with the object of pro¬ 
pitiating him. He still smiled in his peaceful way, like a 
good-natured man who is stem only when necessity requires 
it. And he showed great amiability towards the three 
judicial functionaries, and thairked them for the bravery with 
W’hich they had accomplished their painful duty to the very 
end. On the previous day, after the execution, he had 
obtained a formidable majority in the Chamber on a some¬ 
what delicate matter of policy. Order reigned, said he, and 
all was for the very best in France. Then, on seeing Vignon 
—who like a cool gamester had made a point of attending 
the wedding in order to show people that he was superior to 
fortune—the Minister detained him, and made much of him, 
partly as a matter of tactics, for in spite of everything ho 
could not help fearing that the future might belong to that 
young fellow, who showed himself so intelligent and cautious. 
When a mutual friend informed them that Barroux’ health 
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was now so bad that the doctors had given him up as lost, 
they both began to express their compassion. Poor 
Parroux 1 he had never recovered from that vote of the 
Chamber which had overthrown him. He had been sinking 
from day to day, stricken in the heart by his country’s 
ingratitude, dyi ^ of that abominable charge of money- 
mongering arc thieving; he who was so upright and so 
loyal, who had devoted his whole life to the Eepublic I But 
then, as Monferrand repeated, one should never confess. The 
public can’t understand such a thing. 

At this moment Duvillard, in some degree relinquishing 
his paternal duties, came to join the others, and the Minister 
tlion had to share the honours of triumph with him. For 
was not this banker the master ? Was he not money per 
sonified - money, which is the only stable, everlasting force, 
far above all ephemeral tenure of power, such as attaches to 
those ministerial portfolios which pass so rapidly from hand 
to hand ? Monferrand reigned, but he would pass away, and 
a like fate would some day fall on Vignon, who had already 
had a warning that one could not govern unless the millions 
of the financial world were on one’s side. So was not the 
only real triumpher himself, the Baron—he who laid out 
five millions of francs on buying a scion of the aristocracy 
for his daughter, he who was the personification of the 
sovereign bourgeoisie, who controlled public fortune, and was 
determined to part with nothing, even were he attacked with 
bombs ? All these festivities really centred in himself, he 
alone sat down to the banquet, leaving merely the crumbs 
from his table to the lowly, those wretched toilers who had 
been so cleverly duped at the time of the Eevolution. 

That African Eailways affair was already but so much 
ancient history, buried, spirited away bj a parliamentary 
commission. All who had been compromised in it, the 
Duthils, the Chaigneux, the Fons^gues and others, could 
now laugh merrily. They had been delivered from their 
nightmare by Monferrand’s strong fist, and raised by 
Duviliard’s triumph. Even Sagnier’s ignoble article and 
miry revelations in the ‘ Voix du Peuple ’ were of no real 
account, and could be treated with a shrug of the shoulders, 
for the public had been so saturated with denunciation and 
slander that it was now utterly weary of all noisy scandal. 
The only thin^ which aroused interest was the rumour that 
Bnvillard’s big affair of the Trans-Saharian Bailway was 
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soon to be launched, that millions of money would be 
handled, and that some of them would rain down upon 
faithful friends. 

Whilst Duvillard was conversing in a friendly way with 
Moiiferrand and Dauvorgne, the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, who had joined them, Massot enVh^^ ‘‘ered Fons^gue, 
his editor, and said to him in an undertone‘1 ‘ Duthil has 
just assured me that the Trans-Saharian business is ready, 
and that they mean to chance it with the Chamber, They 
declare that they are certain of success.’ 

Fonsegue, however, was sceptical on the point. ‘ It’s im¬ 
possible,’ said he, ‘ they surely won’t dare to begin again so 
soon.’ 

Although he spoke in this fashion the news had made him 
grave. Ho had lately had such a terrible fright through his 
imprudence in the African Hailways affair, that he had vowed 
he would take every precaution in future. Still this did not 
mean that he would refuse to participate in matters of business. 
The beat course was to wait and study them, and then secure 
a share in all that seemed profitable. In the present instance 
ho felt somewhat worried. However, whilst he stood there 
watching the group around Duvillard and the two ministers, 
he suddenly perceived Ohaignoux, who, flitting hither and 
thither, was still beating up applauders for that evening’s 
performance. He sang Bilvianc’s praises in every key, 
predicted a most tremendous success, and did his very best to 
stimulate curiosity. At last he approached Dauvergno, and 
with his long figure bent double, exclaimed: ‘ My dear 
Minister, I have a particular request to make to you on the 
part of a very charming person, whose victory will not be 
complete this evening if you do not condescend to favour 
her with your vote.’ 

Dauvergne, a tall, fair, good-looking man, whose blue eyes 
smiled behind his glasses, listened to Chaigneux with an affable 
air. He was proving a great success at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, although he knew nothing of University matters. 
However, like a real Parisian of Dijon, as people called him, 
he w'as possessed of some tact and skill, gave entertainments at 
which his young and charming wife outshone all others, and 
passed as being quite an enlightened friend of writers and 
artists. Silviane’s engagement at the Comedie, which so fat 
was bis most notable achievement, and which would have 
shaken the position of any other minister, bad by a eunous 
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chance rendered him popular. It was regarded as something 
original and amusing. 

On understanding that Ohaigneux simply wished to make 
sure of his presence at the Com6die that evening, he I scame 
yet more affable. ‘ Why, certainly, I shall be there, my dear 
deputy,’ he replied. ‘ When one lias such a charming god¬ 
daughter one mustn’t forsake her in a moment of danger.’ 

At this Monferrand, who had been lending ear, turned 
round. ‘And toll her,’ said he, ‘that I shall be there too. 
Hho may therefore rely on having two more friends in the 
house.’ 

Thereupon Duvillard, quite enraptured, his eyes glistening 
with emotion and gratitude, bo'wed to the two ministers as 
if they had granted him some never-to-be-forgotten favour. 

When Ohaigneux, on his side also, had returned thanks 
with a low bow, ho happened to perceive Fonsegue, and forth¬ 
with he darted towards him and led him aside. ‘ Ah ! ray 
dear colleague,’ ho declared, ‘ it is absolutely necessary that 
this matter should be settled. I regard it as of supremo 
importance.’ 

‘ Wliat are you speaking of ? ’ inquired Fonsegue, much 
surprised. 

‘ Why, of Massot’s article, which you won’t insert.’ 

Thereupon, the director of the ‘ Globe ’ plumply declared 
that he could not insert the article. Ho talked of his paper’s 
dignity and gravity; and declared that the lavishing of much 
fulsome praise upon a hussy—yes, a mere hussy—in a journal 
whose exemplary morality and austerity had cost him so 
much labour, would seem monstrous and degrading. 
Personally, he did not care a fig about it; if Silviane chose to 
make an exhibition of herself, well, he wjpuld be there to see ; 
but the ‘ Globe ’ was sacred. 

Disconcerted and almost tearful, Ohaigneux nevertheless 
renewed his attempt. ‘ Come, my dear colleague,’ said he, 
‘ pray make a little effort for my sake. If the article isn’t 
inserted Du^’illard will think that it is my fault. And you 
know that I really need his help. My eldest daughter’s 
marriage has again been postponed, and I hardly know where 
to turn.’ Then perceiving that his own misfortunes in no 
wise touched Fonsdgue, he added; ‘ And do it for your own 
sake, my dear colleague, your own sake. For when all is said 
Duvillard knows what is in the article, and it is precisely 
because it is so favourable a one that he wishes to see it in the 
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' Globe.” Think it over; if the article isn’t published he will 
certainly turn his back on you.’ 

For a moment Fons^gue remained silent. Was be think¬ 
ing of che colossal Trans-Saharian enterprise? Was he 
rejecting that it would bo hard to quarrel at such a moment 
and miss his own share in the coming distribution of millions 
among faithful friends ? Perhaps so ; however, the idea that 
it would be more prudent to await developments gained tho 
day with him. ‘ No, no,’ he said; ‘ I can’t, it’s a matter of 
conscience.’ 

In tho meantime congratulations were still being tendered 
to the newly-wedded couple. It seemed as if all Paris w'ero 
passing through the sacristy ; there wore ever tho same smiles 
and the same band shakes. G6rard, Camille, and their 
relatives, however weary they might feel, were forced to retain 
an air of delight while they stood there against the wall, pent 
up by the crowd. Tho heat was now really becoming un¬ 
bearable, and a cloud of dust arose as when somo big flock 
goes by. 

All at once little Princess de Harn, who had hitherto 
hngered nobody ki lew where, sprang out of the throng, flung her 
arms round Camille, kissed oven Eve, and then kept Gerard’s 
hand in her own while paying him extraordinary compliments. 
Then, on perceiving Hyacintho, she took possession of him 
and carried him off into a corner. ‘ I say,’ she exclaimed, ‘ I 
have a favour to ask you.’ 

The young man was wonderfully silent that day. His 
sister’s wedding seemed to him a contemptible ceremony, tho 
most vulgar that one could imagine. So here, thought he, 
was another pair accepting the horrid sexual law by which 
the absurdity of the world was perpetuated 1 For his part, ho 
had decided that he would witness the proceedings in rigid 
silence with a haughty air of disapproval. When Rosemonde 
spoke to him, he looked at her rather nervously, for ho was ghid 
that she had forsaken him for Duthil, and feared somo fi-e.sh 
caprice on her part. At last, opening his mouth for tho fa-.st 
time that day, he replied: ‘ Oh, as a friend, you know, I will 
grant you whatever favour you like.’ 

Forthwith the Princess explained that she should surely 
die if she did not witness the dihut of her dear friend Silviane, 
of whom she had become such a passionate admirer. So she 
begged the young man to prevail on his father to give her a 
seat in his box, as she knew that one was left there. 
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Ilyacinthe smiled. ‘ Ob willingly, my dear,’ said he; ‘ I’ll 
warn papa, there will be a seat for yon,’ 

Then, as the procession of guests at last drew to an end 
and the vestry began to empty, the bridal pair and their rela¬ 
tives were able to go olF through the chattering throng, which 
still lingered about to bow to them and scrutinise them once 
more. 

Gerard and Camille vrero to leave for an estate which 
Duvillard possessed in Nonnandy, directly after lunch. This 
rejiasl, serv(‘.d at the princely mansion of the Eue Godot-de- 
Jliuiroy, provided an opportunity for fresh display. The 
dining-room on the first floor had been transformed into a 
bullet,, where reigned the greatest abundance and the most 
wonderfttl sumptuousness. Quito a reception too was held in 
the drawing-rooms, the large red salon, the Uttle blue and 
silver salon and all the others, whoso doors stood wide open. 
Although it had been arranged that only family friends should 
1)0 itiviled there wore quite throe hundred people present, 
n’ho ministers had excused theinselvcis, alleging that the 
weighty cares of public business required their presence else¬ 
where. lint the magistrates, the deputies, and the leading 
journalists who had attended the wedding wore again assem¬ 
bled together. And in that throng of hungry folks, longing 
for some of the spoils of Duvillai'd’s new venture, the people 
who felt most out of their clement were Madame de Quinsac’s 
few guests, whom General de Bozonnet and the Marquis da 
Morigny had seated on a sofa in the large red salo 7 t, which 
they did not quit. 

Evo who, for her part, was quite overcome, both her moral 
and physical strength being exhausted, had seated herself in 
the little blue and silver drawing-room, which, with her pas¬ 
sion tor flowers, she had transformed Into an arbour of roses, 
8ho would have fallen had she remained standing, the very 
floor had seemed to sink beneath her feet. Nevertheless, 
whenever a guest approached her she managed to force a 
smile, and appear beautiful and charming. Unlooked for help 
at last came to her in the person of Monscigneur Martha, who 
had graciously honoured the lunch with his presence. He 
took an armchair near her, and began to talk to her in his 
amiable, caressing way. He was doubtless well aware of the 
frightful anguish which wrung the poor woman’s heart, for he 
showed himself quite fatherly, eager to comfort her. 6he, 
however, talked on like some inoonsolable widow bent on re- 
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nouncing the world for God, who alone could bring her peace. 
Then as the conversation turned on the Asylum for the 
Invalids of Labour, she declared that she was resolved to lake 
her presidency very seriously, and, in fact, would exclusively 
devote herself to it, in the future. 

‘ And as we are speaking of this, Monseignour,’ said she, ‘ I 
would even ask you to give mo some advice. ... I shall 
need somebody to help me, and I thought of securing the 
services of a priest whom I much admire. Monsieur I’Abbo 
riorre Froment.’ 

At this the Bishop became grave and embarrassed; but 
Princess Rosemonde, who was passing by with Duthil, had 
overheard the Barono.ss, and drawing near with her wonted 
impetuosity, she cxclainiod ; ‘ Abbe Pierre Froment 1 Oh ! I 
forgot to tell you, my dear, that I mot him going about in 
jacket and trousers! And I’ve been told too that ho cycles 
in the Bois with some creature or other. Isn’t it true, Duthil, 
that we met him ? ’ 

The deputy bowed and smiled, whilst Eve clasped her 
hands in amazement. ‘ Is it possible I A priest who was 
all charitable fervour, who had the faith and passion of an 
apostle 1 ’ 

Thereupon Monseignour intervened: ‘ Yes, yes, great 
sorrows occasionally fall on the Church. I heard of the mad¬ 
ness of the unhappy man you speak of. I even thought it 
my duty to write to him, but he left my letter unanswered. 
I should so much have liked to stifle such a scandal 1 But 
there are abominable forces which we cannot always over¬ 
come ; and so a day or two ago the archbishop was obliged 
to put him under interdict. . . . You must choose somebody 
else, madame.’ 

It was quite a disaster. Eve gazed at Rosemonde and 
Duthil, without daring to ask them for particulars, but 
wondering what creature could have been so audacious as to 
turn a priest from the path of duty. She must a.ssuredly be 
some shameless, demented woman ! And it seemed to Eve 
as if this crime gave a finishing touch to her own misfortune. 
With a wave of the arm, which took in all the luxury around 
her, the roses steeping her in perfume, and the crush of 
guests around the buffet, she murmured: ‘ Ah I decidedly 
there’s nothing but corruption left; one can no longer rely 
on anybody!' 

Whilst this was going on, Camille happened to be alone in 

ac3 
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her own room getting ready to leave the house with Gerard. 
And all at once her brother Hyacinthe joined her there. ‘ Ah 1 
it’s you, youngster! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Well, make haste if you 
want to kiss mo, for I’m off now, thank goodness ! ’ 

Ho kissed her as she suggested, and then in a doctoral way 
replied: ‘I thought you had more self-command. The 
delight you have been showing all this morning quite 
disgusts me.’ 

A quiet glance of contempt was her only answer. 
1 lowever, ho continued: ‘ You know very well that she’ll 
take your Gerard from you again, directly you come back to 
Paris.’ 

At this Camille’s checks turned white and her eyes flared. 
She stepped towards her brother with clenched fists ; ‘ She 1 
you say that she will take him from me! ’ 

The ‘ she ’ they referred to was their own mother. 

‘ Liston, my boy! I’ll kill her first! ’ continued Camilla 
‘ Ah, no ! she needn’t hope for that. I shall know how to 
keep the man that belongs to me. . . . And as for you, keep 
your spite to yourself, for 1 know you, remember; you are a 
mere child and a fool! ’ 

lie recoiled as if a viper were rearing its sharp, slender, 
black h('ad before him; and having always feared her, he 
thought it best to boat a retreat. 

While the last guests wore rushing upon the buffet and 
finishing the pillage there, the bridal pair took their leave, 
before driving off to the railway-station. General do 
liozonnet had joined a group in order to vent his usual 
complaints about compulsory military service, and the 
Marquis do Morigny was obliged to fetch him at the moment 
when the Countess de Quinsao wa% kissing her son and 
daughter-in-law'. The old lady trembled with so much 
emotion that the Marquis respectfully ventured to sustain 
her. Meautime, Hyacinthe had started in search of his 
father, and at last found him near a window with the 
tottering Chaigneux, whom ho was violently upbraiding, for 
Fonsdguo’s conscientious scruples had put him in a fury. 
Indeed, if M.assot’s article should not be inserted in the 
‘ Globe,’ Silviaue might lay all the blame upon him, the 
Baron, and punish him yet further. However, on being 
summoned by his son, he was obliged to don his triumphal 
air once more, kiss his daughter on the forehead, shake hands 
with his son-in-law, jest and wish them both a pleasant 
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journey. Then Eve, near whom Monseigneuv Martha had 
remained smiling, in her turn had to say farewell. In this 
she evinced touching bravery; her determination to remain 
beautiful and charming until the very end lent her sufficient 
strength to show both gaiety and motherliness. 

She took hold of the .slightly quivering hand which 
G6rard proffered with some embarra.ssmont, and ventured 1 1 
retain it for a moment in her own, in a good-hearted, affec¬ 
tionate way, instinct with all the heroism of renunciation. 

‘ Good-bye, Gerard,’ she said, ‘ luaq) in good health, bo 
happy.’ Then turning to Camille she kissed her on both 
cheeks, while Monseigneur Martha ."iit looking at them with 
an air of indirlgent sympathy. They wished each other ‘ An 
revoir,’ but their voice.s trembled, and their eyes in meoliug 
gleamed like sword,s; in the same way as beneath the kis.ses 
they had exchanged they had felt each other’s teeth. Ah! 
how it enraged Camille to .sec her mother still so beautiful 
and fascinating in sj)ite of age and grief! And for Eve how 
great the torture of beholding her daughter’s youth, that 
youth which had overcome her, and was for ever wresting 
love from within her reach ! No forgivcnes.s was possible 
between them : they would .still hate one another oven in 
the family tomb, where .some day they would sleep side by 
side. 

All the same, that evening llaroiios', Duvillard excused 
herself from attending the iierformancc of ‘ I’olyeucto ’ at the 
Com^die-Frangaisc. She felt very tired and wi.shed to go to 
bod early, said she. As a matter of fact she wept on her 
pillow all night long. Thus the Baron’s stage-box on the 
first balcony tier only contained himself, Hyacintho, Duthil, 
and little Princess de Harn. 

At nine o’clock there was a full house, one of tbo 
brilliant chattering houses peculiar to great dramatic 
solemnities. All the society pcoj)lc who had marched through 
the sacristy of the Madeleine that morning were now 
assembled at the theatre, again feverish with curiositj’, and 
on the look-out for the unexpected. One recognised the same 
faces and the same smiles; the women acknowledged one 
another’s presence with little signs of intelligence, the mest 
understood each other at a word, a gesture. One and all had 
kept the appointment, the ladies with bared Fhoulders,_ the 
gentlemen with flowers in their button-holes. Fonseguo 
occupied the ‘ Globe’s ’ box with two friendly fajiiilies. 
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Little Massot had bis customary scat in tho stalls. Amadien, 
who was a faithful patron of the Comcdie, was also to he seen 
there, as well as General de Bozonnet and Public Prosecutor 
Lehmann. Tho man who was most looked at, however, on 
account of his scandalous article that morning, was Sagnier, 
tho terrible Sagnier with a bloated, apoplectical face. Then 
there was Chaigncux, who had merely kept a modest bracket- 
seat for himself, and who scoured the passages, and climbed 
to every tier, for the last lime preaching enthusiasm. Finally, 
tho two ministers, Monferrand and Dauvergno, appeared in tlio 
box facing Duvillard’s ; whereupon many knowing smiles 
were exchanged, for everybody was aware that these person¬ 
ages had come to help on the success of the dibutantc. 

On the latter point there had still been unfavourable 
rumours only the previous day. Kagnicr had declared that 
tho debut of such a notorious harlot as Silviane at the 
Conu'alie-FranQaisc, in such a part too as that of ‘ Pauline,’ 
which was one of so much moral loftiness, could only bo regarded 
as an impudent insult to public decency. Tho whole press, 
moreover, had long been up in iirms against the young 
woman’s extraordinary caprice. But then the affair had been 
talked of for six months past, so that Paris had grown used 
to tho idea of seeing Silviane at the Com6die. And now it 
flocked thither with the one idea of being entertained. Before 
the curtain rose one could toll by the very atmosphere of the 
house that the audience was a jovial, good-humoured one, 
bent on enjoying itself and ready to applaud should it find 
itself at all pleased. 

Tho performance really proved extraordinary. When 
Silviane, chastely robed, made her appearance in the first act, 
tho house was quite astonished by 4 ior virginal face, her 
innocent-looking mouth, and her eyes beaming with immacu¬ 
late candour. Then, although the manner in which she had 
understood her part at first amazed people, it ended by charm¬ 
ing them. From tho moment of confiding in ‘ Stratonice,’ 
from tho moment of relating her dream, she turned ‘ Pauline ’ 
into a soaring mystical creature, some saint, as it were, such 
as one sees in stained-glass windows, carried along by a 
\yagnerian Brunhilda riding the clouds. It was a thoroughly 
ridiculous conception of the part, contrary to reason and truth 
alike. Still it only seemed to interest people the more, 
partly on account of mysticism being the fashion, and partly 
on account of the contrast between Silviane's assumed 
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candour and real depravity. Her success increased from net 
to act, and some slight hissing which was attribut(>d to 
Bagnier only helped to make the victory more complete. 
Monferrand and Dnuvergne, as the newspapers afterwards 
related, gave the signal for applause; and the w'holo ho>iso 
joined in it partly from amusomont and partly perhaps in a 
spirit of irony. 

During the interval between the fourth and fifth acts there 
was quite a procession of visitors to Duvillard’s box, where 
the greatest excitement prevailed. Duthil, however, after 
absenting himself for a moment, came back to say: ‘ You 
remember our influential critic, the one whom I brought to 
dinner at the Cafe Anglais. Well, he’s repealing to everybody 
that “Paulino ” is merely a little bourgeoine, and is not trans¬ 
formed by the lieavenly grace until the very finish of the 
piece. To turn her into a holy virgin from the outset simply 
kills the part, says he.’ 

‘ Pooh I ’ retorted Duvillard, ‘ let him argue if he likc.s, it 
will be all the more advertisement. . . . The important point 
is to get Massot’s article inserted in the “ Globe ” to-morrow 
morning.’ 

On this point unfortunately the news was by no means 
good. Chaigneux, who had gone in search of b’onscgue, 
declared that the latter still hesitated in the matter in spite 
of Silviane’s success, \’hich he declared to bo ridiculous. 
Thereupon the Baron became quite angry. ‘ Go and t(‘ll 
Fonseguo,’ ho exclaimed, ‘ that I insist on it, and that I shall 
remember what he does.’ 

Meantime Princess Rosemondo was becoming quite 
delirious with enthu.siasm. ‘My dear Hyacinlhe,’ she pleaded, 
‘ please take me to Silviaiie’s dressing-room; 1 ..aii’t wait, I 
really must go and kiss her.’ 

‘ But we’ll all go! ’ cried Duvillard, who heard her 
entreaty. 

The passages were crowded, and there were people even 
on the stage. Moreover, when the party reached the door 
of Silviane’s dressing-room, they found it shut. When the 
Baron knocked at it, a dresser replied that Madame begged 
the gentlemen to wait a moment. 

‘ Oh 1 a woman may surely go in,’ replied Rosemondo, 
hastily slipping through the doorway. ‘ And you may come, 
Hyacinthe,’ she added, ‘ there can be no objection to you.’ 

Silviane was very hot, and a dresser was wiping her 
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perspiring shoulders when Rosemonde darted forward and 
Idssed her. Then they chatted together amidst the heat 
and glare from the gas and the intoxicating perfumes of all 
the flowers which were heaped up in the little room. Finally, 
Hyacinthe heard them promise to see one another after the 
performance, yilvianc even inviting Rosemonde to drink a 
cup of tea with her at her house. At this the young man 
smiled complacently, and said to the actress: ‘ Your carriage 
is waiting for you at the corner of the Rue Montpensier, is 
it not ? Well, I’ll take the Princess to it. That will be the 
simpler plan, you can both go off together! ’ 

‘ Oh 1 how good of you,’ cried Rosemonde; ‘ it’s agreed.’ 

Just then the door was opened, and the men being iid- 
niittcd, began to pour forth their congratulations. However, 
they had to regain their scats in all haste so as to witness 
the fifth act. This pi’oved quite a triumph; the whole house 
burst into applause when Silviano spoke the famous lino, 
‘I SCO, I know, I believe, I am undeccivei’’ ’ with the rap¬ 
turous enthusiasm of a holy martyr ascending to heaven. 
Rothing could have been more soul-like, it was said. And so 
when the performers were called before the curtain, Paris 
bestowed an ovation on that virgin of the stage who, as 
Bagnier put it, know so well how to act depravity at home. 

Accompanied by Duthil, Duvillard at once wont behind 
the seimcs in order to fetch Bilviaiie, while Hyacinthe 
escorted Iloscmiondc to the brougham waiting at the corner 
of the flue Monipensier. Having helped her into it, the 
young man stood by waiting. And ho seemed to grow 
quite merry when his fathtT came up with Bilviane, and was 
stopped by her just as, in his turn, he wished to get into the 
carriage. , 

‘ There’s no room for you, my dear fellow,’ said she. ‘ I’ve 
a friend with me.’ 

Rosemonde’s little smiling face then ])eered forth from 
the depths of the brougham. And the Baron remained there 
open-mouthed while the vehicle swiftly carried the two women 
away 1 

‘ Well, what would you have, my dear fellow ? ’ said 
FTyacinthe, by way of explanation to Duthil, who also seemed 
somewhat amazed by what had happened. ‘ Rosemonde was 
worrying my lifo out, and so I got rid of her by packing her 
off with Silviano.’ 

Duvillard was still standing on the pavement and still 
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looking dazed wLcn Cliaigneux, who was going home qnite 
tired out, recognised him, and came up to say that Fonsegue 
had thought the matter over, and that Massot’s article woiild 
be inserted. It seemed that in the passages there had been 
a deal of talk about the famous Trans-yaharian project. 

Then Hyacinthe led his father away, trying to comfort 
him like a sensible friend, who regarded woman as a base 
and impure creature. ‘ Let’s go hon)e to bed,’ said he. ‘ As 
that article is to appear, you can take it to her to-morrow. 
She will see you, sure enough.’ 

Thereupon they lighted cigars, and now and again ex¬ 
changing a few words, took their way up the Avenue dn 
TOpera, which at that hour was deserted and dismal. Mean¬ 
time, above the slumbering houses of Paris the breeze 
wafted a prolonged sigh, the plaint, as it were, of an expiring 
world. 


Ill 

THE GOAL ..E LABOUB 

Eveb since the execution of Salvat, Guillaume had becomo 
extremely taciturn. Ho seemed worried and absent-minded. 
He would work for hours at the manufacture of that danger¬ 
ous powder of whieli ho alone kinov the formula, and the 
preparation of which was such a delicate matter that ho 
would allow none to assist him. Then, at other times ho 
would go off, and return tired out by some lung solitary 
ramble. Ho remained very gentle at home, and strove to 
smile there. But whenever anybody spoke to him he started 
ns if suddenly called back from dreamland, 

Pierre imagined his brother had relied too much upon his 
powers of renunciation, and found the loss of Marie unbearable. 
Was it not some thought of her that haunted him now that 
the date fixed for the marriage drew nearer and nearer ? One 
evening, therefore, Pierre ventured to speak out, again offering 
to leave the house and disappear. 

But at the first words he uttered Guillaume stopped him, 
and affectionately replied ; ‘ Marie ? Oh I I love her, I love 
her too well to regret what I have done. No, no ! you only 
bring me happiness, I derive all my strength and courage 
from you now that I know you are both happy. . . . And I 
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assure you that you are mistaken, there is nothing at all the 
matter with me; my work absorbs me, perhaps, but that is 
all.’ 

That same evening ho managed to cast his gloom aside, 
and displayed delightful gaiety. During dinner he inquired 
if the upholsterer would soon call to arrange the two little 
rooms which Marie was to occupy with her husband over the 
workroom. The young woman, who, since her marriage with 
Pierre had been decided, had remained waiting with smiling 
patience, thereupon told Guillaume what it was she desired— 
lirst, some hangings of red cotton stuff, then some polished 
pine furniture which would enable her to imagine she w'as in 
the country, and finally a carpet on the floor, because a carpet 
seemed to her the height of luxury. She laughed as she 
spoke, and Guillaume laughed with her in a gay and fatherly 
way. His good spirits brought considerable relief to Pierre, 
who concluded that ho must have been mistaken in his 
Burmi.ses. 

On the v(U’y morrow, however, Guillaume relapsed into a 
dreamy state. And so disquietude again came upon Pierre, 
pailicularly when he noticed that Mere-Grand also seemed to 
be unusually grave and silent. Not daring to address her, ho 
tried to extract some information from his nephews, but 
neither Thomas nor Francois nor Antoine knew anything. 
Kach of them quietly devoted his time to his work, respecting 
and v\ orshipping his father, but never questioning him about 
his plans or enterprises. Whatever he might choose to do 
could only be right and good; and they, his sons, were ready 
to do the same and help him at the very first call, without 
pausing to inquire into his purpose. It was plain, however, 
that he kept them a])M rt from anything at all perilous, that ho 
retained all respon,sibility for himself, and that M^re-Grand 
alone was his confulaiile,t\w om whom he consulted and to 
whom ho perhaps listened. Pierre therefore renounced hishope 
of learning anything from the sons, and directed his attention 
to the old lady, whoso rigid gravity worried him the more as 
she and Guillaume frequently had private chats in the room 
she occupied upstairs. They shut themselves up there all 
alone, and remained together for hours without the faintest 
sound coming from the seemingly lifeless chamber. 

One day, however, Pierre caught sight of Guillaume as he 
came out of it, carrying a little valise which appeared to be very 
heavy. And Pierre thereupon remembered both his brother’s 
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powder, one pound weight of which would have sufiiecd to 
destroy a cathedral, and the destructive engine which ho had 
purposed bestowing upon France in order that she might be 
victorious over all other nations, and become the one great 
initiatory and liberative power. Pierre remembered too that 
the only person besides himself who knew his brother’s 
secret was Mere-Grand, who, at the time when Guillaume was 
fearing some perquisition on the part of the police, had long 
slept upon the cartridges of the terrible explosive. But now 
w’hy was Guillaume removing all the powder which ho had 
been preparing for some time past 7 As this quc^stioji 
occurred to Pierre a sudden suspicion, a vague dread eanio 
upon him, and gave him strength to ask his brother : ‘ Have 
you reason to fear anything, since you won’t keep things 
here ? If they embarrass you, they can bo deposited at my 
house, nobody will make a search there.’ 

Guillaume, whom these words astonished, gazed at Pierre 
fixedly, and then replied : ‘ Yes, I have learnt tliat tlie arro.^ls 
and perquisitions have begun afresh since that poor devil was 
guillotined ; for they are in terror at the thought that some 
despairing fellow may avengo him. Moreover, it is hardly 
prudent to keep destructive agents of such great power Ik'ic. 
I prefer to deposit them in a safe place. But not at 
Neuilly—oh! no indeed! they are not a present for you, 
brother.’ Guillaume spoke with outward calmness ; and if ho 
had started with surprise at the first moment, it had scarcely 
been perceptible. 

‘Bo everything is ready?’ Pierre resumed. ‘You will 
soon bo handing your engine of destruction over to the 
Minister of War, I presume? ’ 

A gleam of hesitation appeared in the depths of 
Guillaume’s eyes, and he W’as for a moment about to tell a 
falsehood. However, he ended by rejdying: ‘ No, I have 
renounced that intention. I have another idea.’ 

He spoke these last words with so much energy and deci¬ 
sion that Pierre did not dare to question him further, to ask 
him, for instance, what that other idea might be. From that 
moment, however, he quivered with anxious expectancy. 
From hour to hour Mere-Grand’s lofty silence, and Guillaume's 
rapt, energetic face seemed to tell him that some huge and 
terrifying scheme had come into being, and was growing and 
threatening the whole of Paris. 

One afternoon, just as Thomas was about to repair to the 
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Grandidier worlfs, someone came to Guillaume’s with the 
news that old Toussaint, the workman, had been stricken 
with a fresh attack of paralysis. Thomas thereupon decided 
that he would call upon the poor fellow on his way, for he 
held him in esteem anil wished to ascertain it he could render 
him any help. Pierre expressed a desire to accompany his 
nephew, and they started off together about four o’clock. 

On entering the one room which the Toussaints occu¬ 
pied, the room where they ate and slept, the visitors found 
the mechanician seated on a low chair near the table. He 
looked half dead, as if struck by lightning. It was a case of 
hemiplegia, which had paralysed the whole of his right side, 
his right log and right arm, and had also spread to his face in 
such wise that he could no longer speak. The only sound he 
could raise was an incomprehensible guttural grunt. His 
mouth was drawn to the right, and his once round good- 
natured looking face, with tanned skin and bright eyes, had 
been twisted into a frightful mask of anguish. Atfiftyyearsof 
ago, the unha])py man v. iis utterly done for. His unkempt 
beard was as white as that of an octogenarian, and his knotty 
limbs, preyed upon by toil, were henceforth dead. Only his 
eyes remained alive, and they travelled around the room, going 
from one to another. By his side, eager to do what she could 
tor him, was his ivife, who remained stout even when she had 
little to eat, and still showed lierself active and clear-headed, 
however great lier misfortunes. 

‘ It’s a friendly visit, Toussaint,’ said she. ‘ It’s Monsieur 
Thomas who has come to see you with Monsieur I’Abbc.’ 
Then, quietly correcting herself, she added : ‘ With Monsieur 
Pierre, his uncle. You see that you are not yet forsaken.’ 

Toussaint wished to speak, but lus fruitless efforts only 
bronght two big tears to his eyes. Then he gazed at his 
visitors with an expression of indescribable woe, his jaivs 
trembling convulsively. 

‘ Don’t put yourself out,’ repeated his wife. ‘ The doctor 
told you that it would do yon no good.’ 

At the moment of entering the room Pierre liad already 
noticed two porson.s who had risen from their chairs and di-awn 
somewhat on one side. And now to his great surprise he 
recognised that they were Madame Theodore and Celine, who 
were both decently clad, and looked as if they led a life of 
comfort. On hearing of Toussaint’s misfortune they' had come 
to see him. like good-hearted creatures, who, on their own side, 
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had experienced the most cruel suffering. Pierre, on noticing 
that they now seemed to be beyond dire want, remembered 
what he had heard of the wonderful sympathy lavished on the 
child after her father’s execution, the many presents and 
donations offered her, and the generous proposals that had 
been made to adopt her. Those last had ended in her being 
adopted by a former friend of Salvat who had sent her to 
school again, pending the time whea she might be apprenticed 
to some trade ; while, on tho other hand, Madame Theodore 
had been placed as a nurse in a convalescent home; in such 
wise that both had been saved. 

When Pierre drew near to little Celine in order to kiss her, 
Madame Theodore told her to thank Monsieur TAbbi—for so 
she still respectfully called him—for all that he had previously 
done for her. ‘ It was you who brought us happiness, Mon¬ 
sieur I’Abbd,’ said she. ‘ And that’s a thing one can never 
forget. I’m always telling C 61 ino to remember you in her 
prayers.’ 

‘And so, my child, you are now going to school again,’ 
said Pierre. 

‘ Oh 1 yes. Monsieur I’Abbd, and I’m well pleased at it. 
Besides, we no longer lack anything.’ Then, however, sudden 
emotion came over the girl, and she stammered with a sob : 

‘ Ah I if poor papa could only see us 1 ’ 

Madame Thdodore, meanwhile, had begun to take leave 
of Madame Toussaint. ‘ Well, good-bye, we must go,’ said 
she. ‘ What has happened to you is very sad, and wo wanted 
to tell you how much it grieved us. The worry is that when 
misfortime falls on one, courage isn’t enough to set things 
right. . . . Cdline, come and kiss your uncle. . . . My poor 
brother, I hope you’ll get back the use of your legs as soon as 
possible.’ 

They kissed the paralysed man on the checks, and then 
went off. Toussaint had looked at them with his keen and 
still intelligent eyes, as if he longed to participate in the life 
and activity into which they were returning. And a jealous 
thought came to his wife, who usually was so placid and 
good-natured. ‘ Ah I my poor old man!' she said, after 
propping him up with a pillow, ‘ those two are luckier than 
we are. Everytliing succeeds with them since that madman 
Salvat had his head cut off. They’re provided for. They’ve 
plenty of bread on the shelf.’ 

Then, turning towards Pierre and Thomas, she continued: 
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‘ Wo others are done for, you know; we’re down in the mud, 
with no hope of getting out of it. But what would yon have ? 
My poor husband hasn’t boon guillotined, bo’s done nothing 
but work his whole life long; and now, you see, that’s the 
end of him, he’s like some old animal, no longer good for 
anything.’ 

Having made her visitors sit down she next answered 
thoir compassionate questions. The doctor bad called twice 
already, and had promised to restore the unhappy man’s power 
of speech, and perhaps enable him to crawl round the room 
with the help of a stick. But as for ever being able to resume 
real work that must not bo expected. And so what was the 
use of living on ? Toussaint’s eyes plainly declared that he 
would much rather die at ojico. When a workman can no 
longer work and no longer provide for his wife he is ripe for 
the grave. 

‘ Savings indeed 1 ’ Madame Toussaint resumed. ‘There are 
folks who ask ns if wo have any savings. . . . Well, we 
had nearly a thousand francs in the Savings Bank when 
Toussaint had his first attack. And some people don’t know 
what a lot of prudence one needs to put by such a sum ; for, 
after all, we’re not sav.ages, we have to allow ourselves a little 
enjoyment now and then, a good dish and a good bottle of 
wine. . . . Well, what with live months of enforced idleness, 
and the medicines, and the underdone meat that was ordered, 
wo got to the end of our thousand francs; and now that it’s 
all ijcgiui again we’ro not likely to taste any more bottled 
wine or roast mutton.' 

Fond of good cheer as she hod always been, this cry, far 
more than the tears she was forcing back, revealed how much 
the future t(wrified her. Bhe was there erect and brave in 
spite of everything; but what a downfall if she were no 
longer able to keep her room tidy, stew a piece of veal on 
Bundays, and gossip with the neighbours while awaiting her 
husband’s return from work I Why, they might just as 
well 1)0 thrown into the gutter and carried off in the scaven¬ 
ger’s cart. 

However, Thomas intervened: ‘Isn’t there an Asylum 
for the Invalids of Labour, and couldn’t your husband get 
admitted to it ? ’ he asked. ‘ It seems to me that is just the 
place for him.’ 

' Oh I dear no,’ the woman answered. ‘ People spoke to 
me of that place before, and I got particulars of it. They 
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don’t tako sick people there. When you cull they loll you 
that there are hospitals for those who are ill.’ 

With a wavo of his hand Pierre coiilirnied her statement; 
it was useless to apply in that direction, lie could again 
see liiinself scouring Paris, hurrying from the Lady Prc.sidtmt, 
Baroness Duvillard, to Fonsegue, the General llanager, and 
only securing a bed for Laveuve when the unhappy man was 
(lead I 

However, at that moment an infant was heard wailing, 
and to the amazement of both visitors Madame Toussaint 
entered the little closet %vhere her son Charles had so long 
sl((pt, and came out of it carrying a child, who looked scarcely 
twenty months old. ‘ Well, yes,’ she explained, ‘ this is 
('harles’s boy. Ho was sleeping there in his father’s old bed, 
and now you hear him, he’s woke up. . . . You see, only 
last Wednesday, the day before Toussaint had his stroke, I 
went to fetch the little one at the nurse’s at St. Denis, 
because she had threatened to cast him adrift since Charles 
had got into bad habits, and no longer paid her. I said to 
myself at the time that work was looking up, and that my 
husband and I would always be able to provide for a little 
mouth like that. . . . But just afterwards everything 
collapsed! At the same time, as the child’s here now, 1 can’t 
go and leave him in the street.’ 

While speaking in this fashion she walked to and fro, 
rocking the baby in her arms. And naturally enough she 
reverted to Charles’s folly with the girl, who had run away, 
h'aving that infant behind her. Things might not have been 
so very bad if Charles had still worked as steadily as ho had 
done before he went soldiering. In those days ho had never 
lost an hour, and had always brought all his pay homo! But 
ho had come back from the army with much loss taste for 
work. He argued, and had ideas of his own. He certainly 
hadn’t yet come to bomb-throwing like that madman Salvat, 
but he spent half his time with Socialists and Anarchists, who 
put his brain in a muddle. It was a real pity to see such a 
strong, good-hearted young fellow turning out badly like that. 
But it was said in the neighbourhood that many another was 
inclined the same way; that the best and most intelligent of 
the younger men felt tired of want and unremunerative labour, 
and would end by knocking everything to pieces rather than 
go on toiling with no certainty of food in their old age. 

‘ Ah 1 yes,’continued Madame Toussaint, ‘the sons are 
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not like the fathers were. These fine fellows won’t be as 
patient as my poor husband has been, letting hard work wear 
him away till he’s become the sorry thing you see there. . . . 
Do you know what Charles said the other evening when ho 
found his father on that chair, crippled like that, and imable 
to speak ? Why he shouted to him that he’d been a stupid 
jackass all his life, working himself to death for those 
bourgeois^ who now wouldn’t bring him so much as a glass of 
water. Then, as he none the loss has a good heart, he began 
to cry his eyes out.’ 

The baby was no longer wailing, still the good woman 
continued walking to and fro, rocking it in her arms and 
pressing it to her affectionate heart. Her son Charles could 
do no more for them, she said; perhaps ho might bo able to 
give them a five-franc piece now and again, Wt even that 
wasn’t certain. It was of no use for her to go back to her 
old calling as a seamstress, she had lost all practice of it. 
And it would even be difficult for her to earn anything as 
charwoman, for she had that infant on her hands as well 
as her infirm husband—a big child, whom she would have to 
wash and feed. And so what would become of the three of 
them ? She couldn’t tell; but it made her shudder, however 
bravo and motherly she tried to be. 

For their part, Pierre and Thomas quivered with com¬ 
passion, particularly when they saw big tears coursing down 
the cheeks of the wretched, stricken Toussaint, as he sat quite 
motionless in that little and still cleanly home of toil and 
want. The poor man had listened to his wife, and he looked 
at her and at the infant now sleeping in her arms. Voiceless, 
unable to cry his woe aloud, he experienced the most awful 
anguish. What dupery his long life of labour had been! 
how frightfully unjust it was that all his efforts should end 
in such sufferings 1 how exasperating it was to feel himself 
powerless, and to see those whom he loved and who were as 
innocent as himself suffer and die by reason of his own 
suffering and death I Ah 1 poor old man, cripple that he was, 
ending like some beast of burden that has foundered by the 
roadside—that goal of labour I And it was all so revolting 
and so monstrous that he tried to put it into words, and his 
desperate grief ended in a frightful, raucous grunt. 

‘ Be quiet, don’t do yourself harm I ’ concluded Madame 
Toussaint. ‘Things are like that, and there’s no mending 
them. 
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Then she went to put the child to bed again, and on her 
return, just as Thomas and Pierre were about to speak to 
her of Toussaint’s employer, M. Grandidicr, a fresh visitor 
arrived. Thereupon the others decided to wait. 

The new-comer was Madame Chretienuot, Toussaint’s 
other sister, eighteen years younger than himself. Her 
husband, the little clerk, had compelled her to break off 
almost all intercourse with her relatives, as ho felt ashamed 
of them ; nevertheless, having heard of her brother’s misfor¬ 
tune, she had very properly come to condole with him. 8ho 
wore a gown of cheap flimsy silk, and a hat trimmed with 
rod poppies, which she had freshened up three times already ; 
but in spite of this display her appearance bespoke penury, 
and she did her best to hide her feet on account of the 
shabbiness of her boots. Moreover, she was no longer the 
beautiful Hortense. Since a recent miscarriage, all trace of 
her good looks had disappeared. 

The lamentable appearance of her brother and the baro¬ 
ness of that home of suffering chilled her directly slie 
crossed the threshold. And as soon as sho had kissed 
Toussaint, and said how sorry slio was to find him in such a 
condition, she began to lament her own fate, and recount her 
troubles, for fear lest she should bo asked for any help. 

‘ Ah! my dear,’ she said to her sister-in-law, ‘ you are 
certainly much to bo pitied 1 But if you only knew ! Wo 
all have our worries. Thus in my case, obliged as I am to 
dress fairly well on account of my husband’s position, I have 
more trouble than you can imagine in making both ends 
meet. One can’t go far on a salary of three thousand francs 
a year, when one has to pay seven hundred francs rent out of it. 
You will perhaps say that we might lodge ourselves in a more 
modest avay; but we can’t, my dear, I must have a salon on 
account of the visits I receive. So just count I . . . TIkui 
tliere are ray two girls. I’ve had to send them to school; 
Lucienno has begun to learn the piano and Marcelle has 
some taste for drawing. ... By the way, I would have 
brought them with me, but I feared it would upset them too 
much. You will excuse me, won’t you ? ’ 

Then she spoke of all the worries which she had had 
with her husband on account of Salvat’s ignominious death. 
Cbretiennot, vain, quarrelsome little fellow that he was, felt 
exasperated at now having a guillotind in his wife’s family. 
And he had lately begun to treat the unfortunate woman 
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most harshly, charging her -with having brought about all 
their troubles, and even rendering her responsible for his own 
mediocrity, embittered as ho was more and more each day by 
a confined life of office work. On some evenings they had 
serious quai-rels; she stood up for herself, and related that 
when she was at the confectionery shop in the Eue des 
Martyrs she could have married a doctor had she only chosen, 
for the doctor found her quite pretty enough. Now, however, 
she was becoming plainer and plainer, and lier husband felt 
that he was condemned to everlasting penury; so that their 
life was becoming more and more dismal and quarrelsome, 
and as unbearable—despite the pride of being ‘ gentleman ’ 
and ‘ lady ’—as was the destitution of the working classes. 

‘ All the same, my dear,’ at last said Madame Toussaint, 
weary of her sister-in-law’s endless narrative of worries, ‘ you 
have had one piece of luck. You won’t have the trouble of 
bringing up a third child, now.’ 

‘ 'i’hat’s true,’ replied Hortonso, with a sigh of relief. 
‘ How we should have maiingcd, I don’t know. . . . Still, I was 
very ill, and I’m far from being in good health now. The 
doctor says that I don’t cat enough, and that I ought to have 
good food.’ 

Then she rose for the purpose of giving her brother another 
kiss and taking her departure; for she feared a scene on her 
husband’s part should he happen to come home and find her 
absent. Once on her feet, how’cver, she lingered there a 
moment longer, saying that she also had just seen her sister 
Madame Theodore and little Celine, both of them comfortably 
clad and looking happy. And with a touch of jealousy she 
added : ‘ Well, my husband contents himself with slaving 
away at his office every day. He’ll never do anything to get 
his head cut off; and it’s quite ccrtaJli that nobody will think 
of leaving an income to Marcolle and Lucienne. . . . Well, 
good-bye, my dear, you must bo brave, one must always hope 
that things will turn out for the best.’ 

When she had gone off, Pierre and Thomas inquired if M. 
Grandidier had heard of Toussaint’s misfortune and agreed to 
do anything for him. Madame Toussaint answered that he 
had so far made only a vague promise; and on learning this 
they resolved to speak to him as warmly as they could on 
behalf of the old mechanician, who had spent as many as 
five-and-twenty years at the works. The misfortune was that 
It scheme for establishing a friendly society, and even a 
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pension fund, •which had been launched before the crisis from 
■which the works were now recovering, had collapsed through 
a number of obstacles and complications. Had things turned 
out otherwise, Thomas might have had a pittance assured him, 
even though he was unable to worlc. But under the circum¬ 
stances the only hope for the poor stricken fellow lay in his 
employer’s compassion, if not his sense of justice. 

As tho baby again began to cry, Madame Toussaint went 
to fetch it, and she was once more carrying it to and fro, wlion 
Thomas pressed her liiisband’s sound linnd betw’cen both his 
own. ‘ Wc will come back,’ said tho young man, ‘ 'wo won’t 
forsake you, Toussaint. You Imow very well that people like 
you, for yo-a’ve always been a good and steady workman. So 
rely on us, wo will do all we can.’ 

Then they left him tearful and overpowered, in that dismal 
room, while,- up and down beside him, his wife rocked the 
squealing infant—that other luckless creature, who Avas now 
so heavy on the old folks’ hands, and like tliem, no doubt, 
Avould some day die of want and unjust toil. 

Toil, manual toil, panting at CA’cry effort, this was Avhat 
I’iorre and Thomas once more found at the w’ork.s. hVorn 
the slender pipe,s above the roofs spurted rhythmical puffs of 
steam, which seomod like the very breath of all that labour. 
And in the workshops one found a continuous rnniltling, a 
whole army of men in motion, forging, filing, and piercing, 
amidst tho spinning of leather gearing and the trepidation of 
machinery. Tho day was ending, wdth n final feverish effort 
to complete some task or other before the bell should ring for 
departure. 

On inquiring for the master, Thomas learnt that ho had 
not been seen since dejcmier, which was such an unusual 
occurrence that the young man at once feared some terrible 
scene in the silent pavilion, whose shutters were ever closed 
upon Grandidier’s unhappy wife—that mad, but beautiful 
creature, whom ho loved so passionately that he had never 
been wilhng to part from her. The pavilion could be seen 
from tho little glazed workshop which Thomas usually occupied, 
and as he and Pierro stood waiting there, it looked very 
peaceful and pleasant amidst the big lilac bushes planted 
round about it. Surely, they thought, it ought to have been 
brightened by the gay gown of a young Avomau and tho 
laughter of playful children. Bat all at once a loud, piercing 
shriek reached their ciis, followed by howls and moans, like 

I r 2 
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llioHo of an animal that is being beaten or possibly slaughtered. 
All! those howls ringing out amidst all the stir of the toiling 
works, punctuated, it seemed, by the rhythmical puffing of 
the steam, accompanied too by the dull rumbling of the 
machinery ! The receipts of the business had been doubling 
and doubling since the last stock-taking ; there was increase 
of prosperity every month, the bad times were over, far 
behind. Grandidier was realising a large fortune with his 
famous bicycle for the million, the ‘ Lisette ; ’ and the approach¬ 
ing vogue of motor-cars also promised huge gains, should ho 
again start making little motor-engines, as he meant to do, as 
soon as Thomas’s long projected motor should be perfected. 
Hut what was wealth when in that dismal pavilion, whose 
shutters were ever closed, those frightful shrieks continued, 
proclaiming some terrible drama, which all the stir and bustle 
of the prosperous works were unable to stifle ? 

Pierre and Thomas looked at one another, pale and 
quivering. And all at once as the cries ceased and the 
pavilion sank into doath-liko silence once more, the latter said 
in an undertone: 

‘ The poor young woman is usually very gentle; she will 
sometimes spend whole days sitting on a carpet like a little 
child. Ho is fond of her when she is like that; he lays her 
down and picks her up, caresses her and makes her laugh as if 
she were a baby. Ah! how dreadfully sad it is ! When an 
attack comes upon her she gets frantic, tries to bite herself, and 
kill herself by throwing herself against the walls. And then 
he has to struggle with her, for no one else is allowed to touch 
her. lie tries to restrain her, and holds her in his arms to 
calm her. . . . But how terrible it was just now 1 Did yon 
hear ? 1 do not think she has ever had such a frightful 
attack before.’ • 

For a quarter of an hour longer profound silence prevailed. 
Thou Grandidier came out of the pavilion, bareheaded and 
still gliastly pale. Passing the little glazed w'orkshop on his 
way, he perceived Thomas and Pierre there, and at once 
came in. But he was obliged to lean against a bench like a 
man who is dazed, haunted by a nightmare. His good- 
natured, energetic face retained an expression of acute 
anguish ; and his left ear was scratched and bleeding. How¬ 
ever, he at once wished to talk, overcome his feelings, and 
return to his life of activity. ‘ I am ^•ery pleased to see you, 
my dear Thomas,’ said he, ‘ I have been thinking over what 
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you told me about our little motor. We must go into tbo 
matter again.’ 

Seeing how distracted he was, it occurred to the young 
man that some sudden diversion, such as the story of another’s 
misfortunes, might perhaps draw him from his haunting 
thoughts. ‘ Of course I am at your disposal,’ he repli{;d ; ‘ hut 
before talking of that matter I should like to tell you that wo 
have just seen Toussaint, tliat poor old fellow who has been 
stricken with paralysis. His awful fate has quite distressed 
us. He is in the greatest destitution, forsaken as it were by 
the roadside, after all his years of labour.’ 

Thomas dwelt upon tlie quarter of a century which the 
old workman had spent at the factory, and suggested tliat it 
would only be just to take some account of his long elTorts, 
the years of his life which ho had devoted to tho establish¬ 
ment. And he asked that be might bo assisted in tho name 
both of equity and compassion. 

‘ Ah I monsieur,’ Pierre hi his turn ventured to say, ‘ I 
should like to lake you for an instant into that bare room, 
and show you that poor, aged, worn out, stricken man, Avho 
no longer has even tho power of speech left him to tell 
people his sufferings. There can bo no greater wretchedness 
than to die in that fashion, despairing of all kindliness and 
justice.’ 

Grandidior had listened to them in silencau But big tears 
had irresistibly filled his eyes, and when ho spoke it was in a 
very low and tremulous voice ; ‘ The greatest wrcdchedness, 
who can tell what it is ? Who can speak of it if ho has not 
known tho wretchedness of others ? Yes, yes, it’s sad un¬ 
doubtedly that poor Toussaint should bo reduced to that 
state at his ago, not knowing even if ho will have food to 
eat on the morrow. But I know sorrows that are just as 
crushing, abominations which poison one's life in a still 
greater degree. ... Ah I yes, food indeed I To think that 
happiness will reign in the world when everybody has food to 
eat! What an idiotic hope! ’ 

The whole grievous tragedy of his life was in tho shudder 
which had come over him. To be the employer, the master, 
the man who is making money, who disposes of capital and 
is envied by his workmen, to own an establishment to which 
prosperity has returned, whose machinery coins gold, apparently 
leaving one no other trouble than that of pocketing one’s profits; 
and yet at the some time to be the most wretched of men to 
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know no (lay exempt from anguish, to find each evening at one’s 
lieai th no other reward or prop than the most atrocious tor¬ 
ture of the heart! Everything, even success, has to be paid for. 
And til us that triumpher, that money-maker, whose pile wa.-3 
growing larger at each successive inventory, was sobbing with 
bitter grief. 

However, ho showed himself kindly disposed towards 
Toii.ssaint, and promised to assist him. As for a pension, that 
was an idea Avhich he could not entertain, as it was the 
negation of the wage-system such as it existed. He energeti¬ 
cally defended his rights as an employer, repeating that the 
strain of competition would compel him to avail himself of 
them so long as the present systenr should endure. His part 
in it was to do good busine.sB in an honest way. However, he 
regretted that his men had never carried out the scheme of 
establishing a r elief fund, and ho said that ho would do his 
best to induce them to take it in hand again. 

Some colour had now conic back to his cheeks; for on 
returning to the interests of his life of battle he felt his 
energy restored. He again reverted to the question of the 
little motor, and spoke of it for some time Avith Thomas, while 
Piei re waited, feeling quite upset. Ah ! he thought, hoAV uni¬ 
versal was the thirst for happiness I Then, in spite of the 
many technical terms that were used ho caught a little of 
what the others wore saying. Small steam motors had been 
made at the works in former times; but they had not proved 
successes. In point of fact a new propelling force was needed. 
Electricity, though everyone foresaw its future triumph, Avas 
at present out of the question on account of the weight of 
the apparatus which its employment necessitated. So only 
petroleum remained, and the inconvenience attaching to its 
use Avas so great, that victory and 4>rlnne would certainly 
rest Avith the manufacturer who should be able to replace it 
by some other hitherto unknown agent. In the discovery 
and adaptation of the latter lay the whole problem. 

‘ Yes, I am eager about it noAV,’ at last exclaimed Grijndi- 
dier in an animated way. ‘ I allowed you to prosecute your 
experiments Avithout troubling you with any inquisitive 
questions. But a solution is becoming imperative.’ 

Thomas smiled ; ‘ Well, you must remain patient just a 
little longer,’ said he, ‘ I believe that I am on the right 
road.’ 

Then Grandidier shook hands with him and Pierre, and 
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went off to make his usual round through his busy, bustling 
works, whilst near at hand, awaiting his return, stood the 
closed pavilion, where every evening he was fated to relapse 
into endless, uncurable anguish. 

The daylight was already waning when Pierre and 
Thomas, after reascending the height of Montmartre, walked 
towards the large workshop which Jahan, the sculptor, had 
set up among the many sheds whose erection had been 
necessitated by the building of the Sacred Heart. There was 
here a stretch of ground littered with materials, an extra¬ 
ordinary chaos of building stone, beams and machinery; 
and pending the time when an army of navxdes would come 
to set the whole place in order, one could see gaping trenches, 
rough flights of do.scending stops and fences, imperfectly 
closing doorways which conducted to the substructures of the 
basilica. 

Halting in front of Jahan’s workshop, Thomas pointed to 
one of these doorways by w'hich one could reach the 
foundation works. ‘ Have you never had an idea of visiting 
the foundations ? ’ he inquired of Pierre. ‘ There’s quite a 
city down there on which millions of money have boon spent. 
They could only find firm soil at the very base of the height, 
and they had to excavate more than eighty shafts, fill them 
with concrete, and then roar their church on all those 
subterranean columns. . . . Yes, that is so. Of course the 
columns cannot be seen, but it is they who hold that insulting 
edifice aloft, right over Paris 1 ’ 

Having drawn near to the fence, Pierre was looking at an 
open doorway beyond it, a sort of dark lauding whence steps 
descended as if into the bowels of the earth. And ho thought 
of those invisible columns of concrete, and of all the stubborn 
energy and desire for domination which had set the edifice 
erect and kept it there. 

Thomas was at last obliged to call him. ‘ Let us make 
haste,’ said he, ‘ the twilight will soon be here. We shan’t bo 
able to see much.’ 

They had arranged to meet Antoine at Jahan’s, as the 
sculptor wished to show them a new model he had prepared. 
When they entered the workshop they found the two assistants 
still working at the colossal angel which had been ordered for 
the basilica. Standing on a scaffolding they were rough- 
hewing its symmetrical wings, whilst Jahan, seated on a low 
chair, with his sleeves rolled up to his elbows, and his hands 
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:f)iled with clay, was conteniplating a figure some three feet 
high on which ho had just been working. 

‘ Ah! it’s you,’ ho exclaimed. ‘ Antoine has been 
waiting more than half an hour for you. lie’s gone out.sitlo 
with Lise to see tho sun sot over Paris, I think. Put they will 
soon bo back.’ 

Then ho relapsed into silence, with his eyes fixed on his 
work. 

This was a bare, erect, lofty female figure of such august 
inajessty, so simple were its lines, that it suggested something 
gigantic. The figure’s abundant, outspread hair suggested 
rays around its face, which beamed with sovereign beauty 
like the sun. And its only gesture was one of oiler and of 
greeting; its arms were thrown shghtly forward, and its hands 
were open, for the grasp of all mankind. 

Btill lingering in his dream Jahan began to speak slowly: 
‘You remember that I wanted a pendant for my figure of 
Fecundity. 1 had modelled a Charity, but it pleased me so 
little and seemed so commonplace that I let tho clay dry and 
spoil. . . . And then the idea of a figure of Justice came to 
mo. But not a gowned figure with the sword and the scales ! 
That wasn’t the Justice that inspired me. What haunted 
my mind was the other Justice, the one that the lowly and 
tho sufferers await, tlie one who alone can some day set a little 
order and happiness among us. And I pictured her like that, 
quite bare, quite simple, and very lofty. She is the sun as it 
wore, a sun all bciauty, harmony and strength ; for justice is 
only to bo found in tho sun which shines in the heavens for 
one and all, and bestows on poor and rich alike its magnifi- 
ccn (!0 and light and warmth, which are the source of all life. 
And so my figure, you see, has her hands outstretched as if 
slio were offering herself to all maalcind, greeting it and 
granting it the gift of eternal life in eternal beauty. Ah 1 to bo 
beautiful and strong and just, one’s whole dream lies in that.’ 

Jalian relighted his pipe and burst into a merry laugh. 
‘ ^^’olI, 1 tliiiik tho good woman carries herself upright. . . . 
What do you follows say ? ’ 

Ills visitors highly praised his work. Pierre for his part 
was )iiuch affected at finding in this artistic conception tho 
very idea that he had so long been revolving in his mind—the 
idea of an ora of Justice rising from tho ruins of the world, 
which Charity after centuries of trial had failed to save. 

5'hen the sculptor gaily explained that ho had prepared 
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his model there instead of at home, in order to console hiraseJ/ 
a little for his big dummy of an angel, the prescribed trite¬ 
ness of which disgusted him. Some fresh objections had been 
raised with respect to tlio folds of the robe, which gave some 
prominence to the thighs, and in the end ho had been com¬ 
pelled to modify all the drapery. 

‘ Oh! it’s just as they like!’ ho cried; ‘it’s no work of 
mine, you know ; it’s simply an order which I’m executing 
just as a mason builds a wall, 'i'here’s no religious art left, 
it has been killed by stupidity and disbelief. Ah I if social or 
luman art could only revive, how glorious to bo one of the first 
10 bear the tidings I ’ 

Then he paused. Where could the youngsters, Antoine 
and Lise, have got to ? he wondered. He threw the door wide 
open, and, a little distance away, among the materials litter¬ 
ing the waste ground, one could see Antoine’s tall figure and 
Jjise’s short slender form standing out again.st the immensity 
of Paris, which was all golden amidst the sun’s farewell. 'I'lio ’ 
young man’s strong arm supported Lise, who with this help 
valked bcbido him without feeling any fatigue. Slender and 
gu'acefnl, like a girl blossoming into womanhood, she raised 
Ler eyes to his with a smile of infinite gratitude, which pro- 
'aimed that slie belonged to him for evermore. 

‘ Ah 1 they are coining hack,’ said Jahan. ‘ 'riie miracle is 
)W complete, you know. I’m delighted at it. I did not 
;’ow what to do with her ; 1 had even renounced all attempts 
) teach her to read ; 1 left her for days together in a corner, 
"ifirm and tongue-tied lik(! a lack-wit. . . . But your brother 
,ane and took her in hand somehow or other. She listened to 
.nil and understood him, and began to read and write with him, 
aid grow intelligent and gay. Then, as her limbs still 
ained no suppleness,^ and she remained infirm, ailing, and 
. uny, he began by cakying her here, and then helped her to 
walk in such wise that she can now do so by herself. In a 
few weeks’ time she has positively grown and become quite 
cliarming. Yes, I assure you, it is second birth, real creation. 
Just look at them! ’ 

Antonie and Lise were still slowly approaching. The 
evening breeze which rose from the great city, where all was 
yet heat and sunshine, brought them a bath of life. If the 
young man had chosen that spot with its splendid horizon, 
open to the full air which wafted all the germs of life, it was 
doubtless because he felt that nowhere else could ho instil 
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more vitality, more soul, more strength into her. And love 
Lad been created by love. He had found her asleep, benumbed, 
witliout power of motion or intellect, and he had awakened 
her, kindled life in her, loved her, that ho might be loved 
by her in return. She was his work, she was part of liim- 
sclf. 

‘ So you no longer feel tired, little one? ’ said Jahan. 

She smiled divinely. ‘ Oh 1 no, it’s so pleasant, so beau¬ 
tiful to walk straight on like this. ... All I desire is to go on 
for ever and ever with Antoine.’ 

'I'lio others laughed, and Jahan exclaimed in his good- 
natured way, ‘ Let us hope that ho won’t take you so far. 
You’ve reached your destination now, and I shan’t be the 
one to prevent you from being happy.’ 

Antoine was already standing before the figure of Justice, 
to which the falling twilight seemed to impart a quiver of 
life. ‘ Oh! how divinely simple, how divinely beautiful 1 ’ 
said he. 

For his own part he had lately finished a new wood¬ 
engraving, which depicted Jjise holding a book in her hand, an 
engraving instinct with truth and emotion, showing lier 
awakened to intelligence and love. And this time ho had 
achieved his desire, making no preliminary drawing, but 
tackling the block with his graver, straight away, in presence 
of his model. And infinite hopefulness had come upon 
him, ho was dreaming of great original works in which the 
whole period that he belonged to would live anew and for 
ever. 

Thomas now wished to return home. So they shook 
hands with Jahan, who, as his day’s work was over, put on 
his coat to take his sister back to the Bue du Calvaire. 

‘ Till to-morrow, Lise,’ said Antcfoe, inclining his head 
to kiss her. 

She raised herself on tip-toes, and offered him her eyes, 
which he had opened to life. ‘ Till to-morrow, Antoine,’ 
said she. 

Outside, the twilight was falling. Pierre was the first 
to cross the threshold, and as he did so, he saw so extra¬ 
ordinary a sight that for an instant he felt stupified. But it 
was certain enough ; he could plainly distinguish his brother 
Guillaume cmergmg from the gaping doorway which con¬ 
ducted to the foundations of the basilica. And he saw him 
hastily climb over the palings, and then pretend to be there 
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by pure chance, as though he had come up from the Rue 
Lamarck. When he accosted his two sons, as if he were 
delighted to meet them, and began to say that he had just 
come from Paris, Pierre asked himself if he had been dream¬ 
ing. However, an anxious glance which his brother cast at 
him, convinced him that he had been right. And then he 
not only felt ill at ease in presence of that man whom he had 
never previously known to lie; but it seemed to him that ho 
was at last on the track of all he had feared, the formidable 
mystery that ho had for some time past felt browing around 
him in the little peaceful house. 

When Guillaume, his sons, and his brother reached homo 
and entered the large workroom overlooking Paris, it was so 
dark that they fancied nobody was there. 

‘ What 1 nobody in ? ’ said G uillaume. 

But in a somewhat low, quiet voice Fran 9 oi 8 answered 
out of the gloom: ‘ Why, yea, I’m here.’ 

He had remained at his table, where he had worked 
the whole afternoon ; and as he could no longer road, ho now 
sat in a dreamy mood with his head resting on his hands, his 
eyes wandering over Paris, where night was gradually fall¬ 
ing. As his examination was now near at hand, lie was 
living in a stale of .severe mental strain. 

‘What! you are still working there,’ said his father. 
‘ Why didn’t you ask for a lamp ? ’ 

‘ No, I wasn’t working, I was looking at Paris,’ Francois 
slowly answered. ‘ It’s singular how the night falls over 
it by degrees. The last district that remained visible was 
the Montagne Sto Genevieve, the plateau of the Pantlukin, 
where all our knowledge and science have grown up. A sun- 
ray still gilds the schools and libraries and laboratories, when 
the low-lying districts of trade are already steeped in dark¬ 
ness. I won’t, say that the planet has a particular partiality 
for UR at the Ecolo Normale, but it’s certain that its beams 
still linger on our roofs when they are to bo seen nowhere 
else.’ 

He began to laugh at his jest. Still one could see how 
ardent was his faith in mental effort, how entirely ho gave 
himself to mental labour, which, in his opinion, could alone 
bring truth, establish justice, and create happiness. 

Then came a short spell of silence. Paris sank more and 
more deeply into the night, growing black and mysterious, 
till all at once sparks of light began to appear. 
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‘The lamps are being lighted,’ resumed Fran 9 ois; ‘work 
is being resumed on all sides.’ 

Then Guillaume, who likewise had been dreaming, 
immersed in his fixed idea, exclaimed: ‘ Work, yes, no doubt, 1 
But for work to give a full harvest it must be fertilised by 
will. There is something which is superior to work.’ 

Thomas and Antoine had drawn near. And Francois, 
as much for them as for himself, inquired: ‘ What is that, 
father ? ’ 

‘ Action.’ 

For a moment the three young men remained silent, 
impressed by the solemnness of the hour, quivering too 
beneath the groat waves of darkness which rose from the 
vague ocean of the city. Then a young voice remarked, 
though whose it was one could not tell: ‘ Action is but 
work.’ 

And Pierre, who laclied the respectful quietude, the silent 
faith of his nephews, now felt his nervousness incrcasuig. 
That huge and terrifying mystery of which he was dimly 
conscious rose before him ; wdiile a great quiver sped by in 
the darkness, over that black city where the lamps W'ere now 
being lighted for a whole passionate night of w'ork. 


IV 

THK ClilSIS 

A GKiJAT ceremony was to take place that day at the basilica 
of the Sacred Heart. Ten thousand pilgrims were to be 
piaisont there, at a solemn consecration of the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment ; and pending the arrival of four o’clock, the hour fixed 
for the service, Montmartre would be invaded by people. Its 
slopes would he black with swarming devotees, the shops 
where religious emblems and pictures were sold would be 
besieged, the cafes and taverns would bo crowded to over- 
llowing. It would all be like some huge fair, and meantime 
the big bell of the basilica, ‘ La Savoyarde,’ would be ringing 
peal on p^al over the holiday-making multitude. 

When Pierre entered the workroom in the morning he 
perceived Guillaume and Mere-Grand alone there; and a 
remark which he heard the former make caused him to stop 
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t-liort and Jiston from beliiiul a tall ravolving book-stand. 
Mi't'e-Graud sat sewing' in her usual place iiiair the bis 
window, while Guillaume stood before her, speakin,!’ in a low 
voice. 

‘ .Mother,’ said ho, ‘everythins is ready, it is for to-day.’ 

She let her work fall, and raised her eyes, lookins very 
pale. ‘ Ah ! ’ she said, ‘ so you have made u]) your mind.’ 

‘ Yes, irrevocably. At four o’clock 1 shall bo yonder, 
and it will all bo over.’ 

‘ ’Tis well—you are the mast('r.’ 

Silence fell, terrible silence. Guillaume’.s voice Beemcd 
to come from far away, from somewhere beyond the world. 
]t was evident that his resolution was unshakeable, that his 
tragic dream, his fixed idea of martyrdom wholly absorbed 
him. Mere-Grand looked at him with her pale eyes, like an 
heroic woman who had grown old in relieving the sufl'erings 
of others, and had ever shown all the abnegation and devotion 
of an intrepid heart, which nothing but llie idea of duly could 
influence. She knew Guillaume’s terrible scheme, and had 
helped him to regulate the jiettiest details of it; but if on the 
one hand, after all the iniquity she had .seen and endured, she 
admitted that fierce and exemplary punishment might seem 
necessary, and that even the idea of purifying the world by 
the fire of a volcano might be entertained; on the other 
band, she believed too strongly in the Tuaessity of living one’s 
life bravely to the very end, to be able, under any circum¬ 
stances, to regard death as cither good or profitable. 

‘ My son,’ she gently resumed, ‘ I witnessed the growth of 
your scheme, and it neither surprised nor angered me. I 
accepted it as one accepts lightning, the very five of the 
skies, something of sovereign purity and power. And I have 
helped you through it all, and have taken upon myself to act 
as the mouthpiece of your conscience. . . . But let me toll 
you once more, one ought never to desert the cause of 
life.’ 

‘ It is useless to speak, mother,’ Guillaume replied; ‘ I 
have resolved to give my life and cannot take it back. . . . 
Are you now unwilling to carry out my desires, remain here, 
and act as we have decided, when all is over ? ’ 

She did not answer this inquiry, but in turn, 
speaking slowly and gravely, put a question to him : ‘ Bo it 
is useless for me to speak to you of the children, myself, and 
the house ? ’ said she. * You have thought it all over, you are 
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quite determined?’ And as he simply answered ‘Yes,’she 
added; ‘’Tis well, you a,ro the master. ... I will be the 
one who is to remain behind and act. And you may bo 
without fear, your bequest is in good hands. All that wo have 
decided together shall be done.’ 

Once more they became silent. Then she again 
inquired : ‘ At four o’clock, you say, at the moment of that 
consecration ? ’ 

‘ Yes, at four o’clock.’ 

She was still looking at him with her pale eyes, and there 
seemed to bo sometliing superhuman in her simplicity and 
grandeur as she sat there in lier thin black gown. Her 
glance, in which the greatest bravciry and the deepest sadness 
mingled, tilled Guillaume with acute emotion. His hands 
began to tremble, and he asked : ‘ Will you let mo kiss 
you, mother ? ’ 

‘ Oh I right willingly, my son,’ she responded. ‘ Your 
path of duty may not be mine, but you see I respect your views 
and love you.’ 

They kissed one another, and when Pierre, whom the 
scene had chilled to his lieart, presented himself as if ho were 
just arriving, T.li;re-Grand had (piietly taken up her neodle- 
woi'k onci! more, while Guillaume was going to and fro, 
setting one of his laboratory shelves in order wdth all his 
wonted activity. 

At noon when lunch was ready, they found it necessary to 
wait for Thomas, who had not yet come home. His brothers 
Fran9oi3 and Antoine complained in a jesting way, saying 
that they W'ere dying of hunger, while for her part Marie, who 
had made a crime, and was very proud of it, declared that they 
would eat it all, and that those who came late would have to 
go without tasting it. When Thom#s eventually put in an 
appearance ho was greeted with jeers. 

‘ But it wasn’t my fault,’ said he; ‘Istupidly came up the 
hill by way of the Rue de la Barre, and you can havegio 
notion what a crowd I fell upon. Quito ten thou^iiid 
pilgrims must have camped there last night. I am told 
that as many as possible wore huddled together in the St. 
Joseph Refuge. The others no doubt had to sleep in the open 
air. And now they are busy eating, here, there, and every¬ 
where, all over the patches of waste ground and even on the 
pavements. One can scarcely set one foot before the other 
withoat risk of treading on somebody.’ 
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The meal proved a very gay one, though Pierre found tho 
gaiety forced and excessive. Yet the young peoplo could 
surely know nothing of the frightful, invisible thing wliich to 
Pierre ever seemed to be hovering around in the bright sun¬ 
light of that splendid June day. Was it that tho dim 
]3resentiment which comes to loving hearts when mourning 
threatens them, swept by during the short intervals of silence 
that followed the joyous outbursts ? Although Guillaumo 
looked somewhat pale, and spoke with unusual caressing soft¬ 
ness, he retained his customary bright smile. But on the 
other hand, never had M^re-Grand been more silent or more 
grave. 

Marie’s cremo proved a great success, and the others 
congratulated her on it so fulsomely that they made her 
blush. Then, all at once, heavy silence fell once more, a 
deathly chill seemed to sweep by making every face turn pale 
—even while they were still cleaning their plates with their , 
little spoons. 

‘Ahl that bell,’ exclaimed rran 9 ois ; ‘it is really in¬ 
tolerable. I call feel my head splitting.’ 

He referred to ‘ La Havoyarde,’ the big bell of tho basilica, 
which had now begun to toll, sending forth deep sonorous 
volumes of sound, which ever and ever winged tlieir (light 
over the immensity of Paris. In tho workroom they wore 
all listening to the clang. 

‘Will it keep on like that till four o’clock?’ asked 
Marie. 

‘ Oh ! at four o’clock,’ replied Thomas, ‘ at tho moment of 
the consecration you will hear something much louder than 
that. The great peals of joy, the song of triumph will then 
ring out.’ 

Guillaume was still smiling. ‘ Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘ those 
who don’t want to be deafened for life had better keep their 
windows closed. The worst is, that Paris has to hoar it 
whether it will or no, and even as far away as tho Pantheon, 
so I’m told.’ 

Meantime Mke-Grand remained silent and impassive. 
Antoine for his part expressed his disgust with the horrible 
religious pictures for which the pilgrims fought—pictures 
which in some respects suggested those on the lids of sweet¬ 
meat boxes, although they depicted the Christ with Ilis breast 
ripped open and displaying His bleeding heart. There could 
be no more repulsive materialism, no gi-osser or baser art, 
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said Antoine. Then they rose from table, talking at the top 
of their voices so as to make themselves heard above the in¬ 
cessant din which came from the big boll. 

Immediately afterwards they all sot to work again. Mere- 
Grand took her everlasting needlework in hand once more, 
while Marie, sitting near her, continued some embroidery. 
The young men also attended to their respective ta^ks, and 
now and again raised their heads and exchanged a few w'ords. 
Guillaume, for his part, hkewiso seemed very busy; Pierre 
alone coming and going in a state of anguish, beholding them 
all as in a nightmare, and attributing some terrible meaning 
to the most innocent remarks. During ilejetiner, in order to 
explain the frightful discomfort into which he was thrown by 
the gaiety of the meal, he had been obliged to say that he felt 
poorly. And now he was looking and listening and waiting 
with ever-growing anxiety. 

Shortly before three o’clock, Guillaatne glanced at his 
watch and then quietly took up his hat. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ I’m 
going out.’ 

His sons, Mere-Grand and Mario raised their heads. 

‘ I’m going out,’ lie repeated, ‘ au revoir ! ’ 

Still he did not go off. Pierre could divine that he was 
struggling, stilTciiing himself against the frightful tempest 
which wn.s raging witliin him, striving to prevent either 
shudder or pallor from betraying his awful secret. Ah ! he 
must have suffered keenly ; ho dared not give his sons a last 
kiss, for fear lest he might rouse some suspicion in their 
minds, which would impel them to oppos(! him and prevent liis 
death ! At last with supreme heroism he managed to calm 
himself. 

‘ A te revoir ! boys.’ 

‘ Au revoir 1 father. Will you b* home early ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes. . . Don’t worry about me, do plenty of 
work.’ 

Mere-Grand, still majestically silent, kept her eyes fixed 
upon him. Her he had ventured to kiss, and tlieir glances 
met and mingled, instinct with all that he had decided and 
that she had promised: their common dream of truth and 
justice. 

‘ I say, Guillaume,’ exclaimed Marie gaily, ‘ will you under¬ 
take a commission for me if you are going down by way of 
the Eue des Martyrs ? ’ 

‘ Why, certainly,’ he replied. 
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‘ Well, then, please look in at my ilrossmakcr's, ami tell 
Lor that I shan’t go to try my gown on till to morrow 
morning.’ 

It wag a question of her wedding dress, a gown of light 
grey silk, the extreme stylishness of which she considered very 
amusing. Whenever she spoke of it, both she and the others 
began to laugh. 

‘ It’s understood, my dear,’ said Guillaume, likewise 
making merry over it. ‘ We know it’s Cinderella’s court 
robe, eh ? The fairy brocade and lace that are to make you 
very beautiful and for ever happy.’ 

However, the laughter ceased, and, in the sudden silence 
which fell, it again seemed us if deatli wore passing by with a 
great flapping of wings and an icy gust which chilled the 
hearts of everyone remaining there. 

‘It’s understood; so now I’m really o!T,’ resumed Guil¬ 
laume. ‘ Au revoir 1 children.’ 

Then he sallied forth, without even turning round, and for 
a moment they could hear the linn tread of his feet over ll)o 
garden gravel. 

Pierre having invented a pretext was able to follow him a 
couple of minutes afterwards. As a matt(!r of fact there was 
no need for him to dog Guillaume’s heels, for ho know whore 
his brother was going, lie was thoroughly convinced that 
he would find him at that doorway, conducting to the foun¬ 
dations of the basilica, whence ho had seen him emerge two 
days before. And so lie wasted no time in looking for him 
among tho crowd of pilgrims going to the church, llis only 
thought was to hurry on and reach Jahau’s workshop. And 
in accordance with his expectation, just as ho arrived there, 
he perceived Guillaume slipping between the broken palings. 
The crush and tho confusion prevailing among tho concourso 
of believers favoured Pierre as it had his brother, in sucli 
wise that he was able to follow the latter and enter tho doo)'- 
way without being noticed. Once there ho had to pause aud 
draw breath for a moment, so greatly did the beating of his 
heart oppress him. 

A precipitous flight of steps, whore all wag stooped in 
darkness, descended from the narrow entry. It was with 
infinite precaution that Pierre ventured into tho gloom, which 
ever grew denser and denser. He lowered his feet gently 
so aa to make no noise, and, feeling tho walls with his 
hands, turned round and round as he went lower and lower 
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into a kind of well. However, the descent was not a very 
long one. As soon as he found beaten ground beneath his 
feet ho paused, no longer daring to stir for fear of betraying 
his presence. The darkness was like ink, and there was not 
a sound, a breath ; the silence was complete. 

How should he find his way ? he wondered. Which direc¬ 
tion ought he to take ? He was still hesitating when some 
twenty paces away he suddenly saw a bright spark, the gleam 
of a lucifer. Guillaume was lighting a candle, rierre 
recognised his broad shoulders, and from that moment ho 
simply had to follow the flickering light along a walled and 
vaulted subterranean gallery. It seemed to be interminable 
and to run in a northerly direction, towards the nave of the 
basilica. 

All at once, however, the little light stopped, while Pierre, 
anxious to see what would happen, continued to advance, 
treading as softly ns he could and remaining in the gloom. 
He found that Guillaume had stood his c.andle upon the 
ground in the middle of a kind of low rotunda under the 
crypt, and that ho had knelt down and moved aside a long 
flagstone which seemed to cover a cavity. They were hero 
among the foundations of the basilica; and one of the columns 
or piles of concrete poured into shafts in order to support the 
building could be seen. The gap, which the stone slab 
removed by Guillaume had covered, was by the very side of 
the pillar; it was cither some natural surface flaw, or a deep 
fissure caused by .some subsidence or settling of the soil. 
The heads of other pillars could be descried around, and these 
the cleft seemed to ho reaching, for little slits branched out 
in all directions. Then, on seeing his brother leaning 
forward, like one who is for the last time examining a mine 
ho has laid before applying a mjjtch to the fuse, Pierre 
suddenly understood tho whole ten-ifying business. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of the new explosive had been brought 
to that spot. Guillaume had made the journey a score of 
times at carefully selected hours, and all his powder had been 
poured into the gap beside tho pillar, spreading to the 
slightest rifts below’, saturating the soil at a great depth, and 
in this wise forming a natural mine of incalculable force. 
And now the powder was flush with tho flagstone which 
Guillaume had just moved aside. It was only necessary 
to throw a maten Uiere, and everything would be blown into 
•pace 1 
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For a moment an acute chill of horror railed Pierre to 
the spot. He could neither have taken a stop nor raised a 
cry. He pictured the swarming throng above him, the ten 
thousand pilgrims crowding the lofty naves of the basilica to 
witness the solemn consecration of the Host. Peal upon peal 
flew from ‘ La Savoyarde,’ incense smoked, and ten thousand 
voices raised a hymn of masnificenco and praise. And all at 
once came thunder and cartliquako, and a volcano opening 
and belching forth firo and smolfo, and swallowing up the 
whole church and its multitude of worshippers. Ilreaking 
tlio concrete piles and rending the unsound soil, the explosion, 
which was certain to be one of extraordinary violence, would 
doubtless split the cdilice atwain, and hurl one half down the 
slopes descending towards Paris, whilst the other on the side 
of the apse would crumble and collapse upon the spot where 
it stood. And how fearful would be the avalanche: a broken 
forest of scaffoldings, a hail of stonework', rushing and, 
bounding through tho dust and smoke on to the roofs below; 
whilst the violence of the shock would threaten tho rvhole of 
Jifontmartre, which, it seonied lilioly, must stagger and sink 
in one huge mass of ruins! 

However, Guillaume had again risen. Tho candle 
standing on tho ground, ils flame shooting up, erect and 
slender, threw his huge shadow all over the subterranean 
vault. Amidst tho dense blackness the light looked like 
some dismal stationary star. Guillatimo drew near to it in 
order to see what time it was by his watch. It proved to bo 
five minutes past three. So ho had nearly another hour to 
W’ait. He was in no hurry, ho wished to carry out his design 
punctually, at the precise moment ho had selected; and he 
therefore sat down on a block of stone, and remained there 
without moving, quiet and patient. The candle now cast its 
light upon his pale face, upon his towering brow crowned 
with white hair, upon the whole of his energetic countenance, 
which still looked handsome and young, thanks to his bright 
eyes and dark moustaches. And not a muscle of his face 
stirred; he simply gazed into the void. What thoughts 
could be passing through his mind at that supremo moment ? 
Who could tell ? There was not a quiver; heavy night, the 
deep eternal silence of tho earth reigned all around. 

Then Pierre, having quieted his palpitating heart, drew 
near. At the sound of his footsteps Guillaume rose 

a a a 
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mcuaciiigly, but be immediately recognised bis brother, and 
did not seem astonished to see him. 

‘Ah! it’s you,’ ho said, ‘you followed me. ... I felt 
that you possessed my secret. And it grieves mo that you 
should have abused your knowledge to join me hero. You 
might have spared mo this last sorrow.’ 

Pierre clasped his trembling bands, and at once tried to 
entreat bim. ‘ Brother, brother,’ he began. 

‘ No, don’t speak yet,’ said Guillaume, ‘ if you absolutely 
wish it I will listen to you by-and-bye. We have nearly an 
hour before us, so we can chat. But I want you to under¬ 
stand the futility of all you may think needful to tell me. 
My resolution is unsbakoable; I was a long time coming to 
it, and in carrying it out I shall simply be acting in accordance 
with my reason and my conscience.’ 

Then ho quietly related that having decided upon a great 
deed bo had long hesitated as to which edifice be should 
destroy. The opera-house had momentarily tempted him, 
but he had reflected that there would bo no great significance 
in the whirlwind of anger and justice destroying a little set 
of enjoyers. In fact, such a deed might savour of jealousy 
and covetousness. Next he had thought of the Bourse, where 
ho might strike a blow at money, the great agent of corrup¬ 
tion, and the capitalist society in whose clutches the wage- 
earners groaned. Only, here again the blow would fall upon 
a restricted circle. Then an idea of destroying the Palace of 
Justice, particularly the assize court, had occurred to him. 
It was a very tempting thought—to wreak justice upon 
human justice, to sweep away the witnc.s3cs, the culprit, the 
public prosecutor who charges the latter, the counsel who 
defends him, the judges who sentence liim, and the lounging 
public which comes to the spot as to*tho unfolding of some 
sensational serial. And then too what fierce irony there 
would be in the summary superior justice of the volcano 
swallowing up everything indiscriminately, without pausing 
to enter into details. However, the plan over which he had 
most lingered was that of blowing up the Arc de Triomphe. 
This he regarded as an odious monument which perpetuated 
warfare, hatred among nations, and the false, dearly-pur¬ 
chased, sanguineous glory of conquerors. That colossus 
raised to the memory of so much frightful slaughter, which 
bad uselessly put an end to so many human lives, ought, ho 
jonsidcred, to be slaughtered in its turn. Could he so have 
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arranged things that the earth should swallow it up, he 
might have achieved the glory of causing no other death than 
hia own, of dying alone, struck down, crushed to pieces 
beneath that giant of stone. What a tomb, and what a 
memory might he thus have loft to the world 1 

‘ But there was no means of approaching it,’ he continued, 

‘ no basement, no cellar, so I had to give up the idea. . . . 
And then, although I’m perfectly W'illing to die alone, I 
thought what a loftier and more terrible- lesson there would 
be in the unjust death of an innocent multitude, of thousands 
of unknown people, of all those that might happen to be 
passing. In the same way as human society by dint of 
injustice, want, and harsh regulations causes so many 
innocent victims, so must punishment fall as the lightning 
falls, indiscriminately killing and destroying whatever it may 
encounter in its course. When a man sets hia foot on an 
ant-hill he gives no heed to all the lives which ho stamps , 
out.’ 

Pierre, whom this theory rendered quite indignant, raised 
a cry of protest: ‘ Oh 1 brother, brother, is it you who are 
saying such things ? ’ 

However, Guillaume did not pause: ' If I have ended by 
choosing this basilica of the Sacred Heart,’ ho continued, ‘ it 
is because I found it near at hand and easy to destroy. But 
it is also because it haunts and exasperates mo, because I 
have long since condemned it. . . . As I have often said to 
you, one cannot imagine anything more preposterous than 
Paris, our great Paris, crowned and dominated by this temple 
raised to the glorification of the absurd. Is it not outrageous 
that common sense should receive such a smack after so many 
centuries of science, that Borne should claim the right of 
triumphing in. this insolent fashion, on our loftiest height in 
the full sunlight ? The priests want Paris to repent and do 
penitence for its liberative work of truth and justice. But its 
only right course is to sweep away all that hampers and 
insults it in its march towards deliverance. And so may the 
temple fall w'ith its deity of falsehood and servitude! And 
may its ruins crush its worshippers, so that like one of the 
old geological revolutions of the world, the catastrophe may 
resound through the very entrails of mankind, and renew and 
change it I' 

‘ Brother, brother I ’ again cried Pierre quite beside him- 
Belf:' is it you who are talJ^g ? What I you, a great soientist, 
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a raan of great heart, you have come to this! What madness 
is stirring you that you should think and say such abominable 
things ? On the evening when we confessed our secrets one 
to the other, you told me of your proud and lofty dream of 
ideal anarchy. There would be free harmony in life, which 
left to its natural forces would of itself create happiness. But 
you still rebelled against the idea of theft and murder. You 
would not accept them as right or necessary; you merely 
explained and excused them. What has happened then that 
you, all brain and thought, should now have become the 
hateful hand that acts ? ’ 

‘ Salvat has been guillotined,’ said Guillaume simply, 
‘ and I read his will and testament in his last glance. I am 
merely an executor. . . . And what has happened, you ask ? 
Why all that has made me suffer for four months past, the 
whole social evil which surrounds us, and which must be 
brought to an end 

Silence fell, 'i'he brothers looked at one another in the 
darkness. And Pierre now understood things; he saw that 
Guillaume was changed, that the terrible gust of revolution¬ 
ary contagion sweeping over Paris had transformed him. It 
had all come from the duality of his nature, the presence of 
contradictory elements within him. On one side one found a 
scientist whose whole creed lay in observation and experiment, 
who, in dealing with nature, evinced the most cautious logic; 
while on the other .side was a social dreamer, haunted by ideas 
of fraternity, equality and justice, and eager for universal 
happiness. Thence had first come the theoretical anarchist 
that he had been, one in whom science and chimeras w'oro 
mingled, who dreamt of human society returning to the har¬ 
monious law of the .spheres, each man free, in a free associa¬ 
tion, regulated by love alone. Neithef Thdophile Morin w-ith 
the doctrines of Proudhon and Comte, nor Bache with those 
of St. Simon and Fourier, had been able to satisfy his desire 
for the absolute. All those systems had seemed to him 
imperfect and chaotic, destructive of one another, and tending 
to the same wretchedness of life, Janzen alone had occa¬ 
sionally satisfied him with some of his curt phrases which 
shot over the horizon, like arrows conquering the whole earth 
for the human family. And then in Guillaume’s big heart, 
which the idea of want, the unjust sufferings of the lowly 
and the poor exasperated, Salvat’s tragic adventure had sud¬ 
denly found place, fomenting supreme rebellion. For long 
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weeks he had lived on with trembling hands, with growing 
anguish clutching at his throat. First had come that bomb 
and the explosion which still made him quiver, then the vile 
cupidity of the newspapers howling for the poor wretch’s head, 
then the search for him and the hunt through the Bois da 
Boulogne, till he fell into the hands of the police, covered with 
mud and dying of starvation. And afterwards there had 
been the Assize Court, tho judges, tho gendarmes, the wit¬ 
nesses, the whole of France arrayed against ono man, and bent 
on making him pay for the universal crime. And finally, 
there had come the guillotine, tho monstrous, tho filthy beast 
consummating irreparable injustice in human justice’s name. 
One solo idea now remained to Guillaume, that idea of justice 
which maddened him, leaving naught in his mind save tho 
thought of the just, avenging flare by which ho would repair 
tho evil and ensure what was right for all time forward, 
Sal vat had looked at him, and contagion hud done its work; 
ho glowed with a dosii'e for death, a desire to give his own 
blopd and set tho blood of others flowing, in order that man¬ 
kind, amidst its fright and horror, should decree tho return of 
the golden age. 

Bierre understood tho stubborn blindness of such insanity; 
and he felt utterly upset by the fear that ho should bo unable 
to overcome it. ‘ You are mad, brother ! ’ ho exclaimed, 
‘ they have driven you mad 1 It is a gust of violence passing; 
they were treated in a wrong way and too relentlessly at tho 
outset, and now that they are avenging one another, it may 
bo that blood will never cease to flow. . . . But, listen, 
brother, throw off that night-mare. You can’t be a Salvat 
who murders or a Bergaz who steals 1 liemember tho pillago 
of tho Princess’s house and remember the fair-haired, pretty 
child whom we saw lying yonder, ripped open. . . . You do 
not, you cannot belong to that set, brother-’ 

\Yith a wave of his hand, Guillaume brushed these vain 
reasons aside. Of what consequence were a few lives, his own 
included ? No change had over taken place in the world 
without millions and millions of existences being stamped 
out. 

‘ But you had a great scheme in hand,’ cried Pierre, hoping 
to save him by reviving his sense of duty. ‘ It isn’t allowable 
for you to go off like this 1 ’ 

Then he fervently strove to awaken his brother’s scientific 
pride. He spoke to him of his secret, of that great engine of 
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Varfaro which could destroy armies and reduce cities to dust, 
and which ho had intended to offer to France, so that on 
emerging victorious from the approaching war, she might 
afterwards become the deliverer of the world. And it was 
this grand scheme that he had abandoned, preferring to 
employ his explosive in killing innocent people and over- 
thro^ving a church, which would bo built afresh, whatever the 
cost, and become a sanctuary of martyrs I 

Guillaume smiled. ‘ I have not relinquished my scheme,' 
said ho, ‘ 1 have simply modified it. Did I not tell you of 
my doubts, my anxious perplexity ? Ah ! to believe that one 
holds the destiny of the world in one’s grasp, and to tremble 
and hesitate and W'onder if the intelligence and wisdom that 
are needful for things to take the one wise course will be 
forthcoming I At sight of all the stains upon our great 
Paris, all the errors and transgressions which we lately 
witncs.sed, 1 shuddered. I asked myself if Paris were 
sufficiently calm and pure for one to entrust her w'ith omni¬ 
potence. How terrible would be the disaster if such an in¬ 
vention as mine should fall into the hands of a demented 
nation, possibly a dictator, some man of conquest, who would 
simply employ it to terrorise other nations and reduce them 
to slavery. ... Ah I no, I do not wish to perpetuate warfare, 
I wish to kill it.’ 

Then in a clear firm voice ho explained his now plan, in 
which Pierre was surprised to find some of the ideas which 
General do Bozonnet had one day laid before him in a very 
different spirit. Warfare w'as on the road to extinction, 
threatened by its very excesses. In the old days of mercenaries, 
and afterwards with conscripts, the percentage of soldiers 
designated by chance, war had been a profession and a passion. 
But nowadays, when everybody is called upon to fight, none 
care to do so. By the logical force of things, the system of the 
whole nation in arms means the coming end of armies. How 
much longer will the nations remain on a footing of deadly 
peace, bowed down by ever increasing ‘ estimates,’ spending 
millions and millions on holding one another in respect? 
Ah I how great the deliverance, what a cry of relief would go 
up on the day^ when some formidable engine, capable of 
destroying armies and sweeping cities away, should render 
war an impossibility and constrain every people to disarm 1 
\yarfara would be dead, killed in her own turn, she who has 
killed so many. This was Guillaume’s dream, and he grew 
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quite enthusiastic, so strong was his conviction that he would 
presently bring it to pass. 

‘ Everything is settled,' said ho; * if I am about to die 
and disappear it is in order that my idea may triumph. . . . 
You have lately seen me spend whole afternoons alone with 
Mere-Grand. Well, wo were completing the classification of 
the documents and making our final arrangements. She has 
my orders, and will execute them even at die risk of her life, 
for none has a braver, loftier soul. ... As soon as 1 am dead, 
buried beneath these stones, as soon as she has heard the 
explosion shake Paris and proclaim the advent of the now 
era, she will forward a set of all the documents I have con¬ 
fided to her—the formula of my explosive, the drawings of 
the bomb and gun—to each of the groat powers of the world. 
In this wise I shall bestow on all the nations the terrible gift 
of destruction and omnipotence which, at first, I wished to 
bestow on Prance alone; and I shall do this in order that the 
nations, being one and all armed with the thunderbolt, may 
at once disarm, for fear of being annihilated, when seeking to 
annihilate others.’ 

Pierre listened to him, gaping, amazed at this extra¬ 
ordinary idea, in which childishness w’as blended with genius. 
‘Well,’ said he,‘if you give your secret to all the nations, 
why should you blow up this church, and die yourself ? ’ 

‘ Why 1 In order that I may bo believed 1 ’ cried 
Guillaume with extraordinary force of utterance. Then he 
added, ‘ The edifice must lie on the ground, and I must be 
under it. If the experiment is not made, if universal horror 
does not attest and proclaim the amazing destructive power of 
my explosive, people will consider mo a mere schemer, a 
visionary 1 ... A lot of dead, a lot of blood, that is what is 
needed in order that blood may for over cease to flow 1 ’ Then, 
with a broad sweep of his arm, he again declared that his 
action was necessary. ‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘ Salvat left me 
the legacy of carrying out this deed of justice. If I have 
given it greater scope and significance, utilising it as a means 
of hastening the end of war, this is because I happen to bo a 
man of intellect. It would have been better possibly if my 
mind had been a simple one, and if I had merely acted like 
some volcano which changes the soil, leaving life the task of 
renewing humanity.’ 

Much of the candle had now burnt away, and Guillaume 
at last rose from the block of stone. He had again consulted 
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his watch, and found that he liad ten minutes left him. The 
little current of air created by his gestures made the light 
flicker, while all around him the darkness seemed to grow 
denser. And near at hand ever lay the threatening, open mine, 
which a spark might at any moment fire. 

' It is nearly time,’ said Guillaume. ‘ Como, brother, kiss 
me and go away. You know how much I love you, what 
ardent alfection for you has been awakened in my old heart. 
So love mo in like fashion, and find love enough to let me 
die as I want to die, in carrying out my duty. Kiss mo, kiss 
me, and go away -without turning your head.’ 

Ilis deep affection tor Pien'o made his voice tremble, but 
he struggled on, forced back his tears, and ended by con¬ 
quering iiiinsolf. It was as if he were no longer of the world, 
no longer one of mankind. 

‘ No, brother, you have not convinced me,’ said Pierre, who 
on his side did not seek to hide his tears, ‘ and it is precisely 
because I love you as you love mo, with my whole being, my 
whole soul, that I cannot go away. It is impossible 1 You 
cannot be the madman, the murderer you would try to bo.’ 

‘ Why not ? Am I not free ? I have rid my life of all 
responsibilities, all tics. ... I have brought up my sons, 
they have no further need of me. Put one heart-link re¬ 
mained—Marie, and I have given her to you.' 

At this a disturbing argument occurred to Pierre, and ho 
passionately availed himself of it. ‘ So you want to die 
because you have given mo Mario,’ said ho. ‘ You still love 
her, confess it 1 ’ 

‘ No r cried Guillaume, ‘ I no longer love her, I stvear it. 
I gave her to you, I love her no more.’ 

‘ So you fancied ; but you can see now that you still love 
her, for hero j’ou are, quite upsets whereas none of the 
terrifying things of which wo spoke just now could oven move 
you. . . . Yes, if you wish to die it is because you have lost 
Mario 1 ’ 

Guillaume quivered, shaken by what his brother said, 
and in low broken words ho tried to question himself. ‘ No, 
no, that any love pain should have urged me to this terrible 
deed would bo unworthy—unworthy of my great design. No, 
no, I decided on it in the free exercise of my reason, and I 
am accomplishing it from no personal motive, but in the name 
of justice and for the benefit of humanity, in order that war 
and want may cease.’ 
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Then, in sudden anguish, ho went on: ‘ Ah 1 it iij cruel of 
you, brother, cruel of you to poison niy delight at dying. I 
liavo created all the happiness I could, I was going off well 
pleased at leaving you all happy, and now you poison my 
death. No, no I question it how 1 may, my heart docs not 
ache; it I love Marie it is simply in the same way as I love 
you.’ 

Novorthcloss, he remained perturbed, as if fearing lest lit 
might bo lying to himself; and by degrees gloomy anger 
came over liim: ‘Listen, that is enough, Pierre,’ ho exclaimed, 
‘ time is flying. . . . For the last time, go away 1 I order you 
to do so; I will have it! ’ 

‘ I will not obey you, Guillaume. ... I will stay, and as 
all my reasoning cannot save you fironi your insanity, firoyoiur 
mine, and I will die with you.’ 

‘ You ? Dio ? But you have no right to do so, you are 
not free I ’ 

‘ Free, or not, I swear that I will die with you. And if it 
merely be a question of flinging this, candle into that hole, 
tell mo so, and I will take it and fling it there myself.’ 

lie made a gesture at which his brotlier thought tliat he 
was about to carry out his threat. So he caught liim by the 
arm, crying : ‘ Why should you die? It would be absurd. 
That others should die may be necessary, but you, no 1 Of 
what use could be this additional monstrosity ? You are 
endeavouring to soften mo, you are torturing my heart I ’ 
Then all at once, imagining that Pierre’s offer had concealed 
another design, Guillaume thundered in a fury: ‘You don’t 
want to take the candle in order to throw it there. What 
you want to do is to blow it out 1 And you think I shan't 
bo able then—ah I you bad brother I ’ 

In his turn Pierre exclaimed : ‘ Oh! certainly, I’ll uea 
every means to prevent you from accomplishing such a fright¬ 
ful and foolish deed 1 ’ 

‘ You’ll prevent me! ’ 

‘ Yes, I’ll cling to you. I’ll fasten my arms to your shoul¬ 
ders, I’ll hold your hands if necessary.’ 

‘ Ah 1 you’ll prevent mo, you bad brother I Y'ou think 
you’ll prevent mo I ’ 

Choking and trembling with rage, Guillaume had already 
caught hold of Pierre, whose ribs he pressed with his powerful, 
muscular arms. They were closely linked together, their 
eyes fixed upon one another, and their breath mingling in 
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that kind of subterranean dungeon, where their big dancing 
shadows looked like ghosts. They seemed to be vanishing 
into the night; the candle now showed merely like a little 
yellow tear in the midst of the darkness; and at that moment, 
in those far depths, a quiver sped through the silence of the 
earth which weighed so heavily upon them. Distant but 
sonorous peals rang out, as if death itself were somewhere 
ringing its invisible bell. 

‘ You hear,’ stammered Guillaume, ‘ it’s their bell up 
there. The time has come, I have vowed to act, and you 
want to prevent me 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, I’ll prevent you as long as I’m hero alive.’ 

‘ As long as you are alive, you’ll prevent mol’ 

Guillaume could hear ‘La Savoyarde’ pealing joyfully up 
yonder; he could see the triumphant basilica, overflowing 
with its ten thousand pilgrims, and blazing with the splen¬ 
dour of the Host amidst the smoke of incense; and blind 
frenzy came over him at finding himself unable to act, at 
finding an obstacle suddenly barring the road to his fixed idea. 

‘ As long as you are alive, as long as you are alive 1 ’ ho 
repeated, beside himseK. ‘Well, then, die, you wretched 
brother I' 

A fratricidal gleam had darted from his blurred eyes. Ho 
hastily stooped, picked up a large brick forgotten there, and 
raised it with both hands as if it were a club. 

‘ Ah I I’m willing,’ cried Pierre. ‘ Kill mo, then; kill 
your own brother before you kill the others 1 ’ 

The brick was already descending, but Guillaume’s arms 
must have deviated, for the weapon only grazed one of Pierre’s 
shoulders. Nevertheless, he sank upon his knees in the gloom. 
When Guillaume saw him there he fancied he had dealt him 
a mortal blow. What was it that bad happened between 
them, what had he done ? For a moment he remained stand¬ 
ing, haggard, his mouth open, his eyes dilating with terror. 
He looked at his hands, fancying that blood was streaming 
from them. Then he pressed them to his brow, which seemed 
to be bursting with pain, as if his fixed idea had been torn 
from him, leaving his skull open. And he himself suddenly 
sank upon the ground with a great sob. 

‘ Ohl brother, little brother, what have I done ? ’ he called. 
' I am a monster 1 ’ 

But Pierre had passionately caught him in his arms again. 
' It is nothing, nothing, brother, I assure you,’ he replied. 
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' Ah! you are weeping now. How pleased I am 1 Yon are 
saved, I can feci it, since you are weeping._ And what a good 
thing it is that you flew into such a passion, for your anger 
with me has dispelled your evil dream of violence.’ 

‘ I am horrified with myself,’ gasped Guillaume, * to think 
tlmtpwanted to kill you! Yes, I’m a brute beast that would 
kill his brother! And the others, too, all the others up 
yonder. ... Oh! I’m cold, I feel so cold.’ 

His teeth were chattering, and he shivered. It was as if 
he had awakened, half stupified, from some evil dream. And 
in the now light which his fratricidal deed cast upon things, 
the scheme which had haunted him and goaded him to mad¬ 
ness, appeared like some act of criminal folly, projected by 
another. 

‘ To kill you! ’ he repeated almost in a whisper. ‘ I shall 
never forgive myself. Wy life is ended, I shall never find 
courage enough to live.’ 

But Pierre clasped him yet more tightly. * What do you 
say ? ’ he answered. ‘ Will there not rather be a fresh and 
stronger tie of affection between us ? Ah I yes, brother, let 
me save you as you saved me, and we shall bo yet more 
closely united 1 l3on't you remember that evening at Neuiliy, 
when you consoled me and held me to your heart as I am 
holding you to mine ? I had confessed my torments to you, 
and you told mo that I must live and love I . . . And you did 
far more afterwards, you plucked your own love from your 
breast and gave it to me. You wished to ensure my happi¬ 
ness at the price of your own! And how delightful it is that, 
in my turn, I now have an opportunity to console you, save 
you, and bring you back to life 1 ’ 

‘ No, no, the bloodstain is there and it is ineffaceable. I 
can hope no more 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, you can. Hope in life as you bade me do 1 
Hope in love and hope in labour 1 ’ 

Still weeping and clasping one another, the brothers con¬ 
tinued speaking in low voices. The expiring candle suddenly 
Avent out unknown to them, and in the inky night and deep 
silence their tears of redeeming affection flowed freely. On 
the one hand, there was joy at being able to repay a debt of 
brotherliness, and on the other, acute emotion at having been 
led by a fanatical love of justice and mankind to the very 
verge of crime. And there were yet other things in the 
depths of those tears which cleansed and purified them; there 
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were protests against suffering in every form, and ardent 
wishes that the world might some day bo relieved of all its 
dreadful woe. 

At last, after pushing the flagstone over tlie cavity near 
the pillar, Pierre groped his way out of the vault, leading 
Guillaume like a child. 

Meantime Mire-Grand, still seated near tlio window of 
the worliroora, had impassively continued sewing. Now and 
again, pending the arrival of four o’clock, she had looked up 
at the timepiece hanging on the wall on her left hand, or else 
had glanced out of the window towards the unfinished pile 
of ths basilica, which a gigantic framework of scaffoldings 
encompassed. Slow ly and steadily pljung her needle, the old 
lady romaiued very pale and silent, but full of heroic serenity. 
On the other hand, Marie, who sat near licr, embroidering, 
shifted her position a score of times, broke her thread, and 
grew impatient, feeling strangely nervous, a prey to unaccount¬ 
able anxiety, which oppressed her heart. For their part, the 
throe young men could not keep in place at all; it was as if 
some contagious fever disturbed them. Each had gone to his 
work; Thomas was filing something at his bench; Francois 
and Antonio were on cither side of their table, the first trying 
to solve a mathematical problem, and the other copying a 
bunch of popjiics in a vase before liira. It was in vain, how¬ 
ever, that they strove to be attentive. They ijuivcred at the 
slightest sound, raised their heads, and darted questioning 
glances at one another. Whfit could bo the matter ? What 
could possess them ? What did they fear ? Now and again 
ono or the other would rise, stretch himself, and then resume 
Lis place. However, they did not speak; it was as if they 
dared not say anything, and thus the heavy silence grow more 
and more terrible. • 

When it was a few minutes to four o’clock M6ro-Grand 
felt weary, or else desired to collect her thoughts. After 
another glance at the timepiece, she let her needlework fall 
on her lap and turned towards the basilica. It seemed to her 
that she only had enough strength left her to w'ait; and she 
remained with her eyes fixed on the huge walls and the forest 
of scaffolding which rose over yonder with such triumphant 
pride under the blue sky. Then all at once, however brave 
and firm she might bo, she could not restrain a start, for ‘ La 
Savoyorde ’ had raised a joyful clang. The consecration of the 
Host was now at bandi the ten thousand pilgrims filled the 
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church, four o’clock was about to strike. And thereupon an 
irresistible impulse forced the old lady to her feet; she drew 
herself up quivering, her bands clasped, her eyes ever turned 
yonder, waiting in mute dread. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ cried Thomas, who noticed her. 

‘ Why are you trembling, Mdre-Grand ? ’ 

I'ran^ois and Antoine raised tlieir heads, and in turn 
sprang forward. ‘ Are you ill ? AYhy are you turning .so 
pale, you who are so courageous ? ’ 

Hut she did not answer. Ah I might the force of the ex¬ 
plosion rend the earth asunder, reach the house and sweep it 
into the flaming crater of the volcano! Jlight she and the 
three young men, might they all die with the father, this was 
her one ardent wish in order that grief might bo spared them. 
And she remained waituig and waiting, quivering despite 
herself, but with lier brave, clear eyes ever gazing yonder. 

‘ Mere-Grand, klerc-Graiid 1 ’ cried Marie in dismay ; ‘you 
frigliteu us by refusing to answer us, by looking over there as 
if some misfortune were coming up at a gallop 1 ’ 

Then, prompted by the same anguish, the same cry sud¬ 
denly came from Thomas, Francois, and Antoine : ‘ l''ather is 
in peril—father is going to die! ’ 

What did they know ? Nothing precise certainly. Thomas 
no doubt had been astonislied to see what a large quantity 
of the explosive Ids father had recently prepared, and both 
Franc/ois and Ant(jino were aware of the ideas of revolt which 
ho harboured in his mind. Hut, full of filial deference, they 
never sought to know anything beyond what ho might choose 
to confide to them. Tiny never questioned him; they bowed 
to wliatet'cr be might do. And yet now a foreboding came to 
them, a conviction that their father was going to die, that 
some most frightful catastrophe was impending. It must 
have been that which had already sent such a quiver through 
the atmosphere ever since the morning, making them shiver 
with fever, feci ill at ease, and unable to work. 

‘ Father is going to die, father is going to die I ’ 

The three big fellows bad drawn close together, distracted 
by one and the same anguish, and furiously longing to know 
what the danger was, in order that they might rush upon it 
and die with their father if they could not save him. And 
amidst Mke-Grand’s stubborn silence death once more flitted 
through the room: there came a cold gust such as they had 
already felt brushing past them during (Ujettner. 
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At last four o’clock began to strike, and Mere-Grand raised 
her white hands with a gesture of supreme entreaty. It was 
then that she at last spoke: ‘ Father is going to die. Nothing 
but the duty of living can save him.’ 

At this the three young men again wished to rush yonder, 
whither they knew not; but they felt that they must throw 
down all obstacles and conquer. Their powerlcssness rent 
their hearts, they were both so frantic and so woeful that 
their grandmother strove to calm them. * Father’s own wish 
was to die,’ said she, ‘ and ho is resolved to die alone.’ 

They shuddered as they heard her, and then, on their side, 
strove to be heroic. But the minutes crept by, and it seemed 
as if the cold gust had slowly passed away. Sometimes, at tlio 
twilight hour, a night-bird will come in by the window like 
some messenger of misfortune, flit round the darkened room, 
and then fly off again, carrying its sadness with it. And it was 
much like that; the gust passed, the basilica remained stand¬ 
ing, the earth did not open to swallow it. Little by little the 
atrocious anguish which wrung their hearts gave place to 
hope. And when at last Guillaume appeared, followed by 
Pierre, a great cry of resurrection came from one and all: 
‘ Father 1 ’ 

Their kisses, their tears deprived him of his little remain¬ 
ing strength, lie was obliged to sit down. He had glanced 
round him as if ho were returning to life perforce. Mere- 
Grand, who understood what bitter feelings must have fol¬ 
lowed the subjugation of his will, approached him smiling, 
and took hold of both his hands as if to tell him that she was 
well pleased at seeing him again, and at finding that he ac¬ 
cepted bis task and was unwilling to desert the cause of life. 
For his part ho suffered dreadfully; the shock had been so 
great. The others spared him any nan-ativo of their feelings ; 
and he, himself, related nothing. With a gesture, a loving 
word, he simply indicated that it was Pierre who had saved 
him. 

Thereupon, in a corner of the room, Mario flung her arms 
round the young man’s neck. ‘ Ah 1 my good Pierre, I have 
never yet kissed yon,’ said she, ‘ I want it to be for something 
serious the first time. ... I love you, my good Pierre, I love 
you with all my heart.’ 

Later that same evening, after night had fallen, GuUlaumo 
and Pierre remained for a moment alone in the big work¬ 
room. The young men had gone out, and M^re-Grand and 
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^fario were upstairs sorting some house linen, while Mailatno 
Mathis, who had brought some work back, sat patiently in a 
dim corner waiting for another bundle of things which 
might require mending. The brothers, steeped in the soft 
melancholy of the twilight hour, and chatting in low tones, 
had quite forgotten her. 

But all at once the arrival of a visitor iqisct them. It 
was Jansen with the fair Christ-like face. He called very 
seldom nowadays ; and one never knew from w'hat gloomy spot 
ho had come or iirto what darkness ho would return wlien he 
took his departure, lie disappeared, indeed, for months 
together, and was then suddenly to be seen lilco some 
momentary passer-by whoso past and present life were 
alike unknown. 

‘ I am leaving to-night,’ ho said, in a voice sharp like a 
knife. 

‘ Are you going back to your home in Russia ? ’ asked 
Guillaumo. 

A faint, disdainful smile appeared on the Anarchist’s lips. 
‘Homo!’ said he, ‘lam at home everywhere. To begin, I 
am not a Russian, and then I recoguir.o no other country than 
the world.’ 

With a swc(])ing gesture ho gave them to understand 
what manner of man he was, one who had no fatherland of 
his own, but carried his gory dream of fraternity hither and 
thither regardless of frontiers. From some words ho spoke 
the brothers fancied he was returning to Spain, whero some 
fcllow-Anarcliists awaited him. There was a deal of work to 
bo done there, it appeared, lie had quietly seated himself, 
chatting on in his cold way, when all at once he serenely 
added: ‘By-tho-bye, a bomb has just been thrown inlo the 
Cafe de I’Univers on the Boulevard. Three bourgeois were 
kiih'd.’ 

Pierre and Gnillaumo shuddered, and asked for particniar.s. 
Thereupon Janzen related that he bad happened to bo there, 
had heard the explosion, and seen the windows of the cafe 
shivered to atoms. Three customers were lying on the iloor 
blown to pieces. Tw'o of them were gentlemen, who had 
entered the place by chance and whose names were not 
known, while the third was a regular customer, a petty cit 
of the neighbourhood, who came every day to play a game at 
dominoes. And the whole place was wTecked; the marble 
tables were broken, the chandeliers twisted out of shape, the 
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mirrors studded with projectiles. And bow great the terror 
and the indignation, and how frantic the msh of the crowd! 
The perpetrator of the deed had been arrested immediately 
—in fact, just as he was turning <h'! corner of tlie Rixe Cau- 
martin. 

‘ I thought I would come and tell you of it,’ concluded 
Janzen, ‘ it is well you should Icnow it.’ 

Then as Pierre, Bhuddoring and already suspecting the 
truth, asked him if ho knew who the man was that had been 
arrested, he slowly replied: ‘ The worry is that you happen 
to know him—it was little Victor Mathis.’ 

Pierre tried to silence Janzen too late. He had suddenly 
remembered that Victor’s mother had been sitting in a dark 
corner behind them a short time ])rcvious]y. Was sire still 
there ? Then ho again pictured Victor, slight and almost 
beardless, with a straight, stubborn brow, grey eyes glittering 
with intelligence, a pointed nose and thin lips expressive of 
stem will and unforgiving hatred. He was no simple and 
lowly one from the ranks of the disinherited, lie was an 
educated scion of the bourgeoisie, and but for circumstances 
would have entered the liloole Normale. There was no excuse 
for his abominable deed, there was no political passion, no 
humanitarian insanity in it. Ho was the destroyer pure and 
simple, the tlicorician of destruction, the cold energetic man 
of intellect who gave his cultivated mind to ai'guing the 
cause of murder, in his desire to make murder an instrament 
of the social evolution. True, ho was also a poet, a 
visionary, but the most frightful of all visionaries: a monster 
whoso nature could only he explained by mad pride, and who 
craved for the most awful immortality, dreaming that the 
coming dawn w'ould rise from the arms of the guillotine. 
Only one thing could surpass him : th^ scythe of death which 
blindly mows the world. 

For a few seconds, amidst the growing darkness, cold 
horror reignod in the workroom. ‘ Ah! ’ muttered Guillaume, 
‘ he had the darmg to do it, he had.’ 

Pierre, however, lovingly pressed his arm. And he felt 
that he was as distracted, as upset as himself. Perhaps this 
last abomination had been needed to ravage and cure him. 

Janzen no doubt had bccu an accomplice in the deed. 
He was relating that Victor’s purpose had been to avenge 
Balvat, when all at once a great sigh of pain was heard in 
the darkness, followed by a heavy thud upon the floor. It 
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was Madamo JIathis falling like a bundle, overwhelmed by 
tlic news which chance bad brought her. At that moment 
it so happened that klure-Grand came down with a lamp, 
which lighted up the room, and thereupon they hurried to 
the help of the wretched woman, who lay there as pale as a 
corpse in her flimsy black go%vn. 

And this again brought Tierro an indescribable heart-pang. 
Ah 1 the poor sad, suffering creature I lie remembered her at 
Abb6 Rose’s, so discreet, so shamefaced in her poverty, scarce 
able to live upon the slender resources which persistent mis¬ 
fortunes had left her. Ilcrs had indeed been a cruel lot; 
first a homo with wealthy parents in the provinces, a love 
story and elopement with the man of her choice; next, ill- 
luck steadily pursuing her, all sorts of homo troubles, and at 
last her husband’s death. Then, in the retirement of her 
widowhood, after losing tlio best part of the little inconio 
v.’hich had enabled her to bring up her son, naught but this 
son had boon left to bcr. Ho had been her Victor, her solo 
affection, the only one in whom she had faith. Bho had over 
striven to bclicvo that ho was very busy, absorbed in work, 
and on tlio eve of attaining to .«omo superb position worthy of 
his merits. And now, all at once, she had learnt that this 
fondly-loved son was simply the most odious of assassins, that 
he had flung a bomb into a caf6, and had there killed three 
men. 

When Madame Mathis had recovered her senses, thanks 
to the careful tending of klcre-Grand, she sobbed on with¬ 
out cessation, raising such a continuous doleful wail, that 
Pierre’s hand again sought Guillaume’s, and grasped it, 
whilst their hearts, distracted but healed, mingled lovingly one 
with the other. 


V 

Lira’s WOEK AKD imoaisB 

Fifteen months later, one fine golden day in September, 
Bacbe and Th4ophile Morin were taking d^&jeuncr at Guil¬ 
laume’s, in the big workroom overlooking the immensity of 
Paris. 

Hear the table was a cradle with its little curtams drawn. 
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IJebind them slept Jean, a fine boy four months old, the son 
of Pierre and Mario. The latter, simply in order to protect 
the child’s social rights, had been married civilly at the town- 
hall of Montmartre. Then, by way of pleasing Guillaume, 
who wished to keep them with him, and thus enlarge the 
family circle, they had continued living in the little lodging 
over the workshop, leaving the sleepy house at Neuilly in the 
charge of Sophie, Pierre’s old servant. And life had been 
flowing on happily for the fourteen months or so that they 
had now belonged to one another. 

There was simply peace, affection, and work around the 
young couple. Fran5ois, who had left the Ecole Normalo 
provided with every degree, every diploma, Avas noAV about to 
start for a college in the west of France, so as to serve his 
term of probation as a professor, quit to resign his post after¬ 
wards and dcA’ote himself, if he pleased to science pure and 
simple. Then Antoine had lately achicA'cd great success 
Avith a series of engravings ho had executed—some views and 
scenes of Paris hfc; and it Avas settled that he was to marry 
Jjise Jahan in the ensuing spring, Avhen she would haA'o com¬ 
pleted her soA’cntcenth year. Of the three sons, hoAvever, 
Thomas was the most triumphant, for ho had at last deA’ised 
and constructed his little motor, thanks to a happy idea of his 
father’s. One morning after the doAvnfall of all his huge 
chimerical schemes Guillaume, remombciing the tcrriblo 
explosive Avhich ho had discoA'ored and hitherto failed to 
utilise, had suddenly thought of employing it as a motiA'O 
force in the place of petroleum, in the motor Avhich his eldest 
son had so long been trying to construct for the Grandidier 
AA’orks. So he had set to work with Thomas, devising a new 
mechanism, encountering endless difficulties, and labouring 
for a whole year before reaching juccess. But noAV the 
father and son had accomplished their task ; the marA-el Avas 
created, and stood there riveted to an oak stand, and ready 
to work as soon as its final toilet should have been per¬ 
formed. 

Amidst all the changes which had occurred, Mdre-Grand, 
in spite of her great age, continued exercising her active, 
silent sway over the household, which was now again so gay 
and peaceful. Though she seldom seemed to leave her chair 
in front of her work-table, she was really here, there, and 
eveiywhere. Since the birth of Jean she had talked of 
rearmg the child in the same way as she had formerly reared 
Thomas, Frasfois, and Antoine. She was indeed full of the 
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bravery of devotion, and seemed to think that she was not at 
all likely to dio so long as she might have others to guide, 
love, and save. Marie marvelled at it all. She herself, 
though she was always gay and in good health, felt tired at 
times now that she was suckling her infant. Little Jean 
indeed had two vigilant mothers near his cradle; whilst hi.s 
father Pierre, who had become Thomas’s assistant, pulled the 
bellows, roughened out pieces of metal, and generally com¬ 
pleted his apprenticeship as a working mechanician. 

On the particular day when Bache and Thdophile Morin 
came to Montmartre, the dejeuner proved even gayer than 
usual, thanks perhaps to their presence. The meal was over, 
the table had been cleared, and the coffee was being served, 
when a little boy, the son of a doorkeeper in the Rue Cortot, 
came to ask for Monsieur Pierre Froment. When they in¬ 
quired his business, he answered in a hesitating way that 
Slonsieur I’Abbd Bose was very ill, indeed dying, and that ho 
had sent him to fetch Monsieur Pierre Froment at once, 

Pierre followed the lad, feeling much affected; and on 
reaching the Hue Cortot ho there found Abb 6 Bose in a little 
damp ground-floor room overlooking a strip of garden. The 
old priest was in bed, dying as the boy had said, but ho still 
retained the use of his faculties, and could speak in his wonted 
slow and gentle voice. A Sister of Charity was watching 
beside him, and she seemed .so surprised and anxious at the 
arrival of a visitor whom she did not know’, that Pierre under¬ 
stood she was there to guard the dying man and prevent him 
from having intercourse with others. The old priest must 
have employed some stratagem in order to send the door¬ 
keeper’s boy to fetch him, llowever, when Abbe Bose in his 
grave and kmdly way begged the Sister to leave them alone 
for a moment, she dared not refuse this supremo request, but 
immediately left the room. 

‘ Ah I my dear child,’ said the old man, ' how much I 
wanted to speak to you 1 Sit down there, close to the bed, so 
that you may be able to hear me, for this is the end; I shall 
no longer be here to-night. And I have such a great service 
to ask of you.’ 

Quite upset at finding his friend so wasted, with his face 
white hke a sheet, and scarce a sign of life save the sparkle of 
his innocent, loving eyes, Pierre responded: ‘ But I would 
have come sooner if I had known you were in need of me 1 
Why did you not send for mo before ? Are people being kept 
away from you ? ’ 
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A faint smile of shame and confession appeared on the old 
priest’s embarrassed face. ‘ Well, my dear child,’ said ho, 
‘ you must know that I have again done some foolish things. 
Yes, I gave money to some people who, it seems, were not 
deserving of it. In fact, there was quite a scandal; they 
scolded me at the Archbishop’s palace, and accused mo of 
compromising the interests of religion. And when they heard 
that I was ill they put that good Sister beside mo, because they 
said that I should die on the floor, and give the very sheets off 
my bed if I were not prevented.’ 

He paused to draw breath, and then continued: ‘ So you 
understand, that good Sister—oh! she is a very saintly 
woman—is here to nurse mo and prevent mo from still doing 
foolish things. To overcome her vigilance I had to use a 
little deceit, for which God, I trust, v/ill forgive me. As it 
happens, it’s precisely my poor who are in question; it was 
to speak to you about them that I so particularly wished to 
see you.’ 

Tears had come to Pierre’s eyes. 'Toll mo what you 
want mo to do,’ ho ansv.-cred; ‘ I am yours, both heart and 
Boul.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I know it, my dear child. It was for that reason 
that I thought of you—you alone. In spite of all that has 
happened, you are the only one in whom I have any confidence, 
who can understand mo, and give mo a promise which will 
enable mo to die in peace.’ 

This was tho only allusion ho would venture to make to 
the cruel rupture which had occurred after tho young man 
had thrown off his cassock and rebelled against the Church. 
He had since heard of Pierre’s marriage, and was aware that 
ho had for over severed all religious ties. But at that 
supreme moment nothing of this sijfmod of any account 
to the old priest. His knowledge of Pierre’s loving heart 
siifliced him, for all that he now desired was simply the 
help of that heart which ho had seen glowing with such 
passionate charity. 

‘ Well,| he resumed, again finding sufllcient strength to 
smile, ' it is a very simple matter. I want to make you my 
heir. Oh 1 it isn’t a fine legacy I am leaving you; it is tho 
legacy of my poor, for I have nothing else to bestow on you; 
1 shall leave nothing behind me but ray poor.’ 

Of these unhappy creatures, three in particular quite 
upset his heart. He recoiled from tho prospect of leaving 
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them without chance of succour, witliout even the crumbs 
which he had hitherto distributed among them, and wliich 
had enabled them to live. One was the big Old’mi, the aged 
carpenter W'hom ho and I'iorre had vainly sought one night 
with the object of sending him to the Asylum for the Invalids 
of Labour. He had been sent there a little later, but ho had 
fled three days afterwards, unwilling as ho was to submit to 
the regulations. Wild and violent, lie had the most detest¬ 
able disposition. Nevertheless, ho could not bo left to starve. 
Ho came to Abb6 Hose’s every Saturday, it seemed, and 
received a franc, which sufiiced him for the whole week. 
Then, too, there was a oedridden old woman in a hovel in 
the Kuo du Mont-Genis. Tho baucr, who erery morning 
took her the bread she needed, must be paid. And in par¬ 
ticular there w’as a poor young woman residing on tho I’laco 
du Tertro, one who was unmarried but a mother, bho was 
dying of consumption, unable to work, and tortured by the 
idea that, when she should have gone, her daughter must' 
sink to the pavement liko herself. And in this instance 
tlio legacy was twofold: there was tho mother to relieve 
until her death, which was near at hand, and tlion the 
daughter to provide for until sho could bo placed in some 
good household. 

‘ You must forgive mo, my dear child, for leaving you all 
these worries,’ adclcd Abb6 Kose. ‘ I tried to got the good 
Sister, W'ho is nursing me, to lake an interest in these poor 
people, but when 1 Hi>oko to her of tho big Old’un she was so 
alarmed that sbe made tbe sign of the Cross. And it’s the 
same with my worthy friend Abbe Tavernier. I know nobody 
of more upright mind. Still, I shouldn’t bo at case with 
him, ho has ideas of his own. . . . And so, my dear child, 
there is only you whom I can rely upon, and you must 
accept my legacy if you wish me to depart in peace.’ 

Pierre was weeping. ‘ Ah! certainly, with my whole 
soul,’ he answered. ‘ I shall regard your desires as sacred.’ 

‘ Good 1 I knew you would accept. ... So it is agreed: 
a franc for tho big Old’un every Saturday, tho bread for the 
bedridden woman, some help for the poor young mother, and 
then a home for her little girl. Ah I if you only knew what 
a weight it is off my heart I Tho end may come now, it will 
be welcome to me.’ 

His kind white face had brightened as if with supreme 
joy. Holding Pierre’s hand within his own, he detained him 
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besido tlio bed, excliangiug a farewell full of serene alfection. 
And his voice wealfcning, lie expressed his whole mind in faint, 
impressive accents: ‘ Yes, I shall bo pleased to go off. I 
could do no more, I could do no more 1 Though I gave and 
gave, I felt that it was over necessary to give more and 
more. And how sad to find charity powerless, to give 
without hope of ever being able to stamp out want and 
suffering 1 I rebelled against that idea of yours, as you will 
remember. I told you that wo should always love one 
another in our poor, and that was true, since you are hero, 
so good and affectionate to me and those whom I am leaving 
behind. But, all the same, I can do no more, I can do no 
more; and I would rather go oft', since the woes of others rise 
higher and higher around mo, and I have ended by doing 
such foolish things, scandalising the faithful and making 
my superiors indignant with me, without even saving one 
single poor person from the ever-growing torrent of want. 
Farewell, my dear child. My poor old heart goes off aching, 
my old hands are weary and conquered.’ 

Pierre embraced him with his whole soul, and then 
departed. His eyes were full of tears and indescribable 
emotion wrung his heart. Never had ho heard a more 
woeful cry than that confession of the impotence of charity, 
on the part of that old candid child, whose heart was all 
simplicity and sublime bcnovoleneo. Ah I what a disaster, 
that human kindness should be futile, that the world should 
always display so much distress and suffering in spite of all 
the compassionate tears that had been shed, in spite of all 
the alms that had fallen from millions and millions of hands 
for centuries and centuries 1 No wonder that it should bring 
desire for death, no wonder that a Christian should fool 
pleased at escaping from the abominations of this earth I 

When Pierre again reached the workroom he found that 
the table had long since been cleared, and that Bache and 
Morin were chatting wdth Guillaume, whilst the latter’s sons 
had returned to their customary occupations. Marie, also, 
had resumed her usual place at the work-table in front of 
M4ro-Grand; but from time to time she rose and went to look 
at Jean, so as to make sure that he was sleeping peacefully, 
with his little clenched fists pressed to his heart. And when 
Pierre, who kept his emotion to himself, had likewise leant 
over the cradle beside the young W’oman, whose hair he dis¬ 
creetly kissed, he went to put on an apron in order that he 
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might assist Thomas, who was now, for the last time, regu¬ 
lating his motor. 

Then, as Pierre stood there awaiting an opportunity to 
help, the room vanished from before his eyes; ho ceased to 
see or hear the persons who were there. The scent of Marie’s 
hair alone lingered on his lips amidst the acute emotion into 
which he had been thrown by his visit to Abb 6 Itose. A 
recollection had come to him, that of the bitterly cold morn- 
ing when the old priest had stopped him outside the basilica 
of the Sacred Heart, and had timidly asked him to take some 
alms to that old man Laveuve, who soon afterwards bad died 
of want, like a dog by the wayside. How sad a morning it 
had been; what battle and torture had Pierre not felt witliin 
him, and what a resurrection had come afterwards! lie had 
that day said one of his last masses, and he recalled with a 
shudder his abominable anguish, his despairing doubts at the 
thought of nothingness. Two experiments which bo had 
previously made bad failed most miserably. I’irst had come' 
one at Lourdes, where the glorification of the absurd bad 
simply filled him with pity for any such attempt to revert to 
the primitive faith of young nations, who bend beneath the 
terror born of ignorance: and, secondly, ibero had been an 
experiment at Homo, which ho had found iiica[ial)lo of any 
renew’al, and which bo had seen staggering to its death amidst 
its ruins, a mere great sluulow, which would soon bo of no 
account, fast sinking, as it wiis, to the dust of dead religions. 
And, in bis own mind, Cbarity itself bad become bankrupt; 
be no longer believed that alms could cure the sufferings of 
mankind, he awaited nought hut a frightful catastrophe, tin* 
and massacre, which would swoop aw'ay the guilty, condemned 
world, llis cassock, too, stilled him ; a lie alone kept it on 
his shoulders—the idea, unbelieving priest though he was, 
that he could honestly and chastely watch over the belief of 
others. The problem of a new religion, a now hope, such as 
was needful to ensure the peace of the coming democracies 
tortured him, but between the certainties of Science and the 
need of the Divine, which seemed to consume humanity, ho 
could find no solution. If Christianity crumbled with tlia 
principle of Charity there could remain nothing else but 
Justice, that cry which canje from every breast, that battle of 
Justice against Charity in which his heart must contend in 
that great city of Paris. It was there that began liis third 
and decisive experiment, the experiment which was to make 
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truth as plain to him as tho sun itself, and give him back 
health and strength and delight in life. 

At this point of his reverie Pierre was roused by Thomas, 
v/ho asked him to fetch a tool. As ho did so ho heard Bacho 
remarking: ‘The Ministry resigned this morning. Vignon 
has had enough of it, be wants to reserve his remaining 
etrongth.’ 

‘ Well, lie has lasted more than a twelvemonth,’ replied 
Morin. ‘ Tliat’s already an achievement.’ 

After the crime of Victor Matins, who had been tried and 
executed within three weeks, Monferrand had suddenly fallen 
from power. What was tho use of having a strong-handed 
man at the head of tho Government if bombs still continued 
to terrify tho country? Jforeover, he had displeased the 
Chamber by his voracious appetite, which had prevented him 
from allowing others more than an infinitesimal share of all 
tho good things. And this time he had been succeeded by 
Yignon, although tho latter’s programme of reforms had long 
made people tremble. He, Vignon, was honest certainly, but 
of all these reforms he had only been able to carry out a few 
insignificant ones, for ho had found himself hampered by a 
thousand obstacles. And thus ho had resigned himself to 
ruling tho country as othei-s had done; and people had dis¬ 
covered that after all there were but faint shades of dilTeronco 
between him and Monferrand. 

‘ You know that Monferrand is being spoken of again?' 
said Guillaume. 

‘ Yes, and he has some chance of success. Ilis creatures 
are bestirring tlumselves tremendously,’replied Bache, adding, 
in a bitter, jesting way, that Mego, the Collectivist leader, 
lilayed tho part of a dupe in overthrowing ministry after 
ministry. Ho simply gratified tho aftibition of each coterie 
in turn, without any possible chance of attaijiing to power 
himself. 

Thereupon Guillaume pronounced judgment. ‘Oh! well, 
let them devour one another,’ said ho. ‘ Eager as they all are 
to reign and dispose of power and wealth, they only fight 
over questions of persons. And nothing they do can prevent 
tho evolution from continuing. Ideas expand, and events 
occur, and, over and above everything else, mankind is 
marching on.’ 

Pierre was greatly struck by these words, and ho again 
recalled the past. His dolorous Parisian experiment bad 
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bogun, and he was once more roarning through the city. 
Paris seemed to him to be a huge vat, in which a world 
fermented, something of the best and something of the 
worst, a frightful mixtm’o such ns sorcere.-sos might have 
used; precious powders mingled with filth, from all of which 
was to come Iho philter of love and eternal youth. And in 
tliat vat Pierre first remarked the scum of the political world; 
Mouferrand vrho strangled Barroux, who purchased the 
support of hungry ones such as Fonsegue, Dulhil and 
Chaigneux; who made use of tlioso wlio only attained to 
mediocrity, such aa Tal'.ourcan and Dauvergno; and who 
employed even the sectarian passions of Mege and the intel¬ 
ligent ambition of Vignon as his woai)ons. Next came money 
the poisoner, with that affair of the African Bail ways, which 
had rotted the Parliament and turned Duvillard, the trium¬ 
phant bourgeois, into a public pervertor, the very cancer as it 
wore of the financial w'orld. Then, ns a just conseguenco of 
ail this there W'as Duvillard’s owm home infected by himself,' 
that frightful drama of Eve contending wdth her dauglitcr 
Camille for the possession of G 6 rard, then Camillo stealing 
him from her mother, and Ilyacintho, the son, passing his 
crazy mistress Rosomondo on to that notorious harlot Silviane, 
with whom his father publicly exhibited himself. Then thero 
vras the old expiring aristocracy, with the pale sad faces of 
Madame de Quinsac and the Marquis de Morigny; the old 
military spirit whose funeral was conducted by tlcneral do 
Bozonnet; the magistracy which slavishly served the powers 
of the day, Amadieu thrusting himself into notoriety by 
means of sensational cases, Lehmann, the public prosecutor, 
preparing his speeches in the private room of the Minister 
whose policy he defended; and finally, the mendacious and 
cupid press which lived upon scandal, the everlasting flood of 
denunciation and filth which poured from Sagnier, and the 
gay impudence shown by the unscrupulous and conscienceless 
Massot, who attacked all and defended all, by profession and 
to order 1 And in the same way as insects, on discovering one 
of their own kind dying, will often finish it off and fatten 
upon it, so the whole swarm of appetites, interests, and 
passions had fallen upon a wretched madman, that unhappy 
Balvat, whoso idiotic crime had brought them all scrambling 
together, gluttonously eager to derive some benefit from that 
starveling’s emaciated carcass. And all boiled in the huge vat 
of Paris : the desires, the deeds of violence, the strivings of 
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ono and auotber man’s will, the whole nameless medley of the 
bitterest ferments, whence, in all purity, the wine of the future 
would at last flow. 

Then Pierre became conscious of the prodigious work 
which wont on in the depths of the vat, beneath all the 
impurity and waste. As his brother had just said, what 
mattered the stains, the egotism, and greed of politici.ans if 
humanity were still on the march, ever slowly and stubbornly 
stepping forward? What mattered, too, that corrupt and 
emasculate bourgeoisie, nowadays as moribund as the aristo¬ 
cracy, whose place it took, if behind it there ever came the 
inexhaustible reserve of men who surged up from the masses 
of the country-sides and the towns? What mattered the 
debauchery, the perversion arising from excess of wealth and 
power, the luxuriousnoss and dissoluteness of life, since it 
seemed a proven fact that the capitals that had been qinsens 
of the world had never reigned without extreme civilisation, 
a cult of beauty and of pleasure? And what mattered even 
the venality, tlie transgressions and the folly of the press, if 
at the same time it remained an admirable instrument for the 
diffusion of knowledge, the open conscience, so to say, of the 
nation, a river which, though there might be horrors on its 
surface, none the loss flowed on, carrying all nations to the 
brotherly ocean of the future centuries? The human lees 
ended by sinking to the bottom of the vat, and it was not 
possible to expect that what was right would triumph visibly 
every day; for it was often necessary that years should elapse 
before the realisation of some hope could emerge from the 
fermentation. Eternal matter is ever being cast afresh into 
the crucible and over coming from it improved. And if in 
the depths of pestilential workshops and factories the slavery 
of ancient times subsists m the wage»earning system, if such 
men as Toussaint still die of want on their pallets like broken- 
down beasts of burden, it is nevertheless a fact that once 
already, on a memorable day of tempest. Liberty sprang forth 
from the vat to wing her flight throughout the world. And 
why in her turn should not Justice spring from it, proceed¬ 
ing from those troubled elements, freeing herself from all 
dross, flowing forth with dazzling limpidity and regenerating 
the nations ? 

However, the voices of Bache and Morin, rising in the 
course of their chat with Guillaume, once more drew I’icrro 
from his reverie. They were now speaking of Janzen, who 
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after being compromised in a fresh outrage at Barcelona had 
fled from Spain. Bache fancied that he had recognised him 
in the street only the previous day. To think that a man 
v.’ith BO clear a mind and such keen energy should -waste 
his natural gifts in such a hateful cause! 

‘ When I remember,’ said Morin slowly, ‘ that Bartheis 
lives in exile in a shabby little room at Brussels, ever quiver¬ 
ing with the hope that the reign of liberty is at hand —he 
who has never had a drop of blood on his hands and W'bo has 
spent two-thirds of his life in prison in order that the nations 
may bo freed 1 ’ 

Bache gently shrugged his shoulders: ‘ Liberty, liberty 
of course,’ said ho; ‘ only it is worth nothing if it is not 
organised.’ 

Thereupon their everlasting discussion began afresh, with 
Saint-Simon and Fourier on one side and Proudhon and 
Auguste Comte on the other. Bache gave a long account of 
the last commemoration which had taken place in honour of' 
Fourier’s memory, how faithful disciples had brought wreaths 
and mado speeches, forming quite a'meeting of apostles, who 
all stubbornly clung to their faith, as confident in the future 
as if they -U'ere the messengers of some new gospel. After¬ 
wards klorin emptied his pockets, wdiich were always full 
of Positivist tracts and pamphlets, manifestos, answers, and 
so forth, in which Comte’s doctrines were extolled as furnish¬ 
ing the only possible basis for the new, aw'aited religion. 
Pierre, who listened, thereupon remembered the disputes in 
his little house at Neuilly when he himself, searching for 
certainty, had endeavoured to draw up the century’s balance- 
sheet. He had lost his depth, however, amidst the contradic¬ 
tions and incohercncy of the various precursors. Although 
Fourier had sprung from Saint-Simon ho denied him in 
part, and if Saint-Simon’s doctrine ended in a kind of 
mystical sensuality, the other’s conducted to an inacccptable 
regimenting of society. Proudhon, for his part, demolished 
without rebuilding anything. Comte, who created method 
and declared science to be the one and only sovereign, had 
not even suspected the advent of the social crisis which now 
threatened to sweep all away, and had finished personally as a 
mere worshipper of love, overpowered by woman. Neverthe¬ 
less, these two, Comte and Proudhon, entered the lists and 
fought against the others, Fourier and Saint-Simon; the 
combat l»tween them or f^eir disciples becoming so bitter 
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and BO blind that the truths common to them all at first 
seemed obscured and disfigured beyond recognition. Now, 
however, that evolution had slowly transformed Pierre, those 
common truths seemed to him as irrefutable, as clear as the 
sunlight itself. Amidst the chaos of conflicting assertions 
which was to be found in the gospels of those social mossiahs 
there were certain similar phrases and principles which 
recurred again and again, the defence of the poor, the 
idea of a new and just dinsion of the riches of the world 
in accordance with individual labour and merit, and particu¬ 
larly the search for a new law of labour which would enable 
this fresh distribution to bo made equitably. Since all the 
precursory men of genius agreed so closely upon those points 
must they not be the very foundations of to-morrow’s now 
religion, the necessary faith which this century must bcqucatii 
to the coming century, in order that the latter may make of 
it a human religion of peace, solidarity, and love? 

Then, all at once, there came a leap in Pierre’s thoughts. 
He fancied himself at the Madeleine once more, listening to 
the address on the Now Spirit delivered by Monscigneur 
Martha, who had predicted that Paris, now reconverted to 
Christianity, W'ould, thanks to the Sacred Heart, become the 
ruler of the world. But no, but no 1 If Paris reigned it 
was because it was able to exercise its intelligence freely. 
To set the cross and the mystic and repulsive symbolism of 
a bleeding heart above it was simply so much falsehood. 
Although they might roar edifices of pride and domina¬ 
tion as if to crush Paris with their very weight, although 
they might try to stop Science in tlio name of a dead 
ideal and in the hope of setting their clutches upon the 
coming century, these attempts would be of no avail. 
Science will eiid by sweeping awa;f all remnants of their 
ancient sovereignty, their basilica will crumble beneath the 
breeze of Truth without any necessity of raising a finger 
against it. The trial has boon made, the Gospel as a social 
code has fallen to pieces, and humaaiNvisdom can only retain 
account of its moral maxims. Ancient Catholicism is on all 
sides crumbling into dust. Catholic Rome is a mere field of 
ruins from which the nations turn aside, anxious as they are 
for a religion that shall not be a religion of death. In olden 
times the over-burdened slave, glowing with a new hope and 
seeking to escape from his gaol, dreamt of a heaven where 
ia return for his earthly misery he would be rewarded with 
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eternal enjoyment. But now that Science has destroyed 
that false idea of a heaven, and shown what dupery lies in 
reliance on the morrow of death, the slave, the workman, 
weary of dyin^ for happiness’ sake, demand that justice and 
happiness shall find place upon this earth. Therein lies tho 
new hope—Justice, after eighteen hunth’od years of impotent 
Charity. Ah I in a thousand years from now, when 
Catholicism will be nought but a very ancient superstition 
of the past, how amazed men will bo to think that their 
ancestors were able to endure that religion of torture and 
nihility 1 How astonished they will f'cl on finding that God 
was regarded as an executioner, that manhood was threatened, 
maimed, and chastised, that nature was accounted an enemy, 
that life w'as looked upon as somctljing accursed, and that 
death alone was pronounced sweet and liberating 1 For 
well-nigh two thousand years tho onward march of mankind 
has been hampered by the odious idea of tearing all that is 
human away from man: his desires, his passions, his free' 
intelligence, his will and right of action, his whole strength. 
And how glorious will bo tho awakening when such virginity 
as is now honoured by tlio Church is held in derision, when 
fruitfuhicss is again recognised as a virtue, amidst the 
hosannah of all the freed forces of nature—man’s desires 
which will be honoured, his passions which will be utilised, 
his labour which will bo exalted, whilst life is loved and ever 
and ever creates love afresh! 

A new religion ! a new religion 1 Pierre remembered tho 
cry which had escaped him at Lourdes, and which he had 
repeated at Homo in presence of tho collapse of old Catholi¬ 
cism. But he no longer displayed the same feverish eagerness 
as then—a puerile, sickly desire that a new Divinity should 
at once reveal himself, an ideal come into being, complete in 
all respects, with dogmas and form of worship. The Divine 
certainly seemed to be as necessary to man as were bread and 
water; he had ever fallen back upon it, hungering for the 
mysterious, seemingly having no other means of consolation 
than that of annihilating himself in the unknown. But who 
can say that Science will not some day quench the thirst for 
what lies beyond us ? If the domain of Science embraces the 
acquired truths, it also embraces, and will over do so, tho truths 
that remain to be acquired. And in front of it will there not 
ever remain a margin for the thirst of knowledge, for the 
hypotheses which are but so mwch ideality ? Besides, is not tho 
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yearning for tlio divine simply a desire to behold the Divinity ? 
And if Hcience should more and more content the yearning to 
know all and bo able to do all, will not that yearning bo 
qriieted and end by mingling with the love of acquired truth ? 
A religion grafted on Bcience is the indicated, certain, in¬ 
evitable finish of man’s long march towards knowledge. Ho 
will come to it at last as to a natural haven, as to peace in 
the midst of certainty, after passing every form of ignorance 
and terror on his road. And is there not already some indica¬ 
tion of such a religion ? Has not the idea of the duality of 
tiod and the Universe been brushed aside, and is not the 
principle of unity, monisme, becoming more and more evident 
—unity leading to solidarity, and the sole law of life proceed¬ 
ing by evolution from the first point of the ether that con¬ 
densed to create the world ? But if precursors, scientists, and 
philosophers—Darwin, Fourier, and all the others—have sown 
the seed of to-morrow’s religion by casting the good word to 
the passing breeze, how many centuries will doubtless bo 
required to raise the crop ! People always forgot that before 
Catholicism grew up and reigned in the sunlight, it spent 
four centuries in germinating and sproiding from the soil. 
Well, then, grant some centuries to tb's religion of Science oi 
whoso sprouting there are signs U[on all sides, and by-and- 
bye the admirable ideas of some Fourier will be. seen expanding 
and forming a now Gosp d, with desiro serving as tho lever to 
miso Ibo world, work accepted by one and all, honoured and 
regii’.ctcd as tho very mechanism of natural and social life, 
and tho passion, of man excited, '■■uitcnted, and utilised for 
human happiness ! The universal cry of Justice, which rises 
louder and louder, in a growing clamour from the once silent 
multitude, the people that have so long been duped and preyed 
upon, is but a cry for this happincsg towards which human 
beings are tending, the happiness that embodies the complete 
satisfaction of man's needs, and the principle of life loved for 
its own sake, in the midst of peace and the expansion of every 
force and every joy. The time will come when this Kingdom 
of God will be set up on the earth; so why not close that other 
deceptive paradise oven if the weak-minded must momentarily 
suffer from the destruction of their illusions; for it is neces¬ 
sary to operate even with cruelty on tho blind if they are to 
be extricated from their misery, from their long and frightful 
night of ignorance I 

All at once a feeling of deep joy came over Pierre. A 
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child’s faint cry, the -wakening cry of his son Jean had drawn 
him from his reverie. And ho had suddenly remembered that 
he himself was now saved, freed from falsehood and fright, 
restored to good and healthy nature. How he quivered as he 
recalled that he had once fancied himself lost, blotted out of 
life, and that a prodigy of love had extricated him from his 
nothingness, still strong and sound, since that dear child of 
his was there, sturdy and smiling. Life had brought forth 
life; and truth had burst forth, as dazzling as the sun. Ho 
had made his third experiment with Paris, and this had been 
conclusive ; it had been no wretched miscarriage with increase 
of darliness and grief, lilte his other experiments at l^ourdcs 
and Rome, In the first place tlie law of labour had been 
res'caled to him, and he liad imposed upon himself a task, as 
humble a one as was, that manual calling which ho was 
learning so late in life, hut which -n'as, nevertheless, a form of 
labour, and one in which ho would never fail, one too that 
would lend him the serenity which comes from the accom¬ 
plishment of duty, fi'r life ithclf was but labour : it was only 
by ellbrt that the world existed. And then, moreover, ho had 
loved; and salvat; in i .id come to him from woman, and from 
his child. Ah! v ..at a long and circuitous J lurncy ho had 
inadc to re; h tl's Lni.-..i .it f.nco so natural and so simple ! 
How he had .snf’eif d, I.o-r mneh emir and anger ho h.ad 
known befor* h-'ng liiatcli men ought o do! I’hat eager, 
'Rowing love whu.' .ulcon' ndod against his rea.sor,-which 
had bled at sight tl'n arrant ab.siirditic'.s of the niir.aculous 
grotto of Lourdes, which had bh-n again too in presence of 
the haughty decline of tho Vatican, had at last found content¬ 
ment now that ho was hu.shand and fatlior, now that ho had 
confidence in work and believed in the just laws of life. And 
thence had come the indisputable truth, the one solution- 
happiness in certainty. 

'Vhilst Pierre was thus plunged in thought, Bache and 
Jlorin had alreatly gone off with their customary handshakes 
and promises to come and chat again some evening. And as 
Jean was now crying more loudly, Marie took him in her arms 
and unhooked her dress-body to give him her breast, 

‘ Oh! the darling, it’s his time, you know, and he doesn’t 
forget it 1 ’ she said. ‘ Just look, Pierre, I believe be has got 
bigger since yesterday.’ 

She laughed; and Pierre, likewise laughing, drew near to 
kiss the child. And afterwards he kissed his wife, mastered 
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as ho was by emolion at the sight of that pink, gluttonous 
little creature imbibing life from that lovely breast so full of 
milk. 

‘ Why! he’ll eat you,’ ho gaily said to Marie. ‘ How he’s 
pulling I ’ 

‘ Oh I bo docs bite mo a little,’ she replied; ‘ but I like that 
the better, it shows that he profits by it.’ 

Then M6re-Grand, she who as a rule was so serious and 
silent, began to talk with a smile lighting up her face: ‘ I 
weighed him this morning,’ said she; ‘ he weighs nearly a 
quarter of a pound more than he did the last time. And if 
you had only seen how good ho was, the darling! He will bo 
a very intelligent and well-behaved little gentleman, such as I 
like. When bo’s five years old I shall teach him his alphabet, 
and when he’s fifteen, if he likes. I’ll tell him how to he a 
man. . . . Don’t you agree with me, Thomas ? And you 
Antoine, and yon, too, Francois ? ’ 

Eaising their heads the three sons gaily nodded their 
approval, grateful as they felt for the lessons in heroism 
which she had given them, and apparently finding no reason 
wh^ she might not live another twenty years in order to give 
similar lessons to Joan. 

Pierre still remained in front of Marie, basking in all the 
rapture of love, when ho felt Guillaume lay his hands upon 
his shoulders from behind. And on turning round he saw 
that his brother was also radiant, like one who felt well 
pleased at seeing them so happy. ‘ Ah 1 brother,’ said 
Guillaume softly, ‘ do you remember my tolling you that you 
suffered solely from the battle between your mind and your 
heart, and that you would find quietude again when you loved 
what you could understand ? It was necessary that our father 
and mother, whose painful quarrel bad continued beyond the 
grave, should be reconciled in you. And now it’s done, they 
sleep in peace within you, since you yourself are pacified.’ 

These words filled Pierre with emotion. Joy beamed 
upon his face, which was now so open and energetic. He 
still had the towering brow, that impregnable fortress of 
reason, which he had derived from his father, and he still 
had the gentle chin and affectionate eyes and mouth which 
his mother had given him, but all was now blended together, 
instinct with happy harmony and serene strength. Those 
two experiments of his which had miscarried, were like 
crises of his maternal heredity, the tearful tenderness which 
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had oome to him from his mother, and which for lack of 
satisfaction had made him desperate; and his third experi¬ 
ment had only ended in happiness because ho had contented 
his ardent thirst for love in accordance with sovereign reason, 
that paternal heredity which pleaded so loudly within him. 
lleason remained the queen. And if his suilcrings had thus 
always come from tlie w’arfare W’hich his reason had waged 
against his heart, it was because ho was man personitied, 
ever struggling between his intelligence and his passions. 
And how peaceful all seemed now that he had reconciled end 
satisfied them both, now that ho felt healthy, perfect, and 
strong, like some lofty oak, which grows in all freedom, and 
whose branches spread far away over the forest t 

‘ You have done good work in that respect,’ Guillaume 
affectionately continued, ‘ for yourself and for all of us, and 
even for our dear parents whose shades, pacified and reconciled, 
now abide so peacefully in the little home of our childhood. 
I often think of our dear house at Nouilly, wdiich old yophie 
is taking care of for us, and although out of egotism, a desire 
to set happiness around me, I wished to keep you here, your 
Joan must some day go and live there, so as to bring it fresh 
youth.’ 

Pierre had taken hold of his brother’s hands, and looking 
into his eyes he asked ; ‘And you—are you happy ? ’ 

‘ Yes, very happy, hajipier than I have over been ; happy 
at loving you as 11'0, and happy at being loved by you as 
no one else will ever love me.’ 

Their hearts mingled in ardent brotherly affection, the 
most perfect and heroic affection that can blond men together. 
And they embraced one another whilst, with her bubo on 
her breast, Marie, so gay, healthful and loyal, looked at them 
and smiled, with big tears gathering in her eyes. 

Thomas, how'ever, having finished his motor’s last toilet, 
had just set it in motion. It was a prodigy of lightness and 
strength, of no weight whatever in comparison with the 
power it displayed. And it w'orked with perfect smoothne.ss 
without noise or smell. The whole family was gathered 
round it in delight w'hen there came a timely visit, one from 
the learned and friendly Bertheroy, whom indeed Ouillaume 
bad asked to call, in order that he might see the motor 
working. 

The great chemist at once expressed his admiration; and 
when he had examined the mechanism and understood how 

ii2 
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■the explosive was employed as motive powo?—an idea which 
he had long recommended—he tendered enthusiastic con¬ 
gratulations to Guillaume and Thomas. ‘ You have created 
a little marvel,’ said he, ‘ one which may have far-reaching 
effects both socially and humanly. Yes, yes, pending the 
invention of the electrical motor which wo have not yet 
arrived at, here is an ideal one, a system of mechanical 
traction for all sorts of vehicles. Even aerial navigation 
may now become a possibility, and the problem of force at 
homo is finally solved. And what a grand step! What 
sudden progress! Distance again diminished, all roads 
thrown open, and men able to fraternise! This is a great 
boon, a splendid gift, my good friends, that you are bestowing 
on the world.’ 

Then ho began to jest about the new explosive, whose 
prodigious power he had divined, and which ho now found 
put to such a beneficent purpose. ‘ And to think, Guillaume, 
ho said, ‘ that I fancied you acted with so much mysterious¬ 
ness, and hid the formula of your powder from me, because 
you had an idea of blowing up Paris 1 ’ 

At this Guillaume became grave and somewhat pale. 
And ho confessed the truth. ‘ Well, I did for a moment think 
of it.’ 

However, Berthoroy went on laughing as if ho regarded 
this answer as mere repartee, though, truth to tell, he had felt 
a slight chill sweep through his hair. ‘ Well, my friend,' he 
said, ‘ you have done far better in offering the world this 
marvel, which by the way must have been both a difficult 
and dangerous matter. So here is a powder which ■was 
intended to exterminate people, and which in lieu thereof 
will now increase their comfort and welfare. In the long 
run things always end well, as I’m quite tired of saying.’ 

On beholding such lofty and tolerant good-nature, Guil¬ 
laume felt moved. Bertheroy’s words were true. What had 
been intended for purposes of destruction served the causa 
of progress, the subjugated, domesticated volcano became 
labour, peace, and civilisation. Guillaume had even relin¬ 
quished all idea of his engine of battle and victory, he had 
found sufiScient satisfaction in this last invention of his, 
which would relieve men of some measure of weariness, and 
help to reduce their labour to just so much effort as there 
must always be. In this ho detected some little advance 
towards Justice; at all events it was all that he himself 
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could coutributo to the cause. And when on turning towards 
the window he caught sight of the basilica of the Sacred 
Heart, he could not explain what insanity had at one moment 
come over him, and set him dreaming of idiotic and useless 
destruction. Some miasmal gust must have swept by, some¬ 
thing born of want that scattered germs of anger and 
vengeance. But how blind it rvas to think that destruction 
and murder could ever bear good fruit, ever sow the sod uilii 
plenty and happiness I Violence cannot last, and all it does 
IS to rouse man’s feeling of solidarity even among those on 
whose behalf one lulls. The people, the groat inidlitndo, 
rebel against the isolated individual who socks to wrealt 
justice. No one man can take upon himself the part of the 
volcano; this is the whole terrestrial crust, the whole multi¬ 
tude which internal fire compels to rise and throw up cither 
an Alpine chain or a better and freer society. And whatever 
heroism there may bo in their madness, however great and 
contagious may be tboir thirst for martyrdom, murderers are 
never anything but murderers, whoso deeds simply sow the 
seeds of horror. And if on the one hand Victor Mathis had 
avenged Salvat, he had also slain him, so universal had been 
the cry of reprobation roused by the second crime, which was 
yet more monstrous and more useless than the first. 

Guillaume, laughing in his turn, replied to Berthcroy in 
W'ords which showed how completely ho was cured: ‘ Von 
are right,’ ho said, ‘all ends well since all contributes to 
truth and justice. Unfortunately, thousands of years ai e 
sometimes needed for any progress to be accomplished. . . . 
However, for my part I am simply going to put my new 
explosive on the market, so that those who secure the neces¬ 
sary authorisation may manufacture it and grow rich. Hence¬ 
forth it belongs to one and all. . . And I’ve renounced all 
idea of revolutionising the world.’ 

But Bertheroy protested. This groat oflacial scientist, 
this member of the Institute laden with oflices and honours, 
pointed to the little motor, and replied with all the vigour of 
his seventy years : ‘ But that is revolution, the true, the only 
revolution. It is with things like that and not with stupid 
bombs that one revolutionises the world I It is not by 
destroying but by creating that you have just done the work 
of a revolutionist. And how many times already have I not 
told you that science alone is the world’s revolutionary force, 
the only force which far above all paltry political incidents, 
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the vain agitation of despots, priests, sectarians, and ambitious 
people of all kinds, works for the benefit of those who will 
come after us, and prepares the triumph of truth, justice, and 
peace. . . . Ah, my dear child, if you wish to overturn the 
world hy striving to set a little more happiness in it, you 
have only to remain in your laboratory here, for human 
happiness can only spring from the furnace of the scientist.’ 

Ho spoko perhaps in a somewhat' jesting way, but one 
could foci that he was convinced of it all, that he held every¬ 
thing excepting science in utter contempt. He had not even 
shown any surprise when Pierre had cast his cassock aside; 
and on finding him there with his wife and child he had not 
scrupled to show him as much affection as in the past. 

LIcantime, however, tho motor was travelling hither and 
thither, making no more noise than a bluebottle buzzing in 
tho sunshine. Tho whole liappy family was gathered about 
it, still laughing with delight at such a victorious achieve¬ 
ment. And all at once little Jean, Monsieur Joan, having 
finished sucking, turned round, displaying his milk-smeared 
lips, and perceived the machine, the pretty plaything which 
walked about by itself. At sight of it, his eyes sparkled, 
dimples appeared on his plump checks, .and stretching out 
his quivering chubby hands he raised a crow of delight. 

Mario, who was quietly fastening her dress, smiled at his 
glee and brought him nc.arer, in order that he might have a 
better view of the toy. ‘ Ah ! my darling, it’s pretty, isn’t it ? 
It moves and it turns, and it’s strong; it's quite alive, you 
see.’ 

Tho others standing around were much amused by tho 
amazed, enraptured expression of tho child, who would have 
liked to touch tho machine, perhaps in the hope of under¬ 
standing it. • 

‘Yes,’ resumed Bertlierov, ‘it’s all\o and it’s powerful 
like the sun, like that great sun shining yonder over Paris, 
and ripening men and things. And Paris too is a motor, a 
boiler in which the future is boiling, while wo scientists keep 
the eternal flame burning underneath. Guillaume, my good 
fellow, you are one of the stokers, one of the artisans of the 
future with that little marvel of yours, which will still farther 
extend the influence of our great Paris over the whole world.’ 

These words impressed Pierre, and ho again thought of a 
gigantic vat stretching yonder from one horizon to the other, 
a vat in which the coming century would emerge from an 
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extraordinary mixture of the excellent and the vile. Uut 
now, over and above all passions, ambitions, stains and waste, 
he was conscious of the colossal expenditure of labour whicli 
marked the life of Paris, of the heroic manual efforts in work¬ 
shops and factories, and the splendid striving of the young 
men of intellect whom ho knew to bo hard at work, studying 
in silence, relinquishing none of the conquests of their ciders, 
but glowing with desire to enlarge their domain. And in all 
this Paris was exalted, together with the future that was 
being prepared within it, and which would w'ing its fight over 
the world bright like the dawn of day. If llomc, now so 
near its death, had ruled the ancient w'orld, it was Paris that 
reigned with sovereign sway over the modern era; and had for 
the time become the groat centre of the nations as they were 
carried on from civilisation to civilisation, in a sunward course 
from cast to W’est. Paris was the world’s brain. Its past so 
full of grandeur had prepared it for the part of initiator, 
civiliser, and liberator. Only yesterday it had cast the cry of 
Liberty among the nations, and to-morrow it would bring 
them the religion of Hcicnce, the new faith awaited by the 
democracies. And Paris was also gaiety, kindness, and 
gentleness, passion for knowledge and generosity without 
limit. Among the workmen of its faubourgs and the peasants 
of its counkry-sidos there were endless reserves of men on 
whom the future might freely draw. And the century ended 
with Paris, and the new century would begin and spread with 
it. All the clamour of iis prodigious labour, all the light that 
came from it as from a beacon overloolung the earth, all the 
thunder and tempest and triumphant brightness that sprang 
from its entrails, were pregnant with that final splendour, of 
which human happiness would be compounded. 

Mario raised a light cry of admiration as she pointed 
towards the city. ‘Look I just look 1 ’ she exclaimed; ‘ Paris 
is all golden, covered with a harvest of gold 1 ’ 

They all re-echoed her admiration, for the effect was really 
one of extraordinary magnificence. The declining sun was 
once more veiling the immensity of Paris with golden dust. 
But this was no longer the city of the sower, a chaos of roofs 
and edifices suggesting brown land turned up by some huge 
plough, whilst the sun-rays streamed over it like golden seed, 
falling upon every side. Nor was it the city w'hose divisions 
had one day seemed so plain to Pierre: eastward, the districts 
of toil, misty with the grey smoke of factories; southward, tha 
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districts of study, serene and quiet; westward, the districts of 
wealth, bright and open; and in the centre the districts of 
trade with dark and bilsy streets. It now seemed as if one 
and the same crop had sprung up on every side, imparting 
harmony to everything, and making the entire expanse one 
sole, boundless field, rich with the same fruitfulness. There 
was corn, corn everywhere, an infinity of corn, whose golden 
wave rolled from one end of the horizon to the other. Yes, 
the declining sun steeped all Paris in equal splendour, and it 
was truly the crop, the harvest, after the sowing. 

‘Look! just look,’ repeated Marie, ‘there is not a nook 
without its sheaf; the humblest roofs are fruitful, and every 
blade is full-eared wherever one may turn. It is as if there 
were now but one and the same soil, reconciled and fraternal. 
Ah I Jean, my little Jean, look I see how beautiful it is 1 ’ 

Pierre, w'ho was quivering, had drawn close beside her. 
And Mere-Grand and Berthcroy smiled upon that promise of 
a future which they would not see, whilst behind Guillaume, 
whom the sight filled with emotion, w’ere his three big sons, 
the three young giants, looking quite grave, they who ever 
laboured and were ever hopeful. Then Marie, with a lino 
gesture of enthusiasm, stretched out her arms and raised her 
child aloft, as if offering it in gift to the huge city. 

‘ See, Jean! see, little one,’ she cried, ‘ it’s you who’ll reap 
it alt, who’ll store the whole crop in the barn I ’ 

And Paris flared—Paris which the divine sun had sown 
with light, and where in glory waved the great future harvest 
of Truth and of J ustico. 
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'Terror.* Tr.inslaietl and LdUed by JOHN UL VlI.I.il.Ks. niii. .. Photogravure l‘orir.iitx. Two V..K , 
<l»jniy 8vo,olotti, sir. _ 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Handbooks. 


Academy Notes, 189B> 

Academy Notes. 1875-70. 

Unu Vol., with boo illustrntiuns. 

Academy Notes. 1880-84. 

One Vol., wiili 7 C .0 lllusir.ttbHis. (.hnii. 

Academy Notes, 18B0-B4. 

On« Vol., with 800 IlUistraiioiis. Cloth. y\. fd. 

Orosvenor Motes, Vol. I.. 1877-82. Wnh 

300 Illustrations. I>umy 8 vo, cloth Cs. 
Cirosvenop Motes, Vol. II., 1883-87, WiUi 
300 lUustrations. Dciny 8 vu, doth, 6 v. 


Gposvenop Notes. Vol m . 1888-80. With 

a^o Illustration'. Ikniy Bvo il.dlt, 3*. ui. 

The New Gallery, 1688-1883. With 

Illii; tr.iUoii',. IViny m o. t iol' 

English Pictures at the National Gallery. 

\vtth 114 IDnstraiuins. is. 

Old Masters at the National OaUary. 

With Ulustr.ttious. is.U/. 

Illustrated Catalogue (o the NatlOilal 
Gallery. W'lih lUusts. i>emy 8vo, cloth, jf. 


Coitiplou* in 


The Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon. 1898. Wiih^ Sketihes. 31 . 

Blind (Mathilde), Poems by. 

The Ascent of Man. Croua 8vo. doth, <(r. 

Dramas In Miniature. With a T-rumibpi<.u.c Tiv ]■'. Madox ISi.own, Crown 8vo, doth, y. 
Songs and Bonnets, t iap. Hvn vellum and ipad. n. 

Birds of Passage: Songs »i the Oi.eut ami Uiculunt. \ Crown 8vo. linen. 61 . net. 

Bourget (Paul).—A Living Lie. Translated by John de Villiers. 

With special Preface lurtlic iMiylish Edition. Lrowii 8vo. dotli. 31 <i./. 

Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 

English merohants: Memoirsia I'.'ub:. UIUII of the I’rogresb «( Hritish Coiiimerce. With 3»Jiluv 
tiaiions. Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. *.d. 

English Newspapers * Chapters In the History of Jonrn-ili >m. Tw.» Vol*.., tUmiy 8vu, cloth, 9$s. 

The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. <. rowu dvo. clotii, by. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Tost 8vo, iilusiratml bds., zs. each. 

dbronlctes of No-Man's Eand. | Camp Notes. I Savage Life. 

Brand (John).—Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

lllustratlnir ihc Origin of our Vulpar Ciistomi, Ceremonln, and .SnperstUioiis. with the Addition:, ui Sii 
IlENRV FLUS, and numerous Illustrations. Cru’ cloth uxtra. 7s. o>'i(. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names In Flotton, Allusions, Referenees. 

Proverbs, Plots. Stories, and Poems* ToL'ctimr with an k.st.LiMi and Axie.mican 

IHBUOOkAPHY. and a Lisr UF THB AUTHOK8 AND 1)ATK>V OF DkAMAS AND Ol'kKAS. A 
New Edition. Revised throughout, and Reset in New Type. Crown 8vo, cloth, bd. ottubtr 13. 
Authora and tbelr Works* with the Dateet bci'ik' the AimnhkIiccs to the Second Ediiioa of 
* The Reader's Handbook,' separately printed. Crown hvu, cloth Uuip. yj. 

A Dictionary of Wracieat Imil.itiv'c, Realistic, ami Dotpiatic. Crown Svo, cloth, 

Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Tost 8vo, cloth, 4i. bi. each. 

■ore Worlte than One t Creed of the PhiU}v>pher and Hone of the CbH^tlan. With nates. 

The Hartirrs of Boleneet Galileo. Tvcho ukahk. snU KEFLfeiL With Penroiis. 

Let ters on Natural ***^ ^ 10 . tvith numerous Hlustrations. 

Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy as a Fine ArL Translated by 

R. E. Anderson, M. A» Poet tvo, half-bound, gr. 

Brydges (Harold).—Uncle Sam at'Home. With 91 lUustrationi. 

roitTvo, v, j floib Ifiap, w. H 










> ClHAtTO k tt'lNbUS, l>ubtkberA, in St. iv*.«rtiii'g Lbiw, London. W.t!. 


Buchanan (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extrA. y. <W. each; post 8vo, Illustrated toards, sr. eadh. 

• r.MUA Kmh With Vr, 


Th« Shadow of tho Sword. 

A Child of Nataro. ^Vith Frontispiece. 
Ood and tho Man* With n iUustrntUms bjr 
Ladjr Kilpatrick. iFkkp. Barnakd. 
Tha Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. COOPER. 


Love Me for Ever. With Fronllspjeca . 
Annan Water. | Foxglove Manor. 
The New Abelard. ! Raonel Dana. 

Matt ; A Story of a Caravan. With Fronti«»piecc. 

Tha Matter of the Mine. With FreunMe. e, 
The Heir of Llnne. (Woman and the Man. 


Had and White Heather. Crown «vo, cloth extr a, y. 6rf. 

The Wandering Jew t a Christmas CsroL Crown 8vo. cloth, 6 j. 

The Charlatan. By Uokp.kt Buchanan and IIrnkv Murray. Crown 8vo. cloth, w!t!> a 
Frontispiece byT. 11 . ROUINSON, y. ( 4 . ; post Uvo, picture tnaids, at. 

Burton (Robert).—The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

tlont of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, bd. 

Melaaeholy Anatomised t An Abridgment of Burton's Anato.mv. Post evo, hali-bd.. v. M. 

Caine (Hall), NoveL<t by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each.; Rost 

8vn, Uiustratod buanb:, sr. truc.li; cloth limp, sx. bd. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. I The Deemeter. 

AisoLiBRARV Fuinossoi The Deemeter nn'i The Shadow of a Crime, set in new type- 
crown 8vo, and lutuiicl imiiorin with The Chrletlan. 6.r. each; diid the Cheap POPULAR Euitio.n oI 
The ^emeter. medium 8vo, portrait-cover, bd .; cloth, jx. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).—The CruUe of the ‘Black 

Prince' Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boanls, ur. 

Captain Colg;net, Soldrer of the Empire: An Autobiography 

Edited by LORBDAN Larciiey. Ttanslated by Mrs. CAREY. With too Illustrations. Crown Bv-o. 
cloth, y. 6d. __ 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. Wiib 

Portrait and Facsimile Letter. SniuII demy 8vo. cloth cxir.i, ji. ui. 

Carlyle (Thomas).—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl, is. bJ. 

CorresFondenee of Thomas Carlyle and ft. W. Emerson. lS34-lS7fl. Edited ity 
C. K. Norton. Witl» r<»rlr.iits, Two VoU., crown 8vo, cloth, 24J-. 


Carruth (Hayden).—The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

Uona. Fcap. 6ro, cloth, ax. 


Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo 

eWh, 9X. 61/. e.tcli. 

The King In Yellow. I In the Quarter. _ 

Chapman's (Qeorge), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including tlif 

Doubtful Onfts.—Vol. 11 ., Poenw and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. SwiNbURNB.—\ ol 
III., Tranriationt of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three VoK, crown 8vo. cloth, 3^ M. each. 

Chappie (J. MTtcheli).—The Minor Chord: TlTe Story of a Prim: 

Donna. Crown Bvo. cloth, 10. bd. 


Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.—A TrAtlse on Wood Enjtravin.s: 

Hhtoticai and Practical. With Chapter by 11 . G. BoilN, ami 45,0 fine lllust*:. Large 4to, halMeather. .-“o 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Will 

e Coloured Platv<: and 30 W^uodcutx. Crown 4to. cloth extra, y. 6 d. 

Chnuce r for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Dem y 8vo, cloth limp ,«. €d. _ 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Opu 

tags. By Howard Staunton, Edited by R. B. Wormald. Crown 8vo, cloth, sx. 

The Miner Tnotlea of Cheee t A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience t<> Strj 
teglc Principle. By F. K. YoUNC and E. C. MOWELL. Loi^rfcap. ^o, cloth, ax. td. 

TMe HsetlnM Cheee Toumament. Containing the Authorised Account of the ty n.-ii’-' 
played Aug.-S^t., 1895. NVith Annotations by PiLLSBURY. LASKER. TarRaSCH. S'ik.m' 
ScHiPPBRS. tbichmann. Bardelrbbn, BLACKHURNF. Cvnsbrrg. Tinslry, MASON • 
ALHIN; Biugrophical Sketches of the Chess Masters, aoanPurtraits. Edited by H. F.CfiRSU!'' 
Cheaper E^tion. Crown evo. cloth, y. _ 

Clare (Austin), Stories by. 

Fmp ttie Lots of a Lass. Post evo. Cluttrated boards, a/. ; cloth, ax. if. 

MF the Flee of tlio Miveri Talaa aad Skeichea Is iouth Tynedaia Cfowfi tr<^ buckrin f-' 
lep. tr# 













CHAftO ii iVlisbUi, f>ubii»hers. hi &t. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. $ 


Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, ar, each.' 

Paul Pe rron._ j _Why Paul Farroll Klllad hte W» a. _ 

Cl odd (Edward, F.R.A. S.).--Myth.sjnd JDireams. C r. Svo, 3t. 6d . 

Coates (Anne). —Rie’s Diary._Cr own Svo, c loth, 3s^6<<._ 

Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Th« Cure of Souls* Post 8vo. lUuitratcd br>ntiK &r. 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo. cloth ‘it.o.t'. ; povi 8vo, Illndratod br^atJs, as. 

The Burden o f Is abel. Crown Oyo, t.lotticstr.t. j. r, _ __ 

Coleman (John).—Curly: An Actor’s -Story. With 21 Illustrations 

byj C. D01.L.MAN. Crown 8vo, j^clnrff covr'L, i.r. 

Coleridge (M. E.).—'I'lie Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, heap Svo, 

cloth, tj. 6rf. ; lea therette, is. _ 

ColHn^(C j^Iston).—The Bar Sinister. Pos t 8vo, boards, as. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 

IllUetratlone of Tennyson. Ctvuu str., ts. 

Jonathan Swi f t. A Iho ^Maphit .n: ,ni l t.>itit..iJ <'r<>wn Pvn. cloth extra. 8r. _ 

Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, rl«>th extra. 3r. 6./. e.ich; post 8vo. hluMintfU hoards, w. e.u h. 

From mdnitfht to Mldnltfht. I Blacksmith and Soholar. 

Transmigration. I Y ou Play me Falso. | The Village Comedy. 


Post Hvti. ilhi-.tr.ttcd 

_^Bwee^Anise Page. I A Fight with Fortune. 

Collin8~(Witkie), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, many lIJnstr.itrd, i*. (•f. r.n h 

‘ lioh Iiiiiji. _•» < f. < .t 

Antonina. I "" 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Woman In White. I 
The Koonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

After Dark. 

The Dead Secret. 

The Queen of Hearts* 

Me Name. 


Sweet and Twenty, i Franees. 


My Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 

Poor niss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. 7 
The Now Mugdalen. 
The Frosen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destlnioa. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Loaves. 


V"'>t Bvo. picture boauK ‘as. each; 


JesebePs Daughter. 
The Blaok Rolie. 
Heart and Solence. 
*1 Say No.' 

A Rojue'a Life. 

The Evil Oenlua. 
Little Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 


P.'Ji’lJr \R EDI JTON*'. Medium 6i/. t-.sch; cloili, is. e.icli 


The Woman In White. I The Moonstone. I Antonina. 

The Woman In White and The Moonstone, roiT t.,Mi Edition, hi Ouc Volume, m diuin 
6 vo, clotli, gs. _ _ _____ 

Colman’s (Qeorge) Humorous Works: ■ Iiro;iil Crins,' 'My Niftht- 

gOHTi af>d Slippers,’ Ac. Witl^Life and Frontispifcc. Liown Hvo,« hill. jj. A./. __ 

Coiquhoun (M. j.).—Every Inch a Soldier. Crown Svo, cloth, 

jr. 6d.; post Svo, iUnstmtcd boartU. -js. __ , 

Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W^M, Hotcbison. Cr . Svo,c l, 3.. fd. 
Convalescent Cookery. By Catherink Ryan. Cr. Svo,^. :_cl.. is, W. 
Conway (Moncure b.).—George Wa.shington’s Rules of civility 

Traced 10 their Sources and kcstoreil. 1‘cap. evo. Jap.iucN* \*'llaiii, __ _ __ _ 

Cook (button), Novels'by. 

Post Svo. Uliistrnli-J Ivwrds. each. 

i_ Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

Cooper (Edward H.).-Oeoffory Hamilton. _c:r. «vo, cloth. 35, (W. 
Cornwall.—Popular Romances of the "West of England; or, TIir 

IJrolls. Tr,ifli;ir>nt, and Sm»frsUt»oii> of oil C<iiHw.)!5. l>y RoUJ-.R I JlU.N 1, I'.K S. \V I’l* 

two .Su-eJ llvUrt by GEORrinj. kviksD a.nr. ( r.-wii xvo. cIoiH. -js. t-J. .. _ 

Cotes (V.'Cecil).—Two Qlrlson a Barge. With 44 Illustrations l<y 

F. II. Townsend. Crown Svo, Uoth extra, jj. 0.i. (to i Sio. < it.th. as. 6(.__ . . _ 

Cr^dock (C. E^rbVrt), Stbrles by. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. P.m 'I' m. illustrated lionrds. sr. 

HU Va n ished Star. Crown Svo. cloth estr.i. v 6 t. _ 

CrifirTRalph Adams).-Black Spirits and White. Reap. 8,o, 

ciotli, ix. b>i. ^ 











6 CHATTO a. WiNbUS. l*ubtistieM. HI St. Martin's Lana, LsikIoh. M'.g. 


Crellin (H. N.). Books by. 

ItomanoM of the Old Btiradllo* >Vith 98 lUustrattons by S. I... Wood. Croum 8vo, cloth, 3 «. &/. 
Talai of thO Coltph. Crown 8vo. cloth, ar. 

Tho M ag a«mo» ? A Drania. Crown »vo. k. _ 

Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8 vo, cloth 

extra, with a FroaUsplece by Da n. BRard, 6rf.; j>ost 8ro. illustrated boards, as. __ . 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. —Tales of Our Coast. By S. H. 

Crockett. Gilbert Parker, Harold Predp.mic, ‘Q..’ and W Clark kussrll. with a 
lllufitratioos by FRANK DraNGWYN. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6^, 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novefs by. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3s. ei. 

each; post Sko, Illustrated boards, as. each; cloth limp. vr. &/. each. 

PMtty Mtaii MavIllE. i Diana Barrington. i A Family Likanasa* 

A Bird of Faasatfe. I Fropar Pride. i *To Lat.^ 

Vlllada Talea and lungla Tragadlaa* i Two Mastora. I Hr.Jarvla. 

Married or Single 7 I The Real Lady Hilda. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, eai h. 

In the Kingdom of Kerry. I Interference. | A Third Pereon* 

Beyond the Pale. 

^ Mite Balmaine'e Pact. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt to)f. or. 

♦ P, P, C.* (A New • 'I iMliS NOVUL.’) Crown 8vo, lAickrain, 6r. IS/lo* .Vf. 


Crulkshank’s Comic Almanack, Complete in Two Sbries: The 

First, from 1815 to iBj^; the SECOND, from 1844 to iB'.i- A liHiheriiuj of the Rest Hninonr of 
TllACKRKAY, HOOD. MaVHKW, ALBERT .SMIIH, A'lJI-.CKFl I. RofiKKT ItROUCH, Arc. With 
numerous Steel EnKravinKS and Woodcuts by (jF.ORGB CRIUKSIIANK, HlNfi. Lanuhlls, Ac. 
Two Vols., crown 8v«. cloth uHt. js. 6rf. each. 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By Blanchard Jekkold. With 84 lUuatratioTw and a 
Bibli^raph y. Crown B vo, c loth oxtra, y, tui. __ ___ __ 

Cummins (C. F. Qordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8 j. 6 d. ea. 

In the Hebrldee. With an Autolype Frontispiece .ind 21 Illustrations. 

In the HImalayae and on the Indian Plains. With 43 illustrations. 

Two Happy Yoara in Ceylon. With 34 illustrations. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a PhotoKravun* I-ronlifcpic'-p. Dciny f\vo, cloth, 71. 6 .i. _ 

Cussans (John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instrnrtions 

for Tra< in^ I’ediirrccs and Deciplierini; Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 
and 9 Coloured Plates. Crown 8 vo, tiolh extra^Jif._ ___ 

Cyples (W. ).—H earts of Oold . Cr . 8v o, cl., 3s. 6 d.; po st 8vo,bds.,2 i. 
Daudet (Alphonse).—The Evangelist: or, Port Salvation. Crown 

Bvo, cloth extra, 6 ti. ; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, as. 

Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for I^rents on the Choice of 

a Professi o n for their S ons whe n gter Ung tn Life. Cro wn Bvo. cloth, it. 6 d. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by STANLEY Wood. Crown Bvo, clotli extra, ja-. tut 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, li. ea.; cl., 11,6<j. ea. 

On« Thouund Medical Maxims and Surgical Hints. 

NurssiV Hints t A Mother'.s Guide in Heulth and Disease. 

Poods for ttao Fat S The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency Gout. 


Aid s to L ong Ltfo. C ro wn Bvo, ar .; cloth bmp, as. Ud, 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

v>itli Intryducilon and Notes, by Rev . A. B. C ROSA RT, D.D. Two Vols ., cr own 8vo, cloth, y. 6 d. each. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).—The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, witli Two Illustrations by lUlUH NiSBET, y. (nL ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trebotien. 

With a Momulr i*v Sa wrK*BHUV/i. Translated frost the floth Ttench Edition by JESSIB P. Froth- 
iNG IjA M. F cap. avo, hal f-bound , as. 6tf. 

be Maistre (Xavier).—A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Henry ATTWH LL. PostBvo . cloth lim p. gJ. (J. 

De Mllle (James).—A Castle In Spain. Crowe Svo, cloth extra, with 

a Fronti spiece, y. drf.; post.8vo. illu strat ed boards, ax, 

Derby (The); The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

.( TUS OAKS. Br U>VIS HSBRY CVEZON, Crew. Ir,, clnh limp, u, M 


















8 CHATT O & WINDUS, P&bll» htr», n i St. Martin's Une, Landoii. W.C. 
Edwardes (Mrst Annie), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 2j. each. 

Ar«bU Lovtll. _ } A Point of Ronouif. 

Jl Fliurttr Saint, CrovmBvo, doth, y.6V. [Sk^rt fy, 

Edwards (Eliezer).—Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

Of Curious, Quaint, and Out<ur*thc>\Vay Matters. Cheaper Edition. Crown flvo, cloth, 3/. 6d, 

Edwards Betham*), Novels by, 

Klttjr, Post gvo. hoard:., sr. ; cloth, 2r.6df. | Fallola. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 89 . 

Egerton (Rev, J, C,, M,A.), — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, 

___ With Introduction hy Uev, Dr. H, WacE, and Four Illustration s. Crown 8vo. clo th extra, y. 

Eg^stojl (Edward),—Roxy: A No vel. Post 8vo. illu st. boards, is. 
Englishman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

_hitf a H ouse. It)’ C. J. KlCHARiy^ON,_Ci^urud I-roinisp iece ami ^ 34 liUists. Cr. 8vo, tlothTji. 6 d. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Thn Lira and Times of Prince Chariee Stuart, Count of AlU-iny (Thb YOUNG Preten. 

IJER), Witli a Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7.1. Of/. 

Stories from the State Papers. NVnti Aututype Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6 r. 

Eyes, Ouf ;_How^o Preserve The m. By John Browning. Cr. 8vo. is. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. Bv Samoel Arthur Bent, 

A.M. Fifth E dition . Rev isoil and Lnlart.’'etl. Crown Rvo . iloth extra. 7t. 6.A 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8 vo, cioiii extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

®he Chomloai History of a Candles I..ectiiresclt:livere(t before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
by William CitotiKHS, I’.r.S. With numeroim lllu'.tr.'tiions. 

On the Varloue Forces of Mature, and their Relatione to each other. Edited hy 
_WILLIAM CkOOKF-S. F.C.S. Willi Illust rations. 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Mlllta^ Mannere and Caetome. Crown Rvo. cloth extra, (^s. 

War I Three hssnys. r«.*|iniH^I from * Military M. iiuht - and (.'ti'.toiiis.' Crown 8vo, ts. ; cloth, ts. 6d. 

Fenn (O. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v- M. each ; post 8vo, tlltistraloil boards, ar. each. 

Tho Raw IStatreee. | Wttnees to the Deed. | The Tltfer Lily. | The White Vfrtfln. 
_ Jt Woma n Worth Wi nnlag^Crown 8 v_o, cloib. ),mU top. fi.t. 


Fin-Bee.—The Cupboard Papers: 

and Ditiing. Post 8vo. cloth limp, is. 6it 


Observations on the Art of Living 


Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making ; or, The Pyrotechnist s 

Tteasuty. By Thomas KE NTISH. W ill 1 . 1 i 7 lll 1 vn.V 1 . 11 s. Crown «vu, r.lotli. jj._ 

First Book, My, By Walter Besant, |ames Payn, W. Clark Ru.s- 

Allen. Hall CAiNii, GEoKc.n K, .sims rupyard Kipling, A.ConanDoyit. 
M, E. BRAiHxiN, F. w. Robinson. II. Kiohk Hagoarh. R, m. Ballantvne. I. ZANgwili. 
Moklhy Roderts, I). CHRisim Murray. Maky Corelm. J. K. iuromb. John stran. - 
Winter, Bret Harte, Robert Buchanan. antJR.D.STP.vF.NSON, With a Prefatory st..iy 

ny JKKOM I-. K. JE ROME, a nd lllus trim oii s. A Now^^oi t ion, i’iiiiaU fin ny Rvo. art linen, ys, 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Little Eesayet Passagos from the Letters of Charles Lamb. Post Rvo, doth. «. 64. 

Fatal Zero. Cruwn 8 vo. cloth extra. 31 . 6c/. ; pot>t Kvo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 

Bella Donna. } The Lady of Braotome. I The Second Mre, Tllloteen. 

i Never Forgotten. ] Baventy-ftve Brooke Btreet. 

The Life of games Boswell (of AuchinlcrkU W'ith lIliKts. Two Vols., demvSvo, cloth, ati. 
The Savoy Opera. Wnh Oo Illustrations .md Portinits. Crown hs-o. ^r. t4. 

BIr Henry Irving t Tncnty Years pt the I.yr< tiro. With Portrait, thrown 8vo. ir. j cloth, u 


Plammarion (Camille), Works by. 

Bonular Astronomy: ACvn^ral Description of the Hearens. Tmnslnted 
r.R.A.S. With Three I’iaies and s88 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, loj. 
„ lirania: A Roiuaace. Wit h H 7 Illustrations. Crown^vo. clnth extra, v. 




Fletcher’s (Qiles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie 

HMvm. ChriKYyiclori, on Earth. Chrift'. Tnuraph o>«r Death, aad Minor Poemt With Not'-' 
^_il*!^-Ar&-6M0lAKT. D.p, Crown 8v^ doth b^rds, y. _ 

PonUahque (Albnny).-Filthy Lucre. Post 8vo, illast. boards, ss 









CHATTO & WINDUP, Publl»llief». In St. Martin's Lane, Undon, W.C. « 


Forljes (Archibald).—The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo- 

gravure Ffomis pie- e a»<J Thi rty-si» full-page m uitration* Dfiiiy 8ro, doth, gilt top, i»r._ 

Fowler (J. Kersley).—Records of Old Times: Historical, Social, 

Polit ical, Sporting, atid Agthultural. With Rlgnt fuU-page tllustratio iw. Demy Hvo, cloth, tea. M. 

Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. " ~ ' 

Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 3.f. (><L each; po<t 8vo, llhistratetl boanJs. »r- each. 

On« by One. I A R«ai Queen. I A Dog and hie Shadow. 

Ropes of Sand. Illustrated _ 

Pc*«.t Ulustratfil b'>;ui|-;. •. •. ca* !i. 

Queen Cophetua. I Olympia._Romances of the Law. | Kind or Knave? 

Jack Doyle'e Daudhter._Cr(2M:vs-.-u.ilotiv^^ fci’. _ 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extr.i, 3s. 6 d. each ; 

liliNtr.'tTftl lioinli fi. 

Seth’e Brother's V/lfe._ I _The Lawton CIrJ.___ 

French Literature, A History of. By Henky Vas Laun. Three 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Uuide to the London Charities. Edited 

by JOH.N LANR._PuMished Aiimuilly. Ctown 8vo. cloth, n. td. _ _ __ _ 

Gardening: Books. Post 8vo, u. each; cloth lim|). i.t. G,/. each. 

A Year’s Work in Carden and Greenhouse. Hy ('>i cH-r.r- (;lrnnv. 

Household Hortloulturs. I'y'I '^m .tn<l Ianr Ikrisdld. lUuMrntctl. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent, hy Tom Jmlpoli). 


^niy O^de^ Wild, lly I'RANCIS HI-ATH. _Cr«)wn Bvn, rloth, I'ilt ed(rp<i, fir. _ _ 

(Fardner (Mrs. Alan).- Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

the Narrative of a Winter’s Travrl anti Sport In NiirlluTit Imli-,. Witli itium-ruu, ll'.iistratiun^ by tlie 
Antlioj .nn<l K. II. T ‘ »\VNsl!Nf). I )fiiiv 4''i, JnK bnnml. n 1 

Garrett (Edward).—The CapcI Girls: A jNovel. PostSvo, illustraicil 

Hoard'., ci. _ _ _ _ 


Gauiot (Paul).-The Red Shirts: A .Story of the Kevolution. Trans. 

Kited l>y Joijs IHt Vu.I.M RS. \\ 111, .1 I , e by S.; Crown flvn. cloth, y. fr f. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon LUer.Uuri'. Srienx’. r-iMifraplit . and An. and * Table Talk * by SVLVANUS URBAN. 

r/. rn." tf-f ' At/*/* / ‘ t/c. <!•. f'. 'if. t./i// /. r I'ni iin-i.is. mr/i. 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. I’ubhshcJ Amiuahy in November._is. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Crimm and 

'I r-mslatcd by F.nCAR TaVLOR. With Introduction by b»HN I<ti'^KI^, and va Steel I’latce alter 
GmUCF CRblKsilANi:. Stjii.ir*'B v..,, t lnth. 6f. fiif.; yill e«urcs,-I.jf.i', ___ __ 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. ()d. e.i,; po.st bvo, bds,, 21. ea, 

Robin Gvay. With i-rnniisjarcp. I Loving a Dream* ' 

The Golden Shaft, I ronfivpi^rp.^ { Of High Degree. 

I’usi ttvo, illustrated bo.itd'. sr. iM.h. 


The Flower of the Forest. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say? 

For the King. I A Hard Knot* 

? iueen of the Meadow, 
n Pastures Green. 


In Love and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

The Braes of Yarrow. 

Fancy Free. 

In Honour Bound. 

Hsart's Delight, t Blood MToney. 


QIbney (Somerville).—Sentenced I _Cro«n Svo, cIo Ie is. Grf. 
Qllbert"(W. S.), OriKinai Plays by. In Three Si^ni.s, 21. M. each. 

The FirstSFRIF. trcontains: The Wick«‘d World—Pygmalion mid Gsiaiea—Chanty—T1 m» PrinccM— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial bv Jury. 

The Second serifs : Uroken Hearts—Hngagrd—Sweethearts—Grrtchrn—mn 1 Druco—Toro Cobb 
—H.M.S. ‘Pmalote’—TheSon.erer-Tlt«i’*rati’S>of IVii.t.-”:.'.’. 

The Third Serifs; Comedy and Tragedy—Foggerty F.tir)-k''s**nfTai)tz aprl Guildenwem— 
Patience—Princes* Ida—The Mikado—kuadigote—The Yeoimm of the ouard—The Gundollsrs— 
The Moimtebauks—Utopia. _ 


Sight OrigiBai Comte Operas written by w. S. CTM EPT. In Two Series. Demy Svo. cloth, 
at. 6rf. each. The First contBiniiHr - The Sorcerer—' Pinafore—The Plmeaof Petissncst- 
loUmlie—Patience—Princess Ida—'tlie Mikado—Trial by jbrv. 

The Second Series containing: The Gondoliers—The r.ni'i Duke—The Yeomen of ihs Guard— 
HK ExesHsney—Utopia, Limiretl—Ruthligore—The M.iuiitcl'SHks - Haste to tlw Wedding. 

Tha Qllbsrt and Bultlvan Birthday Booki Ouot.tiions hvr Every D.tv in the Year. Mli^ted 

frt.in ¥\avh by W, S. Oll.FFkT s*’t to Music by Sit A. S’u.’I.LIVAN. Cumpiietl liy ALEX. WA’rS«j.V^ 
Royal jfeswo, Jap.'ute'se leatl-er, 7s. Of. • 
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Gilbert (Wllllain), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated bds., zs, each. 

AuKtln's Guests* I tluaes Duke* Cestermontfer. 

The Wlsesd of tlie HountelB* 1 • 

Qlanvllle (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth <txtra, 3;. id. each; post 8vo, illustrated hoards, er. each. 

The Lost Heiress : A Tale of Love. Uattle.-and Advcntute. \Vith Two Illustrations hy H. NI'SPe r. 
The Fossfeker t A Kumuncc of Mashunaiand. With Two illustrations by Huuh NlSUCr. 

A Fsdr Colonist* With u Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. 

The Golden Booh. With a Fronttepiece by Stanley Wood. Crown 6vo, doth extra, y. 6i. 
KlMif Yarns. Crown 8vo. picture cover, ir.; doth, \s. CJ. 

Talss from the Veld. With T welve Illustrations by M. NinurT. Crown 8vo, doth, 3T. (>< 1 . 


Qlenny (George).—A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 

I’ractivalAdvkca'rtotUeMana^'cnicntofthcFTower, Fruit, and Frame Gat Jen. Post 8vo. i4‘.; cJuih, u 0.1. 


Godw in (William) .—Lives of the Necroma ncers. P o stSvo , cl., zs. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: An Encyclopaedia of Quota- 

_ "rtoNS. lidited by l^liOUuRi:J^AYLOK._Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, js. fni. __ 

Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Cliil- 

d ron o f France), 1773-1836. With Two I*li otogravures. T w o Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, eir. _ 

Go odman ( E. j.).—The Fa te of Herb ert Wayne .. Cr. 8vo, 35. W. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Anti-inc 

Monuments. l(y Fknst Guhl and W. KoNBk. Edited by Dr. F. HUEFFBR. With 545 Uluat i- 
tions. Li>rg;e crown 8vo. ciulh extra, 7X. id. 


Greviile (Henry), Novels by. 

FfWt «vf>. IliiiMraled board'., .’i e.v h. 

Nlkanor. TraesI.ttedbybrUA l-.« iiA:,i. 

A No bis Woman. Tiant>lairdliy ALHi.Kr \>. vanoam. 

Griffith (Cecil).—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel. Crown Bvo, cl.nli 

extra, 34. <hz. : I’ost 810, illu'itiaied borirdi., '.'4. 

Grundy (Sydney).—The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in tin- 

Life of A Young Man. Crown 8vo, doth exiia, 31. (td.: poni 8vn, lilimuaied board:., ss. 


Habberton (John, Author of • Helen’s Babies ’), Novels by. 

Post 8 vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each : cloth Ihnp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Bruaton's Bayou. I Country Luck. 

Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakne.ss, and Disease. Trans- 

lated from the German of Dr. J. PiNiT's, Crown Kvy, i.f.; doth, u. 6 . 1 ^. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,6i. each. 

Maw symbols. I Logonda of tha aiorpow. i Tha Serpent Play. 

Malden Ecstasy. 

HaUfax (C.).—Dr. Rumsey’s Patient.. By Mrs. L. T. Meade and 

CXlKt ORD MAt.tPA.K, M.D. Crown 8 vo. cloth,.XJ. 0 ./. _ __ 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel n»d W’ooJ by Maclisk, Cilukkt, IIaKVi-v, and CF.ORGB Ckuiksiiam- 
Small de my Svo, doth e xt ra, j s. 6<t '. __ 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm* Cheaper L'ditUm. Crown Rv«.>, doth, .’vr. id. 

Jctcam. Crown 8vo . doth, id. ______ ___ - 

Ha lliday (Andrew).—Eve ry-day Paper s. Post 8vo, boards, 21, 
Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text. By DON I'Ei.i.K t>E .Salamanca. Post 8vo. doth limp, ar. 6.-f. 

Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 

Hand. &c. Edited by W. H. CREM F.R. With aoo Illustrations. C row n 8vq. d o th extra. 4 s. id. 

Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo. cloth 

Cxlro, with Portnlt anti is Illustrations, y. ; post Svo, illustrated i>ovds, ar. j cioth limp, at. bd$ 
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Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

liPITlON, fn Nine Volumes, crown 8 vo, cUilh eictrA, 6r. each. 

VoL I. COMPI.ETB POKTICAU AND DRAMA 11C WORKS. With PlcH pl.Itt* PtirtraH. 

„ If. Tim LUCK oi’ Roaring Camp-bo?ifmian I’apfrs—amkru an Lhi.i-NCK 
„ III. Tales or the Arconauts-Hasiurn SKirroui s, 

„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. v. stories— coNDHNMiu Novels, At. 

„ VI, tai hs (u- thh Pacific Slope. 

M vn. Tales ob thh Pacifii: Si.opk—M. With Portr.tlt by John ri-TTiR, R.A. 

„ VJll. Tales of the Pine and thk cypress. 

IX. BUCKEVH AND ClIAPPARFL. __ 

Bret Harte’s Choice Worke, in rro.<rt: and Wrsv. With Portrait of the Author mid in Illut* 
lr.iiiinis. Crown Rvo, cloth, gj. W. 

Bret Harte'8 Poetical Works. Prinied on hnud-iiuKle p.ipcr. Crown Bvo. Uickram. 45. 

Some Later Verses. Cr'wn Svo, i'i't. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. '' -‘i 5»y KAiTi Gpernaway. leproduced 

in Colours I»y HdmuND I-vas.-<. S . .! .{:■>, •. _. 

Crown Rvo. cloth extra, (>.t. each ; jKist bt.i. pu luio \toari!';, sx. each. 

A Waif of the Plains. With 60 iliusttations by Si wi i \-1.. \v<xn». 

A Ward of the Golden Cate. With 50 lUusiraiions by .si.anley L. Woni). 

Crown 8yo. tkHli «Jrtf.i. t*. o./. f.ich. 

A Sappho of Green Springs.Ac. With Two lllnsu.itKms by Hume M->nHT. 

Colonel Starbottle's Client* and Some Other People. Wnii .1 I rumKpince. 

Busy: A Novel. With Frcmtisfijecc and Vijjnette by f. A. (.uk:‘?TIH. 

Bally Dows* Ac. With 47 Illmrratious by W. U. Ai,MUNU .tiid othui 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlln*a« Ac. with llUistraiions by W. SMAT.l and otiirrs, 

The Bell-Ringer of Angel's. Ac. With 39 Illnstratuins by Iiuulhv IIakhv an<l otherfi. 
Clarence ; A Smry of the Amcru.m War. vVitU BEOit lUu*;tr.t!ions by A. JUl.F. IjOuDMaN. 
Barker's Luck. &c. With 39 illustrations by A. Porhsi d-u, Paul Hardy, Ac. 

Devil’s Ford, &«•. With ,1 rpomUim-o! by w. H. <jv/'.RkNii. 

The Crusade of the •‘Excelsior.” With a I'routispier'-by J. Bernard Pautridge. 

Three Partners l or. The IMij Strike on lu-avv Tree Hill. With ft IHustratioiik by J. GULlCK. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With I routisEiecoby G. i'. Jai.dmb-Hood. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ux. each. , 

Gabriel Conroy. { The Luck of Roaring Camp* See 

An Heiress of Red Dog, A'*. I Californian Btorlss. 

post 8vo. j'l-asirated bn.nds, ax. each; cloth, ax. *ni. ra<'h. 

Flip. 1 Idaruja. j A Phyllis of the BlerPaa. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.y, Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With C'-Ioured and or llbiuftminns. S'^uare 8vo, cloth Ms., fix. 

The Art of Decoration, vvitb CmIoumuI J-r»ntE.|>ie(u.inil 74 liii)Mx.-itiuH.. Sq, Bv«, cloth bda., fix. 
The Art of Drees. Whb 32 iiUistr.iiions. }\>*.c 8v«i. ix.. < loth, 11. ou'. 

Chaucer for Schools. Ih’tov fh'th limp. ar. rwf. 

_Chauoer for Children. Wuii iH iiIu u.eioiis/h Colotm-il). Cmwn 4 t^. <'b»tb extra, 3X. 6 tl , 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.. M.A.), Books by. 

American Humorists: WA’<Hi.vr,iu\- ii- vi.w, ot ivi it wrNiiMf l Hot mt"?, Tamu.^ Russell 
I.ovvM.L, AKU'.Mti:.- \V.\KU. MARK TWAIN, ditd iiKKI ilAUii-.. 1 bird ivdUioii. Crown 8vo. 
rlolli vvtr.i. f,!. 

Travel and Talk. 1885-83-05: My Hit«i‘lre’dThou‘‘iml Mih-sorTr.ivi-lthroMKh Am»*rirn—Canada 
—Now ;i«.ilnnd—'J a ,ni.u"a-- Auurdui—f*’ylou -TIk* l’.ir.i«lr.n, t>f th'i 1’ai.itii,. With I’lurtogravuifs 
f- ri'iitisiae c e*;. A New l.dition 't wo Vi>!.. i lowii Hvi, < li.ih, i. t ___ • 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, rloth extr.i, sx. 6.f, racU; post 8vo. ilIir.trritoil boards, «. v 

Garth. j. Ellice Quentin. Beatrix Randolph. Witli Four Hluna 

Sebastian Stroms. David Poindexter's Dlsappearanoa* 

Fortune's FooL | Dust. Four llUists._ The Specirs of the Camera. 

Post avo, illuslraied boards, ax. each. 

Miss Cadogns.___ i _Love-o r a N ame. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel).--Our Old Home. Annotaierl with Pas- 

b.ntjrs from the Author's Note luuifcs, and IlufUaH-d with ai I'liotograviiitis. Two VoH.. ftvo, 151. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. l^ost Svo, doth limp, 2s. 6 d. each, 

Animate and their Hatters. ..I . _ Social Preseure. 

_ Ivan de Blron t A Novel. Crown 8vo, cl'ih extra, p'v^ftvo, illu'.tn^od 3X, 

Henderson (Isaac).— Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo.cl., 3'. CJ. 


Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Rttjttb the JuUISF- Eight Illustrations by STANLEY I,. 

post 8vo, Qiitstraded boards, ax._ _ 


Dorothy** Potiblo* 
Cplonol Tborndyko** 


Crowu fivo, cJoih, y. 6rf. each. 

_ I Tho Qu een'e Cup* 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top. fir. 


Crown 8vo, doth. yt. fiA; 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Po st » vo, bds., m, ; cl., 2i. b i. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Collected Poem*. With MemorhMmroduction and Notes in (be Uev. A* V‘ CBOSART. D.^., 
felCfi forfri't. Ac. Tiircv Vol’i,, rroivn ftvo, cj''(l| bfjaf<U. y 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Preeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 

lated by ARTHUR RaNSOM« Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 t. 

Hesse-Wartegg: (Chevalier Ernst von).—Tunis: The I^nd and 

the People. With sa Illustrations. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, 

Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. (d .; 

post 8m>, picture boards, ?r.: cl*»th, sx. 6rf. __ 


Hill (John), Works by. 

Tr«ason-F«tony. Post Svo, boards, sr. | The Common Asoaetor. Cr. Svo. cloth, y. 6,v. 


Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).—The Lov er’s C r eed. Post 8vo, boards, at. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E B Sholl, Sir H Maxwell, 

Hart., M.l*.. John Watson. Jank Barlow, Mary l-Ov’ETTrAMiiRON, Justin II McCarthy, 
I’AUi. Langh. I. w. Graham. J. h. .saltrr, Phci-.iiu ai.i.i-n, .s. J. brckktt, l. Rivers itni', 

and C. F <’>our>ON C UMMIW;, Crown ftvo, j.t.; cloth, if, hii. 

Ho llingsh ead (John ).-Niag ara S pray. Crown 8vo. n. __ 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.) -The Science of Voice Production and 

Yotoe Pre Borvatlo n. Cro wn wv o. tj. ; doth , i.l 6.^. _ ____ 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

The Autoorat of the Bneakfaet-Table. Illostratcd by J. Gordon ThomIiON. Post 8vts tloih 
Uiup. Si. <ni.- Another htlhioa, jxjniI 8vo, «.loib, vi. 

The Autoorat of the Breakroat-Table and The Protoasor at the Breakfast-Tabia. 

In One V'ol. Post 8vo, hHlf*bnui><l, rr. _ _ 

.Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author, I’ortMit. and soo lilustrationv. Ciowu Svn. lIuHi, t<. 61''. 

Hood’s Whlm e and Oddities^ With lliioitMiiotis. i^»st 8 vo, i mlf-bount l, ar. __ 

Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere to the North Pole; A Noahs 

Ark<eoloi;ical Narrative. With sj lilustrntiona by W. Rki'NTON .and !• '. C. UaknlS . Cr. Bvo, cloth , 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 

croue Aidventures. Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Lite of thu Author, rortrattb, Facidiuiles aid 
IllustnHion s . C r owu 8v o. clot h extra, ___ 

Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The H ous e of Raby._ Post 8vo, boards , 2s. 

Hopkins (TIghe).—”Twlxt Love and Duty.’ With a Frontispiece. 

Clown 8vo. cloth , 31. (xi. __ ___ __ 

Horne (R. Hengist). — Orion: An Epic I’oem. With Photograpi 

Porlf ait by SUMMFks. Tenth FtlitU nt. rr own fiv e, rloil t cxtr .i. 7i. ____ 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ■ Molly Pawn '), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth limp, ax. (td. each. 

A Kaldan All Forlorn. t A Modern Circe. ' An UneatUfactory Lovea 

Marvel. 1 A Mental Strugtfla. 1 Xiady Patty. 

In Buranea Vile. ( { 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .v- each; post 8vo, illustrated t>oards, ss. each ; cloth limp, ss. 6 d. rack. 
Lady Verner’e Plight. ] The Ppofee«or*e Experiment. 

The Red-House Mystery. Mor# Creina. 

The Three Qraoes. 


Crown 8vo, Uuth extra. 3r. 6 U. each. 

An Anxlooe Moment. I A Point of Consoienee. 

ApriTe Lady. I Peter's 'Wife. I Lovtee. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 

1 ^ Ed mund CBJ-IOK. PosUJvo, half-hound, ss. ^ 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloUi extra. 3X. 6t^. each : poxt 8vo. illustrated boards, sy. ^h. 

The Leaden Caakett i_Self-Condenmed. { That Other Person. 

Thoroioroffa Mod el. Post 8vo. boards, aj. | Mrs. Jol iet. Croum 8vo. do th ext^ y. 6> f. 

Hutchison (W. M.).—Hints on Coit-breaklng. With 25 lllustra- 

t kms. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, y. 6if. 

Hydrophobia: An Account of M Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

_htx M ethod, end Swietics. By RBWaUD S UZOR, M .B. Crow n Bvo, cloth extra, dr. 

Hync (C. 4, CutcUffej.— Honour of Thidves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. 
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Impressions (The) of Aureole. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 

face. ro:»t 8vo. btush>rohe paper ami ctoib, m. Ati. 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 
Innkeeper’s Handbook (TlTe) and Lkensed Victualler’s Manual. 

By J. TRF.VOR-DAVIKS. Crown 8vo, ix. . cloth, u. 6 it 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A 

iURCHVAL Graves. Post 8 vo. doth luiip, i>. (:(. 

Irting (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

ty Percy PlTZCERALU. With PortrAit. Cn-wn «vn. H.; cloth, it ay. 

Jame.s (C. T. C.). — A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 

8 / 0 , cloth Untp, IX. At/. 

Jameson (William).— My Dead Self. I’ost 8vo, bds. 2s.; cl., aj. Orf. 
fapp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5*. 
lay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo. illn.slrated boards. 25. each. 

The Dark Colleen. i T-«e Queen of Connaught. 

4 tfferles (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s 6if. each. 

I Naiupe near I<ondon. I The Life of the Flelde. I The Open Air. 

1 ,** Alht) tlic Hand-MADF I'APF.R I nniti.N, cr.itvii ftvo, butkfiuji, gilt lop,6x. each. 


The Bulogy of Richard JefTeries. Uy Sir Walter Uesant. With a l‘)iut«>t:ra]>h Pi»rtr«lt. 

t rnwn Svt i, chHli oMr.t, (u.___ __ j 

innings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curloeltlee of Criticism. Po^it Svo, i hu.|>, ar fyi'. 

Lord Tennyson: A htogiAphicut ^kficii. Wuh j-.trir.Pt. Posf Rvo. ix.; cl»th. tx.6</. 

irome (Jerome K.), Books by. 

Stag^land* With 64 IllustidUuns i>v j. Bernard Partridcr. T'c.ip. 4to. picture cover, tx. 

. John Ingerfleld. Ac. Wuh 9 lUusis, hy A. b. Bovn.mtl John C1711< it. I'cap. kvo. pic. cov. tx.d< 
The Prude’s Progress: A Coptcdy Ly j. K. Jeromp. ami Ivhh.n imi ii.lpoi rs. cx.kvo, u. oY 

.^rrold (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Letters. Puht pnntitd on laid paper .iiiil haIMK>i)i).l. v., 

errold (Tom), Works by. Post 8vo, is. ea.; cloth limp, is. 6 d. each 

The Garden that Paid the Rem. 

, Household Horticulture t A ' abotit Fh.wert. IHu-tratetl. 

esse (Edward).—Scenes and Occupations of a Country Life. 

) Post Svu, cloth Imip, e.t. 

pnes (William, F.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, y. 6d. each. 

Plnger-Rlng Lore: Histcirica], i.-cgeuil.i'y. aii>l Au'*'dotal. Wii!i llumhmN of nhisU.i(ions, 
Credulities. Past and Present. Incincliiit; tlie So.-I and .ScJim ii. Mim'i.. r.iliHm.nis. Word an.! 

Letter Divination, Exorcising nnd Blessing of Aiiiiii.iK, liinL. Lot L, .Vc. Wuh I rvntupleco. 

Crowns and Coronations: A Uistory of Krgalia. With 91 Iiiu'.(rdiii>iis. 


onson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memolx by WiLI.iAU Gil'FORl). Edited by Colonel CtfNNtNcdlAM. Three Vois. 
crown S^ o, clotli extra, ^r. id. each. 

osephus. The Compfete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

uin.ng ' The AniiQuiliesof the lews’ ami‘The War, of the Jews.’ Wiib 5a Uiunratlorui and Uapt. 
Two Vols.. demy 8 vq. lutf^lwup a, lax. _ _ 

iempt (Robert).—Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8vo. cloth limp, 9 X. 6 Y.__ ______ 

'ershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketch es. Post 8vo . lUustra ted bMrdv, ax.; c l Ah, ax. 6./. 

ing (R. Ashe), Novels by. 

Putt 8vo, lUustrAted boards, ai. eA>'h. 

* The Weerinf et ih« Omob.* 1 Pesslon’s Sieve. t Bell Barry. 


A Ofi^Wh Crows tro. dotl), jx. id.; pos^ 8vo. illustrated boartU, fs. 
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Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.)- - The 

Vadtt Meoam t limv to Gtst Mo<>t Benefit from MeJtca l Adv ic e. Cr. 8vo, ir.; c(. ,». 'n*. 

Knights (The) of the Lion: A Romance of the Thirteenth Centuiy. 

Eu fted , with an Intr odu clton, b y the MARQUES S OF LORNH, K.T. Crown Soo, cloth ex t ra, 6 s. 

Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, includhg 

' Poetry for Children 'and * Prince Dorus.* Edited, with Notes and Introduction. l>y R. H. SPUR- 
HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roast Pig.’ Crown 6vo, cloth, 3^. tf. 
Th« Eataya of EUa. Post p.vo, printed on laid paper and half>bounil, 9;. 

I«ltUa Eaaaya t Sketches and Characters by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his Letters by PiRCY 
FlTZGRRALtX Post avo, cloth limp, 2S. 6 a. 

Tha Dramatlo Essays of Chariss liamb* With Introduction and Notes by BRANLKR f at* 
THEW S, and Steel-p la te Por tra it. Fcap. 8vo. h.-ilM'»mnd. 9.f. 6 d. j_ 

Landor (Walter Savage).—Citation and Examination of Williiim 

Shakspeare, Afc., Kiore Sir Ihomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealinK, 19th September. 1589. 1 o 'ihirti 
is added, A Conference of Master Edmund Spenser with the Earl of Essex, touchnij; tie 
_State of Ir(;h(nil, t505. Fca;». 8vo, hall-KoxbiirRhe, as. M. _ 

'Lane (Edward William).—The Thousand and One Nights, com 

monty called In England The Arabian Nlifhts' Entertainments* Translated trum iho Ar.il>i 
with Notes. Illustratrd with tnany lii.mire.l rngravin,*-. Ir'nsi De a 'ti. by IlARVKY. Eiliied l)y IvHW AK' 
Stanley P»<)1.K. with Pr ef .n.e 1 >> Sr.\M.. V l I _i Vols., demy ijvo , O- qh, 7J. t)(/. e 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Anecdotes of the Clergy* Post Svu, l.mt paper. Iialf-lxnmd, as. 

Post 6vo. cloth linip, sr. (></. each. 

Forensto Aiteodotes. I Theatrical Anecdotes. 

Lehmann (R. C.), Works by. Tost 8vo, is. each; cloth, is. 6ii. eacl 

Harpy Pludyer at Cambridge. 

Conversational Mints lor Young Shooters: A (hiide to Pnlite Tallc__ 

Leigh (tienry S.).—Carols of Cockayne. I’rintcd on hand-mao 

_paper, boun d in b uc kram, 5f. ^ _ 

Leland (C. Godfrey). — A Manual of Mending and Repairing 

\Viib Diagrams. Crown 8vi», cloth, sr^_ _____ _______ _ 

Lepelletler (Edmond).—Madame Sans-Qene. Translated froi 

the_Frfnch by John DE VilLU-.RS. _Crown a_vo, cloth, y. erf. ; post Rvu, picture boards, zj._ 

Leys (John).—The Lindsays: ARoman ce. Post 8 vo, il lust, bds., 2 
Lllburn Traged y In M ar ble. Cr. hvo, cloth, 3s . 0 <i. 

LlndsajT(Harry, Author of ‘Methodist idylls’). Novels by. 

Rhoda Robsrts. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6a. 

Ths Jacobite: A Romance of the Conspirtcy of * The For ty.* Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tt»p, 6/. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crown 8vo, rloth extra, y. 6 (i. each ; po^t 6vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Patricia Kemball. l lone. Under which Lord 7 with T7Tlliistrati(>n’ 

The Atonement of Learn Dundns. * My Love 1 * ) Sowing the Wind. 

The World Well Lost. With is lliustt. Paston Carew. Miliionairu and Miser. 

The One Too Miuiy. _ EverMrn. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, each. 

The Rebel of the Family. _ With a Silken Thread. 

Post gvo. cloth limp, as. 6 d. each. 

Witch Stories. I Ourtelveet Essays on Women. 

Frseshooti ng t Ex t racts fro m t he W orks of M rs. Lv.nn Linton. _ 

Lucy (Henry W.).—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, y. 6rf.; post8vo. Illustrated boards, ar. 

Macaipine (Avery), Novels by. 

Teresa Itaaea. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, u. 

Bro hsn Wing i^ With S ix il lustrat ions by W. J. ilH NNEgSY. Crown 8vo, clo th e xtra, 6r. 

MacCoir(Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. 

Ed nor Wh ltl ooH. Crown gvo. c loth wtra. 6j,_ 

Macdonell (Agnes).—Qu aker _Tost 8vo. b oards, js._ 

MacGregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 

Cantes . ro ut 8 to, ^t h limp , ar. 6 d. _____- 

Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes pod Underionc^: pr, 

, JHu-sic at TwiItjfhL Clown Syo, plolb extra, 6;. 
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Matlock (W, H.), Worka by. 

The M«w R«publJo* Ponr (tvo. picture cover, at .: cloth limp. at. 6d. 

Tb* Mttw Paul A Virginia: robitivtsm on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 2 ,f. 6/f. 

A Komanoa of tha Mlooteanth ContiU'ir* Crown Bvo. doth 6r. ; post 8vu, Ulust. boarda, at. 


Poamo* SntaR 4 to. parchment, 8x. 

lo Ufo Worth Uvlng? Crown Rvo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Marxueritte (Paul and Victor).—The Disaster. Translated >y 

FRRDRRiC Kilns. Crown 8vo. cloth, :,t 6d. 


Marlowe’s Works. IncliiHuiR his Translations. Edited, with Noes 

and Introd'Ktions, hy Colonel C’r.’N'i-'i'r.HANf. Crmvn Svo, clolh extr.i, jr. Iti. 

Maasinrer’s Plays. From the Text of Wii.t.iA.M Gifford. Kdied 

by Cf- 1 . CUNNINGHAM. Ciown evo, cloth extra. iJ, 

M asterman (J.).—Half-a-Dozen Daushters._ Post_8yo, brands, es 
Matthews (Brander).—A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, iihis 

trat ed boards, at.: cloili limp, -.t. 6./. ___ _ 

Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 

A ftoldlor of Fortuno. Crown 8vi>. < Inth. ^r. (mC post 8vo. Uliislrateil Itoards, at. 

Crownf'to, litith. v 6<^t*.\-li. 

In an Iron Crtn. i The Voice of tho Charmer, with 8 Illu<,tratlaus. 

* Dr. Rumsey'e Patient. By K. T. Mi aop .ukI ri.ii miru HaI.h ax, M.D. 

On the Brink oT a Chasm. <'i<'\vn doth, t'ilt top. 6i. 

Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 

The Man who was Good. r>>st uvo. pi> mrf bomd*.. v>. 

Clown 8vo. cloth, 3 r. f, { e n li 

This litagO of Foolo.___ I __C.vnthia: A DauKlitcrof the I’hihsiines. 

Mexican MusfatlK (On a), ihronKh Tex.ts to the Rio Grande. B) 

_A^_E._SwnRT aii^ J. AkMovKN 'X With 2O5 niustr.tDoiis._ Ciown 8vo. cloth extr a, js. M. 

Middlemas.s (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo. illnst. boards, zs. each. 

^*“^* 13 **^.®®*_ I _ .•*f-J®?*’****®**J._ 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fenwick). -Piiysloiojfy for the Young; or, Th. 

House Of Life. ^VUh numerous lihistr.itioii^. I'ost Rvo. cloth limp, ax. 6.y. 

Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo. 15 . each; cloth, it. each. 

The Hygiene of tho Skin, with Dirpcii.ins f..r D-vt. Soap^. Baths, AViues, &c. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Shin. 

Tho Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin. 

Minto (Wm.).—Was She P ood o r Ba d? Cr. 8 vo. is .; cloth, is . 6rf. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 d. each. 

The Oun>RunnePt A Knuuinn* of rtihil.mil. With .a I'ronttspiftr.. by Stani.ry 1 .. Wood. 

The Luek of Gerard Rldgeley. With n I'routispiecR hv Stani.fy L. Wotin. 

The King’s Assegai. Wuu si\ lull |ia-.:<> iiUFtr.itious;l<e Stanley L. Wood. 

Rsnshaw Fanning's Quest, m iiii .1 rr oniis|urcc H^* Stanley L. Wo^,_ 

Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo. illustrated 

bt iards. ?r. _ __ _ 

Moncrieff (W, D. Scott").—The Abdication: An Historical 

With Soon l-irliimf^ by JoilN 1*1.1 riF. AV O. ( iR(:il\KU'miN, J. MACAVIUKTEK, COl.lN IICNTER, 
K. MACiib'nt Aiul TO.M CKAIIAM. lliipCliaUtu, buiklalii. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

Ths Eploursan; mid Alciphron. I’om 8vo. h.tlMiotiml. at. 

Prose and Verse; iuclu.iiu;*Sui i.rpssed i'.t«sviiresfr.im tiu- memoirs of Loro Byron. Edited 

by It, II, SlIbl'IlliRli.* AVitb |*«)nr;iif, Crnwii 8iy, clolh extra, 71. W. 

Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

Crown b\M. cloth Rxtra. v. M. each. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. \vi:!i j.- iibiMr.itions by ma.nl«v AA'ood. 

Raelle the Jeeter. With Frumis|.ii><e by si ani.fy aaviod. 


Post Svo. illusttatrd boards, at. earh. 

The Dead Han't Secret. i Prom the Boeom of the Deep* 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. Pou flro. Illustrated bear is, ex.; cKtii.»./. 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, jj. Oii. each : pii«t avo. Illustrated Itivmls. 7t e.ich. 

A Llfft'a Atonamont. A Model Father. Bob Martln'a Little OIrl. 

JOMpli’s Coat, la llliibts. Old Blazer's Hero. Time's Revenges. 

Coale of Fire, alllu^ts. Cynio Fortune, l-iuntisp. A Wasted Crime. 

Val Strange. By the Gate of the Sea. In DIrost Peril. 

Maarte. A Bit of Hum... .pair. 

The Way of the World. First Person Singular. A Capful o^Nalls. 

The making of a Novelist: An Cxpruuient m Auh^htoyiaphy. V.'itU a t «'Jloty|'o I'.ntrait. 

8vo. buckmiu. y. 6fl’. 

My Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown i.ucI.j.mh. c;' 

This Little World. Crown 8 vt). x'it U p, i... 

Talee In Proee and Verse, b. Ab7m:r- H , i r.- p-.u. cloih, ,51 t /. 

A Raoe for Millions Cr«-,vn i^vn. clotii. t/ 

The Church of Hu ma nity . Ci ov.’n b\ i>, cloth. i>ilt t»;'. ( 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Ntnels by. 

frnvr* ®v''. 1 !.>‘h fNt.'t, y. each; illu .fr it.-d l•-^lt 1 _•«. f.uh. 

One Traveller Returns. 1 The Bishops' Bible. 

Paul Jones's Allas, a . ’>'• •'! iii'i'ti uioiK l>, .\ 1 '»:f1 ii k .h. 1ni< • i t r. _ 

Murray (Henry), Novei.s by. 

Post 8vf). jlUiStr.U'’J bo.erdi. rw 1); cb-Hnoi t-fh. 

A Game of Bluff.__ A Song of Sixpence. 

Newbolt (Henry).— Taken from the Enem.v. l-'i p. ivo, cloth, is. o./., 

leaihorette. ir. _ 

Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 

'Bail Op.* Cruw a Kvf,.«lntli fvlr-i. •<! t Ki.i, ilhr’Ii.'U ll.i n ' 

Dr. Bernard St. Vincent, b -m • v.,. , 

Lessons in Art. 1 litu u.m.-in--. ( r*'ui. J’vn, i c ^tt' ■ 


Norris (W. K.), Novels by. 

Balnt Ann's. Ciin\nPv,>. (imii, u, |i Pvr,. j.i tut.- bo.,i.!', jm 
B illy Bellew. Wuh a c. I 11 _ 1 ms . r-.u,, 1!. 

O’Hanion (Alice), Novels by. I’osi .Svo, iiiu^nruoil hu.ird:, 2.s. c-u h 

The Unforeseen. _ _ _ 1 Chance ? or Fate ? _ 

Ohner (Oeorjfes), Novels by. I’o^t Sv.i, iliusuvitod butirda, as. each. 

Doctor Rameau. I A Last Love. 

A Weird Gift. Cif.vti. i,di., ■ -..f . 1,.. i j... tm, u., ... 

Ol^bant (Mrs.), Novels by. i'ost hvo, illnsiraied bo.inls, it. each. 
The Primrose Path. i Whlteladies. 

The Greatest Heiresn in England. 

The Sorceress. Cp .m; " ■ i ••u. .-r 

O'Reilly (Mrs.).- Ph.ebe's Fortunes. I'.i'.i Svn .tin i, l,i„inls, 

0 ’Shaug:hne.ssy (Arthur), Poems by: 

I-'iaj*. 8vo, rioili wMia, 7s f.-’. eiuJi. 

Hosle and Moonlight. _ V/orlrcr. 

Lays of France, t i"'vn «vo. .Uxii cxti.t, i -> 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., v- <«l- ea ; post xvo. illust. lids., it 

Held in Bondage. A Dog of'Flanders. : In Maremma. < Wanda. 

Trlcotrlii. Pascaro). I Signa* ! BImbl. | Syrlln. 

Strathmore. I Chandos. Two Wooden Shoes. Frescoes. I Othmar. 

Cecil Castlemaine's Gago In a Winter City. Princoss Naprayfno. 

Under Two Flags. Ariadne. ; Friendship. ; Culideroy. < Ruflino. 

Puck. I Idaita* A Village Commune. Two OITenders. 

Felle'*Fsrsne. Motl.*’.. Pipistrello. Baiita Burbara. 

rOPiit-An i:ni IK.nA.' r,|. l 7 ' tl..-!:, u e.u Ji. 

Under Two Flags. 1 Moth8._ 

Under Two Flags xml Moths, I’-.'Im-i Hbi'rio-n ''uIt'P'. mc'ii'-i'. jr. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos ,hv 1 . svi».m,v M'iuum. P...t 
8vo. cloth CKlra, 5j.-.CHtiAP lii>; 11 ill jstrxlc'l bo-'ir'ls, cj. 

Page (H. A.).—Thoreau: His Life and Aims. Witli Portrait. Post 

8vo. doth. 7 f. (nt. __ __^ , 

Paiidurang Harl ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. Witii Pref.ice by Sir 

HARTLK FKI-Rtt. «vo. illustrati-I li.i.vK, -t. _ ... _ 

Parker (Rev. .loseph, D.D.).—Might Have Been: some Life 

_Nolcs._Crown 81^. cloth, Cf. _____ . 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

^^ntnxluction snrt N'otc^ by T. M Ckn-, r' It !’■)« Rk». rloth 1 fr._ _ 

Paul (Margaret" A^)'.—Gentle'and Simple, Crown 8vo, cloth, will: 

hfontispiece by iiRLHN I'ATERSON.-J. 6.’.- i-rs: Pi->. b >ar bw .w. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown Bto, cloth extra, 3 x. 6d. each; 

Lost Sir KMslntfbttPd. 

Walter** Word. ' Jl Coanty Famtlar* 
Loofl Blaok than Wa’re Palntad. 

By Proxy. < Por Cash Only. 

Hlfh 8ph>tto. 

Undor One Roof. 

A Confidential Adont. With t?. Tllu^ts. 

A Grape from a Thorn, with 12 limits. 


post 8 to, Illustrated boards, u. each. 

Holiday Taska. 

The Canon’s Ward. With Portrait. 

The Talk of the Town. With xa lUusts. 
Olow-Worni Tales. 

Ths Mystery of Hlrhrlddo. 

Tho word and the WIU. 

The Burnt HlUion. 

Bunny Stories. I A Trylnl Patient. 


PostSvo UUictratrd 

Humorous Stories. I From Exils. 1 

The Foster Brothers. 

The Family Seapedraoe. * 

Married Beneath Him. 

Bentlnck’s Tutor. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Bon. 

A Woman’s Venifeance. 

Carlyoii’s Year. ) Cecirs Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. ( At Her Mercy. 


boards, 9f. earh. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Found Dead. I Gwendoline's Harvest 
Mirk Abbey. { A Marine Residence 
Borne Private Views. 

Not Wooed. But Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. { What He Cost Her. 

Fallen Fortunes. | Kltx A Memory. 

A Prince of the Blood. 


A Modern Dick Whittington i ur. A Patron of L4»ttera With a Portrait of the Author. Ci'.<' 

8v<», tlotli, ';f. Cif. 

In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6<f. 

Notes from the * News*' Crown 8vo, portrait cover, it.i cktth, is. 6ii. 

By Proxy. Pf)i'ULAJ< Jii>tTioN. nmdimn «vo, 6rf.; cloth, tr. 


Payn e (W ill).—Jerry the Dre amer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3;, 6rf ._ 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeleyi, Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2i. C.<. < 

Puck on Pegasus. Witli illiistr.iii(m<; 

Pegaeus Re-Snddied. With Totitcro I!hi'trit;r.ri’.bv C Dt Mavkirr. 

The Muses of Mayfair : dr‘ m.-. i , Srst-. s«.(l i-v H- 1 . ri’.SNi i.i.. _ 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post Svo, is. ea. ; cloth, is. Cyl. f.i 

Beyond the Gates. | An Old Maid's Paradise. | Burglars Ln Paradise. 
Ja ck t he Fisherman. TiliiMt.itcd by c. w. Held. C iovrnSvo, clo th , u. 6rf. __ 

Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoon'.. 

Nrw T lilt 1.111. < rowii f.iliL), t loHi. a.-, _ _ 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.).—Famous Violinists and Fine Violin.. 

Ilisttiriral Ancrdotes, and ReniiniscencrS. Croun bvo. clolli, 51. _ 

Plantiie (J. R.i, Works by. 

Tho Pursulvnni of Arms. Wiiji six Plates and ?o9 llliisintitins. Cr.iwn 8vr). clotli, 71. M. 
Songs and Poems. tKig-i87o. Wiiii Introdurtnm bv Mrs. Mackarni.-as. tbown awi. t-lmii, 


Plutarch’s Lives of illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life ' 

PltituK.li liy John aiul Wm. I-AN'cnoRNlt. and Portraits. Two V>iK, dem y 8^, hal f-bo und xot. C-t 

Poe’s (Edgar AllanT Choice Works in Prose and Poetry. Withlnii' 

diiction by (JllAKLF.s BAiroFi.AiKi:. Portinit and rncsimilo^ Crown Svo, cloth, yx. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget.^tre. Pos t Svo. illu stiated b o aros. ss. _ 

Pollock (tv. H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays, i' 

Sir Walter BESant and WALXKK If. Pollock. tVjih sojllusiration^ Crown Byo. cloth gilt.' 

Pollock (Wilfred).—War and a Wheel; The Grmco-Turkish War. 

_Sfan from ft Bicy cle. With a M a p, (‘t own Bv o, p icturo «over . id._ _ _ 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Post Svo. cloth limp , as. __ 

Porter (John).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Wbbber. With 

full-page and many smaller Illust r ations. Cbonpnr Editipn. Demy 8vo. c lot h, -jt. 6 <f. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post Svo, iiiust. bds., 2 s. each. 

The RomsAoe of a Station._ l The Beuj_^of Countess Adrian. 

Crown Svo, cloth, jr. Cd, each: post Svo, boards. 9S. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Christina Chard. WiUi FrontUpiei^by W. P.aCi >• 

Mrs. Tregasklss. With 8 lUtmrntl ons b y RoBHRT SauBER 

Mttlmat An Anglo-AustraHa n Rom ance. Crown 8vo, cloth, . - 

Price (E. C.), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extrii. -^s. 6d. each; post Svo, Hlustratcd boards, ax. each. 

YklSfitina. I Ths Poreigners._I Mrs. Laasaster's Blva.. 

Gerald. ro«it Svo. Illustr ated bo.trd-^. .■», 

Princess Olga.—Radna: A Novel. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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Proctor (Richard A.)» Works by. 

Flowers of the Sky. \Vith'!:«;inii‘;fr;Hirni. ?-in ill - r.iwr Svo. fAlr.*. t ‘f 
Easy Star Lessons. ^Viln Sur tor outv Ni^tu m ilic Y> .ir. 1. lowu > 1 <>i 1 i, ra. 
PamtHar Science Studies. Crown 8vo. cloiu c.Mr.t, «>j;. 

Saturn and Its System. With ijStfoi D'jidv ttvo. cloth cxtr.i, 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With minK-ious Iliustraiiotiv CmMiiKi .. !..o> <>xtr.i. m. 

The Universe of Suns. &c. With nttmcrous lU.utr.i'.ious. t r mn hvu, clotii rMi.i. <>v. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. 8v«. \ < m. 


Pryce (Richard).—Miss Maxwell’s Affections. C 

with Frontispiece by nAL Luni.OW, 35-. (ia'.; post Rvo, iilustraicit lK>.ir>is. at. 


Crown b\'o, cloth. 


Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronomy. 

MAN. With xo Coloured PUtes and 63 Woodcut IIluNtr.inoiis. 


Translated by C. 13. Tir* 

(Jr.nvn Hvo, cloth, _ 

Randolp h (Col. O.).—Aunt Ab igail Dyke s. Crown 8vo, clotli. j.<. 

Historic Studies in Vaud, Bernt% 

'I wo \'nls . di‘ni\ <! >tli, 7 *;s. 


Read (General Meredith).- 

and Srt\oy. Witli 31 fnll-paijc Illiistnitious. 


Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 

The Mew Collected I,llJR\KV I'-lnrioN’, romiili’te in Sevrutrcn \’.luiiies, wt In new hme pimirr 


ii'pe. printed on laid iwper, and clcij.intly b' 

. Peg Wofllngton; and Christie John-, 
stone. 

3. Hard Cash* 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth. Wuh a 
Fielai-e by .Sir Wai. I HR UP''\ni. 

. * It Is Never Too Lato to Mend.’ 

5. The Course of True Love Never Did 

Run Smooth; and Singleheart and 
Doubleface. 

6. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of all Trades; A Hero and a Mar< 
tyr; and The Wandering Hoir. 

In Twnity-nnc Volunn-'.. p<-.t 

Peg Woffington* I Christie Johnstone, 
’ll Is Never Too Late to Mend.* 

The Course of True Love Never Did Run 
Smooth. 

The Autobiography of a Thlof: Jock of 
all Trades ; oncrjanies Lambert. 

Love Me Little. Love Me Long. 

The Double Marriage. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 


)th, piKc ( 

Love Me Little. Love me Long. 

L The Double Marrlsge. 

9. Crifhth Gaunt. 
r>. Foul Play. 

11. Put Yourself In His Place. 

. A Terrible Temptation. 

I A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. 

15. The Jilt, .iti'l iiilier Sturlf’s; and Good 

Stories of Man and other Animals. ‘ 
t^. A Perilous Secret. 

17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 


I'n, fllusli.iU-d I'oanl z'l. e.ich. 

Hard Cash. i Crtfilth Gaunt. 

Foul Play. I Pul Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptatl .. 

A Simpleton. | The VVandoring Heir. 
A Woman.llator. 

Slnglehenrt and Ooiibleface. 

Good Storlosof Man »nd other Animals* 
The Jilt. :in<l (,il,r r 

A Perilous Secret. | Bcadiana. 

!’•. r. ♦.!/.«'! 'i-.cli'lh.ic f.i'li. 

. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg Woffington; ■••• Ciir;..ile Johnstotie. | Hard Cash. 

'It Is Never Too Late to Mend’ and The Cloister and the Hearth u\ ibn' VcJdint-. 

medium 8 vo, tloili. 2J. ——--- 

Christie Johnstone. With rrontisiiieet*. Choia-ly printed m VAiKvt •vl*'. l'< ap. Rvo.li.ilf-kojili.aiAi’. 
Peg Woffington, rii'.i- rlv Iirinb .'l m I l/cvif style. I'cap. bvo, h.il' Udxbui;;lM 5 . .-t. fvf. 

The Cloister and the Heartli. in l-onr voi';,., post^vo, wuii .«n lntiu(tuciii/nby .sir W/.i/i i-.k Ih.- 
b \NT. and a Frontispiece to c:«ch Vol., bm yill top. 6 i. lUc vi. 

Bible Characters, reap. Svo, leatiien-tti', n, ^ 

Selections from the Works of Charles Rea.de. Witli an Imr- 
LAND. Clown 8 vo. buckr-im, with Forir.111.; CIIIAP FMiiuN.’.' 


i’or< J AR 1 • .. 

'It is Never Too Late to Monti.’ 


'luctiuii bv Mri. Al nX. iPIl- 

> ,M>, < 1 -l‘h illMp. 31 . 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, doth eMra. 3?. ; post 8vn, illiiMj.jff.: hr ihI„ ar, 

_ Post8vo, illustrated bo.irds. v.. (-....li 

The Uninhabited House. I Fairy Water. 

~ ‘ . Her Mother's Darling. 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


The Nun's Curse. I Idle Tales. 


Rimnier (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. (kl. each. 

Onr Old Country Towns. With C4 luusfnttiomt bv the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 53 Illustrations >>v 
About Englan d with D lckenfc_Wit h 58 ll liit.{rations by C. A. ' 

Rives (Amelie, Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead ?’),Works by. 

Barbara Derlng. Crown 8 vo, cloth, v- 6rf.: post 8 vo. picture iward-., -.s. 

- . Love Story. Crown 6vo. cloth, y. __ 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illusirations l-y 

CiiOR<;H CRUH CSHAKK. Po <t 8vo. half-cloth, ar.; cl oth extra, gilt tflk’'?V«^i- _ 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Woman are Strange. Pou 8vo, illustrated Iwards, cr. 

2 .W “O-nds of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. <«/.: post Rvo. flbistmted boards, -f. 

Thp Woman in th^ Oitrll* Crown Sro, jh orf. ; post 8'.y, i{lu>Lrated b‘'-ir»lu, iU 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8 vo. cloth extra, 6 s. each. 

Tha Poets* Birds. I The Poets' Beasts* 

Tho Poets and Nature; Reptiles* Fishes* and Insects. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 

nii'.t .-111 Iniiotltn t‘>iv ^t y SAlNT l l-Bl-l.'VU. 8 vo. <loU» iimp . 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A I.ist of the Principal Warriors who 

< aiiio fumi Nonn.iml} « Rli William fht‘ CouijvuTur, id 66 .__Priniecl in^Cold an d C olo urs, gf, 

Roseiig;arten (/A.). -A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans. 

l.tlo'l by VV. ('f>i r I II W'lHi lyyi IHu'dr.iftoti - ( r'nvii 8 vo. clotli extra, yx. 6 i/._ 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Po-t 8 vo, cloth, 2s. 6 ii. each. 

Puniana: Rtddlen nnd Johes. With uutneiu'ts lllu:ii.iiionK. 

tdoro Puniana. I’r-'fip^' h Hli!..ir.iterl.__ _ _____ 

Runciman (James), Stories by. Post Hvo. bds., 2s. ea ; cl., 25. fill, oa, 

Uklppora & Shollbacks. i Cra^ Baim al<n's Swoethear^ } Boi^ols A Soholars. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Crown vto, doth, jr. 6(t.; P'i;>t Ku\ pi'.Hiro (lo.ir-!'-., sf. 

The Driit ot F.ate. « r<mii }ji<‘, dt-ili, .p. w 

Russell (Herbert).—True Blue; or, ‘The Lass that Loved a Sailor. 

( town ^ivo, doth. w. fi,/ _ _____ 

RiLSsell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

t-lli <•' ti.i, -t. (•'>'. o.t'-lt; pi'it bvo, till) .ir.U' -l lioinls. ?r. rnrh ; d<»fh limp, gi. 6i. each. 

Round the Calibiy-^lre. An Ocean Tragedy. 

In the Middle Watch. My Shipmate Louise. 

On the Pu'k’sle Head. Aiono on u Wide Wide Sea. 

A Voyage to tlso Cape. The CooU Ship • Mohock.’ 

A Book (or the Hamrnrok. The Phantom Death. 

Vlio Mystery of the 'Oocan Star.* Is He the Man? I The Convict Ship. 

The Romance ot Jenny liarlowe. Heart ot Oak. 1 

Crown Rvii, doth. 3.1 6'/. p.idi. 

The Tale ot tho Ten. W'iih 1 ? lUm.ts. by r.. Mum ilxro. i The Last Entry. Frontapie' 
The Shtpi Hrr Story. With numerous liiiistrations. I.arj'e crown 8 yo. cloth. 6 j. [/*re/an>c 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

( 11 h’o. I Udii oxtj.>, ir. eacli : post Rvo, illuslT,if*»d hoards, ax. rack. 

A Fellow o* Trinity. Wiih .1 Notu by (.ti.i 'V'p vih i.l IIui.mi s im-l a l•ron^ap•ece. 

The Junior Dean. I The Master of Si. Bonodlc£*s. | To His Own Master. 

Orchard Oamerel. | In iheJPace of tJ}e _Woi'ld.^ I Tho Tremlett Diamonds. 

I't.ip. 8\o. « lolli lio.ints, IX. W. e.ich. 

The Old Maid's Sweetheart. __ I _Modest Lltils Bara. 

Fortune's Gate. Crown 8vo, cJoth. (..dlt top. Ar. __ 

Saint John (Bayle).—A Levantine Family. A New Ediiion. 

i.'rown Rvo, ctulh, 31.01/. _ _ _ 

Sal a (Geor g e A. ).—Oasllglit and Daylig ht. Post 8vo. board s, gr. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Prt-spni : Ex[ipriences of Thirty-seven Year... 

iJy l'.x-Chi»’Mnspc(tor CAVAKAf.lt. I’osi »vn, tllushatniriwartlr.. ax. ; clo th, ax. 6rf. _ 

Secret Out, The; One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with EnterUiii 

Hit; I'.xpmmiriiih in Drnwmg-room or * U hiie’ Mai^ic. By W.}(. CRLMER. With 300 Illuitrations. Cf ' * 
hi o. doth oxtr.i, 42’.^^: - 

Seguin (L. O.), Works by. 

The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammergau) and the Highlands of Kavdria B 1 
Mnp and 37 llhr.f).ui!Uis. t>own 8vo, cloth c.str.i. jr. tuC 
"WalKs tn Alg iers. W ith T wo Map<> ;in d i6 iUustuittnn s. Cro wn 8vo. cloth extra . 6s- ... 

Senior_(Wm.).—B y Str eam and Sea . Post 8vo, c loi h, 2s. 6 d. 
Serge ant (Adeline).—Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Cr, 8vo. 3? ( J- 
Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare- 

With iBaatreti ons, coloured and plain, liy , 1 . MovR S^^lTH. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, y. txf. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Horae and School l 

!>«*! t,Amt’S .in't Sports, ihs Manners, CtistiMiis nnd t olkdore of the Time. By WtLLtAM J. ROLFl. 
l.itti) With 4.* ll*'is*r.itious. Clrown 8vo, vloth ;'ih, _ ____ _ 

Sharp (William).—^lilldreh of Toeni^ryw, Crowp (Jvij, glotb. 6 s, 
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Shelley’s (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

■'!. Aiiivmih *<1 hv K. llHkNliMU I i\c V'ltl-.,. f.mn h\io, cath. 

Pootical Works, in 'lliicf Vt.ls . 

\ i'l. J. lutrt/'lurtiitu by the Fibl«>r; Posthumous r-r.ni'tcfiit'. of .Marj-arrt ...n j Shrllfy's (‘one- 

Siuuulcncc with hl<>Ck<)ale: The W.ituUTH 4 ; !«•»•; •'m-fii Mah. «»ih iko Notes, Alwstur. 
.uhI other Poems; KutMtlitiii nntl Helen ; Pri'iHi’iluMi. CiibixiUcl; A'l”:'..'-, .Vr. 

11. l.doii mttl C:^thua; llie Cencii Jiihao and M.i(I<ial.>i h^vUiooi me ijiant} Th« Witch of 
Atlis : npipsychidinn ; Hellas. 

,, HI posthumous Pooms, The Masque of Anarchy; .u.J other Piecci.. 
prose Works, In Two Vols.: 

\ oi I The Two Romances of 2astro*ri and Su IrvjTtp fiic I'lihliti .ui.l M.nh.w I'm.i'hlrf. A Rofu 
tati m of Deism . Letters to t.eitfh Hunt, ami v.-'iie Mm.u \\ r.!':u’s P. t.'.menc 

„ n Thelissays; Letters Iroiii Abroad , Trausl-itn'ii.-i M I-i.i.'t.:." i .vuiii.l I ,■ Mt.. toUMt.tV. 
Wnli j Uio^jrajiliy ol Shcllvy, .inJ an Imh-x o' i n- \\ , 

%■* Alfo a lew_e.)|ii*--. <>l a LAKi.l’.-pAl'f K l-l'lllt'-; • \ -i .-..(h,/- t .'-f. 

S'uTard (P. H.).-Rogues: A Novi:l. c'nuvu svo, clotii! 

Sheridan (tieneral P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Poriraiu-, 

^IaJ^s .unJ l-'ai unities . Two V' oK.. demy 8vo, rloih. J 4 '. 

Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works! "iih l-ife anil 

.S'K' 'lof.. lr"i«. hr." ' *r.i!'i it* 'Vjit-o ■ •. hijWi.iK', m I’n. <• .tini P unt, 1 i.iii r.neei he., 

. J J . \ti'h : I.: . •■«•. rv .doth. 

Thr. Rivals, The School for Scandal, .-itd other I'lit po t i-'- I .itf Uo-io.i, 

Hhepidan's Coiriedlov: Tlio Rivals ! The School for Scaiif^al. t l.'ed. with an lutio 

h. *1 It ..'I ! N !i i ; ..1 .. H.''t:r.iplu( al bkeli li, l y IW; viDl K M.\l I lUvWa. With 


I " 


u { 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical tVorks, im:lii<tmi! .ill 

th'jse. Ill' An .idui.' U i!h Poitmit, Menional-hitroittn iti.ii. N'lU •, A ■ . I v the Let. A. H. <,Pi»»AW J', 
D 1). Three \’ol-.., ciown Pro, rluth b’^ur d -, . txi. with. 

Signboards: Their Hj.sti>ry, includinff Anocrlni'.’sof I'.irnoiis Taverns ami 
kcni.irkaliiu Cliiiracters. fly jAC.on Larwdou .lud [• UIN t, amjh .s 11'»j 11 n. \V itli < ••louied riyi.iif- 
:'iecf .Hid <)t llbisli.iiioitv Cr'ow'U hvt). cl”th evtr.i, >i 

Sims (George R.i!" Works by. 

Post Svu. illusliuted Ji. tM h <loth liinj., ' ’ 

The Rln{{ o' Belle. Oramav of Life. .th t'>> 

Mary Jane'e Memotre. Metnotrs of a Landlady. 

Mary Jane Married. My Two Wives. 

Ttnkietop'a Crime. 

Zr.ph t A Circiu- .Mory, Ac 

Tales of To-day. 

Cr .w.'i Rvi . j'i turr < ovm. is. c.h It. t loth, i.f. A.f. e.H It. 

The Daifonet Reciter and Ruader: licin;..’ Kc.id.ut;!. ami l<«.'.u.~.ti»ns Irt Prose mid \>rs« 
>cl«’Uori from his own Woik , l-y t.i itlu.K R .SlMS. 

The Case of George Candlemas. I Datfonet Ditties. (I r<jni 
Rogues and Vagabond.?. ' s .tvii.-;v<t.'<-ir.th, }.o.t Hvo.pi tun* i-i iid..• h.ih h-nc. »./, 

Plow the Poor Live; ..el Horrtkio London. WuU a i ruiii.ij-n.e l.y J. liiK;.,\t.>. 

Crown 8vo, leacbereite. jr. 

Dagonet Abroad. Crown j<vo, do’Ii, H. W.. post 9vo. pu ture )»'..irds, -j' , 1 h^ili hmp. as. (rJ. 

Dagonet Dramas of the Day. Cc wh P\,,. i> 

Once upon a Christmas Time. With 8 iUmtrati?ns by Cimm i-' CRKt.%. R.l. cri‘«ii kvo, 
cloth gilt. w. 6-4_ 

Sister Dora: A Biography, liy Margaret Lonsijale. VVith Pour 

Illustrations. Demy Bvo^picture cover, 4 rf.; doth. f>/f. _ _ _ __ 

Skctchley ’(Arthur).—A Match in the Dark. I'oa^Hvo, bo.inis, 21 . 
Slang Dictionary (The) : Etymological, Historical, anil AiiccdotAl. 


Scones from the Show. 

The Tan Commandments: Stories. 


Crown 8vo, cloth vxira, 6 j. 6if. 


Smart (Hawley), Novels by 


Beatrice and Benedick. 
Without Love or Licence* 


Crown ftvo. rloih ja. id. each; post Hvo. pli*ture boards, a/. e.if.h. 


Long Odds. 

The Master of RathkoliJ. 


Crown 8 vo. tioth, 31 0 >/. cadi. 

The Outsider* A Racing Rubber. 

The R)unger._ Pos^Syo, pktum itoards, V J " " ~ _ 

Smith (J. Aloyr), Works by. 

The Prince of Argolls. W'..:. .... r. . r , * •' 

The Wooi ng of the Wa ter Witch. With r.imit-rou'. Iii'i .irnit'-f P -'t rlnih.»>f . 

Snazelieparilla. Dfedited bv~G.~S."'E7.WA> iis With I'oitiait of 

O H . Sna z RLLB and 65 I llustratiom by C. LVAhL Cr own 8v^ cl -tii. y. 

Society In Lon don . Cro wn 8vo, 11.; cloth, is id. __ 

Society llTParis; The Upper Teiri'Thou sand ” A Series of Letters 

i PAU^ VASILI to a You ng Fr ench Diplooiat. jC^^rot* n !'• 1 . rloth. Aj. _ 

Somerset (Cord HenrylT^Songs of Xdieii, bmali 4to, J.ip. vel .Oi, 
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Spaldin;!!; (T. A., LL.B.).—Elizabethan Demonolosy: An Essay 

Oil Iho Hflicf MI Ihe Exislenco of Devils. Crown «vo. clotli extra, f,s. _ 

Spcisht (T. W.), Novels by. 

Po'st ilvo, illustrated beards, ar. each. 


Th« ^lyetoFlai of Hevon Dyka« 

By Devloui Ways. 

Hoodwinked; ^ Sandycroft Mystery. 
The Golden Hoop. 

Back to iiife. _ 


The Londwater .Tragedy. 
Burtfo's Romance. 
Quluanoe In Full. 

A Husband from the Sea. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp. is. t4. each. 

A Barren Title. _ I W i fe or Mo Wife? 

Crown 8vo. cJoth extra, ye. 6ii. erich. 

A Beoret of the Soa. 1 The Grey Monk, i The Master of Trenanoe. 
A Minion of the Moon: A Romance of the iCuis’s Highway. 

The Secret of Wyvern Towers._ 


The Doom Siva. (Tim (.entluman’s annual for iPq'Ii. Demy 8 yo. ij. 


fAV- 


Spenser for Children. By M. il. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

liy Walter J. Mokoan. Cmwn 4to. rioih extra, 3.?. 6*^_____ 

Spettigue (H. H.).—The Heritage of Eve. C rown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown Rvo, doth, jf. <> /. 

_Carlton Priors. Crown ifvo, cloUi. tn[*, 6 .r. _ 

starry Heavens (The): A Foeticai, Birthday Book. Royal ihnm. 

cloth cxtr.1,5.r. 6it'. _ ____ 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gs. each. 

Vic tori an Poets._ | The Po e ts of Americ a._ 

Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).—The Cruciform Mark: The StranKf 

sttiry of RtCIIAKl) TRFf .HNNA. Racheln rof Medicine tl‘mv . jM mb. l Crow n 8vo. cl o th, y. <xi. _ 

Sterndale (R. ArmitaKe),—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Grow., 

8vo, cloth extra, 6if. ; post Rvo, illn^trated I'onnU . ri. _ 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post «vo, cloth limp, zs. ti. ea. 

Travels with a Donkey. With a i roniisjucce by Walti r Crank. 

An Inland Voyage. Wiiii a Fioiui•• i-y Waj.tivKj. lant. 


Crown 8vo, Itu^kiaiii, ;;ill top, hT. oaf It. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

The Silverado Squatters. nh l'touu:>]>i)-rc hs’!. D. S11.’.< ik'C. 

The Merry Mon. t Underwoods: i'opms. 

Memories and PortraUs. 

Vlrgtnlbus Puerlsqua..iu<l ntber l’,t|>or^. ] Ballads. i Prinee Otto. 

Across the Plains, with uilu-r Mcmuncs and Kssays. 

Weir of Hermlston. _ 


A Lowden Sabbath Morn. With ay full-pa};u lllu:>tiatmns by A. S. Bovn. Fcap. ito, 

cindl, 6 s. 

Songs of Travel. Crov’n Fvo, hnehram, 

New Arabian Nights. Crown Hvi>, buckram, pDt top, po«t Bvo. illiBfr.itoi! board*;, cr. 

The Sulolde Club; and The Rajah’s Dlamoil^. (I-'rom nhw auakian Niciua.) V ut 
Fiik’hl lllustratioti'i by W. J. HHNNESSy. Crown 8 vti, vlnth, y. i»i. 

The Stevenson Reader: SeW-ttons from the Writinir.<;of‘Ko):iirn'I oins STllvr.NSON. E').' I 
__ by Llovu OsnoijRNK. ^ost 8 vo , cloth, gr, 6 ./,; b uckram, gilt top, 3j. tuL _ 

storey (Q. A., A. R. A.).—Sketches from Memory. With nearii 

loo lUuu rat lont by the Author. Demy Bvo, cloth, gilt top. tgf.6rf. _ _'• 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Hele.s ami 

ALtCtt ZIMMRRW. Crown fivo. cloth extra, y. 64 . ; post Bvo, illustrated bMrds. g j. 

strange Manuscript (A) Pound in a Copper Cylinder. Crow:: 

— cloth extra, with >o Hlu <» ration< by CiLBRRT Gaul, y .; post fivo. Illustrated boar ds, aj. 

strange Srorets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan DoiiXE, Fl'jv:. 

HNCR MARRYAT, A-C. Pog 8»o, illiislral«l boatils. O S. __ 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People ol 

England ; Including the Ronl and Domestic Recre-ations. May Games, Mummeries, Sho^vs, &c., • 

itie Earliest Period to the PrMeni Time. Edited by William HOKB. With 140 lUustratioiia Cruti 
ftv o. cl oth extra, y. 6d. __ 

Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portmit, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘ CiilliveT’s Travels.' Crown flvo. cloth, y. f>d. 

Gulllvar’g Travals. and A Tal* of a Tub. Post Av«>. half-bound. sr. 

Jonathan SwIRt A Study, lly ]. Chi'RT'JN Colons. Grown evu. doth eatrfl, 8 f, 
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Swinburne (Algernon C.), Works by. 

aolectlons from tha Poetical Worka el . A Study of Bhakcapear*. ( r.iwn avr\ Ht. 

A. C. Swinburne. Fcn|>. 8vo6t. Sana* of the Sprlnattdes. Cii.wnS*.). <u. 

Atalanta In Calydon. Crownsvo, 6.. Studlea in Song. < r,...u »v«, 

Cnastalard t A Tragedy. CrownPvo.yr. ■ Mary Stuart t A TraK.'dy. flro. Hr. 

Po«ms and BaJladSe First ttHKius. Crcrn i Tristram of layonasse. crowttbvK.v''* 

8vo. orfcap. Svo, 9J. ! A Century Of Roundels. M11..I! du>. b< 

PosmsandBaUaAt. Second series. Croun 1 A Midsummar MoUday. (.town Kv 
H vo, yj. _ _ I Marino Pailero: A I t.i^’cily. crywn hvo. oj 

Poemaa Ballads. ThtrdSprifs. Cr.Svo.?^ I A Study of Victor HuKo. CronnSvo.fej. 
SonCs batora Sunriaa. Cruwn 8v(>. 10:. 6ii. I Miscollaolaa. Crown 8vu. t.-r. 

Botnwall: A TrdgrJy. Crown Svo, >2v. 6r^. I IwOcHne: A I Crywij rvn, 6«. 

Bongs of Two Nations. Crown t>vo. 6d. I A Study of Ben Jonson. Ctcwn wo, rj. 
George Chapman. Vol. 11. of G. Chap- > The Sisters: A Crowabvo.io. 

MANS Works.) C rown bvo.ijf. 6.C I Astrophel. Ac. Crown .-vo. 7f. 

Essays and Studies. Ciown 8 va. iss. ‘ Studies In Prose and Poetry. (r.Vvo, yi. 

Erechtheus: A Tr.-n:«'dy. crown «vo. lj. | The Tale of Balen. Crowm-n... r>. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. _ 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: lu Starch of llu; l’ii:uiresinn-, in Scnrc h 

of Consolation, and in St-arch of a Wife. With Kowi C‘ii''iirf>l llln nml l-ilf <»l tnc 

>Wth(>r by J. C. HorrH.N._Crown Kvo. tlotlt . xtru. 7 u/. _ 

Talne’s History of English Literature. I'ranalnted liy Uknky Van 

l.Ai.'N. I’Otir Vols., small di-itiy Uvo, cloth boards, 30;.—PuPULAK Kdi 1 iuN, *1 wo Vo'.<l. Urife cti>h n 
Svo, cloth ex tra, 151. __ _ _ _ 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

M odern wr iters._I’ott 8vo, i I'liii limp, sr. __ ___ 

Taylor (Tom).— Historical Dramas. Cont.-mun.; ‘ CUncartv. 

■ [punne D.irc,’*'Twixt Axr and Oown,'*Tlu'. Fool’s Kcvkiij»c, •g\iJ.wrij;l.l's Wi/t;,’ ‘Anne IJuli'iii,* 
• Vint and Fasston.' Crown Vvo. i loth t*Arr:t, ys. *«f. 

*,* T lir- Flays may al'.o l-c li.nd '-rp -tt i' «• ..li. 

Temple (Sir Richard, ti.C.S.I.). - A Bird’-s-eye View of Pictui^“ 

ladia._ With jr Illii'.tiant-n-. by the A-i’ tn r < n-’.. n • 1 ah, l-, 1 ’ l"p, o 

I'ennyson (Lord): A Bio^;rapiii(-al .sketcti. By Jl. J, Jk.-;ninc,s. I'cst 

bvo, poHr.'it t nvtjr, ri.; cloth. 11. 

1 ‘hackcrayafia: Notes .lud Anfi'dotes. Witli (xolouml Fnintispiecc anti 

Huiiilrt’il-.nt hkc-t'he’, by XV’11 1 » VM MAi.i i-f \< 1 I 1IA< i:i : .(li .xtr.i, y, n.r’. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Khau.ssh 

With llhisfrations. 1 ‘nsi Kvn, t ’i,i!f. n, » r' 

Thiers (Adolphe). - History of the Consulate and Empire of 

I’raiicc under Napoleon. 1 ra.i-’ iledliv lb I''i liLs l.AMI'i/i ji-ii;. .'••li l-i.i.M.. Uitli 30 Str!i:l 

J'latft.._i_2 ^^ll'•.., dfiiiy Kw , I, fsti.!, _ 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr, Kvo, cl., ea.; postSve,as,ea. 

The ViollU'Player. __I Proud_ MaUie. 

Cresslda. I'oM hvo. illm;tr;«t''<l b-cirds.-v. _ _ _ _ 

Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

uiictitfii by ALLANCUNNl.NT.llAM. and 4^ llhs'-ti.itmus. 1 '- t - to. I..1II .u id . 

Thornbury (Walter), Books 

The i«lfe and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner. TVith 1 i.-ht lihistrations m Culuurr and 

Two Woodcuts. New and ki*vi«ifil Hduiioj. Crown Uvo. < Itj’jj, _0 (. 


Vc'jt ., ab . i’ I b- ii.h. .'f. ea’.h. 

Old Stories Re-told. _ Taloe for the Marines. _ 

Timbs (John), Works by. thrown Svo, cloth, 3;. M. each. 

Clube and Club Life In London: Aiuvdntos vf Us Fnim iib i.mk-e hw.t-.. llnMeM*-., und 
Tavem<L With 41 Illustralii-'i.,. 

CngUeh Beeeatrics and EeoentrlcUies: .Stones Delusions. Impo-ture'i, .Spurting Scenes, 
Hccent ric Artists, Thea tncal 1-olk. Ac. Witti 48 Illustrations. __ _ _ _ 

Transvaal (The). By John de Viu.ieks. With Map. Oown Svo, li. 

Iroifope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, clotn extra. 3 J. W. eacu; post Sro. illustrated boar-U, ai. rath. 

The Way We Live Mow. I Mr. Scarborough'e FamUy* 

Frau Prohmaaa. I The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated tkoards. 2 .. ea. h. 

Kept In the Dark. I The American Senator. 

The Golden Lion el Granpere^_ _} John C aldigate._ | Marlo n Fay. 

Trollope (Frances E.),' Novefs by. 

Crk>»n 8vt», cloth evita. 31. fuT’, e.ith ; pvst Rvo, llluitrated boards, at. e#ich. ^ 

Ltke Ships Upon ths Sea. ; Mabel’s Progress* i Anns f uroetSi 
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Trollope (T. A.)<— Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illnst. bds., 2j. 
Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnell’s Folly. Post 8 vo. illust. b oards, is. 
Twain’a (Mark) Books. 

Crown 8 to, cloth ettm. -j.'. each. 

Cholet Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throiic'liout by the Author V. ui. 
IJte. Portrait, Ru<l numeroim Illostr.iUuus. 

Roughing It ; aiui Tha Innooenis at Homo. Witii nx> Illustrations by F. A. Frashk. 

The American Claimant. With Hi llhistrations by Hal Hukst and others. 

Tom Bawyer Abroad. With 20 IIlustrarH'nsby Dak Dbaru. 

Tom Bawyer. Detective. iVi.-. WnU Phntotrra'tire Portrait. 

Pudd'nhead Wilson. Wnli Poitrait and Su ) 0 u<:tratioi» by Loms LOFih 
Mark ^wain’s Library of Humour, witlf 197 Illustrations by E. W. KiiMi^rK. 

Crown 8\ 0, cloth extra, f,t. (id. each; post 8vo, picture boards, u. each. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusimtions 

The Innocents Abroad; or. The New Pilgrim's Proirress. With 934 Illustrations. (The Two Sl ii 
line Edition isentitini Mark Twaln’s Plsasura Trip.) 

The ullded Age. bv Makk Twain ami C. D. Wakkf.k. Withaia Illustrutious. 

The Adventures or Tom Sawyer. Widi m lllustr.\ti(ma 
Ths Frinee and the Pauper. >Vuh too Illustrations. 

LlfS on the MlsaUslppl. With 300 illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Pina, with 171 Tlhistnitlons by r. W. kput’T.k. 

A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. Wuh liiustr.iUoiit, by Dan Pivaku. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

The AI.OOO.OOO Bank-Note._ 

Mark Twain's Sketches. P<'m Hv... iUustiaied vr. 

Personal Recoiloctlons of Joan of Are. AViih Iwdvr llhistiaiions by r. V. Dm Mond. 
Crown H\«j. * loih h 

More Tramps Abroad. < (••wn hvo, doth. bip. r.r, 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown Mv ’, 

cloth extra, 3J. (<d .; post Uo. it.ustrativl boards, sr. 

iVtier (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, ch.lli i-itra, 31 6,f. each ; po«t Bvo. illnstratcd boards, ar. earh. 

Lady Bsll. I Buried Diamonds. I The Blackball Ghosts* 

post Hvo, illu-strdtcU boards, 21. each. 

What Bhs Came Through. The Huguenot Family. 

Cltoj^nne Jacqueline. Mobleese Oblige. 

The Bride'a Pass. Beauty and the Beast. 

Balnt Mungo's City. DUappeared. 

I r.iwn M\<>. I i.-ih, j>. 6<f. each. 

Ths Macdonald Lass. \\ .th t-. 

The WUch-Wlfe. 

Mm. Carmichael's Goddeasea. 

Upward (Allen), Novels by. 

A Crown of Straw. ( mwn kvo. 

Crown Hvo. rlulli, 31. 6.A U ; po*;! H\o, )>K‘tuie board*!. 3i. each. 

The Queen Against Owen. I The I^lnce of Bnikistan. 

*Ood Save ths Queen !* a Talf* ui '37 Lrouit tvu, dm oiatcd co\er, is ; cloili 

Vashti and Esther. By 'Belle’ of Tie IVoM, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3$. W- 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).— The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. VVii- 

a Frontispiece, Crown H’-o. clnth extra. «. M. 

\N^Iford (Edward, At. A,), Works by. 

WaJiford’s County Families of the United Kingdom ( 1899 ). Contatnlny the Dc^cr-1. 
Bifth. Marriaitre, hducMtion, &c.. of ta.ooo Heads of Fainihes, their Heirs, UfRieh, Addresses, Ua >- 
&C. Royal 8vo, cloth udU. 501. 

Wolford's Shlltittd Fesrage ( 1899 ). Cootalniog a List d* the Houic of Lords, Scotch a' '* 
Irish Peers. &c. 3-*mn, cluth. ir. 

Wolford's Bhllllng Baronetage ( 1899 ). Conralninir a List of the Baronets of the Unit'rd 
Kingdoui, Uioiprapltical Notices. Adilresses. Jrc. 321110, cloth, is. 

Wolford’s Shilling Knightage ( 1899 ). Coutaimn^; a List of the Kniglus of the 
Khtydom, Biographical Notices, Addre-sses. Ac. 3.-uio. cloth, i.;. 

Wolford's Slitlllllg House of Commons ( 1998 il. Couiauimfr» Complete List of Membc?'- t 
Parliament, their Addresses, Club^ 3»i)o. cloth, ij. 

Wolfotd*8 Gomslote Fosmge, Boronstoget Knlghtogs. and Hons# of Commons 
( 1999 ). Royal 32IUO, clytlL giitedifes. 54-. [>■' • 
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Waller (S* E.)«~Seba5tiani'a Secret. With Nino full-page lUus- 

trntions l»v tlte Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative 

Man‘a Recreation, by IZAAK Wai.TON. ami lust rue Mow lo AukI*. l»>t A Tri>\u or Grayling In « 
< Icar Stream, by chaklks Cotton. WhU Memoirs .iiui .Notes by Sir llAKKtS NlCOLAS, «»d 6i 
lHusttatiOTis. Crown ttvo, cl uih antique, 7f. 6./. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by VVii.liam 

M. ROSSHTTI. With Portrait. Cromi 8vo. h aiul-iMa< 1 c paj'rr in<l l»u- Ki.i in, fer. _^ 

VVard (Herbert), Books by. 

Flvo Yo&ro With the Congo Connlbalt. Witli 97 Itlusir.tiifus. Keval 8 vr>, cUitb, 141. 

My JLlt e w ith Bta nloy’ o Re a# OuaPil._>viiN M,ip. i^.st kvo. n.; t*. 6 .i. 

Wa rden (Florehc eF.—Joan, the Curate. Crown hvq, 'c loth,''v. 
Warman (Cy).—The Express MesseiTger, and' other 'iaies oiliie 

Kail. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6 tf. 

Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout journey. Crown Svo, 

<'otii extl,l, f _________ ______ _ _ __ __ __ __ 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. A I’acsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

anti Se:il >. TTiiitetl'.11 mj-er vn in. I>v 14 i»- 

Warrant to Exeeuto nary Queon of Scot#. A Fac' innl'-. im-iinlini; Oiieen Elizabetlt's Sl^iia- 
t ute an d th e t'.rciit Sf il. j.'c _ __ _ 

Washlnjcton’s (George) Rules of Civility Tracol to their Sources 

and R estor ed b yMO NCtiR H 1 ). t.:<'N\v.AV. 1 . -tp. i'vo. v.-Uuni. ?t _ 

Wassermann (Llllias) and Aaron Watson.—The Marquis of 

Caraba#. Post 8vo . illu strntetl l>o.trcl‘., is. _ ___ 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

Uy r. W. Cory. With Ton llli^rr c loiis.^ ('r.m-n : '■I'.Mi. ____ 

Westall (William), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. I-’VO, illuor.ilotl ht-irUs. Of.; cloth, a/. 6 -t. 

Sons Ol Belial. Crr.wn t l«>iVi t-xtr-t. tt. f/ ' 

With the Red Eagle: A Rom.tute of the 1 vrol. Crown P/o. t|..ih. Ar. 

_ A_Woman_Tcmptod Him. f mwii clotli. yili ioi>, t i. __ 

Westbury (Atha).—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook; A Ko- 

mance of Maoriland. Crown 8vt», ctoth, 3;. 6./. __ _____ 

White (QUbert). —The Naturai History of Selbonie. Post 8vo, 

pri nted on laid paper an<l li.iK 'I'. ontl, g f.__ __ 

Williams (W. Mattieu, I-.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Science In Short Chapters. Crown 8vt>. cloth rxti.i. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat, \vith Illuvinttioiis. Croun bvo. r ii.tii, 7r, 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown fiv<>, dull) extra, v- 

The Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. (rown ^ vo. doti. t xir.-i, o». 

A Vindication of Phrenology . W itli I'c-rtr.nt .muI 41 1 'li' "iv «'o,, luth extra.^ry/. M. 

Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Cliild_Widow. hvo, bd^, zr. 
Wills'(C.T.j,'Noveis by. 

An Basy-^ing Fellow. Ciown 
His Dead Past. (Town Rvo. < 1 til, f 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Bvolotlon. With Ilhi^tMtionr. Crown flvo,'T th ovir.i.i,',4 
I^eevea from a Naterallst's Note-Book. Post Svo, doth limr'. < 

Lelsare^Tlme Studies. With niip-trations. Crown Svo, rlctb extr t. <... 

Studies In Life and Sense. With numerous Illustr;i’>un>.. Cr'i'Hit riorh ctira. It. 

Common Accidents: How to Treat Them. WiMt llli)str><ri'/i- CiuwnSvo.u.. cloth. 

— Matu r e. W ith 35 llhistrntiona. Crown doth txu 1. '-i:'.__ ^ 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 

9 s. ench; cloth limp. 2t. ixt, c.icb. 

Cavalry Life. _ ( Regimental Legends. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental Legends. Lihrarv vt in new type and twnd- 

somely bound. Croim Wvo. cloth, 6.4 

A Soldier's Children. With n Illustrations by E. G. Thomson aud F Stvart Harpv. Crown 
- —5^*’* ctoth extra, y. 6 J, ____ 

Wissmanh (Hermann Von). — My Second Journey tbrougii 

Bquatorial A IMca. ^Vith 93 IPostrationt. Deroy Sve^doth. 

W'ood (H. F.), Detective Stories bv. Post «vo, boards, »r. each. 

Xb» Fiin.nfu Irsn Smtluid Yw«. | Th. anflt.hinaa «( Um Ku Gaia, 
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Woolley (Celia Parker).—Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 

trfoRy. Poslflvo, Illustrated hoards, at,; cloth , _ 

WTigirt~7ThoiSas7F,^A.), Works by. 

Carlcfttnva Hiatopy of the Georges t or, AnuaU of the llou^^e of Hanover. Compiled frum 
Squihs, itroadsidcs. Window Pkturus. Lami)OOU<>, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time. W'lUi 
over 300 Illustralioiis. Crown 8vo, clolli.jj 6i/. 

Hletory of Caricature and of the Oroteeque In Art. Literature. Sculpture* and 
Painting, lllnstfaicil by F. W. FaiRHoI.t. I’.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6«f. 


Wynman (Margaret).—My Flirtations, witn 13 illustrations by 

}. BRRNA Rn PAK'l' kinCP.. pf»«it Rvo. cloth Um p. _ 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by. I’ost 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Land at L a»t._ I T h« Forlorn Hopo._ I Castaway._ 

Zangwlll (i.). — Ghetto Tragedies. With Three Illustrations by 

A . S. Ho VD. iM.ap. 8vo, tioth, av-iH't_ _ _ ___ __ 

‘ZZ’ (Louis Zangwili).—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr. 

Bvo, cloth, 3' 6-^. _ _ ____ ___ 

Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6il. each. 

The Fortune of the Rougone* hditcd by ThKNi-isi' m i v. 

The Abbe Mouret's Tranagreeelon. hiUu-<i by i i-m • i a. \ i/i i vr 5 v. \*ihortly. 

Hie Excellency lEugene Routfon). Witii'Tu hiti< .1-ii I > 1 ». 1 \ ViZi.:i:!i^. 

The Dram-Shop (L'Assommolr). With Introdui tino by i-. A. \ i/m i-,i.lv. 

The Fat and the Thin. Translated by llitM.'.iT A. \ izi 1 llly. 

Money. Translated by KRNP.ST A. ViZETEl I.Y. 

The Downfall. Translated by L. A. Vizit'ir.i.l Y. 

The Dream. Transited by hUZA CHaSK. Witii Vijfht Ilhistratinn<;by Jpanniot. 

"'Doctor Pascal. Translated by H. A. ViZHl'Fi.i v. Wnh I'mir.iii ol the Auih-'r, 

Loupdee. Translated by Kknrst A. VizEii i.i 
^ome. Translated by hRNKHT A. ViZETKi.l V. 

■^arls. Tr.uis1.it«*d by I'lRNnsT A. VizETi-i 1 V. _ 

SOME B()0K5 CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

■' ,* I'or fuller c.iUilomintK, see ulphabeticul arrangement, pp. 1-26. 

The Mayfair Library. Postavo^clothiirap.ss.ej. per Volume. 

A Journey Roand Mt doom. HyK. DLMAi.sTKii, Theatrical Anecdotes, by Iacoii LAkwoinb 
T i.iitsl.ii<'d by lli'NRY AlTWj t.L Witch Stories. By K. i-Y.NN I.imon. 

Quips and Quiddities. ^ w. i>. Adams.' Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The Agony Column of ' The Times.' Pastimes and Playen. By K. M ACC'.Rrr.oR. 

Melancholy Anatomited: Abri'i^'i)i<-nt of Burton. New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. .Mallocr. 
Poetical Ingenuitiee. By W. T. Hobson. The New Republic. By W. H. Malliick. 

Tlie Cupboard Papers. By Hin-B».c. Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. 1 'knnkll. 

W. 8. Ollbert’s Plays. Throe Sonrs. Pegasus Re saddled. By II. C. PiiNNKt.L. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. Muses of Mayfair. Edited by tl. C. Pilnni i i . 

Anlmale and their Masters. By Sir A Helps. Thoreau: Hiv Life and Aims. Bv H. A. 1'A> ,1. 
Borial Pressure. By Sir A. IlHLlPtmiana. By TIem. HUGH Rowlkv. 

Cnrlosltlesol Ciltidsm. liv H. 1. li Mere Punlana. By Hon. HUGH Rowley. 

The Antooratof theBreakfast Table, lb olim.k ihc Philosophy of Handwriting. 

"'f'Ni'M,l. Ibu.MiiS, ' By Stream ana Sea. Bv Vl’ii.i HM SeM' 

Pemllnnd Palette. By R. K>'.N!1‘I. Leaves from a Naturalists Note Book. 

Little EumJ'S- Irom LaMI' s l.I l-i'K AM Ul W Wll soS. 

Poicijs i- Anecdotes. Bv lAcuii I.-v 

The (iolden Library. I’ost 8vo, clWh limp, as, per Volume. 

Diversions of the Echo Club. Bavakd Tavluk. , The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Bv 
Songe for Sailors. By w, c, Bi'nnhit. I OJ.ivr.R'Wii.NDKLL Holmes. 

Lives of the Necronaanoeri. By W. (;ou'win. La Mort d'Arthur; Selections from Malloky. 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Scenrs of Country Life. By };t>WAKi> IF-SSF. Maxims and BeAectlons of Bochefoucauld. 

Tale for a Chiam ay Comer. By T.iucii_Hunt._ 

Handy Novels. Fcap. Svo, clolh boards* w. 6d. each. 

The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. ST. Ai'hvn. A Lost Soul. By W. I.. Alpkn. 

ModestUttle Sara. Bv ALAN ST. ArnYS'. Dr. Falllser'sPatient. By Grant Allfn 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesue. M. I£. (‘oi.Fknx.E. Monte Carlo Stories. By Jr>.a.\ Bakreit. 

T akenf^m the E nemy. BylLNKV _ Black Spirite and White. B yK. A.f RA- _ 

My Library. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, faalf-Roxburglie, 2i. 64 . each. 
Citation sad Examination of VBlUamBhakspeare. 1 Christie Johnstone. By Cdarlks Rkadl. 

By W. S. Lanthvr. j Peg Wolfington. By CHarlhs RkadR. 

l^e Jon nutl of Maurice de flawrin. _ T he Dramatic Essays o f CharlosJUm^_ 

The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 

The Essa^ofSila. By CHARLES i.AMii. , White's Natuni History of Selbome. 


8vo, cloth, 7 r . 6«f. 

With 13 Illustrations by 


Theatrlcid Anecdotea By Iacoii Lakvvodd. 
Witch Stories. By K. Ly.nn Lin ion. 
Ourselves. By E. LYNN Linton. 

Pastimes and Playen. By K. MAcr.Rpr.oF, 
New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. .Mallocr. 
The New Bepubllc. By W. H. Malliick. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. 1 ‘knnhll. 

Pegasus Re saddled. By II. C. Plnnki.l. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by tl. C. Pilnni i i . 
Thoreau: Hiv Life and Aims. Bv H. A. I'A> ,1 . 
Pniiiana. By TIem. HUGH Rowlkv. 

More Punlana. By Hon. HUGH Rowley. 

The Phllosopnv of Handwriting. 

By Stream ana Sea. Bv B’tr.i 1 vM SnN'i< 
Leaves from a Naturalists Note Book. 

AM Ul \V Wll SON. 


OJ.IVL.R IVli.NDKLL HOLMES. 

La Mort d'Arthur; Selections from Malloky. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Maxims and BeAectlons of l^hefoucauld. 


The Essajmof Ella. By CHARLES i.AMii. 
Robinson Crusoe. lUuetratedpy.G. QKi.HK 5 lUM£ 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hoc>u. 

The Barber's Chair. By DOUGLAS Jrrkulo. 
OAtrononv. ^ BRillat^AI^xin. ... 
,Tbe lpleurean.*tic. BV Thomas Midori*. . 


Leigh Hunt's Essays. 


hed by n. OLLIER. 


White's Naeurai History of Selbome. 

GulUver sTravals, &c. By Dean 8 wipt. 

Plays by KlCHAKl> BRINSLRV SliP.KIDAN. 
Anecdotes of tho Ctenv. By f aCob Lakwocd, 
«. Thomson's Beasons. '«lifafttniteH. 

Autocrat of the Bceakfsat Tablennd TheFrefenor 
at the Breakfast Table. Bv O. tv. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS 

Library Editions or Novels, many lllusiratpd, crown 8vo, cloth eitra.jis rarh 

Hy Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Xatercat | Uoas a Choice | By WoteAO’a WU 

By F. M. ALLEN. 

Oreen M Oraw. 


By ORANT ALLEN. 

Phlllstla. ( Babyhia. The Great Taboo, 

Btranire Stories. Duinaresq's Daushtrr. 

For Uaimie’s Bake, Dactaess of Powyeiaoil. 

Til all Bhades. Blood Royal. 

Tiia Beckoning Haad. 1. Oreet's Uasterplcce. 

The Derll'a Die. The BcailirwaA; 

This Uortal OoU. At Market Value. 

The Tents of Shem. Under Sealed Ordere. 

By MARY ANDERSON. 

Othello’s Occnpaiion. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoentclan. I Oonstable of St. Nicholas. 

By ROBERT BARR. 

In a Steamer Chair. f A Woman Intervenea 
From Whose Bonrne. | Kevenve t 

By FRANK BARRETT. 

The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 

The Harding Scandal. I A Mlcsing Witness. 

By ‘BELLE.’ 

Vashtl and Esther. 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Readtr-Moneyllortihoy. j Bv Cella e Arbour 


Mr LitUe Olrl. 

With Harp and Grown. 
This Son of Yalcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 


Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafahtar s Bay. 

The Ten Yeats' Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


All Sorts and Oondi- 
tiona of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 

All in a Darden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack. 

World Went Well Then. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 

The Revolt of Man. 

Toe Bell of St. P.vvl’s. 


The Holy Rose 
Armerel of Lyunesse. 
S.Katherine’s bv Tower 
^Verbena Caiuellla Ste* 
pbanotit. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond tlie Dreams of 
Avarice. 

The Master Craftsman. 
The C tv of Refuse. 

A FoiioiAtn Sealed. 

Th* O.iarra. 


By AMBROSE hir:RCE. 

In the Midst of Life, 

By FALL BOURUETs. 

A Uving Lie. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


The Hew Abelaid, 

Matt. I Rachel Dene. 
Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 
. MURRAY. 


Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Martyrdom ofMadellne 
l.ove Me for Ever. 

Annan Water. 

Foxglove Manor. 

ROB. BUCHANAN & HY. 

The Charlatan. 

By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 

The Minor Chord 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | The Deemster. 

A Son of Hagar. 

By ANNE COATES. 

Rie'f Diary. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale, f AfterDark. 
No Name. I Antonina 
Bull. lEidsandBeek. 
Ta« Dead Secret. 

^Qcen of Rsarts. 
nv HisoeUsniet. 

To* Woman in Whits. 
The Moonstone. 

Man Mid Wife. 

Poor Uise Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. t 
The New Mandslea. 

The ProssB Dtep. 


The Two Destinies. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel, 
nie Fallen Leaves. 
Jssebei‘t DaasMer. 
The Black Bone. 

Heart sad Soisass. 

' I Say No.' 

Llttlo Hovels. 

Tbs BvU Ossini. 

The tscaey ofOsUk 

ARefM*iUfs. 

lUMtevw 


By MORT. & FRANCES COIXI.NS. 

Troii«i,i)*r»tiou. I From to Utd 

El.ckflmith * ScholM. nlelit. 

The yillig. Comedy. I F.m PUy me Pali*. 

By MACLARI-N COBBAN. 

The Hod Bnlteo. ; The Burden of UabeL 

By M. J. COLQUMOUN. 

£VM7 In?n a Soldier. 

By E. H. COOPER. 

Geoflory IfamUtoa. 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two Girls on a Batrtt. 

By C. F.dBl-RT CRADDOCK. / 

Kls Vaulshed SUr 

By H. N. CRHLLIN. 

Romances of th« Old Seraglio 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair lleijol 

By S. R. CROCKET I anj otUers. 

Talts ot Our Coast. 

By B. At. CROKBR. 


The Real Ladv Hilda. 
Married or Hiugle ? 

Two Masters 

In th(‘Kingdom of Kerry 

Interfcreuce. 

A Third Person. 
Beyond the Pale. 


Diana Barrington. 

Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

'To Let' I Mr. Jervis. 

Village Tales 

By WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hearts of Gold. i 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The BvangfiUst; or. )'oi( sn|v,ti).iii 

By H. COLEAIAN DAVIDSON. 

Mr. Sadler s Daughters. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain o> Youth. 

By JAMES OE AllLLB. 

A Castle m Spain 

By. J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears I Circe's Lovers. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Tracked to Dooai. | The Mystery of Jamaica 
Man from Maat^hester. | Terrace. 

The ChronlLles of Mlcha«>i Danevitch 

By RICHARD DOWLINO. 

Old Corcorans Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

The Firm of Otrdiestone. 

By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To day.! Verron’s Aunt 

By ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Plaster Saint. 

By 0 . S. F.DWARDS. 

Bnaselleparilia. 

ByO. AtANVIl.LE FENN. 

The New Mistress I The Tiger Ltiy. 

Witness to the Deed. I The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZOERALD.-FataUero. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

One by One. i P.opcsofSand. 

A Dog and his Shadow. Jack Doyle s Danghter. 
A Real Queen. I 

By HAROLD FRI-DKRIC. 

Esth's Brother's Wife, j The Lawton QlrL 
By PAUL OAULOT. 

The Bed Shirts. 

By CHARLES OlOBON. 

Robin Oroy. I Of iUth Degree. 

Loving a Dream. I The Golden Shaft. 

By E. QLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heji'csi. | Tho Golden Bock. 

A Fair Coloi.isL Tales from Um Vebt 

The FoMicker. 1 

By e. J. GOODMAN. 

The Fate of Herbert Wavne 

By Rev. S. BARINO OOULO. 

Bed Spider. IBvi. 
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HHinlln't. 

Clarence 
Barker's Lack. 
BevU'iFord. feelMor.’ 
The Ortuade of the' £e> 
Three Paitneni. 


The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— 

By CBCIL QRIPPITH. 

OorioOdA llArASien. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The S»yo of hie Vantty- 

By OWEN HALL. 

Tho Track of a Storm. I Jetsam 

By THOMAS HARDY, 

tihder tilt Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 

A Waff of the Plains. ; A ?roti |;i-e of Jack 
A Ward of the Qo.den 
Gate. i Springs. 

A Sappho of Green 
Ooi.Slarbottle's OUent. 

Bniy. I Bally Dows. 

Bell Elngor ot Angel'a . 

Tales of Trail and Town. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Garth. I Dust. 1 Beatrix Randolph. 

ElUoe Qaentin. David Poindexter s Dls- 

Sebaiuan Stromo. appearance. 

Portnne s Pool. 1 Spectre of Camera. 

By sir A. HELPS.— IvendeBiron. 

By I. HENDBRSON.-AgatltaPaito. 
By G. A. HP.NTY. 

R«|ttb the Jaogler. I The Qaceu's Cup. 

Dorotiiy s Do^le. } 

By JOHN HILL. 

The Common Ancestor. 

By TiOHH HOPKINS. 

Twikt Love and Dntv. 

By Mrs. HUNGERPORD. 

Lady Tomer’s Plight. { Kora Crelua 

'nte Iled-Roase Mystery An Auxlonv Moment. 

The Three Graces. | April b I..\dy. 

Professor 's Experiment. | Peter n Wife. 

A Point of Oonsclenco. | Lovice. 

By Mr«. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self Condemned. 

That Other Person (Mrs. Juliet 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HVNE. 

Hononr of Thieves. 

By R. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 

By EDMOND LEPELI.ETIER. 

Madame BansQine. 

By ADAM LILBURN. 

A Truedy in Marble. 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhode Roberts 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Oidoom Plevce 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


The Atonement of Loam 
Dttndas. 

The World Well Lont. 
The One Too Many. 
Dnlcle Evertou 


Patricia KeinhaU. 

Under whltdi Lord r 
‘ Ky Love *' | lone. 

PastoB Carew 
Bowins rhoWind 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon 1 Douna Quixote. 

Liul^'y Knchford ‘ 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Camiola 

Waterdaie Nelghbonrs. 

My Enemy's DaucUter. 

Miss Misanthrope. 


Maid of Athens 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds 
The Riddle Rldo: 

The Three Dlssraces. 


By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

A London Lexend. I The Royal Christophor. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. I Phantastes. 

By PAUL & VICTOR MARQUERITTC 

The Disaster 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of f ortone. t The Voice of the 
In an Iron Grip I Charmer. 

Dr. Ramsey’s Pationt. I 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

This Btacs of Pools. ) CynUiia. 

By BERTRAM MITPORD 
Tho Qttn-Rnniier. | The Rincr s Aike.-*aL 
L«.ikofOcrMdRld|tl03r ! Ronsh. Panntns sQuest. 


By J. B. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian and BoUn Hood. 


Baalto the Jestsr. I Teang Loehinvar. 

By O. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

-- ' The Way of the WatM. 

BobKartln's Little Oil I 
Time's Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Despair. 

A Capfta o^Nails 
Tates in Prose A Verse. 
A Race for MUliona. 


Teang Loehinvar. ' 


A Life's Atonemeat. 

Josbph's Coat. 

0 <mls of Fire. 

Old Blaeer's Hero. 

Val Strange. | Hearts. 

A Mode) Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

By MURRAY And HERMAN. 
The Bishops' Bible. | Paul Jones’s Alias. 
One Traveller Returns. 

By HUME NISBET. 

'BaUUp I' 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. | Billy Dellew. 

By Q. OHNET. 

A Weird Gift. 

By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

The Sorceress. 

By OUIDA. 

Held In Bondae^e. Jn a Winter City. 

Strathmore. | Ohandos. , Friendship. 

Under Two Flags. — 


Idalia. (Gage. 

Cecil Caitlemalne's 
Trlcotrin. | Pack. 
Folle Parine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pa<carel. | Bigna. 
Princess Kapraxlne. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 


Moths. I Rnffino. 
PipUtrello. | Ariadne. 
A Village OoTnmane. 
Bimbl. I Wanda. 
Frescoes. I Othm&r. 
In Maremma. 

Syrlin. ! Qailderoy. 
Ssmta Barbarm 
Two Offenders. 


By MARGARET A. PAUL* 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 


Under One Roof. 

Glow worm Tales 
nie ^Ik of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 

For Cakh Ooly. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will. 
Sunny Stories 
A Ti-ving Patient 
A Modern Dick Wh.t- 
tlngton. 


Lost Sir Maumgberd. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted. 

A Confidential Amt. 

A Grape from a Thom. 

In Ponl and Privation. 

The Mystery of Mir* 

Bv Proxv. fbridge. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Walters Word. 

High Spirits. _ 

By WILL PAYNE. 

Jerry ttie Dreamer. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRABD. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mrs. Tregaakies. 
Christina Chard. I Nulma. 

By E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. | Foreigners. I Mrs Lancaster's R> val. 

« By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Haxweil'a Affections. 

By CHARLES RBADE. 

Peg Woffington: and, Love Me LlUle. L<>v» 


Christie Johnstone. 
Hard Cash. 

Cloister A the Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 
The Course of True 
Love Never Did Ron 
Smooth ; and Slnglo* 
heart andDonbleface. 
Autobiography of a 
Thief: Jack of aU 


Me Long. 

The Double MAmacc 
Pottl Play. 

Put Tourself In Kti 
Place. 

A Terrible TempUtlo.i 
A Simpleton. 

A Woman Hater. 

The Jilt. & 

& Good Stories of M k c 
and other AnlmaU 
A Perilous Secret 
Readiana: and Bl^e 
Characters. 


Tiades: A Here aad 
a Martvr; and The 
Wandering Heir. 

Griifith Gaunt. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Stories. 

By AMELIE RIVES* 

Sarbara Deriag. • Merlel. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Justice. • Woman in the Dark. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL. 

True Blue. 
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Tm» PiccAWLLV (3/6) Novels— contiitued. 
By W. CIJiRK RUSSBLL. 

I My Shipmate Ivul8«. 


Alone oDWideWidi' Sea. 
The Phantom O^ath. 
le He the Man •{ 

Ooocl Ship ‘liL'hocit.' 
The Convict ohip. 
Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Ten. 
Tho Lait Entry. 
RUSSELL. 


Round t^o OaUer-Flre. 

Xn Kiddle Watch. 

On tho Fo'h'ole Head. 

A Voyaeo to the Gape. 

Book ft»rthe Hammock 
Uyffteryof ‘Ocean Star' 

The Romance of Jenny 
Harhtwe. 

An Ocean Trafiredy. 

By DORA _ 

A Coontry sweelheart. 1 The Xhlft ol Fate. 

By BAYLB ST. JOHN. 

. A Levantine Family. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Pr. Endicott'i Ezpei'inient. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. | The Outsider. 

The Uaeier of Rathkelly. Beatrice it Bened'rk. 
Iroas Odds. i A Raclna Kuhoei. 

By T. W. SREIUHT. 

A Secret of the Sea. | A Hinlon of the M»on 

The Qrey Monk. The Secret of V/ vcic 

Th« Master of Trenance I Towers. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. i Xn Face of thtt World. 
The Jtulor Dean. Orchard Damoi-fl. 
MMt.*rot8t.Benedlct't. XheTremlettPlauonds. 
To his Own Matter. ' 

By JOHN STAFPORD.-- Ports and L 
By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 

The Omciform Mark. 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afichan Khifo. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The Salcido Olab. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Frond Maislfl. I The Violin Piaver. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. I SearborocKh's Family. 
Frao Frohmann. 1 The t^ud Leatnieni 
By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the j Anne Fnrness. 

Sea. I Mabel’s Proj^ress 

By IVAN TUROENIEFF* &c. 

StoriN from Foreign Novclista 


_ U 

By MARK TWAIN. 

Mark Twain's Choice Tom Sawyer.Petectlve. 

Works. : Pndd nhead Wllavn. 

Mai k Twaln'i Ubrary The iUIded Age. 


of Humoor. 

The Innocents Abroad. 
Houghing It; and The 
Innocents ut Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
TheAmetican Claimant. 


Pilnce and the Panver. 
I.ircgnthe Miitistippi. . 
Tlie Adventures of 
Hnukleberry Finn. 

A Yankee at the Cot!' t 
of Ring Arthur. 


AdventuresTomSawyar ! Stolen White ElepJiar.>, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. dl.O^OOOt B<.nk note. 
By C. C. FRASER.TVTLER. 

Mistreat Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER 

Buried Piamonds. | The Witch Wife 
The Blackhall Ghosts. Mrs Caraiichite'.'s 0>'d' 
The Macdonald Lass. } detues < Lady Bel.. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen attaitistOwen ' The Prinemf Haitutar. 

By L. A. VIZETLLLV. 

The Scorpion : Kiini.iint <>i h|>.>iii. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

Joan, the Curate. 

By CY WARMAN. 

The Express Messenger, 

By WILLIAM WESTAl.l.. 

Sons of beltal. 

by ATHA WHSTBURV. 

The Shadow of biitoo Fernbrook. 

By C. J. WILl. 5 . 

Ah Easy-going Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANOn WIN PER/ 
Cavalry Life and ilcgln.eutal le-i nds. 

A Soiuler's Children. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 

My Flirtations. 

By E. ZOLA. 

The Fortune of the Roiigona. 

The Abbe Mourets Traoecrreeslon 
The liowofall, I The F.it a<:il tli<- Thin 

Tha Pream. I His tlMi< v 

Dr. PuBcal. The Ura>a 

Money. | Lonrdis. | home ; jaris. 

By •/. Z.' 

A Nineteenth Cemurv Mtra'Ie. 


CHEAP EDITION!' OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Host svo, uiu'-tralcd bo irds. .t »*-ich. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDL. 

Carr of Oarrlyon. | Confidences. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Maid Wife, or Widow T | A Life JitMuKt. 

B'tnd Fate. Mona'z C lOi e 

Vaiei ie s Fate. I By Woman n 'HA. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

" ■ ‘ ' Dumare«(i’e Danght«r. 


By SH!:i.SLF.Y BEAUCriAMP. 

Orantiov Ol ange 

By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

By Celias Arbour. 


il'y-Mcney Mortlboy 
My Little Oirl 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan 
The Ooiden Butterfly. 
The Honks of Tlir ema. 


Chaplain o* the Fieei. 
Thd Seatny Side 
ThoCoieofMi LiKiart. 
In Trafairars Bav 
The Ten Tears Tenant. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


PhOistla. ! Babylon. 
Btrange Stories. 

For Maifflie's Sake. 

In all Shades. 

Th* Beckoning Hand. 
The PevU’s Pie. 

The Tente of Sfaera. 

The Great Taboo. 


PucheM of Powyiiand. 
BloodJtoyaL |pit-.e- 
Ivan Greet'a Maaier. 
The Scallywag. 

This Mortal Coll. 

At Market Value 
Under Sealed Order*. 


Bv E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Phrathenosniclan. 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 


Fettered for U:e. 
kittle Lady Liu ton. 
Between Life <k Peatii. 
Sin of Olga SassouUch. 
folly MerrieM. 

Ueut Barnabai. 

Hoftest Pavia. 


A Prod^al's Frogrees. 
Found OuUty. 

A Beeoiiittg vengeaiLce. 
For Love and Noaonr. 
John Ford. Ac. 
Wowtaoi IrooBraee'ts 
the BardtSf Beandal. 


All Sorts and Coudi 
tlons of Mot!. 

The Capt-iias Kontn. 

All la a Garden i'Atr. 

Porothv Fo; alei. 

Cn«-!r Jack. 

The Wor d Went Very 
Weil Then. 

Children ol bibeon. 

Herr Paulus. 

For Falt^ aud Freedom 
To Call Her Mine. 

By AMBROSE BIERCE. 

Zn the Midst oi 1 .!Ih 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. } Chronicles of No mane 

Savage Life. I Land. 

* BY BRET_HARTE. 

Callfomlau Stories. 

Oabrlel Conroy. 

Luck of Eoanni; Camp. 
iUt Belrcis of Red Poj. 


The Bell of Bt iVul*. 
Tho Holy Rote. 

Arrcorel of Lroneese. 

S Katherine * bv Tow-r 
Verbena Comi'llla hlo- 
phanotis 
The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebel Queen 
Bvvond thv Dreams of 
Avarice 

The Revolt of Ma'i. 

In PttacoR r, Ordeia 


Wh 4 tt ntun OM. 
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BUCHANAN. 

Tb« Martyrdom of Ha- 
doHno. 

The Mew Abelard. 

The Heir of Ltnu*. 
Vomaa and the Man. 
Raehei Dette. I Matt. 
Lady XlltMbtrlok. 


Two-Shilling Nqvels— 

By HAROLD BRYDGCS. 

TTaole Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT 

Nhadew of Ihe Sword. ' 

A Child of Mature. 
i.ad and the Man. 

I.»ve Me for Ever, 
roxeiove Manor. 

The l^ter of the Mine. 

Annan Water. 

By BUCHANAN Bad MURRAY. 

The (marlatan. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime, i The Leemeter. 

A Son of Bagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 

The Crnlee of the ' Black Brlnoe.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

The Adventures of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Fsttl Perroll. 

Why Paal Perroll Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Cure of Boals. | The Red Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Sweet Anne Page. 

TiansmlfrratloD. 

Fiom Midnight to Mid- 
nlflht. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Sweet and Twenty. 

The Village Comedy. 
You Plav nit! F.ilse 
Blacknoith and bcholar 
Frances. 


Armadale. | AfterBai-k. | 

Mo Marne. ' 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearte. 

Miss or Mrs. 7 
The New Magdalen. 

The Proxen Deep. 

The Law and tlic Lady ' 

The 1^0 Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue’s Life. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

Evsry Inch a B^dier. 

By DUTTON COOK. 

I^. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventnies of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKER. 


My Miscellanies. 

The Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Rohe. 
Heart and Science. 

’ 1 8:ur Mo! ' 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Hovels. 

Legacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. 


Village Tales and Jnngle 
TrMedles. 

Two Masters. 

Mr. Jervis. 

The Real Lady Hilda. 
Harried or Slagle 7 


Pretty Mist MevlUe. 

Diana Barrington. 

■To Let.’ 

A Bird of Passage. 

Proper Pride. 

Alwtty Likeness. 

By W. CYPLES. 
aou. 

By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 

Sh.BTiiJlf.Ust; or, I'ort S.IT.U0Q. 

By ERASMUS OAWSON. 

Sh. y«nztt.i& 01 Yoott. 

By JAMES DB MILLB. 

A, Outto t> tpi^ 

•’ By J. UMTM DERWENT. 
OtrUdyoYIMn. | {Umt &.T.n. 


By DICK DONOVAN 


Bu the Grip of the Law. 
From Information He- 
eelved. 

Tracked to Boom. 

Link by Link 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Dark Deeds. 

Biddles Read. 


The Man-Hunter. 

Tracked and Taken. 

Caught at Last I 
Wanted! 

Who Poisoned Hetty 
Duncan 7 

Man from Manchester. 

A Detective’s Triumphs __ 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

The Chronicles of Michael Bane^itch. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Point of Honour. ( Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. | Kitty. 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By a. MANVILLE FENN. 

The NewHistreis. j The Tiger Lllv. 

Witness to the Deed. ] White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


Bella Donna. 
Kevor Forgotten, 
roily. 

Fatal Zero. 


Second Mrs. Tlllotsoa. 
Seventy - ftve Brooke 
Street. 

The lAdy of Brantome 


By P. FITZGERALD and others. 

Strange Secrets. 

By ALBANY DB FONBLANQUE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. j Kmg or Knave 7 

One by One. Romances of the Law. 

A Real Qnoen, Ropes of Sand. 

Queen Cophetua. I A Dog and hU Shadow. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

Seth's Brother's Wife. I The Lawton Girl. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLB FRERE. 

Pandurang Hari. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Oapei Gu-is. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 

A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. , In Honour Bound. 

Fanejr Free. Flower of the Forest. 

For Lack of Gold. ! The Braes of Yanuw. 
What wiU World Say 7! The Golden Shaft, 
in Love and War. Of High Degree. 

For the King. By Mead and Stream. 

In Pastures Green. Loving a Dream. 
Queen of the Meadow, i A Hard Knot. 

A Heart's Problem. i Heart's Delight. 

The Dead Heart. 1 Blood-Money. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Avtfn’s Ouests. | The Wizard of the 
James Duke. { Monntam. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. ) The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist. | 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 

Bed Spider. { £ve. 

By HENRY GREVILLE. 

A Noble woman. | Nikanor. 

By CBCID GRIFFITH. 

CorlnUUa Marazlon. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The Days of his Vsnity. 

By JOHN ' 1 ABBERT 0 N. 

Bneton sMyott. Country :.uck. 

By ANDREW » 5 ALL 1 DAY. 

Iverp-diy PapM. 

Bv THOMAS HARDYs 

VwUr tiw weeawood Tm. 
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Two-Shillihg Novels— coa/wtted. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Qtrth. Beatrix B&n4oipli. 

Ellif* Qnentla. Love—or a Nam« 

rnrtene I Fool. David Polndext«r'« Di« 

Miu oadoRna. appraran' c. 

Bftbatttaa Stroae. The 8p»':ir« of tb« 

Dtua. Camera 

Bv Sir ARTHUR MLLPS. 

Ivao do Biroa. 

By O. A. HENTY. 

Bojubtbo Joggier 

By HENRY HERMAN. 

A Leading Ladv, 

By HEADON HILL. 

Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 

Treancn reJouy. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEV. 

TheLcrver'a Croed. 

By Mrs. OEORCiB HOOPER. 

The Hoate of Rabjr. 

By Mrs. Hl'NOERPORI). 

A Maiden all Forlorn. ’ Tiie Three (jr^ieK. 

In Durance Vile. ' Uneunaiactory Lover. 

Marvel : Lady Patty 

A Mental BtvuRgle. 'NoraCieina. 

A Modern Clrve. ' The Profeuors Expert- 

Lady Verner'a Flight. | luent. 

Tuc Red Ilou.ae Myatevy ‘ 

By Alr.t. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thorntci'u/t'a Model. i Self c.'ndeinned. 

That Other 1'eri.on. j The Le^iUn Caaket. 

By WM. JAME.SON. 

My Dead l>ei7. 

By HARRIETT JAV. 

The Dark Colleen. I Queen of C'.ncanght. 

By MARK KliRSH \\V. 

Colonial Fauti and Fictiont. 

By R. ASHE KI.NO. 

A Drawn Snoie. • Patisinn .s slave 

■The Wearing of th" Sv;. D:irrv. 

Green.' . 

By I'DMOND LI i‘J.LI LTir R. 

Madaiua buih Gene 

By JOHN LEVS. 

The Ltndsav.' 

By V. l.VNN LINTON. 

Patricia KemraU. The Atonement of Learn 

The World Weil I.ort. * Dund.u 
nnderwhJck Lord/ * Rebel yfthe r.%mUy. 
PaatOD Carew. 1 Bowin-; th«‘ Wind. 

' My Love I' j The One Too Many, 

lone 1 DulcieEvenon. 

With a Silken Thread. i 

By HE.NRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

Bv JUSTIN McCarthy. 

Dear L»dv Disdain 1 Donna Qunote 
Wateraalo Kei-hboars j Maid of Aihvni 
Mv Euemv s D.an£taur.' The {'< me*. • a heaaon. 
AFairBaxor. Ti>. li.itit > 

Unley Rochtoid. K*-d r>i.im 

Miss Misanthrope. I Tht. hiddh L.n,{ 

Camiola. I 

By HUGH .MACCOL’.. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet 

By GHOROE AIACQONALD. 

Heather and Snow \ 

By AGNES A ..CDONELL. 

Quaker Co-.sins a 

lly K iirHARi’lE S. MaCQUOID. 

The tvil ty- I Lost i.ose 

By VV. H. MALl.OCK. 

A Roiaan'-e of the Nine* 1 The How B^jiublic. 
teenthCeat^.^ 1.^,. . 


By J. MA.STERMAN. 
j Half a-dozenDanghtera. 
j By BRANOER MATTHEWS. 

, A Secret of the Sea. 

Bv U T. MEADE. 

• A Soldier of Fortune. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who waa Good 
' By JEAN .’VIIDDI.EIVIASS. 

I Toneh and Go. I Mr DoriUlon 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hatherconrt Reittory. 

By J. I*. MUDDOCK, 
StoriesWeU'il aud W'on | From the Bosom of the 
clerinl i Deep. 

The DeadMan'sSecret. I 

By I). CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. ; A Bitof Human Nature 

.Tollepha Coat. First Person 8inenl"t. 

Coa's of Fire. 1 Bob Martin's LlttteGi)). 

; Val8tr.anKe j Hearts, i Time s Revenges. 

: Old Blazer s liero * A Wasted Crime. 

: The Way of the World.' In Direst Peril. 

Cynic Fortune ' Mount Despair. 

' A Life's Atonement ' A Cupful o Nalls. 

By the Gate of the 8ea 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Trureller Returns. : Tbo Bishops Bible. 

Paul Jones B AHfis. I 

By HENRY MURRAY. ' 

A Game of Bluil. i A Buiiit of Sixpence. 

By HUME NISBET. 

'fiatl Dpi’ I Dr.Bernai-dSt Vlttoeot. 

, By W. E. N0RRI5. 

I Saint Anns 

By ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Uiiforeieen I Chance7 or Fate t 

By GEORGES GHNLT. 

! Dr Rameau. j A Weird Gift. 

: A Lust Love. | 

By Mr.<. OLIPHANT. 

’ Whiteladies j The Greatest Heiress in 

Tiif Prlrovose Path 1 England. 

Bv Min. ROBERT O’REILLY. 

Ph-aue I. I 01 nui''iJ. 

P.y OUIDA. 

Held In Boniii^e. , Two Lit. Wooden Shoes 
; Blratliinyjie. l Motlu. 

I Chaudoa. - Blmbt. 

! Idalit ; Pinlsti^iln. 

Under Two Fl&e*- ' A Vuiege Commune 

I Cecil Caetlemuine sQage ' Wanda. 

I Tricoinn. Othmar 

' Puck ’ Frescoes. 

' Foil* P.'irtne. , In Mai’emma. 

i A Doit «f Fianderi. t Oiitlderoy. 

Psjcarcl j Rudtno. 

8ii;na. \ Bvdia 

Pnn< eMt Napeaxioe. ' Santa Barbara. 

Jo a Wintei City. i Two Odenon «. 

, Ariadne ; Ouid>vs Wisdom. W t. 

Friendship. and Patnns 

By .MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 


I By EDGAR A. POE. 

I The Myotery of Mane Itoget. 

I By Mr-s. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

The Komance of a Bution 
' Tne Sou) of Countp^i' Adrian, 
i Out aw and lAamaxer 
: ChrUVtua Chard I Mrs Trereskiit, 

By E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina : Mrs Laa aebdriRivait 

i The Foreigners I Gerald ^ 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 
illM Max-^eU b Aifecimna. 






By Proxv 

It niter One Roof. 

Curtyon B Jf«ar. 
From EkUo 
F or Outa Only. 

Kll. 

The CanoQ'i Ward. 
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Two-Shjluno Novels— 

By JAMBS PAYN. 

Beatlnck'i Tator. 

MuTFhy'f Muter. 

A Coutt^ Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Oedt'i Tryet. 

The ClySardt of Olyffe. 

*^6 FoitA* Brotheri. 

Foand Dead. 

The Best of Hatbands. 

Walter's Wotd. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Humorous Stories. 

£200 Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 

Mirk Abbey 


Tbs Talk of the Town. 
RoHday Tuks. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
What He Cost Her. 

A Confidential Agent. 
Glow worm Tales. 

Tfao Burmt Million. 
Sunny Stories. 

Lost Sir MassmRherd. 

A Woman's Venifeance. 
The Family r-cape'. j • c. 
GweniioUne n liarvrRt.. 
LlkoPather I.lko&on, 
M'in'ied Beneath Iltm. 
Mot Wooed, hut Won. 
Loss Black than We re 
P.alnted- 

Bonio Private Views. 

A (ji ap > from a Thom. 
The Myatojy of Mlr- 
brldy-- 

Till' VVoi'd and the Will. 
A rrmco of t('« Blord. 
A Tj vmi" Pntlont. 


By CHARLHS KLADL. 


A Ten Iblw Temptation. 
Fotti Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 
Tlurd Cash. 

SI iiRleheai’t and Don b I e- 
face 

Good Stories of Man and 
other Auimals. 

Pec Wofflnoton. 

Qrlflith Gaunt 
A Periloua Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana 
A Woman Hater. 


It la Never Too Late to 
Mend. 

Christie Johnstone. 

The Double Marrla«'0. 

Put Yourself in llir. 

Place 

Love Me Little, Love 
M* Lonp. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The Course of True 
Love. 

Tho JUt. 

Th" Autobiography of 
a Thirl 1 

By IVU.s. J. 11 . Pjni>l-I.L. 

Weird Stories, 1 JJir House. 

Pa'.rv Water Uhe Mvetcry in fuUce 

Hrr Mother's Darling. | (tai<b‘»h. 

Tho Prini-e of WaUus 1 The Nuns Curse. 
Garden Party. ' Idle TKire 

By AMLLIL KlVfiS. 

Berbara Derma. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

W'omen are*^Btrange. { Tne Woman In the Dark 

Tho Hands of JuBtice. j 

By JA.MI-S RI NCIMAN. 

Skippers and linellbacks ; K.-hoots and Siholars. 

Cr.'ii.r BtthnaiKn s .'iw-eih -arl 

By \V, CLARK RL'SSl;I.L. 

J'ound the Oallev Fire. , .An 0 «-ejn Tra.vrdy. 


e Fo'k bIo Hoad. 

I'l ’lie Middle Waluh. 

A Veyiigo to tlio Capo. | 
A B'>ok for the Ham- ; 
raofk. 

Tne Mystorv of the ■ 


ra. 


My Shi)'m:«r‘' Loins'*. 
Alone imWldeWlJi* 

The r.ood Ship Mo 
hO'lK 

The piianiom Death. 
In Ho the Mnn 
of fiak 

The C.j>a\ KI Ship. 


y.h • it unan-.o of Jenny 
Jfa.''lour 

By DORA RUSSLl.L. 

A C'ountiv Sweetbeerl. 

iiy oi:oR(if; Auatisrus s.*la. 

flosltrlitaud DavU«ht. 

U> OliOROC R. SLMS. 


2vpn. 

Uuniolra of a Landlady. 
Hren.*.! trom 111 '* Rlniw. 
The lu C<.»inmaadra«nu. 
Dagonct Abroad. 
Bogaes aud Vagabonds. 


The Rin,; o Be Us 
Marv Jane's Memoirs. 

Maty .'a*’'' Married. 

Taira oi To dsy. 

Druman uf Lite. 

Tuikieton s CrUns. 

My Two Wives. _ 

By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match m the Dark. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Lovs or Ueence. ; Tha P t.nrox. 
Ilsatrire and BMiAUck. 1 Leag Odds. 

, hn austsr of EaoatMiy. ' 


By T. W. SPEIQHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron , Back to Life. 

Dyke. The LondwaterTragedv. 

The Golden Hoop. Bargo s Romance. 

Hoodwinked. Quittance is PuU. 

By Derions Ways. ' A Husband from the Bea 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Follow of Trinity. t Orchard Damerel. 

The Junior Dean. I In the Face of the World. 

Master of St.Benedlct's The TremletiDlamonda 
To His Own Master. I 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

The Afehun Knife 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nlghte. 

By BERTHA THOMAS, 

Cressida. | The Violln Plajer. 

Proud Malstr. j 

By WALTER THORNIJURY. 

Tales for the Marines. I Old Si^orlet Retold. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By !•. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Bhips upon the I Anne Furness. 

Bea. i Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Frau Frobmanu. , The Land Leaguers. 


The American Senator. 
Ur. Srarborottgh's 
Family. 

ColdcnLlottofGraspere 


Ma- Inn Fay. 

Kept iu the Dark. 

John Caldlgate. 

The Way We ijve Now. j 

Bv J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Fant»U'K Foliv. 

By IVAN TUROBNICPF, &C. 
Stories i/om Foreign Nove u 'S. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure I'iip on the | Life ou the Mieslielpnl. 


The Prmco and the 
Pauper. 

A jfankefc at the Court 
of Kitir Arthur. 

The £i.00O.O0d Bank- 
Note. 


Oonttiient 
The GU'U'd A*:*. 
lta<kieb<*irv tun. 

Mat liTv.iim s .jketches. 

Tom Sawyer 
A Tramp Abroad. 

Stolen Vifliiie Elephant. ' 

Bv C. C. l-RASnR-TVTI.ER. 

MliM.'Hs.Tnillii. 

By SARAH TVTLER. 

T:*e Bride s | Tlie Huguenot Faml'y. 

U’.a'uonds. The Blackball OhosU 

.-t' Mim’-fl .1 City. WhatSheCameTbrontrh 

l.ady it 'll I BKAUty and the Beast. 

NoiticsHC Oblige. I Citnyeune Jaqueltne. 

Dl.aa,i)'car>'d 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Owen ; prince of Balkistsn. 

•O').! Have the Queen !' 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The Marquis of C*r.»b..!. 

By WII.LIA.M WESTALL. 

Trust Mo'ncy 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Clnid Wiaow. 

By J. S. WINIER. 

Cavalry Life | Rerioiental Legeade. 

By f 1 . F, WOOD. 

The Passenfer from Scotland Yard. 

Tho Encllstaiman of ths Rue Cam. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 

BacAsl Armstrong . 01 . l.ove and Theology. 

By EDMUND YATES- 

The Forlorn Ho{«. 1 Castaway. 

Land at last. _ 

By L ZANOWIlL. 
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